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. A NOTE ON THE SiRA OF IBN ISHAQ 


By ALFRED GUILLAUME 


T would be all but impossible to compile a complete list of all the Arabic 
writers who used Ibn Ishaq’s Biography of the Prophet. In the Introduc- 
tion to my translation of his work! I endeavoured to collect and include 
anything of importance which cther writers had quoted on the authority of 
Ibn Ishàq. Among the writers whom I may have overlooked must now be 
mentioned Abii Nu‘aym Ahmad b. ‘Abdullah al-Ispahani (d. 430) * who wrote 
a book entitled Dala'slwl-Nubuwa.* 

He quoted Ibn Ishaq through the riwàgas of Ziyad b. ‘Abdullah al-Bakkà'i, 
Salama b. al-Fadl, Ibrahim b. Sa‘d, Sulayman b. ‘Abdu’l-Rahman b. Bashir 
al-Shaybani, Wahb b. Jarir from his father [one of Ibn Ish&q's hearers], Yahya 
b. Zakariya, and Muhammad b. Salama. Citations from the lost original will 
be found in the Dala’sl on pages 9, 29, 31, 35, 36, 42 (bis), 44, 63, 72, 86, 101, 
143, 156, 161, 166, 185, 187, 191, 199, 203, 205, 213, 222, 223, 230, 245 (bis), 
253, 266, 277, 293, 307, 364, 389, 405, 406 (bts), 407, 410, 411, 413, 416, 418, 
421, 432, 451, 452, 456, 457, 460, 463, 468.4 

°` Some of these citations repeat what we know already and can be ignored 
safely : others contain additional information of considerable interest. 

p. 72 has a spurious hadith about a man called Khuraym b. Fatik who heard 
the voice of a hatsf, and in consequence became a Muslim. Tt is doubtful whether 
this ever formed part of the Sira. Certainly the second half is a later addition. 
The whole is said to be reported by Abū ‘Umar al-Lakhmi from Ibn Ishaq. 

p. 86 differs somewhat from W. 9.5 Here Ibn Ishaq says that he got the 
story of Rabia b. Nasr from ‘one of our learned men who had it from the 
people of al-Yaman’. He says that Rabi‘a was a Lakhmid king of the first 
royal stock before Hassan Dhü Nuwas. There are some interesting variants, 
but the context lies outside the Stra proper. 

p. 245 f. From al-Bakka’i. ‘A man of Kinda called Yüsuf told me from 
some shaykhs of his tribe as follows : In a dream the apostle saw that the people 
of Mudar and Nakhl would help him, so he came to Kinda and said “I have 
seen in a dream that the people of Mudar and Nakhl will help me; and as you 
belong to them would you like to do so?’’ They replied “ Yes, if you will 
give us the sovereignty after your death’’. When they saw that he would not 
do so, they withdrew from him. The apostle said °“ (They have) the faces of 
kings and the heels of deceivers ’’.’ 

1 Q.U.P., 1955, xxx-xxxiii. 
* Brookelmann, GAL, 1, 362 ; Suppt., 1, 616-7. 
3 2nd ed. Haydarabad, 1950. 
t Another Muhammad b. Ishüq, often quoted in this book, is not the author of the Sira, 
but a certain al-Ahwüzi; cf. p. 12 where his nisba is given. 
* i.e. Wüstenfeld's edition of the Arabic text of Ibn Hishám's edition of Ibn Ishaq’s work. 
VOL. XYII PART 1. 1 
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p. 268 deals with the idol of ‘Amr b. al-Jamüh (W. 303 f.), and contributes 
some eight lines of doggerel which are not to be found in Ibn Hishàm's recension. 

p. 293 = Tabari 1, 1571 ult. to 1575; and p. 308 gives the names of the 
jinn who were converted when they heard the prophet praying. cf. W. 281 
and Suhayli, al-Raudu’l-Unuf, 1, 263. 

p. 389 via Salama b. al-Fadl from ‘Uthman b. ‘Urwa b. al-Zubayr from 
his father from Habbar b. al-Aswad who said : Abū Lahab and his son 'Utayba 1 
had prepared to go to Syria, and I was ready to go with them when his son 
"Utayba said ‘ By God I "will go to him and make him vexed about his Lord’. 
So he went off and came zo the apostle and said * O Muhammad, He lies when 
he says “ He drew near and came down and was two bows’ length or even 
nearer’’!’ (Sūra 53, 8-9. The apostle said ‘O God, send one of your dogs 
against him’. Then he turned away from him. *Utayba returned to his father, 
who asked him what he rad said, and he replied ‘I declared my unbelief in 
his God whom he worships'. His father asked what Muhammad had said, 
and when he told him, he said that he did not feel sure of his safety while the 
curse of Muhammad was on him. 

The narrator continusd: We journeyed until we reached al-Sharat, a 
place infested by lions, and we encamped at a monk’s cell. The monk asked 
what had induced us to encamp in a place infested by lions. Abi Lahab 
reminded us of his claim ده‎ us, and told us that he did not feel sure of his son’s 
life while Muhammad’s curse rested on him, and he made us take our baggage 
to this cell and make & couch for his son ‘Utayba and ourselves couch round 
him. We made a great heap of our baggage and put ‘Utayba on the top, while 
we had a couch round hin with Abū Lahab at the bottom. “Utayba passed 
the night on the top of tae baggage. Then a hon came and smelt our faces, 
and when he failed to find what he wanted, he crouched and sprang, and in a 
twinkling was on the top of the baggage. The lion came and smelt his face, 
then tore him open at a blow and crushed his head. He cried ‘ (Fetch) my 
sword, O dog’.? He could do no more. We jumped up and the lion decamped 
and ‘Utayba’s head had been crushed. Abū Lahab said ‘ By God I knew that 
he would not escape from Muhammad’s curse ’. 

From Yazid from Muhammad b. Ka'b al-Qurazi from ‘Uthman b. al-Zubayr 
from men of his family who said: The apostle’s daughter was married to ‘Utba 
b. Abii Lahab, and he divorced her. When he wanted to go to Syria he said 
‘I will go to Muhammad snd make him vexed about his Lord". [The narrative 
continues as in the last tradition up to the quotation from the Qur'àn.] Then 


1 The name is given as ‘Utba throughout; but, as the editor pointe out, the apostle's daughter 
Ruqayya was married to ‘Utba who became a Muslim when Mecca was occupied, and her sister 
Umm Kulthüm, was married tc this ‘Utayba who died ag an unbeliever. 

2 Tf the text is sound, the ory °“ O dog!’ must be addressed to ‘Utayba’s companions below, 
and so in English could almost be rendered by ‘Damn you!’ However, the version that follows, 
which Abii Nu‘aym says was m Ibn Ish&q's book al-Maghazi m the riwaya of Yazid b. Ziyàd, 
simply has qatalani ; thus ıt 18 not impossible that the two variants go back to an original reading 
gatalani "l-kalb. 
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"Utayba spat in his face and returned his daughter to him.! The apostle 
said °“ Q God let one of your dogs have power over him’. Now Abii Talib 
was present, and with downcast eyes he refrained from speaking to her. He 
said ‘You need not have incurred my nephew's curse’. ‘Utayba returned 
and told Abü Lahab that, and they went forth to Syria and pitched their camp. 
À monk looked down on them from his monastery and told them that this was 
a country infested by wild beasts. Thereupon Abü Lahab called on his fellow 
Quraysh to help him that night, for he was afraid on his son's account of 
Muhammad's curse. So they collected their loads and made a couch for 'Utayba 
on the top, while they slept round him. A lion came and sniffed at their faces ; 
then, tucking up his tail, he leapt and smote ‘Utayba a violent blow with his 
paws and seized him and tore him to pieces. He cried out ‘ He has killed me’ 
and died on the spot.? 

pp. 405-6 = Tab. 1341. p. 407 = Tab. 1339 and W. 460. Here the passage 
about al-Abbàs being a secret Muslim has no place. The tradition begins 
with the words ‘ When news came of the disaster at Badr ’. 

p. 410 = Tab. 1344-5. Via Muhammad b. Salama from one of our com- 
panions, from Miqsam, from Ibn ‘Abbas. After reporting that Abü'l-Yasar 
captured al-‘Abbaa it continues as Tab. 1344, line 11, as far as the words ‘I know 
that you are the apostle of God *, omitting the last sentence. 

p.412 = W. 451. After Abū Lahab’s dying words Ibn Sa‘d adds : ‘ I asked 
Ibn Ishaq what he meant and he answered that he meant ‘Is he but a man 
you have slain ’.3 

p. 418. ‘And he restored the hand of Khubayb b. Yasaf (read Isaf) who 

was hit on the shoulder, and we could see nothing but the line of the scar.’ 
. p. 421 from Ibn Sa‘d = W. 675. Yahya b. ‘Abbad b. ‘Abdullah b. al- 
Zubayr from his father from his grandfather from al-Zubayr: ‘I can hear 
the words of Mu'attib b. Qushayr, brother of B. ‘Amr b. ‘Auf as drowsiness 
overcame me. It was as a dream when he said ‘Had we had any part in the 
matter we should not have been killed here’ (Sura 3, 148). 

p. 402 — W. 982. The reading ‘ The first of men are those who carry 
sticks’ seems superior to Ibn Hishim’s version. 

p. 452 = W. 824 (Ibn Hisham). Here the tradition differs from Ibn Hishàm 
and al-Azraqi, 1, 70, though the meaning is much the same. The images are 
said to have fallen on their faces without Muhammad’s touching them. This 
is implied in the other two versions. Abi Nu‘aym got this version of Ibn 
Ishüq's lectures via Salama b. al-Fadl. 

p. 461 = W. 903 f. It is doubtful whether the statement that Ukaydir 


* Doubtless Ibn Hiahim omitted this story because ıt recorded a gross insult to the prophet. 

* Nevertheless the story continues: ‘And he said ', and proceeds to quote the ‘ verges ’ he 
uttered. 

* This is an interesting addition. On the whole it seems to bear out the translation given 
in my edition, p. 304: ‘Am I anything more remarkable than a man you have killed ?’ See 
the footnote there. 
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was king of Dümatu'l-Jandal, and that that place is ten nights’ journey from 
Medina and the same distance from Küfa and Damascus, and has no palms 
or springs, is from Ibn Ishaq, because (a) he has already noted that Ukaydir 
was king of Dūma, and (b) Yaqüt says that Dūma is seven stages from 
Damascus. 

p. 468 = W. 980. From Ibrahim b. Yahya b. Muhammad b. ‘Abbad b. 
Hani al-Shajari from his father from Muhammad b. Ishaq . . . from al-Zuhri 
from ‘Urwa: ‘A’isha sail ‘The apostle heard that a woman of B. Fazüra 
called Umm Qirfa had gos together thirty riders from her sons and grandsons 
and told them to go to Medina and kill Muhammad. The prophet said “ O God, 
bereave her of her children ". He sent Zayd b. Haritha against them, and they 
met in the wadi. Zayd's ccmpanions were slain, and he came back sore wounded 
to Medina, and took God to witness that no water should touch his head until 
he returned to the attack The apostle sent a party with him, and when the 
combatants met he slew the B. Fazara and killed Umm Qirfa and her children. 
He sent her shirt to the apostle, who displayed it between two lances, and Zayd 
came back to Medina’. ‘A’isha continued : ‘ That night the apostle was in my 
house, and there was a knock at the door, and he went out to meet him (Zayd), 
dragging his garment, and the apostle embraced and kissed him’. Here the 
tsnad is worded strangely. It may be noted that Ibn Ishaq scarcely ever 
refers to Muhammad as ‘the prophet’, but as the ‘apostle of God’. Ibn 
Hishàm omits the account of the barbarous act of Zayd which Tabart records. 
Here the story, if authentic, evidently goes back to a different source. The 
note about Umm Qirfa’s shirt (or was it a coat of mail ?) is new. 

Slight verbal differences between Abii Nu‘aym and Ibn Hisham, where the 
story is obviously the same, have been passed over in silence. Interesting as 
they are for textual criticism and a study of oral and literary tradition among 
the Arabs they have no importance historically in that they contribute nothing 
new to our knowledge of the prophet’s life. 


٠ FOLK-REMEDIES FROM HADRAMAWT 
By R. B. SxnrEANT 


HE MS of miscellaneous contents from which this treatise has been extracted 

was lent me by its owner, Shaikh Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Kadir Bà Matraf, 

Assistant State Secretary to the Mukallà Government; a microfilm is now in 
the Library of the School. l 

Of the author, Muhammad Bahrak ! (m. 869/A.p. 1465 — 5. 930/A.p. 1524) 
I have already given some account in connexion with his manual al-Nubdhah 
al-Muharrirah.? Brockelmann does not, however, allude to the work from 
which this brief extract is drawn, Htlyat al- Banat wa-l-Banin. Y have, in fact, 
actually seen, though not used, a copy of the complete work in the Al Kaf 
Library ? at Tarim, transcribed in m. 1279/a.p. 1862-3, and entitled Hilyat 
al-Banat wa-l-Banin ft Muhimmat . . . etc., but al-Nür al-Safir 4 cites it 
as Htlyat al- Banat wa-'l-Banin fi-mā yuhtādj slash fs Amr al-Din. 

The H*lyah consists of three sections, each subdivided into a number of 
bibs. Section 1 has 24 babs, of which Bāb Adwiysh Nafi‘ah is probably 
the most interesting, but on a superficial examination most of the work seemed 
very orthodox in material and treatment. 

The value of the document lies in the fact that the remedies are clearly 
taken from Hadrami practice, not epitomized from some larger standard work. 
Though the treatise only covers one small part of folk medicine, many of these 
remedies are probably still in use to-day. The provenance of these medicaments 
is in iteelf of some interest. The abundant materials relating to folk medicine 
collected in southern Arabia I hope to embody in Vol. x1 of Prose and poetry 
from Hadramawt. 


CHAPTER ON USEFUL DRUGS, IF Gop WILL 
CRYSTAL ë (hadjar al-maha), when pounded down with water, and a woman 
giving suck anointed with it, causes her milk to flow. 
FENUGREEK ؟‎ (hilbah), when cooked and applied to the breast of a woman in 
milk, cuts off her milk. 
Gattis ? (‘afg), when pounded down and rubbed on the rectum (mak‘adah) 


1 Brockelmann, SUP, I, 554-6. 

* ‘Forms of plea, a 88815 manual from al-Sibr’, Rivista degli Studi Orientali, xxx, 1955, 
1-15. 

3 Beo BSOAS, xui, 2, 1950, 286. 

4 Ibn al-'Aidarüs, al-N&r al-Safir, Baghdad, 1034, 147. 

* This term 18 evidently unfamiliar, as a marginal note adds, ‘ Huwa 'l-billawr '. 

* Fenugreek is much eaten in the Yemen. cf. my article 'Btar-calendars ', Anthropos, 
XLIX, 1954, 452. Its use as described here seems to be universal. Hadramis say the seeds especially 
have medicinal properties. 

* Galla seem to have been imported from India into Aden. of. Mulakhkhas al-Fitan, 
Ambrosiana MS no. H. 180, composed in H. 815/A.p. 1412-3. 
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put it back as it was. So also POMEGRANATE-HUSK (kighr al-rumman), when 
cooked in water and chilcren sit in the infusion, helps them (in a ease of) 
prolapse (khurüdj al-mak‘adah). 

PUMPKIN-RIND (kishr al-kar‘), when burned and applied to the raw area 
in circumcision of boys, does them good. 

CORAL ! (mardjan), when suspended on an infant, makes it safe against all 
ills (‘ahat). 

HENNA, when a child's foot be tinted with it at the appearance of smallpox 
(djadri), none will come up to his eyes, by the grace of God. 

Ware or EGG, when applied as ointment, removes the traces of smallpox. 

ONION, when alopecia (huwailik),? known as ‘ fox’s disease ' (da’ al-tha‘lab), 
which is a withering in the growth of the hair of the head, is rubbed with it, 
causes it to grow quickly by the grace of God. 

GaLL-DYE (khidab al-‘afg), when rubbed on ringworm (hazazah) removes 
it after application. 

SECTION 

ROSEWATER (mà' al-ward), when a person afflicted with a feverish headache 
sniffs it and it is applied t5 his brow, soothes the pain. So, too, hanniin, Le. 
the HENNA-FLOWER, also called faghiyah, when it is pounded down and the 
head anointed with it, soothes feverish headaches by the grace of God. 

JAVANESE Incense * (sl-lubàn al-Djawi), when someone with a cold fumi- 
gates himself with it, does him good by the grace of God. When a little 
ŞHIHRÎ INCENSE is ground down and inhaled into the nose it frees sneezing. 
So, too, GINGER, Costus 5 ikust), BLACK Cummin, and the hoof of an ass, if an 
epileptic be fumigated wit. it (sic), he will recover by the grace of God. 

Woman’s MLK, when dropped into the eye of a person with an affection 
of the eye (i.e. conjunctivitis or trachoma), will do it good by the grace of God. 

Cummin (kammün), when masticated with the saliva of the teeth, then 
dropped into the eye from a cloth does it good (in a case of) a lesion causing 
the eye to weep (turfah). 

SAFFRON (za‘farin), when pounded up with rosewater and applied to the 
eye, stops the tear, and dries up watering of the eye. 

1 According to the Mulakhkhas al-Fitan coral was imported to Aden from Egypt and India. 
It 13 not commonly seen now m south Arabia, but a coral coloured bead is widely sold and sewn 
on to clothing or hung with or without amulets on children’s necks. 

* Women of all classes tint their feet with henna and draw patterns on it. 

* Huwaihk ıs evidently a local word, da’ al-tha‘lab is doubtless from the Greek. 

* Javanese incense, Djàwi, قد‎ stall used in southern Arabia. A little red-hot charcoal قد‎ placed 
in a stone or pottery incense-burner and the incense added. The Arab sits over the incense-burner, 
draping his clothing tent-wise ovar and around 1t so that the scented smoke pervades his whole 
person. Sultan Badr b. ‘Abdullah of Hadramawt who ascended the throne in H. 1058 (a.D. 1648), 
had in Zufar groves (ghábàt) of Liban-mncense (olibanum) which he used to crop. He had large 
factories (ma‘amul) to clean ıt, and used to lade his own ships with 1t and they would sail to the 
neighbouring lands. (Muh. b. Hashim, Hadramawt Türikh al-Dawlat al-Kathiriyah, Cairo, 
1048, 76.) 


5 Costus is a well-known import to Aden from India. See Mulakhkhas al-Fsian and other 
sources. 
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Goars Liver, when roasted and that which runs out of it applied to the 
eye, dogs good to a person who cannot see at night. 

RavisH (bakal, Raphanus sativus), i.e. fidjl, when cooked with salt, expressed 
from a cloth, and dropped in the ear, gives relief from earache. 

GaRLIO (thiim), when a tooth with a cavity is rubbed with it, soothes 
the pain. Acacia Resin (kutràn), when a little is dropped into the cavity 
of a carious tooth, relieves its pain. 

Rep Bugaran and RosEWATER, when pounded up and (the mouth) 
rinsed with them and vinegar and retained for an hour in the mouth, are useful 
against sores (buthiir) of the mouth. 

A mithkal-weight of Gorp, when retained in the mouth, renders it fragrant 
and removes bad breath. 

SULPHUR, when the mouth is fumigated with it through a (millet-)straw 
(kasabah), which one places in one’s mouth, makes the mucus (‘alak) in the 
throat drop. 

CINNAMON ? (kirfah), when cooked in some water with a little resin (‘ilk), 
is good for a vomiting person. So, too, CLOVES (karanful), when one eats a 
little of them, put away the heavings of the stomach (ghathayan). 

SANDAL-WOOD (sandal), when mixed with rosewater and a little camphor 4 
and applied to the stomach, does good (in the case of) burning thirst. 

GLASSWORT 5 (ushnan), when cooked in water and some of the latter is 
drunk helps (in the case of) a distended stomach and winds (riy&h).* 

GHÄLTYAH-OIL 7 (duhn), when the navel is oiled with it, is good for stomach- 
ache (maghs). 


1 C, v. Landberg, Glossasre datínois, describes kutrin at Bazhin as ‘ cendres du râk’, but 
in Hadramawt, ‘ on le fait de l'arbre sumur, en l'inoisant, jusqu'à ce que sorte la résine’. 

* Busailah and rosewater are sprinkled on shrouds (cf. ‘The Cemeteries of Tarim’, Le 
Muséon, uxu, 1949, 137). 

3 The Mulakhkhas al-Fuan gives two types of cinnamon, that imported from Malabar, and 
a type known as al-Sili (from Ceylon 7). 

* Chinese camphor is noted by the Mulakhkhas al-Fttan and indeed by all Arabic sources 
from the earliest times, and sandal-wood the well-known perfume appears in the Mulakhbhas 
al-Fiian as an import from Macassar (al-gandel al-Makásari); a type al-Khüri (or al-Khawri) 
is also mentioned, the name perhaps referring to the Coromandel coast. 

* According to A. Biggel, Arabtsch-deutsches Worterbuch der Stoffe..., Berlin, 1950, ughnin 
is Pottaschen-pflanze. z. B. Salsola Kali L., Salicornia u. a. Cheriopodiaceen. Lane, Lexicon, 
Kali, glasswort, potassium carbonate. It is probably still in use m the Aden Protectorate. 
Hamdani, Stfat Djazirat al- Arab, ed. D. H. Muller, Leiden, 1884, 157, gives the word hurd aa 
a synonym of ushnàn. 

* Rîh is used ın a much wider sense than ‘wind’ in southern Arabia, for certam bodily 
affections. Again, near Shabwah, Bedouin meeting us covered their faces when speaking to us 
as & protection against a rih, presumably an infection. 

’ For the various recipes for ghaliyah, a scent known all over the medieval Arab world, see 
K. Garbers, Buch wher die Chemse des Parfums und die Distslationen, Leipzig, 1948 (a1-Fandi). 
It was imported to Aden from Zufár al-Habüzi according to the Mulakhkhas al-Fitan. The recipe 
for the Zufür perfume is given ın verses quoted by Abū Makhramah (O. Lofgren (ed.), Arabische 
Texte ..., Uppsala, 1936, rz, 1, 90), musk, ambergris, a perfume, prepared from a black pitch- 
like substance called rimak, with an oil or ghee base, all mixed together m specified proportions. 
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Gum ARABIC (samgh), when two kaflahs+ of it are drunk in an ocque of 
cow-ghee, stops exhausting bleeding from the womb, repeated three times. 

BUTTER (zubd), when a woman rubs herself with it after menstruation, 
hastens conception by the grace of God. 

CORAL, when suspended on a woman, she will not abort her foetus by the 
grace of God. Cow-pune (daf), when a woman whose foetus has died in 
her belly fumigates herself with it she will cast it by the grace of God. IBEX- 
HORN (karn al-wi'‘l),? when any of it is suspended on a woman, eases her delivery. 
When a woman, after parturition, takes an ocque of white sugar and two ocques 
of cow-ghee, and it (sic) is mixed and she licks it, it is good for the belly-pains 
which come after child-birth. 


God is Most Knowing 


1 There are to-day ten kaflahs to the ükiyah or ooque which 1s equivalent to the weight of a 
Maria Theresa dollar. 

3 It must be recalled that the ibex is an animal of special significance in Hadramawt. It is 
the animal that is sought after by the hunters in the ancient ceremonial hunting of the country. 
On the way back from Hid one of our servants bought two 1bex teeth from passing Bedoum 
after an argument lasting until our two parties were nearly out of earshot of one another. These 
teeth he had mounted on mlver to suspend round the necks of his children. 


AUTOGRAPH DIARY OF AN ELEVENTH-CENTURY 
HISTORIAN OF BAGHDAD—I 


By Gzonax MaxpisI 
(PLATES I-III) 


HE Arabic manuscript which forms a part of Majmu' No. 17, preserved 
in the Zahiriya Library in Damascus, is the only fragment extant of a 
diary kept during the fifth/eleventh century by a contemporary historian of 
Baghdad, Abii ‘Ali b. al-Banna’ al-Hanbali. An edition and translation of this 
fragment (hereafter referred to as the Diary) are given here for the first time. 
It covers in some detail a period of slightly more than one year, from A.H. 460 
to A.H. 461 (corresponding to A.D. 1068-69), in the socio-religious history of 
Baghdad. The following pages will be devoted to a biographical sketch of the 
author, a list of his works, and a description of the present manuscript of his 
Diary, written by his own hand.! 
THE AUTHOR 
His Birth and his Famsly.—Abü ‘Ali b. al-Banna' ? was born in 396/1005, 
and he appears to have lived all his life in Baghdad. The available biographical 
notices offer no information on his family origins, nor on his having made 


1 I am happy to have this opportunity of expressing my gratitude to Professors Louis 
Massignon and Henri Laoust for the encouragement and advice I received from them with regard 
to thia study ; to Mr. ‘Umar Kahhali, Director of the Zahiriya Library, and Mr. Khanji, Secretary 
of the Arab Academy, for the facilities granted to me; to Messrs. Henri Laoust and Nikita 
Elisséeff for the use of the facilities at the Institut Frangais de Damas; to the U.S. Cultural 
Center in Damascus and their photogrepher, Mr. Joseph Fehdeh, for microfilming faculties. 
I gratefully acknowledge a grant in aid of this work from the Middle East Institute in Washington, 
D.C. My thanks are also particularly due to the Editorial Board of the BSOAS for accepting this 
study, especially the Arabic text, for publication, and to Dr. D. S. Rice for his generous help in 
reading and correcting the proofs. 

* His foll name 18 Abū ‘Ali al-Hasan b. Ahmad b. ‘Abd Allah b. al-Banna’ al-Baghdüdi 
al-Hanbali. Numerous biographical notices have been devoted to him, the most complete of 
which is that by Ibn Rajab in his Dhail ‘ala tabaqat al-hanabia, x (ed. Henri Laoust—S&mi 
Dahhiin, 1951), 41-7. The other biographical notices used are as follows : Ibn Abi Ya'là, Tabagat 
al-hanübila (ed. M. Hamid al-Fiqi, Cairo, 1952), ri, 248-4; Ibn al-Jauzi, Al-muntazam fi tarikh 
al-mulük wa'l-umam (Haidaraibid, 1357/1938 ff.), vin, 819-20 ; Ibn al-Jauzi, Mandgib al-Imám 
Ahmad b. Hanbal (ed. M. Amin al-Khünji, Cairo, 1349/1930), 523; Yaqüt, Irshad al-arib ila 
ma'rifat al-adib (Cairo, 1936-8), vi, 265-70; Ibn al-Athir, ALküm:il fs ‘t-tarikh (Cairo, 1348/ 
1929 ff), vor, 127 (anno 471); Qufti, Indah ar-ruwah ‘ala anbah an-nuhàA (ed. M. Abü'l-Fadl 
Ibrahim, Cairo, 1952), 266; Dhahabi, T'adAkirat al-huffaz (Flaidaráb&d, 1315/1897), xu, 348 ; 
Dhahabi, Duwal al-islàm (Haidarabad, 1337/1018), 1, 4;  Yàf'i Ahwr'üt al-janan wa-‘ibrat 
al-yagzan (Haidarabid, 1338/1919), m, 100; Nübulusi, Mukhtagar tabagüt al-hanabila (ed. 
Ahmad ‘Ubaid, Damasous, 1980), 397 ; Ibn al-Jazari, Kitab ghayat an-nihàya ft tabagat al-qurrà? 
(ed. Bergstrasser—Pretzl, Leipzig-Cairo, 1933-7), 1, 208 (notice that Ibn al-Jazari designates 
the notice of Ibn al-Bann&’ by the letter ‘ain, which means that the latter was also treated ın all 
the important works mentioned by Ibn al-Jazari in the introduction) ; ‘Asqalini, Lisän al-mizün 
(Haidar&bad, 1329/1911 ff.), rr, 195-6; Suyitl, Bughyat al-wu‘ah fi tabagi an-nahwiyin wa'n- 
nuhah (Cairo, 1326/1908), 216; 'Ulaimi, Al-manhaj al-ahmad fi tarajim al-Imam Ahmad, MS. 
Dar al-Kutub, Cairo, Türikh 838 (Taimiir), 197 ; Ibn al-'Imad al-Hanbali, Shadhardt adh-dhahab 
ft akhbar man dhahab (Cairo, 1350/1931 ff.), rrr, 338-9. 
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significant travels or lived away from Baghdad. He is known to have been 
the son-in-law of the Hanbalite al-Qarmisini (d. 460/1067), whose daughter 
is specifically mentioned as the mother of Abi Nasr Muhammad. Abi Nasr 
was the eldest of three known sons of Ibn al-Banna’; the other two were 
Abii Ghalib Ahmad and Abū ‘Abd Allah Yahya. 

His Teachers—Ibn al-Bann&' studied under the direction of some of the 
great masters of the period in Baghdad. Those listed as his teachers of Qur’anic 
science and traditions were also among the teachers of the renowned historian 
of Baghdad, Abü Bakr al-Khatib. The latter devotes biographical notices to 
each of them and speaks very highly of their trustworthiness as traditionalists, 
A list of them follows. 

Abü'l-Hasan b. al-Hammami (328-417) was the eminent scholar of his day 
in Qur'ànie science, according to al-Khatib’s testimony. Under his direction, 
Ibn al-Bannà' studied the variant readings of the Seven canonical systems.? 
It is of him that a traditionalist of note, Ibn Abi’l-Fawaris (see below), said 
that if one were to travel all the way from Khurasén in order to hear him, 
the trip would not have been in vain. He lived on the east side of Baghdad.® 

Hilal al-Haffar (322—414), renowned traditionalist and teacher, also lived 
on the east side of Baghdad.* 

Ibn Rizqawaih (325-412) taught traditions in Jami‘ al-Mansür for about 
30 years, from 380/990 to some time just before his death. He became almost 
totally blind towards the end of his life. He taught, at one time, Sháfi'ite 
jigh, and was the first hadith teacher of al-Khatib al-Baghdádi who, later in 
life, changed from Hanbalism to Shafi'ism.* 

Abü'l-Fath b. Abrl-Fawaris (338-412) lived on the east side of Baghdad 
and dictated traditions in Jami‘ ar-Rusafa. He travelled to Basra, Fars, 
Khurasan and Isfahan in search of traditions which he collected extensively. 

Abü'l-Husain b. Bishran (328-415) of Baghdad." 

His younger brother Abü'l-Qàsim b. Bishran (339-430), also of Baghdad.® 

Abū ‘Ali b. Shihab al-‘Ukbari (335-428), was a resident of ‘Ukbara where 
he was born and where he died. His broad interests may have later influenced 
those of Ibn al-Banna'. Al-‘Ukbari was versed in Qur'ànic science, hadith ; 
in poetry, letter-writing and grammar. He gave extensive faiwda’s, wrote on 
fiqh, and on the law of inheritance (fara' id). Ibn Abi Ya'là gives a sample of 
his poetry wherein he opposes the building of a Christian church. In evidence 
of his orthodoxy, it is said of him that he allowed a brother to live in his house 
for a period of 20 years, during which time he refused to speak to him; the 
reason being that his brother had 8880356 tendencies. ‘Ukbari was known 
for his calligraphy, and al-Khatib al-Baghdadi relates a story which reports 


1 Inasmuch as his three sons studied under his direction, more will be said about them in 
treating of his students, below. For his father-in-law, see the brief notice in Dhat, 1, 10. 

2 of. Arthur Jeffery, Materials for the history of the Qur'an, 1 and n. 4. 

3 Tarikh Baghdad, xı, 329-30; cf. Diary, No. 162, n. 5. * Tarikh Baghdad, xiv, 75. 

5 ibid., 1, 351-2. 5 ibid., 1, 352-3. 7 ibid., xu, 98-9. 5 ibid., x, 432-8; Muntazam, vm, 102. 
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him as affirming that he had gained 25,000 Radi dirhems as a copyist 
(ft 'l-witäqa). He would buy sheets of paper for five dirhems and copy the 
diwān of al-Mutanabbi on it in three nights, then sell it for 200 dirhems or, 
at the least, 150 dirhems ; and he did the same thing with books on adab- 
literature which were in demand. ‘Ukbari left a sizable amount of wealth at 
his death, and a will in which he specified that one-third of it was to go to the 
Hanbalites. The Caliph is reported to have taken what amounted to 1,000 
dinars, plus what he left in real estate ; the Hanbalites, however, are said not 
to have received any part of their appointed share.! 

Another of Ibn al-Banna’’s teachers of traditions was Abü'l-Fadl at-Tamim, 
(342-410) who had a study circle in Jami‘ al-Mansür for waz and fatwa, and 
the dictation of traditions.* 

The teachers who have been named so far are listed by Ibn Rajab as having 
been Ibn Banna’’s teachers in hadith. As for his teachers in figh, his first was 
Abū Tahir b. al-Ghubari (352—432), a close friend of the famed Shafi‘ite juris- 
consult of the day, Abii Ishaq ash-Shirazi (d. 476), who takes pride in affirming 
this friendship’ He had two study circles, one in Jami‘ al-Mansür and the 
other in Jami‘ al-Khalifa.* 

After starting his studies in figh with Ibn al-Ghubari, Ibn al-Banna’ became 
one of the early disciples of Qadî Abū Ya‘la b. al-Farrà' al-Hanbali (380—458).5 
Abū Ya‘la was one of the most capable teachers and prolific authors of the 
Hanbalite school, attracting to his study circles a great number of students 
early in his career and until he died at 78 years of age. His influence on Ibn 
al-Bann&' was mainly in the fields of fig and theology. 

Three other Hanbalite jurisconsults contributed to Ibn al-Banna’’s educa- 
tion in figh. Qadi Abi ‘Ali b. Abi Misa al-Hashimi (345-428), highly regarded 
by the Caliphs al-Qadir (381—422) and al-Qa'im (422-467), taught at Jami‘ 
al-Mansir and wrote several works on Hanbalism, among which were Al-irshad 
and Sharh al-Khtragi.6 Both al-Baghdadi and Abū Ishàq ash-Shirázi were 
his students and speak very highly of him." The Hanbalite jurisconsult Abi’l- 
Fadl at-Tamimi, who has already been identified among Ibn al-Banna’’s 
teachers of hadith, and his younger brother Abü'l-Faraj at-Tamimi (353-425), 
contributed likewise to the juridical training of Ibn al-Banna'. Abü'l-Faraj 


1 Tartkh Baghdad, vix, 320-30; Ibn Abi Yala, Tabaqu al-handbila, x, 186-8; listed in 
Abū Ishaq ash-Bhirázi, Tabagat al-fugaha’ (Baghdad, 1356/1937), 147, as Abi Shihab ‘Ali b. 
Shihab al-‘Ukbari. 

2 Tarikh Baghdad, x1, 14-15 ; Tabaqüt al-bandbila, xt, 179. 

3 Shirüzi, Tabagat al-fugahA', 147, where a brief biographical notice is given of al-Ghubári. 

4 Tabaqàt al-hanabila, 11, 188. 

5 Türikh Baghdad, ır, 256; Tabagat al-hanabila, 11, 193-230; Muntazam, vir, 243-4. 

* See Henri Laoust, Essai sur les doctrines sociales et politiques d'Ibn Taimiya, 13, n. 3; 
the Mukhtasar of al-Khiraqi was considered at this time as one of the most important books on 
Hanbalite figh, and several commentaries were written on it. By the time of Yüsuf b. ‘Abd 
al-HadI (d. 909/1503), the number of these commentaries had risen, according to the latter, 
to 300. 

1 Tarikh Baghdad, 1, 364; Shirazi, Tabagat al-fugaha', 147; Tabagat al-hanábila, I, 182. 
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succeeded to the position of his brother at Jàmi' al-Mansür where he gave 
sermons and legal decisions.! ° 

His Interests —The interests of Ibn al-Banna’ were varied, and went 
beyond the basic fields primarily represented by the teachers just mentioned ; 
namely, Qur’anic science, traditions, figh and theology. Among his other 
interests were history and biography, sermon-writing, philology, pedagogy, 
and the science of dream-interpretation. This broad and active interest on his 
part is attested by the variety of his biographers, by their statements, and by the 
list of his known works. 

In theology he appears to have had Shafi‘ite tendencies. Two things point 
in this direction ; an insistence upon those theological doctrines held in common 
by Hanbalites and Shafi‘ites alike, in order to minimize the differences between 
these two Schools ; and the report that early in his career, Ibn al-Banna’ had 
written a work on theology which gained the approving signature of his master 
Abii Ya'là? The latter, as has already been pointed out by Henri Laoust,? 
had Shafi‘ite tendencies in his theology. In figh, Ibn al-Banna’ differed from 
other Hanbalites on certain points, examples of which are given by Ibn Rajab * 
and in particular one case in which Ibn al-Banna' differs from the opinion of 
his teacher Abū Ya'là. 

Tbn Shafi‘ > affirms that Ibn al-Banna’ wrote the prefaces of his books in 
thythmic prose, following the method of Abü'l-Husasin b. al-Munádi5 As 


1 Türikh Baghdad, ix, 32; Tabagat al-fugaha’, 147; Tabagai al-hanábila, n, 182. Two 
more names are found among Ibn al-Banna’”’s teachers ; they are given by Ibn Abi Ya'là (Tabagat 
al-hanábila, TL, 243): Abü'l-Q&sim al-Ghüri and Abi Muhammad as-Sukkari. The first of these 
two 1s somewhat suspect. To begin with, he is not mentioned by Ibn Rajab (c£. Dhail, x, 42). 
Ibn Abi Ya'là (op. cıt., 1, 253) devotes one line to him, ın which he gives no date of birth or 
death, nor any additions to the brief name. Ibn al-Banna’ himself refers to an ‘ Abü'l-Qàam b. 
al-Ghiiri’ in his Diary (No. 87, 1) as one of his informants. Y&qüt (in Mu‘jam al-buldan, 11, 
823) lists an Abü'l-Qàsim Faris b. Ahmad b. Mahmid b. ‘Isa al-Ghiri, of Baghdad, who died 
in 348, and his son, Abi’l-Fara] Muhammad, who died in 409. It is quite possible that the person 
in question هد‎ the son of Abü'l-Faraj, with his grandfather's kunya, Abi’l-Qasim. But ıt seems 
more likely that Abii’l-Qasm (b.) al-Ghüri was Ibn al-Banna”s friend or acquaintance, judging 
by the position of the one-line biographical notice devoted to him by Ibn Abi Ya'là between two 
obituaries for the years 498 and 499, almost three decades after the death of Ibn al-Bannà'. 

Abi Muhammad as-Sukkari 15 no less difficult to identify, because of the brevity of the name. 
Two contemporaries of Ibn al-Banna’ have this kunya-nisba combination, Abū Muhammad b. 
“Abd al-Jabbar as-Sukkari 18 reported by Ibn al-Jauzi (Muntazam, IX, 140) as still living in 414; 
it is possible then that he was Ibn al-Banna's teacher, whereas Abii Muhammad ‘Abd Allāh 
b. Ahmad as-Sukkari (395-472), teacher of one of Ibn al-Banna’’s studente, appears more likely 
to have been a friend or acquaintance of Ibn al-Banna’. 

3 Dhail, 1, 43. 3 of. Essai sur les doctrines socwales ef politiques d'Ibn Tatmiya, 78, 

4 Dha, 1, 46-7. 5 In Dhail, x, 44. 

* Well-known for his works m Qur’anic science and for his knowledge of traditions, Ibn 
al-Munàdl was highly regarded by the great Hanbalite soholar Abü']-Fara] b. al-Jauzi who speaks 
of having acquired several of his works. Ibn al-Munàádi, according to Abii Yüsuf al-Qazwini's 
testimony as given by Ibn al-Jauzi, 1s supposed to have written no less than 440 works on the 
Qur'àn, of which Qazwini says he knew about 21 and had heard of the rest. Ibn al-Munadi’s 
last disciple to transmit his traditions was Abü'l-Fara; Muhammad b. Fãrıa b. al-Ghüri (320-409) 
who may have been the father of Abü'l-Qasim b. al-Ghüri, mentioned above. On Ibn al-Munadi, 
seo Türikh Baghdad, yv, 69-70, and Muntazam, v1, 357. 
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for poetry, some of his verses are recorded in Yaqit’s Dictionary of learned 


M men, and in the Dhatl by Ibn Rajab. 


Criticism against him and hts Defenders.—In the more detailed biographical 
notices devoted to Ibn al-Bann&', one of the most recurring features is the 
criticism levelled against him—criticism which seemingly arose long after 
he had died and which degenerated into a veritable partisan squabble between 
the two following Schools: the Shafi‘ites, who condemned him for one reason 
or another, and his fellow Hanbalites, who rose to his defence. As was almost 
invariably the case in such partisan fights, the Shafi‘ites had the advantage 
of being the more numerous party and therefore stood a better chance of 
making more noise all along the line and of having the last word on the matter. 
No wonder, therefore, that the Shafi‘ites succeeded not only in making their 
opinions known to the general public down through the centuries, but also in 
rallying to their cause certain orientalists of eminence. Adam Mez, in writing 
about the tumults and riots taking place in Baghdad at an earlier period, 
in which the various juridical schools took part, describes the Shafi‘ites as 
‘ decidedly the most quarrelsome among the Jurists ’. Then he adds: ‘ People 
in these matters have been misled, for most of the information regarding them 
comes from Shafi‘ite sources '.3 

Ignaz Goldziher, in his excellent work on Islamic traditions,‘ relates only 
part of the whole story, the part which was available to him in the Kamil 
of the Shafi‘ite historian, Ibn al-Athir. Other historical sources have since 
become available, and it would therefore be well to furnish, in the following 
pages, a more complete picture of the squabble which was begun not by the 
Hanbalites, as Ibn al-Athir would have his readers believe, but rather by the 
Shafi‘ites. Ibn al-Athir intentionally suppressed, for obvious partisan motives, 
all of what the Hanbalite historian Ibn al-Jauzi had said of Sam‘ani, regarding 
the latter’s scholarship and in evidence of his exaggerated partisanship against 
the Hanbalites.5 There is hardly any doubt that both sides were guilty of 
exaggerations against each other in these matters; but a review of the more 
complete story will be of benefit both as to what it might bring to the under- 
standing of Ibn al-Banna’ and as an example of such squabbles which were 
carried on down through the centuries by members of the opposing schools 
of thought. 

The criticisms against Ibn al-Banna’ were circulated, it seems, in the early 
part of the sixth/twelfth century, some time after his death in the previous 


1 Yàqüt, Irshad, vu, 269-70 ; Dhail, 1, 47. 

3 ef., for instance, the list given by Henri Laoust in Melanges Maspéro, m, 4314f., and Essai 
sur les doctrines sociales et politiques d'Ibn Taimiya, 483. 

3 A. Mez, Die Renaissance des Islams, 205 (English translation by S. K. Bukhsh, The renais- 
sance of Islam, 215). 

* In Muhammedanische Studien, Ir, 185-6 (French translation by Léon Bercher, Etudes sur la 
tradition islamique, 229-30). 

5 See Ibn al-Jauzi, Munlagam, x, 224-5; of. Ibn al-Athir, Kamil, anno 563. 
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century. Silafi! is said to have reported derogatory allusions made by Shuja‘ 
&dh-Dhuhl * and al-Mu'timan as-Saji? with regard to Ibn al-Banpa’; he 
is said to have written in ais book, entitled As’tlat Shuja‘ (Questions addressed 
to Shwja' [adh-Dhuhls]), that upon asking the latter with regard to Ibn al-Banna’, 
he received the following answer: ‘He was a Qur'ànio chanter (mujauwid) 
and one of the often praised (or: mentioned) Shaikhs. We learned a good 
amount of traditions from him. More than this much about him I shall not 
say’. Silafi interpreted this statement as an allusion to Ibn al-Bannà"s weak- 
ness as a traditionalist. Then, Saji’s statement concerning Ibn al-Banna’ 
is reported as follows : ‘ Hə was a Shaikh with bright face and good appearance 
(but) his personality did nct so agree with me that I could learn traditions from 
him ’.4 

Siafi himself, more d»finite in his criticism, states that Ibn al-Banna' 
used to take liberties with the original manuscripts at his disposal by modifying 
or erasing parts of the text.> And, as though by way of illustrating this criticism 
of Silaft, Sam'àni relates a rather ingenious story on the authority of a Sh&fi'ite 
student of Ibn al-Banna’, Abü'l-Qàsim b. as-Samarqandi.? There used to be a 
traditionalist, so goes the story, who had the very same name as Ibn al-Banna’, 
except that it ended with ‘ an-Nisabiri’. Ibn al-Banna’, in order to appropriate 
to himself the traditions o7 this man and transmit them under his own name, 
simply modified ‘ an-Nisáküri' to read ‘al-Banna’’. This he did by erasing 
the last two syllables of this nisba, and the diacritical points of what remained, 
and by flattening out the letter sin (thus: اللسابورى‎ Lol). Then Sam'&ni 


ends his story by saying: ‘ Thus has it been said that he used to do this’.’ 
In copying this report from Sam'àni, the Hanbalite historian Ibn al-Jauzi 
contests the accusation. This story, he writes ın substance,® is far from being 
correct for three reasons. First, the one who narrated 1t did not receive it first- 
hand; therefore, it cannot be positively established. Second, Ibn al-Banna’ 
has a great number of traditions to his name and does not stand in need of 
augmenting them. He is a devout person, and one should not suspect a devout 
person of perjury. Third, the traditions related by Ibn al-Banna’ are known 
to be numerous ; on the otàer hand, where is this man by the name of al-Hasan 
b. Ahmad b. ‘Abd Allah au-Nis&büri ? Who has mentioned him ? Who knows 
him ? Every one is aware that he whose teaching of traditions is well-known 


1 472/5/8 1-576; GAL, 1, 365 ; Subki, rv, 43; Rosenthal, A hiatory of Muslim historiography, 
index, under Ahmad b. Muhammad as-Silafi, 

* Muntazam, 1x, 170 (430-507) ; see Rosenthal, op. cit., 444. 

3 Muntazam, rx, 170 ; Subki,1v, 313 (445-507) ; see Rosenthal, op. oit., 444. 

* ibid , 185 and 190. 

5 Dhail,x, 45 ; Lisän al-mizàr , 11, 195. 

5 See biographical notice m &ubki, Tabagat ash-Shafi‘iya, rv, 204. 

1 Muntazam, viu, 319-20; Irshad, vu, 207; lLasün al-mizin, u, 195; Suyüti, Bughyat 
al-ww'àh fs tabagüt an-nahwiyin wa'n-nuhàáh, 216. 

* Muntazam, vii, 320 ; Irshad, vi, 267-8. 
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cannot simply disappear! Tell us then, who is this man 1— God preserve us 
from aceusations without proof! 

Ibn al-Jauzi, whose ire was thus roused by what he considered to be too 
clever a story by Sam‘ani, was neither to forget him nor to allow himself to 
be outdone by him. Thus, in his Muntazam, when he came to write the obituary 
of his erstwhile schoolmate, Sam'àni! he published an accusation against 
the latter's scholarship and supplied his own story which likewise plays on 
the theme of forged identities. He accuses Sam‘ani for his extreme partisan- 
ship against the Hanbalites, and the fact that his Supplement to Baghdadi’s 
History of Baghdad was all but completely prepared before him by Shuja‘ 
adh-Dhuhli (d. 507) * and Abü'l-Fadl b. Khairün (d. 488) *; and that ‘Abd al- 
Wahhab,* Muhammad b. Naşir, and other living masters supplied him with 
what was fit to be mentioned from Baghdadi’s time to his own. Ibn al-Jauzi 
criticized Sam'àni for having said of Ibn Nasir that ‘ he likes to make attacks 
against the reputations of people'. What surprised Ibn al-Jauzi about this 
statement was that Sam‘ani had very often relied upon Ibn Nasir’s critical 
judgment in making his own criticisms of certain traditionalists. Why then 
did Sam'àni make use of Ibn Nasir's criticisms ? And if Ibn Nasir attacked the 

` reputation of some traditionalist unfairly, why not state as much ? What other 
business, inquires Ibn al-Jauzi, has a hadsth-expert but to engage in the criticism 
of the transmitters of hadith ? He who considers this as blameworthy criticism 
knows nothing about religious science !* 

Ibn al-Jauzi criticizes Sam‘ani’s Supplement to al-Khatib al-Baghdadi’s 
History of Baghdad for its abundant errors, confused genealogies, and obituaries 
given of people who were still alive; and remarks that the bad intentions 
of its author were a cause of its lack of popularity. Then he proceeds to tell 
the story, this being that Sam‘ani used to have a teacher of traditions give 
him his lesson on the other side of Nahr ‘Isa in order to be able to say later that 
he learned traditions from So-and-So mā wara’ an-nahr; that is, in Trans- 
oxiana, but which meant in ordinary language, ‘on the other side of the 
river ’." Another intentional forgery attributed to him by Ibn al-Jauzi*® was 
that he would have the Shaikh give him his lesson in Raqqa (on the Euphrates), 
and later say that So-and-So taught me traditions in Raqqa (in far-off 
Qihistan).° 

1 Muntazam, x, 224-5, 

* of. also Franz Rosenthal, op. cit., 444, n. 3. 

3 Muntazam, VIN, 87. 

4 Abū’l-Barakāt ‘Abd al-Wahhāb b. al-Mubãrak b. Ahmad b. al-Hasan al-Anmiti, the 


hadith expert (462-538), biographical notice in Muntazam, x, 108-9; very lughly regarded by 
his Student Ibn al-Jauzi. 

5 Abü'l-Fagl al-Baghdadi (467-550) ; biographical notice in Muntazam, x, 162-3; Ibn al- 
Jauzi agam reprimands Ibn as-Sam ‘ani for having spoken against Abü'l-Fadl b. Nasir. 

¢ Muntazam, x, 226 ; cf. ibid., 163, where Ibn al-Jauzi pomts out m this regard that there 
is a difference between criticism (3arb) and calumny (ghiba). 

* Goldziher, op. cit., it, 186; Ibn al-Athir, Kami, anno 563. 

* Muniazam, vir, 225 ; not related by Ibn al-Athir. 

* Ibn al-Jauzi has further criticisms to make against Sam‘ani; of. ibid. 
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At this point Ibn al-Athir enters the fight against Ibn al-Jauzi! In 
doing so, he carefully avoids transmitting any of the cmticism of Ibn al- 
Jauzi bearing upon the scholarship of Sam‘ani; a fact which, without pointing 
with certainty to his own suspicions that Ibn al-Jauzi may have been right, 
at least indicates that he considered the latter to have some convincing argu- 
ments which it would be discrete not to reproduce. Still, not intending to 
keep complete silence on the matter, he seizes upon the story which Ibn al- 
Jauzi quite apparently intended as an answer to that of Sam‘Ani’s. It is 
doubtful if Ibn al-Jauzi believed the story himself, or if he had intended that 
others should. It is more likely that he mtended it as simply a clever answer 
required by a clever story. 

Next in line to carry on the criticism against Ibn al-Bann&' was the Shafi'ite 
historian Ibn an-Najjàr (d. 643), who said of him: ' His works reveal the 
paucity of his religious knowledge, his bad tactics, and the meagreness of his 
knowledge of grammar and language ’,3 And this time, it is the Hanbalite 
biographer Ibn Rajab (d. 795) who answers the criticism of Ibn an-Najjar, 
perhaps with more heat than conviction: ‘Thus says Ibn an-Najjar! But 
he is a foreigner to these sciences! What business has he to speak about 
them ?’ 4 

Later still Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani (d. 852) records the criticisms against 
Ibn al-Banna' and adds that the latter succumbed to extremist doctrines in 
his work Kitab fvs-sukut. ‘Asqalani further informs the reader, with regard 
to the ‘ Nisábüri' affair, that the objection of Ibn al-Jauzi concerning the 
obscurity of this traditionalist can no longer stand, since Ibn an-Najjàr devotes 
to him a biographical notice in his Supplement to the History of Baghdad, and 
al-Khatib al-Baghdadi mentions him several times in his history.® 

Thus the quarrel was carried on through several centuries with the Shafi‘ites 
having the advantage of bemg more numerous. For of all the individuals 
who were mentioned as participants in this quarrel only Ibn al-Jauzi and 
Ibn Rajab were Hanbalites. It should, however, be mentioned in favour of 
the Shafi‘ite biographer Yaqiit that he presented both sides of the question 
as equitably as it could possibly have been done, thus not allowing his partisan- 
ship to get the better of him, as did that of Ibn al-Athir." 

Very little can be determined with regard to Ibn al-Banna’’s scholarship. 
The statement of Shuja‘ adh-Dhuhli does in fact appear to conceal something 
about Ibn al-Banna'. But that is as far as one can safely go. The statement 
of al-Mu'taman as-Saji bears quite clearly upon the personality of Ibn al-Banna’. 
In this case we have more to go on in his Diary whenever he refers to himself 


1 See Kamil, anno 563. 5 GAL, x, 360, Suppl 1, 613. 

3 Dhail, 1, 45; Suyüti, Bughyat al-wu'ah, 216; Livan al-mizdn, r, 195. 1 Dhat, 1, 45. 

5 Lisün al-mizan, 11, 195; of. the text: بعلو ]= 5[ فى كتابه الذي صتفه في السكوت‎ à» ; 
for the work mentioned, see lst of Ibn al-Bannā”s works below. ` 

8 ibid. The quarrel was recorded again later by Suyüti, Bughyat al-wu'àÀ, 216. 

7 See the impartial treatment which the quarrel received from Yaqit, in Jrahad, vir, 265 ff. 
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or has others referring to him, and especially in the interpretation of dreams 
wherein*he is in some way involved. Here it is quite clear that Ibn al-Banna’ 
had a high opinion of himself, perhaps to the point of becoming overbearing. 
As far as the clear statement of Silafi is concerned, there is no way in which 
it can be verified. Those who erase and modify originals to which they 
have access do not usually care to leave their signatures for purposes of 
identification. 

' The 'Nisübüri' account by Sam‘ani fits the statement of Silafi about 
Ibn al-Bannà"s erasing and modifying of texts. There is no way of knowing 
whether Silafi's statement was the result of his knowledge of this story, nor 
if the story was supplied later to fit it. As far as we have been able to determine, 
al-Khatib al-Baghdadi does not supply a biographical notice of a ‘ Nisabüri ’ 
with the same full name as Ibn al-Banna’. The closest one appears to be: 
Abi ‘Ali al-Hasan b. Ahmad b. Muhammad b. ‘Ubaid Allah . . . an-Nisabiiri, 
known by the name of al-Mahmi,! who is known to have taught traditions in 
389; no other dates are given. In addition to modifying ' an-Nisabiii ', other 
parts of the name would have had to be omitted or modified in order to make 
it equivalent to Ibn al-Banna"s name.* 

Ibn an-Najjar’s criticism has, like that of Silafi, the virtue of being definite. 
On the basis of the present Diary,3 his statement can be credited as true, 
as far as grammar and classical usage are concerned. Still, given the character 
of the Diary itself, this judgment must be qualified, as will be seen below in the 
description of the Diary. 

To judge by the list of Ibn al-Banna’’s works, it would seem that his 
relations with contemporary Shà&fi'ites were on a more cordial basis than was 
later the case among those who came after him and quarrelled on his account. 
The Hanbalite historian Ibn Shafi‘ (474—543),* a teacher of the Shafi‘ite Sam ‘ani, 
praised Ibn al-Banná' for his theological works where he sought to treat of 
doctrines held in common by the Shafi‘ites and the Hanbalites,5 and which 
Ibn Shafi‘ said was done with a view to effecting a rapprochement between 
the two Schools. Sam'àni himself, perhaps under the influence of Ibn Shafi‘, 
praises Ibn al-Banna’ in a biographical notice devoted to him in one of his other 
works. Yaqiit who transmits the information given by Sam‘ani on Ibnal-Banna’, 
copies both the ‘ Nisábüri ' affair, as well as another laudatory account wherein 
Sam‘ani, surprisingly enough, refers to Ibn al-Banná' as one of the leading 


1 Tartkh Baghdad, vo, 277; Sam'üni, Ansab, fol. 512b without any dates given. 

3 of. the name of Ibn al-Banná', n. 2, p. 9. 

5 The Zahiriya Library has two more works of Ibn al-Bann&' which I noticed a few years ago. 
See the notes to the hat of Ibn al-Bann&"s works below. 

* See biographical notice in Muntazam, x, 134-5, Shadharat, tv, 135 ; Abü'l-Ma'àh Salih b. 
Shafi‘ al-Jili al-Hanbali, student of Ibn ‘Aqil. 

5 of. work No. 24 in the list below. 

* This confirms the statement that Ibn al-Bannü'"s ideas in theology were in conformity 
with those of his teacher Abii Yala ; cf. supra. 
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figures of his day, author of many works, and endowed with & pleasing manner 
of expression.! 3 

His Teaching Positions and hts Students.—The’ teaching career of Ibn 
al-Bannà' began in the lifetime of his teacher, Qadi Abū Ya'la, on the east 
side of Baghdàd. Later he acquired two study circles, one in Jami‘ al-Qagr 
and another in Jami‘ al-Mansiir. In addition to these two study circles, he 
was commissioned by the wealthy Hanbalite merchant Abü*Abd Allah b.Jarada 
to teach in a masjid built by the latter and known by his name.? He was 
also a special tutor of Ibn Jarada’s family. 

Ibn al-Banna’ contributed to the training of a good many well-known 
traditionalists and Qur'ànie scholars, according to the list of his students 
given by Ibn Rajab and other biographers.‘ The Qur'ünic scholars listed 
are Abii ‘Abd Allàh al-Bàri*,* Abü'l-'Izz al-Qalànisi,? and Abi Bakr al-Mazrafi ; 
while the traditionalist al-Humaidi® is also mentioned as having studied 
extensively under his direotion. 

Among those who related traditions on his authority, the following are 


1 Irshad, vo, 208, s.v. al-Hasan b. Ahmad al-Muqri’. 

2 See paragraph No. 35 of Diary. Masjid Ibn Jarada was located on the east side of Baghdad 
1n the precincts of the Caliphal Palace ; Ibn Jarada resided ın this quarter. Another well-known 
Hanbalite ascetic, Abū Mansir al-Khaiyat (d. 499) taught the Qur'ün to the blind ın this masjid 
for a long period of tame; 70,000 blind students are said to have mastered the Qur'án under his 
direction during the sixty odd years of his teaching, and this figure is insisted upon by such 
historians as Ibn al-Jauzi and Ibn an-Najjür. See Dhatl, 1, 118-9. Ibn Jarada also built a school 
for girls and commissioned Abii Talib al-‘Ukbari (d. 481) to teach them. See Diary, No. 96. 

3 This appears in a statement attributed to Ibn ‘Aqil by Ibn Rajab, see Dhat, 1, 43. 

4 Dhail, 1, 42. 

5 Abū ‘Abd Allah al-Husain b. Muhammad al-Harithi al.Bakri ad-Dabbàs, known as al-Bari‘ 
al-Baghdádl; born in Baghdad in 448; Qur'ánio scholar, he also taught hadith to the renowned 
historian of Damascus, Abü'l-Qüstm b. *Asükir (d. 571), and to the historian of Baghdad Ibn al- 
Jauzi (d. 597); author of Ash-shams, al-munira fi'l-gir@’at as-aab' ash-shahira (see Kashf az- 
zunün, VI, 775; cf. Ibn al-Jazari, Tabagat al-qurrd’, 1, 251) and of a diwûn of poetry; close 
friend of poet Ibn al-Habbüriya (d. 509, of. GAL, x, 252, Suppl., 1, 446-7) ; excerpta of his poetry, 
in dialogue with Ibn al-Habbüriya, are included in the biographioal notace devoted to him by 
Yaqit, Irshad (Cairo ed.), x, 147-54, more excerpts in Muntazam, x, 17. 

9 Abi’l-‘Izz Muhammad b. al-Husain b. Bundar al-Qalanisi (435—521) ; Qur'ünie teacher of 
wide reputation ; accused of Rafidism by ‘Abd al-Wahhüb al-Anmati (d. 528), teacher of Ibn 
al-Jauzi; biographical notices in Muntazam, x, 8 (where the nisba ‘ al-Migri ' should be amended 
to 1ead al-Muqri’), Subki, Tabagat ash-sháfi'iya, rv, 07, Ibn al-'Imüd al-Hanbali, Shadharüt, 
Iv, 64. 

7 Abii Bakr Muhammad b. al-Husain b. ‘Alf ash-Shaibàni al-Mazrafi (439—527) ; teacher of 
Ibn an-Násir (d. 550) and Ibn al-Jauzi; praised by Ibn an-Nàsir as the Qur'ünio scholar of his 
day ; a good biographical notice in Dhatl, 1, 214-6 ; see 1bid., 215, n. 1, where there is a question 
as to the nisba al-Mazrafi being al-Mazraqi; this nisba has been spelled out as ° al-Mazrafi’ m 
Yaqût, Mu‘jam al-buldàn, Iv, 52, whereas both Sam‘ini, 4nsab, fol. 526a, and Ibn al-‘Imad 
al-Hanbali, Shadharát, 1v, 82, spell it out as ' al-Mazragi' ; Sam'àni locates the town five miles 
west of Baghdad ; Yàgüt locates ıt three leagues away from Baghdad, and he and Ibn al-‘Imad 
place it to the north ; both Y&qüt and Sam‘Ani speak of 1t as a deserted place. 

3 Abū ‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. Abi’l-Futth b. ‘Abd Allah b. Humaid al-Humaidi al. 
Andalusi (before 420-488) ; al-Humaidi studied under the direction of Abū Bakr al-Khatib 
and was greatly influenced by him ; he was also a friend of the traditionalist Ibn Makiila (d. 476) ; 
studied under the Z&hinte Ibn Hazm (d. 456), travelled extensively and died ın Baghdad ; 
ef. GAL, 1, 338, Suppl, 1, 578-9; Muntazam, 1x, 96; Ansdb, fol. 177b. 
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mentioned: his two sons, Abū Ghalib Ahmad," and Yahya,? Abü'l-Husain 
b. Abi Ya‘la al-Farra’,> Abū Bakr b. ‘Abd al-Baqi,4 Ibn al-Husain,® and 
Abi’l-Qasim b. as-Samarqandi.® 

Other students not included in the lists of Ibn al-Banna’’s biographers 
are: his son Abū Nasr Muhammad,’ Abū’l-Qāsim b. Abi Ya'là al-Farra’,® 
Abü's-Su'üd al-Mubarak b. Talib al-Hal&wi al-Muqri'? Abū Bakr Ahmad b. 
al-Khattáb al-Hanbali, known as Ibn Süfán, Abū Saîd Safi b. ‘Abd Allah 
al-Jammali, Ja'far b. al-Hasan al-Darzijàni;? Abü'l-Ma'ali Ahmad b. Abi 
Tahir al-Madhari.8 

1 Abū Ghiltb Ahmad b. al-Hasan b. Ahmad b. ‘Abd Allah b. al-Bann&' (445-527) ; a teacher 
of hadith to Ibn al-Jauzi; biographical notice in Muntazam, x, 31 (modification of the name in the 
Hardar&bad edition is based on faulty sources) ; mentioned in Dhat, 1, 42, in his father's biography 
as one of his students of hadith. 

3 Abū ‘Abd Allih Yahya b. al-Hasan b. Ahmad b. ‘Abd Allah b. al-Banna’ (453-531); 
learned hadith from his father and was in turn a teacher of hadith to Ibn ‘Asakir and Ibn al-Jauzi ; 
Sam‘ani related traditions on his authority by tjaza; biographical notice in Dhail, 1, 226-8. 

3 Abü'l-Husain Muhammad b. Muhammad b. al-Farra’ (451—520) ; student of his father, 
Q&di Abū Ya'l& (d. 458), in hadith and of Sharif Abū Jafar (d. 471) ın fiqh; author of many 
works, one of which was the recently published Tabagat al-Hanatila (ed. Muhammad Hamid al- 
Fiqi, 1952, 2 vols.). 

4 Aba Bakr Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Báqi b. Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah al-Bazzáz, known as 
Qàdrl-Münstàn (442-585); see biographical notice ın Dhat, 1, 230-7. 

5 Abü'l-Qüsim Hibat Allah b. Muhammad ash-Shaibüni (432-525); biographical notice 
in Muntazam, x, 24. Ibn al-Jauzi writes that he learned under his direction the whole of Ahmad 
b. Hanbal’s Aftisnad as well as another hadith collection entitled al-Ghasániyat. The information 
on this collection (studied by Ibn Taimiya) in GAL, Suppl. 1, 121, needs to be amended : it 18 
attributed to Abū Bakr Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah b. Ibrahim (died in 354, instead of 359, bio- 
graphical notices, Tarikh Baghdad, v, 456-8 ; Muntazam, vu, 82), whereas it should be attributed 
to Abi Bakr Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah b. Ghailin al-Khazzáz (d. 322), biographical notice in 
Tarikh Baghdad, v, 446-6. Ibn al-Jauzi studied the collection under Abü'l-Qasim b. al-Hugain 
who in turn studied it under Abi Talib b. Ghailàn (846,17, 8 1-440, biographical notices ım 
Türikh Baghdad, 11, 234-5 ; Muntazam, viu, 139-40). But the Ghailàniyài could not be attributed 
to Abū Talib b. Ghailan, since it had been published by ad-Daraqutni (306-385) who had died 
before him, and who was a disciple of Abū Bakr b. Ghailan; cf. Muntazam, vm, 140, where 
Tbn al-Jauzi writes : 
ler se حتائنا أبو القاسم بن الحصين عن أبى طالب بن غيلان بالأجزاء التى تسعى الغيلانيات التي‎ 

* Abü'l-Qüsim Ismá'il b. Ahmad b. ‘Umar as-Bamarqandi (454-636); biographical notice 
in Muntazam, x, 98 (for the correction in the name, see also the biographical notice of his father 
Abii Bakr Ahmad (d. 489), ibid., rx, 08); teacher of Ibn al-Jauzi; see also Subki, T'abaqüt 
ash-shàfi'iya, where the date of his death 18 given as 638. 

7 Abii Nasr Muhammad b. al-Hasan b. al-Banna’ (484—510) ; biographical notice in Dhail, 
x, 142-3; eldest son of Ibn al-Banna’ under whose direction he studied hadith and figh, and whom 
he succeeded in his two study circles in Jimi‘ al-Qasr and Jámi' al-Mansür. 

3 Abii’l-Qisim ‘Ubaid Allah b. Muhammad b. al-Husam al-Farra’ (443—469); eldest son 
of Qadi Abii Ya‘li ; travelled extensively in search of traditions, but died at the early age of 26 
on his way to Mekka ; biographical notices in Jabagat al-banabila, nu, 235-6 and in Dhak, 
1, 16-17. ° Died 511 ; see biographical notice in Muntazam, Ix, 196. 

10 Died 514 ; see biographical notice, 1bid., 219. 

11 Died 645; biographical notices in 4nsáb, fol. 134b, and Muntazam, x, 144; freedman of 
Shaikh Abü ‘Abd Allah b. Jarada (see index, to be printed in the final part of this study); both 
Ibn al-Jauzi and Sam‘ani studied hadith under his direotion. 

12 Died 506 ; biographical notice in Dhail, 1, 36. ‘ 

13 462-540 ; biographical notice in Muntazam, x, 145-6; teacher of hadith to Ibn al-Jauzi. 
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His Death.—Ibn al-Bannà's career of teaching and writing was ended by 
his death on the 5th of Rajab, in the year 471. Funeral rites were performed 
at the two Mosque-Cathedrals where he had taught, Jami‘ al-Qasr and Jami‘ 
al-Mansür. The prayers were led by the Hanbalite doctor Abi Muhammad 
at-Tamimi (d. 488), and burial took place in the Cemetery of Bab Harb; 
attended by a multitudinous crowd. He had lived to the age of 75. 


His Works 


The number of works written by Ibn al-Bannà' are estimated to have been 
between 150 and 500.1 He wrote on various subjects: history and biography, 
fiqh, ethics and asceticism, hadwh, theology, philology, pedagogy, and the 
interpretation of dreams. The following list of his works is taken from the 
History of the Hanbalites by Ibn Rajab.* 


(1) Sharh al-Khiragi fv -figh 3 

(2) Al-kamal fv l-fiqh 

(3) Al-kaft’l-muhaddad fi sharh al-mujarrad * 

(4) Al-khisal wa l-agsam 

(5) Nuzhat at-talib f7 tajrid al-madhahib 

(6) Adab al-‘Glim wa’l-muta‘allim 5 

(T) Sharh kitab al-Kérmàns fs t-ta'bir ° 

(8) Sharh qagidat Ibn Abi Dawid fv s-sunna ° 

(9) Al-manamat al-mar'ya l’l-Imam Ahmad 8 
(10) Akhbar al-auliya wa'l-ubbad bi-Makka 


1 The number is given as 150 m Muntazam, vir, 319, and Irshád, vin, 266; in Dhail, 1, 43, 
the number is given as ‘ over 300° according to Ibn Shafi’, and (ibid., 44) 500 according to 


Muntazam ; the latter number appears to be due to a copyist who read Ibn al-Jauzi's flag cnad 
as afl. .مس‎ The error 18 repeated by some of the later biographers of Ibn al-Bannã’. 


2 Dhan, 1, 45-0. 

3 Listed also by Ibn Badran, in his Madkhal ila madhhab al-Imim Ahmad b. Hanbal(Damaaous, 
n.d.), 216. For al-Khiraqi (d. 334), see GAL, 1, 183, Suppl., 1, 311. His Afukhtasar fi'Lfigh هد‎ 
reported to have had as many as 300 commentaries, cf. n. 6, p. 11. An excerpt of Ibn al-Bann&''s 
commentary will be found in DAa, 1, 46. 

4 An excerptis given by Ibn Rajab, ibid. It is probably a commentary on the work of his 
teacher of fiqh, Qadi Abii Ya'là, entitled al-Mujarrad fi’l-madhhab, seo Ibn Abi Ya'là, Tabagat 
al-handbila, ,كد‎ 205. Cf. Ibn Badràün, Madkhal, 206, who attributes to Ibn al-Bann&' a Kiab 
al-mujarrad. fi'l-figh. 

5 Excerpt in Dhat, 1, 52-3. 

* Abū Muhammad (Abi ‘Abd Allah ?) Harb b. Ismà'il al-Kirmàni (d. 288), disciple of Ahmad 
b. Hanbal, see Ibn Abi Yala, Tabagat al-hanabila, 1, 145-6; Sam'àni, Ansüb, fol. 4801; Yàqüt, 
Mugam al-buldan, Ix, 213, vI, 377; Ibn Badrün, Madkhal, 206. For this work of al-Kirmüni, 
see Ibn an-Nadim, Fihrist (Cairo ed ), 439. 

7 This 15 a commentary on the ‘Agida in verse by ‘Abd Allah b. Abi Dawid (230-316), son of 
Abû Dawid, author of the Sunan. The 'Agida is given m the biographical notace devoted to 
him by Ibn Abi Ya'là, in 7656084 al-hanübia, n, 51-5; several variants are to be noted in 
comparison with the edition given in ‘Ashr rasd’il wa-'aqá'id. salafiya (ed. Muhammad Ahmad 
‘Abd as-Salim, Cairo 1361/1932), 16-17. See also GAL, Suppl., I, 267. 

5 cf. Ibn al-Jauzi, Mandgib al-Imam Ahmad b. Hanbal (ed. Muhammad Amin al-Khanji, 
Cairo, 1349/1930), 436 ff. (chapter: ‘ Dhikru 'l-manamáti 'llati ru'rye fiha Ahmad b. Hanbal’), 
where Ibn al-Bannà&' 18 cited abundantly in the tsnads. 
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(11) Sifat al-‘ubbad fvt-tahajjud wa’l-aurad 

(12) Mi-mu'amalat wa’s-sabr ‘ala ’l-mundzalat 

(13) Ar-risala fV s-suküt wa-luzüm al-buytüt 1 

(14) Salwat al-hazin ‘inda shiddat al-anin 

(15) Tabagat al-fugah@ ® 

(16) 45785 al-a’tmma al-khamsa 

(17) At-tartkh ? 

(18) Mashyakhat shuyükhihs 4 

(19) Fadail sha‘ban 

(20) Kitab al-libas 

(21) Manàqib al-Imam Ahmad 5 

(22) Akhbar al-Qadi Abi Ya‘la ® 

(23) Sharaf ashab al-hadith 

Go Thana Ahmad ‘ala ’sh- -Shafi't, wa-thand ash-Shafi't ‘ala Ahmad, 
wa-fada’ il ash-Shafi ? 

(25) Kitab az-zakàh wa-tqab man farata fiha 

(26) Al-mafsul f1 kitab allah 

(27) Sharh al-idah fV n-nalw W'l-Fartsi 8 

(28) Mukhtasar gharib al-hadith li-Abi ‘Ubaid (classified alphabetically) ? 


His Diary 


Majmü' 17.—The present Diary is only a Haginens of what must have been 
a larger work. It constitutes a part of Majmu' 17, preserved in the Zahiriya 


1 Kashf az-zunün, DI, 444-5; Lisän al-mizün, 195; cf. Diary, No. 180, 3; Sakhiwi, I'làn, 
transl. F. Rosenthal in A Asstory of Muslim historiography, 217; of. ibid., the interesting remark 
of Sakh&wi concerning the alleged desire of Ibn al-Banna’ (found ın several of the biographies 
cited in n. 2, p. 9) to have been mentioned by al-Khatib al-Baghdadi m the latter’s History. 

3 Kashf az-zuntin, IY, 149; used by the historian of Baghdad, Ibn an-Najjür (d. 643), see 
Subki, Tabagüt ash-shàfi'iya, ri, 51; and by Ibn Rajab, see Dhasl, 1, 206. 

3 It is by this title that Ibn Rajab refers to the present Diary, of Dhail, 1, 10. The other 
parts of the Diary are lost. Two excerpts of what I believe to be other parts of the Diary, known 
to Ibn al-Jauzi but not to Ibn Rajab, will be found in Muntazam, viu, 248-9, and 316. See 
below, pp. 26-7. 

4 In the Zahiriys Library m Damasous. 

5 of. Ibn al-Jauzi’s book by the same title (cf. n. 2, p. 9), where Ibn al-Bannà' is cited 
frequently. Other works on Managib Ahmad b. Hanbal: one by the great Hanbalite mystio 
al-Harawi al-Angari (d. 481), cited m his work Dhamm al-kalam, British Museum MS. 1571, 
fols. 106b and 109a, listed by Ibn Rajab in Dhatl, I, 66; another by the Hanbalite traditionalist 
Yahya b. Manda (d. 611), excerpta of which will be found in Dhail, 1, 56, 125, and 158. 

* Qadî Abū Ya'là b. al-Farrá' al-Hanbali (d. 458), the author's teacher. 

7 It is perhaps a work such as this one that Ibn Shafi‘ had in mind when he praised Ibn 
al-Banná&' for works which he had written with a view to effecting a rapprochement between the 
two Schools; see Dhat, 1, 43. 

* Abii ‘Ali al-Hasan b. Ahmad al-Fürisi (d. 377); see GAL, 1, 113-4, Suppl., 1, 176-0, where 
other commentaries are cited. For this commentary by Ibn al-Bann&', see Suyiiti, Bughyat 
alwwüh, 216; Yaqit, Irshad, vir, 266, where Yüqüt states he has seen ıt, and Hajji Khalifa, 
Kashf az-zunün, 1, 512, where the nisba ‘ al-Misri’ attributed to Ibn al-Bann&' should be amended 
to ‘ al-Muqn’’. 

° Abi "Ubaid al-Qàsim b. Sallam (d. 223—4/837—8), GAL, 1, 107, Suppl., 1, 166, Ibn an-Nadim, 
Fihrist (Cajro ed.), 120. See Diary, No. 184, 2. There is a work attributed to him m the Zahiriya 
Library in Damascus with an autograph of the Hanbalite Yüsuf b. ‘Abd al-Hádi (d. 909; GAL, 
n, 107, SuppL, rz, 947), entitled Kitab ar-radd ‘ala ’l-mubtadi‘a. 
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Library in Damascus,’ and is composed of 16 folios in all, fol. 163a to 178b, 
19 x 13 cm. The pages are unequal as to the amount of the written matter 
they contam, ranging between 20 and 31 lines each. 

Majmü' 17 contains the following items :— 


كتاب سلوك طريق السلف في ذكر مشا الشيخ Af gl a‏ عبد l(folla):‏ 
GH‏ بن خلف» تحرج الامام العالم SG‏ الدين al‏ عبد الله £^ 
ان يوسف بن a£‏ البرزالي”* 


أنشدنا الإمام أبو النجم هلال بن E it‏ بن هلال "aee JI‏ لنفسه” :)242( 2 
من حدیث ابن مندهة (24b):‏ 3 
حديث eS‏ بن ساعدة» وغير (30a): EHS‏ 4 
UL‏ الثاني من al dul‏ الحسين...ن سمعون الواعظ» Sethe‏ على :(4388) 5 
6 
عشر عالس 


ا جزء الشامن من فوائد الشيخ al‏ القامم oed‏ بن محمد بن إبراهيم (13a):‏ 6 
ا لمحتال المعدل guod es‏ الشيخ عبد العز يز بن AF AF‏ 
النخشى الحافظ” 


الجزء فيه 371 على من Ja‏ القرآن علوق » للنجاد” : (87a)‏ 7 
فضائل فاطمة, لان (104a) : "ous‏ 8 
من مناقب النساء الصاحات لعند He gall‏ :)1172( 9 


1 See Yusuf al-‘Ishsh, Fihri: makhiutai dar al-kutub az-Zàhiriya (Damascus, 1047), 156-7 ; 
GAL, rr, 2, 660 (in ‘ Nachtrage und Berichtigungen ?). 

? Died 036; cf. F. Rosenthal, A history of Muslim historiography, 445, n. T;  Bidáya, xxu, 
163, grandfather of historian ‘Alam ad-Din al-Birzáli; Ibn al-'Imàd makes him the latter's 
father, Shadharat, v, 182. 

3 al-Jazari al-Faqih al-Hantali (d. 610); a biographical notice in Shadhardt, v, 44. 

* Abii ‘Abd Allāh Muhamn ad >. Ishaq b. Manda (d. 395) biographical notice in Ibn Abi 
Ya‘la, Tabagát al-handbila, Tı, 1€7 ; cf. F. Rosenthal, op. cit., 328, n. 1. 

5 cf. HI, art. Lammens, s.v. ‘ Kuss Ibn 58108 ’. 

5 Died 387; see GAL, Supol., 1, 360, where this item 18 cited, but without specification of 
juz’; of. item 14. 

7 Died 4656-7-9, a biographical notice ın Sam‘ani, Ansûb, s.v. * Ustughdàdizi ', fol. 31a, line Û; 
cf. Yüàqut, Mu‘jam al-buldan, I, 248 ; of. GAL, Suppl, 1, 565, line 27. 

* Perhaps Abi Bakr Ahmad b. Salman an-Najjüd (d. 348); Sam‘ani, Ansab, fol. 553a ; 
Ibn al-Jauzi, Muntazam, vi, 390. 

° Abū Hafs ‘Umar b. Ahmed b. Shahin (d. 385); for the author, see GAL, 1, 165, Suppl., 
I, 276; the work cited here is listed in GAZ, 11, 2, 664 (* Nachtrage und Berichtigungen ’). 

10 Taqî 'd-Din Abii Muhammad ‘Abd al-Ghani b. ‘Abd al-Wahid al-Jammüá'ili al-Maqdisi 
al-Hanbali (d. 600) ; for the author, see GAL, 1, 356, Suppl., 1, 605. 
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10 (1269): ERSTE 

من فضائل pla‏ لابن السمرقندي* : (143a)‏ 11 

الجزء الثالث من الأخبار «eA y‏ رواية “Ye gl‏ حمد بن القسم بن (155a):‏ 12 
معروف إن حبيب (؟) المعروف بان al‏ صر "(D‏ 


هذا خط Ye of‏ بن البنّاء الحسن بن أحمد الفقيه (163a) : eb‏ 13 

14 (1799): * Eel Jl ان سممون‎ dul من‎ GUI 

الجزء فيه أربعون a‏ من مسموعات الحافظ al‏ القسم علي بن الحسن )1998( 15 
بن هبة الله t- ilal‏ 


Date.—The problem of dating the D4ary is a simple one. The beginning 
of each lunar month, almost without exception, is established by the author as 
being such and such a day, even though he did not have anything to report 
for that particular first day of the month. The result is that, along with other 
dates given with precision in the text of the Diary, almost every entry which it 
contains may be likewise dated with precision. Thus the present fragment 
of the Diary begins on Sunday the first day of the lunar month of Shauwal 
of the year 461, which corresponds to 3 August 1068 of the Christian era. The 
last entry is dated the 14th of Dhü'l-Qa'da, 461, corresponding to 4 September 
1069. 

There are some mistakes in the dates as set down by the author ; some he 
corrected, and others apparently escaped his attention. The dated entries, 
indicating the date on which an event took place, do not necessarily indicate 
the date on which the entry was recorded ; the author rarely declares having 
written the report of a given event on the same day of its occurrence. The 
month with the lowest amount of entries is Shauwal, 461, where there are only 
a few lines; while Rabi II, of the same year, is the most documented one. The 
most frequent and persistent documentation occurs with regard to the case of 
Ibn ‘Aqil. 

Place of Compostiton.—The Diary was written in Baghdad, as can be 
readily seen from its contents. But it was later brought to Damascus where it 


1 In 3 juz's; no external indication of authorship. 

* Perhaps Abi’l-Laith Nasr b. Muhammad as-Samarqandi (d. c. 373), GAL, 1, 195-6; or 
the Shafi‘ite traditionalist Abü'l-Qásim Ism&'il b. Ahmad b. as-Samarqandi (d. 536-8), Muntazam, 
x, 98, Subki, rv, 204. 1 

3 For the work, see GAL, SuppL, x (Anhang), 912, where it is listed, but without specification 
of juz’, For a biographical notice of Abū ‘Ali Muhammad b. al-Qāsim b. Ma'rüf, whose nisba’s 
are listed as at-Tamim! ad-Dimashqi al-Akhbàari (d. 347), see Ibn al-‘Imad al-Hanbali, Shadharüt, 
Tr, 376; his teacher Abū Bakr Ahmad b. ‘Ali al-Marwazi (Tàrikh Baghdad, yv, 303), was accused 
of forging traditions, and the disciple was accused of plagiarizing the teacher’s works. 

* The present Diary. 

5 of. item 5, above, 

* The historian of Damascus, Ibn 'Asákir (d. 671); compiled several Arba'üm works, some 
of which are cited in Haji Khalifa, Kashf az-zuntin, 1, 232 ff.; of. GAL, 1, 831. 
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was dedicated as wagf in the library of the Diya’iya Madrasa by its founder, 
the renowned Hanbalite traditionalist, Dryà' ad-din Abū ‘Abd Allah Mubammad 
b. ‘Abd al-Wahid al-Maqdisi (67-643). The first page of the fragment, 
fol. 163a, carries the following note m the margin: وو قف بالضائثة‎ wagf— 
possesaton of the Diya’iya School. Diya’ ad-din al-Maqdisi, founder of this 
School and dedicator of his own, as well as of other, books to its library, had 
made a trip to Baghdad shortly before the death of Ibn al-Jauzi (d. 597) under 
whose direction he studied hadith. Returning to Damascus at the turn of the 
century, Diya’ ad-din, who had gathered many manuscripts during his travels, 
may have brought back with him the present fragment of the Diary. In any 
event, it found 158 way to him and he constituted it wagf in the library of the 
school which he founded.? 

Authorship —Being only a fragment of the whole work, the Diary is not 
signed by its author. An external indication of authorship is found at the 
head of the first page, corresponding to folio 163a of the Majmii‘, where the 
following words are written by a hand other than that of the author :—- 

هذا خط sje Gl‏ ن المثّاء الحسن نن “hd cil ael‏ 

(This is the handwriting of Abi ‘Ali b. al-Banna’ al-Hasan b. Ahmad, 
the Hanbalite jurisconsult.) These words, and the two words already mentioned 
in the preceding paragraph, constitute all that is not of the author's handwriting. 
All marginal notes found elsewhere in the D«ary (fols. 166a, 168b, 171b, 173a, 
174b, and 178b), are those of the author himself. In the text of the Diary, 
the author, speaking in the first person and relating incidents which were 
brought to his attention, has other people referring to him by name. Thus in 
paragraph No. 74, he is referred to as 'ash-Shaikh Abū ‘Ali b. al-Baunà' ’, 
and in No. 79, as ° Ibn al-Bann&8' '. There is therefore no doubt that the writer 
of the Diary and Abi ‘Ali b. al-Banna' are one and the same person. Other 
evidence of authorship may be found in excerpts of the Diary used by Ibn Rajab, 
as will be seen below. 

Sources of the Drary.—Most of the information contained in the Diary 
is the result of the personal observations and experiences of the author himself. 
But the author does not neglect to report information which was not the result 
of his own direct observation. These sources of information may be listed 
as follows :— 

(a) Reports from outside of Baghdad, such as Palestine or the Arabian 
Peninsula, which come to Baghdad via communiqués either specifically stated 
as sent by merchants or without specification of source. In the case of the 
earthquake which is reported as having occurred in Palestine on Tuesday, 

1 GAL, 1, 398-9, Suppl., 1. 690. For a history of the school and its founder see ‘Abd al-Qüdir 
b. Muhammad an-Nu‘aimi, Ad-daris fi tàrikh al-madüris (ed. Ja'far al-Hinni, Damascus, 1370/ 
1961), zz, 91 ff. 


* of. 1bid., 91 (hne 6 from bottom), where Diya’ ad-din is called the founder (báni) of the 
school, and 1bid , 94, last lino, where he ıs called its dedicator in wagf (wagif ad- Dwwá'iya). 
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the llth of Jumada I, 461, the communiqué, from which Ibn al-Banna’ had 
copied the information, had been sent to Baghdad by merchants who were in 
the area, a copy thereof finding its way to the wealthy Hanbalite merchant 
Abū ‘Abd Allah b. Jarada. The author's close relations with this man gave him 
access to the information in question. Whenever the author's source of outside 
information was derived from such communiqués, he would indicate the source 
by terms such as the following: من التجار‎ d ورد الخير.‎ (No. 3); 
ورد ابر‎ (Nos. 11, 104) ; وردت‎ Mt (No. 20). 

(b) Reports on events in Baghdad and its vicinity which were related to 
the author by acquaintances of his who would often come to him with the news, 
or from whom the news was solicited by the author himself (No. 94). A good 
number of these informants were well placed to observe the facts on which they 


reported ; they will be found identified, in most cases, in the notes attached 
to the text. 


(c) Anonymous pan introduced by such verbs as: 3 — c — 
ذكر‎ — g عرف ار و‎ 


The Diary as a Source.—The Diary is a contemporary and, for the most 
parb, a primary source of the period with which it deals. Some texts in the 
Diary, such as the two reports concerning the earthquakes in Palestine (No. 3) 
and in the Arabian Peninsula (No. 11), may be found in other historical sources. 
But these sources cannot be considered as dependent upon the Dtary simply 
because they carry very similar reports on the earthquakes. This similarity 
is most likely the result of the similarity of the original communiqués dissemi- 
nated in the various localities and copied independently. The later historical 
sources carry no other information from the Diary, nor are their reports on 
the earthquakes the same as those of the Diary, word for word. 

On the other hand, the Diary itself was used as a source, though in a most 
restricted way, by Ibn Rajab in his Continuation to Ibn Abi Ya'la's History 
of the Hanbalstes. Ibn Rajab refers to the present Diary of Ibn al-Banna’ 
as ‘at-Tarikh ’.® Such also is its title as given by Ibn Rajab under No. 17 
of the above list of works attributed to Ibn al-Bann&'. That Ibn Rajab is 
referring to the present Diary by this title can be easily seen in the reference 
he makes to it, in the brief biographical notice which he devotes to the Hanbalite 
Ibn Tauba al-Ukbari (d. 461( *: في تاريخه وقال: هو صاحب‎ LI بن‎ "d 


JÈ. These last four words are but a paraphrase of what Ibn‏ و الأدب 
al-Bannà' had said in the biographical notice which he himself had devoted‏ 


1 of. the remarks of Claude Cahen, ‘La Chronique d'al-'Azimi', JA, ccxxx, 1938, 350. 
For the later sources on the earthquake, see Diary, No. 11, n. 1. 
2 So also does the much later historian Yafi'l, Mir'at aL-janán, m, 100, where he speaks of 
Ibn al-Bannd’ as: & iy .صاحب التواليف‎ 
3 Dhail, 1, 10. 
VOL. XVIIL PART l, : 3 
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to the same *Ukbari : بالأدب‎ à ومعرقة‎ c وکن له خط‎ 1 Another reference 


by Ibn Rajab to the Diary, only this time without mentioning the ‘ “Parikh ’, 
18 made on the succeeding page of the Dhatl, where the biographical notice 
devoted to Abū Muhammad al-Baradani (d. 461) is copied almost entirely from 
the Diary.” 

It is by no means certain that the title ‘ at-Tarikh ’ was given to che work 
by its author; indeed, it is no less uncertain that the author had even taken 
the trouble to give his Diary a title, since all indications point to the fact 
that he was writing it for his personal use with no intention of publishing 
it as it stood (see below). What is certam, however, is that the title ‘ at-Tarikh ' 
as used by Ibn Rajab refers to the present Dtary. 

Ibn Rajab himself had access only to that part of the Diary which is being 
edited here, and which carries no title. This may be seen in what we believe 
to be another extract from the Diary of Ibn al-Banna’, copied by Ibn Rajab, 
not directly from the Diary, but rather from a copy made thereof by Ibn 
al-Jauzi. The extract in question is a wasiya written by Sharif Abū Jafar, 
just before he died in 470, to Abū ‘Abd Allah b. Jarada. Since the present 
fragment of the Diary does not cover that period, the extract cannot be found 


init. Here is how the extract is introduced by Ibn Rajab ? : [SS اجو‎ cl] |] قال‎ 
حمفر ووصئته‎ ad Cb tll bs 405 y قال : : حاءت‎ UI c ا علي‎ 


([Ibn al-Jauzi] said : Iread in the‏ إلى lee Jl‏ بن (ues‏ و هذه لسخما 


handwriting of Abi ‘Ali b. al-Banna’ [and this is what] he said: A note in 
the handwriting of Sharif Abi Ja‘far, his last will, was brought to Abū ‘Abd 
Allah b. Jarada ; so I wrote it down and these were its contents :). In this 
case Ibn Rajab’s source was again Ibn al-Banna’, but this time derived 
through Ibn al-Jauzi who had seen the original text of Ibn al-Banna’. 
Assuming, for the time being, that Ibn al-Jauzi had copied from the Diary of 
Ibn al-Banna’ rather than from some other work of his, this would mean that, 
of the two fragments, Ibn Rajab had direct access only to the present 
fragment of the Diary. 

On the other hand, Ibn al-Jauzi includes no information from the present 
Diary in his history, the Muntazam. He names Ibn al-Banna’ as his source 
on two different occasions, both of which concern periods not included in the 
present Diary. One of these, concerning the year 470, has just been quoted. 
The second excerpt relates to a period four and one-half months prior to the 
period treated by the present Diary. Again here, Ibn al-Jauzi introduces the 


text as follows: قال‎ AJ) o على‎ Jl Ls وقرات‎ (I read in the handwriting of 
Abi ‘Ali b. al-Banna’ [and this is what] he said :).4 Ibn Rajab makes use of this 
1 See Diary, No. 56. On Ibn Rajab’s use of the Diary, see below. 


3 of. Dhail, 1, 11, and Diary, No. 66. ; 3 cf, Dhan, 1, 29, and Muntazam, vin, 310. 
* Muntazam, vui, 248-9. 
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text of Ibn al-Banna’ through Ibn al-Jauzi. On this occasion, however, he neglects 
to cite Fbn al-Jauzi as his source. But a comparison of his text with that of 
Ibn al-Jauzi reveals quite clearly its dependence on the latter. Ibn Rajab 
depends very heavily on the Muntazam of Ibn al-Jauzi as a source for the Dhatl, 
and though he cites most frequently Ibn al-Jauzi as his source, there are several 
occasions where he simply neglects to do so. Thus Ibn Rajab did not have 
access to this second excerpt, preceding the period covered by the present 
Diary. : 

The excerpts which were copied by Ibn al-Jauzi bear definite indications 
of having been copied from the Diary of Ibn al-Banna’. Both excerpts are 
historical and fit into the category of items which were noted by Ibn al-Banna' 
in his Diary. The style, the dating, the individuals involved, the use of the 
first person, and the noting down of information obtained at the house of 
Abū ‘Abd Allah b. Jarada, are facts which recall the Diary. 

On this basis, Ibn al-Jauzi would then have had access to excerpts of the 
Diary which are now lost. It is almost certain that he did not have access 
to the present fragment of the Diary, since he would have made some use of it, 
if only to record some of the information it contained, such as obituaries 
devoted to Hanbalites and other well-known men who died in the period covered. 
On the other hand, Ibn Rajab had access to the present Diary to the exclusion 
of the other parts mentioned. The fragmentary state of the Diary must have 
occurred some time before the use of some of its parts by Ibn al-Jauzi in his 
Muntazam. 

Termini of the Dsary.—Ibn al-Banna’ died in 471. The excerpt relating 
to the year 470 is evidence that he was active in his note-taking until the last 
years of his life. The year 471 may therefore be safely considered as the terminus 
ad quem of the Diary. Just how early Ibn al-Bannà' may have begun his 
Diary, cannot be determined at present. 

Ibn Rajab’s use of the Diary.—Ibn Rajab, in his Continuation to Ibn Abi 
Ya‘la’s History of the Hanbalstes, starts with the biographies of those who 
died in the year 460. Yet his use of the Diary (460 to 461) was very restricted, 
not only as to the obituaries of Hanbalites which he would normally be expected 
to have included, but also as to the events which took place and involved 
many leading Hanbalites of the day. 

Thus, of the many obituaries found in the Diary, Ibn Rajab has only 
transmitted three ; namely those of Ibn Tauba al-"Ukbari (No. 56), al-Baradani 
(No. 66), and Sihr Hibat al-Muqri' (No. 58).* Several other obituaries of men 
listed as Hanbalites of some note were omitted.? The reasons for these omissions 
are not clear in every case; but that they were conscious omissions, there 

1 of, Dhatl, 1, 24-5, and Muntazam, loo. cit. 

3 For the source of this last obituary which was not taken from the Diary, cf. Tabagat al- 
hanàbila, Ir, 231-2. 

3 cf. Jamila al-‘Ajjan (Diary, No. 12), al-Hamadhani (No. 13), Abü'l-Fath b. Qurraiq (1) 


(No. 15), an-Najjád al-Hanbali (No. 26), Abū ‘Abd Allah al.Qassür (No. 36), al-Amidi (No. 67), 
Abii Tab al-"Ukbari (No. 96), ‘Uthman al-Kharyát (No. 119), Abi’l-Husain b. at-Tuyüri(No. 123). 
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can hardly be any doubt. The question as to whether the Diary was in its 
present state of integrity at the time of its use by Ibn Rajab, may be easily 
answered in the affirmative, not only because it was constituted as wagf by 
. Diya’ ad-din al-Maqdisi more than a century before, but for other reasons 
as wel. Ibn Rajab copies the obituary of al-Baradani (No. 66), folio 169a 
of the Diary, but omits, for no apparent reason, that of al-Amidi on the 
very same folio. From the rather lengthy obituary of Ibn Tauba al-‘Ukbari 
(No. 56) he chooses a few words, but omits the notes of Ibn al-Bannà' implicating 
this Hanbalite as a traitor and outcast. 

One other omission, which is conspicuous in its absence from Ibn Rajab’s 
Continuation, is the case of Ibn *Aqil.! A good amount of information is noted 
by Ibn al-Banna’ in the Diary concerning this case. Ibn Rajab in his own rela- 
tion of the case, takes the Muntazam of Ibn al-Jauzi as his source and avoids 
using the detailed information found in the notes of Ibn al-Bann&'. Significant 
in this regard are the introductory words to the account given by Ibn Rajab. 
Commenting on a statement of Ibn ‘Aqil which he had just quoted, he writes : 
* As for the harm which he mentions as having been done to him by his com- 
panions, and the demand they made upon him to abandon (the company of) 
a certain group of scholars, I shall explain them (hereinafter) in part . . .’.? 
Ibn Rajab thus states that his explanation is going to be partial, even after 
he had related all that the Muntazam of Ibn al-Jauzi had to offer on the case. 
Tt is evident, then, that Ibn Rajab had some other information regarding the 
case which he did not wish to divulge. Much as in the previous case of Abü 
Talib al-‘Ukbari, where he made use of only a few words in a lengthy bio- 
graphical notice in the Diary, containing adverse information compromising the 
character of that Hanbalite, Ibn Rajab chose to transmit only that information 
which had already been published in the Muntazam avoiding the intimate 
details which Ibn al-Banna’ had noted in his Diary. 

This was not done from any lack of trust in the credibility of Ibn al-Banna’’s 
information. The answer must be sought in the private character of the Diary 
and in the intimate details which it offered about certain members of the 
Hanbalite school. Ibn Rajab did not wish to publish the differences which were 
current among these members. He abstained from the full use of information 
concerning al-‘Ukbari, because it would have compromised the character of a 
fellow Hanbalite. He abstained from using the information concerning Ibn 
‘Aqil’s case, because it involved fellow Hanbalites and shed unfavourable light 
on some of them. Ibn Rajab was simply acting according to the true spirit of 
Muslim solidarity, which enjoins prudent silence in all matters of dissension 
among the faithful. 

What about Ibn al-Bannà' and the intimate details of his Diary * Had he 
indeed intended to publish these, he would certainly have violated such a 
principle. An example of the type of information which the author would not 
have wanted to be known is the internal dissension among Hanbalites, a fact 

1 See Diary, No. 15, n. 2. 2 Dhad, 1,174. 
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which he repeatedly deplores in the Diary. Another example is the information 
which the Diary contains about Sharif Abi Ja'far!—in whose favour the 
author shows a great amount of partiality—information which puts the Sharif 
in an unfavourable light. The Diary appears merely to have been the depository 
of information considered important or interesting by the author, and which 
could serve as a general notebook upon which the author could later draw with 
discretion for purposes of publication. 

Value of the Diary.—Since the author's aim was to note down all that he 
considered, for one reason or another, to be worth preserving, his first draft 
not intended for publication, it is certain that the contents of his Diary have 
& greater evidential value than if he had written for propaganda purposes. 
The Diary reveals the temperament of the author, his personality, his prejudices, 
more vividly and more accurately than the stereotyped accounts given in the 
biographical notices devoted to him. 

The principal value of the Dtary lies in the fact that it deals with the day- 
to-day socio-religious life of Baghdad, with the author concentrating his 
attention on the Hanbalites and their activities. Although it is only a fragment 
of the whole work, yet it treats certain phases of life in appreciable detail, 
allowing the reader to come into closer contact with the spirit of the times, 
by reading firsthand accounts of some of the prevailing conditions. 

Contents.—The contents of the Diary are varied: events of historical 
interest, numerous obituaries, anecdotes, traditions, miracles or wonders, 
verses of poetry by the author, numerous dreams and their interpretations. 
The greater part of history which it contains is local, concerning the social, 
political, and religious life of Baghdad proper, and its vicinity ; only a small 
amount of information concerns other parts of the Islamic world. Among the 
important personages frequently referred to by the author, the following may 
be listed : the Caliph al-Qà'im (No. 4, 2) and the Wazir Ibn Jahir (No. 18, 1) ; 
and especially, Shaikh Abii Mansür b. Yüsuf (No. 22, 2), Shaikh Ibn Jarada 
(No. 3, 2), Shaikh Ibn Ridwàn (No. 8, 3), Nagib al-Hashimiyin (No. 17, 1), 
Sharif Abii Ja‘far (No. 17, 3), and Ibn ‘Aqil (No. 15, 2). Much about the author 
himself may be learned in connexion with these last six personages. The first 
three were wealthy Hanbalite merchants, and the last three, with Ibn Ridwan, 
were the principal actors in what the author refers to as the ' Case of Ibn 
‘Aqil’ leading to the latter's retraction of 465/1072.2 The author was biased 
in favour of Sharif Abü Ja'far, against Ibn 'Aqil. 

Dreams and their interpretations play an important role in the Diary, 
in so far as they too allow the reader to get a closer view of the author. For 
it is here that he allows himself to speak freely of his likes and dislikes. Whether 
it be a dream of his own or one which was brought to him for interpretation, 
it presented him with an occasion to predict some event, to praise or to condemn 
some person seen in the dream. Thus, for example, in interpreting one dream, 


1 See Diary, No. 17, n. 8. * of. Massignon, Recueil de textes snédsis, 92. 
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the author ‘ foresaw’ the return of the Wazir Ibn Jahir in the graces of the 
Caliph (Diary, No. 53) ; in others, he praises himself for his own good qualities 
(e.g., No. 54), for the spiritual benefits he procures for other people (No. 79, 
second dream); and he arrives at an interpretation that his abode (No. 176) 
and that of his relatives (No. 107) will be in heaven. As for others, outside his 
family circle, there is he who will suffer for the evil that he had committed 
during his life (No. 161), and another (No. 79) who is destined for hell-fire 
on account of his zandaqa. 

These are some examples of the subjective side of the Diary. As for the 
objective side, there are many details of lustorical import for the general 
historian of the period, euch as the dismissal of the Wazir Ibn Jahir and his 
reinstatement by the Caliph, the relations between Hanbalites and Shafi‘ites, 
between Hanbalites and tae government, and among the Hanbalites themselves. 
For this reason, the Diary is of particular, though limited, importance, for the 
history of the Hanbalite school of the fifth/eleventh century. 

Text.—The text of the Diary is that of a first draft, written without care. 
The handwriting is complicated throughout and obscure in many places. 
There is à minimum of diacritical marks. The letters themselves are not always 
clearly traced out ; they often appear attached to each other where they should 
not be, and m many cases, they do not even appear. I spent a great amount of 
time merely on the deciphermg of the text, for the relative success of which 
a special alphabet had tc be constructed. A certam number of words remain 
undeciphered and are marked in each case by an ellipsis where they were too 
doubtful to risk a reading; a question mark is placed after words where 
conjecture was possible. 

Since the manuscript was written by the author himself, a minimum amount 
of modifications have been brought to the text. These modifications are only 


of an orthographic character. For example, in the words: رسو لسر أو الفب‎ 
the alif was restored: YT — lal — رسول‎ V; inthe words: ترحوا ارحوا‎ 
the alif was omitted: „> es ;رحو‎ LS was changed to كل ما‎ when the 
meaning required it: الحا‎ was changed to ald} : أتخطا‎ was written p: 
and le was written c^ ; etc. The grammatical mistakes were left intact 
in the text, and noted in the critical apparatus at the bottom of each page. 
Anomalies of language were also left intact, such as a Js, used by the author 
m the same sense as ol .قال‎ Another anomaly is the use of the plural verb 
when placed before the 5lural subject, a practice which is admitted by the 
spoken language alone; eg, الصالحون...‎ | as; and دعوة كبيرة أولاد‎ | Jf 
الشسخ..‎ 5 etc. 

It may be mentioned here in passing that it was perhaps for such mistakes 

and anomalies that Ibn an-Najjàr severely criticized Ibn al-Barna' for a 
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lack of knowledge of the Arabic language. However, it is not entirely certain 
that Ibn &l-Bannà' deserved so severe a criticism. Anomalies in grammar and 
classical usage can be charged to his use of the colloquial language which 
required less thought on his part, and which he used for the purpose of getting 
his notes down with à minimum of effort. Writing for his own use, as in the 
Diary, the author did not concern himself too much with the rules of classical 
grammar. The justification for Ibn an-Najjar’s criticism cannot therefore 
be fully made on the basis of the present Diary, and must wait until other 
works of the author are found, works which had been intended for publication. 

Explanatory Notes.—Our principal concern in the notes to the Diary is 
to identify the persons to whom the author referred. For most of these, only one 
biographical source is given, leaving it to the interested reader to look up 
the others according to the full name of the author, or the date of his death, 
in the other readily accessible historical-biographical works. Wherever possible, 
the Dhail ‘ala tabagat al-hanabila, by Ibn Rajab, was cited in preference to 
others, in the case of Hanbalites, because of the superior quality of the work 
itself as well as the notes of the editors indicating other biographical sources. 
When more than one biographical source is given it is usually for purposes of 
comparison or the completion of information given by the first source. Some of 


» the names remain unidentified for various reasons; in some cases the name 


A 


F itself was not deciphered ; in others, it was not sufficiently full and there- 


fore search in the various biographical works was restricted. In still other 
cases, the person referred to could not have found a place in one of the historical- 
biographical works for sheer lack of the necessary qualifications ; for the author, 
who enters into the details of daily life, names many persons whose status in 
life would not interest the biographer.' 

Àn index of names has been supplied comprising the various forms under 
which a given name appears throughout the Diary. Each of these forms in the 
index carries a reference to the first mention of the name in the Diary; the 
first number refers to the paragraph, and the second number, if any, refers 
to the note in that paragraph identifying the personage concerned. This 
identifying note enumerates all subsequent mentions of the name throughout 
the Diary. 

An ellipsis in the text marks the spot of one or more undeciphered words, 
the number of which is given approximately in the critical apparatus. ‘ Crossed 
out’ means that the word was crossed out by the author himself; ‘ modified ° 
means that the author began writing a word and changed it to another; 
‘uncertain ’ represents a conjecture on my part in the reading. 


1 cf. some of the more obvious cases: the niece of Abū Tahir b. an-Narsi (No. 70); the 
daughter of the gon- (or brother-)in-Iaw of Hiba (No. 71) ; Ibn ag-Saiyad, husband of the daughter 
of Ibn as-Sunm, and employee of Ibn Jarads (No. 104); the mother of al-Kharyit (No. 149); 
the wife of the merchant Ibn ‘Umar (No. 171); the butcher Abii Ragba(?) (No. 185); eto. 


IRANIAN MISSA, INDIAN BIJA $ 
By H. W. BarEy 


T was recently * possible to establish that the Middle Iranian masga-, migga-, 
later misa-, müsa- (with adjectival mügija) ® used in Khotanese texts meant 
‘field for seed’. The Khotanese word ttumàsa- attested in the plural ttumasa 
in the Sangháta-sütra 16 b 4 corresponded to Tib. Zin ‘field, ksetra’. The 
first syllable tiu- was earlier? explained from the base tauk- by comparison 
with Mid. Pers., Zor. Pahlavi tózm, Armen. loan-word tohm, NPers. tem. 
We could then take the word as *tauzma-m- > ttum-. But since Khotanese 
tiiman- ‘ seed ’ seems to derive from "tüman- from *twyman-, we might prefer 
to trace ttu- to an older *tava- or *tuva- and see in it the base tav- without the 
enlargement by -k- in OInd. tok- : tuk-. 

There is, however, another base connected with ‘sowing’ and possibly 
concerned here: tav- attested in Ossetic Digor ttaun, partic. dtud, Iron tûtin, 
in compounds -itáun, partic. tyd ‘to sow, scatter, spread out’, and in aftaun 
in both dialects Iron partic. aftyd ‘ throw upon, heap up ', beside the intransi- 
tive Digor dftujun, Iron aftyin, dftyn ‘be placed upon, approach, meet, rest 
upon’. These words show tav- : tu- with preverbs vi- and abt-. The connected 
word Parthian wt’wny *vitàvan- ‘ bowshot ’, corresponding to Mid. Pers. tgl hy,* 
Armen. etauan, vtavan, vteuan, vievan < bowshot, stadium (Cap! mtoy asparizi) ’, 
from *viüvana- ‘ extension’ is known in the Hajjiabad inscription) The 
Armenian viauak | undergarment, skirt, shirt’ seems equally to represent. an 
Tran. *eitüvaka- ‘ spread out or over’; it is found in the translation of the ` 
Old Testament and later. Further, Armen. vtauat ‘ skirt, veil’ may come from 
*eitàvàta-. 

The Khotanese texts with mdgga- are the following :— 

E 18.26. paljsatà uryanyaw banhyo jsa mdssyau ‘° surrounded by gardens, 
trees, fields ’. 

Hedin 17.19 (in the hands of the editor). fira: missa 8810771 u vyihàra 
padimgiia u bamhya kergfia ‘ on the third day fields must be tended and 
dwellings (vthàra) built and trees planted ’. 

With this text can be compared the four kinds of similar work in a Zoroastrian 
text £ :— 

spandarmat 708 varz  zamik kunét, haurdat rot yoy kan, amurdat rot 
dar ut drazi nišan . . . vahram 7086 bun î xan ut man afkan 


1 BSOAS, xv, 538-9. 

a mä- has the -u- from -i- or -d- after the labial m-. The transcription with the maoron indicates 
a particular shape of akgara, but ın later Khotanese cursive script may mean no more than a 
variety of the akgara mu. 3 BSOAS, xv, 538. 

4 igl- ‘ arrow’, later NPers. tir, with ha- ‘ throw, shot’ from ah- ‘ throw’ in Avestan, and 
Khotanese, OInd. ásyati. This rather than the verb -قة‎ ‘ come’ offered by H. S. Nyberg, Oat og 
Vest, 68. 5 od. H. S. Nyberg, Gat og Vest, 66. 

5 Jamasp-Asana, Pahlavi Texts, p. 69, $$ 123-5, and 70, 9 138 ; edited in transcription and 
with translation by H. 8. Nyberg, Texte zum mazdayasnischen Kalender, 48-51. 
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* On the day of Spandarmat cultivate the earth, on the day of Haurdat 

dig ehannels,! on the day of Amurdat plant trees and fruit-trees . . . 

on the day of Vahram lay the foundations of house and home’. 

Here the three genii Spandarmat, Haurdát, and Amurdat are in their 
appropriate róles for the earth, waters, and plants. 

Or 9268, 1 c 1 (H. W. Bailey, Khotanese Texts, 1, no. 3): hamya misa hamtsa 
Kira yanada ‘that they should work together in the same field (or on 
the same land) ’. 

P 2027.13-19 (Khotanese Texts, xt, p. 80) : the poet speaks of the father's death 
in the ‘ good time, the sixth regnal year Thü-khi'. He had done his 
parents honour with devotion and faith. 

hiidauda maista haurg ysathvà ysamthva 
bisa bisa müşa mastaia rani mira 

tiu ysithà éairka hamye ystra jsã baimeña 
bidauda misyd time jasted mid 
küsala-paksa tiu je yaudt bydva yudaudt 

Before this is translated certain notes are necessary. 

(1) tha khi is the year name Chinese [i] BF K 1150, 576 t‘ung-k‘ing from 
d‘ung-k'jong, a period beginning in A.D. 912, see Asia Major, n.s., 1v, 94. 

(2) sarka bada vi ‘in a good time’ as found in official dates P 5538 a, 80 

! thyend tojind siihye: badd tcürmtye ksuna ‘ the Tien tsun (year) the fortunate time 
fourth kşuņa regnal period’. Similarly in Uigur Turkish quilug qoin yil 

' (Türkische Turfan-Tezte 7.48). 

' (3) bisa ‘ house’; bisa elsewhere loc. sing. to bisa ‘in the house’, and for 
older bié$a-, bisa- ‘all’, but here likely to be the North-west Prakrit word 
*biza from Old Ind. bija- ‘ seed’, as Khotan. püsa- represents OInd. puja-. 

(4) müşa may here be ‘ seed field ’ or possibly ‘ seed ’ forming an hendiadys 
with bîsa ‘ seed", as often an Indian word is accompanied by an Iranian word 
of the same meaning. 

(D) mastáfia- means from the contexts ‘fodder’ (with a numeral ‘ amount 
of fodder ’ or ‘ kinds of fodder’). The word is masta- with suffix -afia- indicating 
“ stuff for masta-'. The meaning can be seen in the farmer’s letter Mazar 
Tagh a 1,0033 in Khotanese Texts, u, 71. We there read 3 ff. tta ddari yanirau 
khu tta jsürüm badna ütca haudi yamda u mastana kästi yamda pasüm astamna stüra 
katita khvam tta na panaáars ‘ give heed that with the time of the crops you 
cause water to be given and have the fodder cared for. Take care of the cattle, 
the small cattle and the rest, so that you do not lose them °. Here we have the 
water and fodder for cattle. The word occurs also in Or 11252.5.5 (Khotanese 
Texts, 11, 17) u pyari dvi mast@fia "imda ‘ and for his father he makes two kinds 
of fodder ’ (or mda ‘there are’). In Mazar Tagh c. 0020 (facsimile Serindia 

1 ywy *ydy ‘channel, stream’ with HPL- ‘dig’, kandan. Related words were quoted in 

Trans, Philol. Soc., 1954; 139: OPers. yauviya-, NPers. Joy, Rigvedic yavyd-. Nyberg gave 


yavé ‘Korn’. Usually we have york *yav-ariak, Turfan Mid. Pers. yw'rd'w. The yav- seems 
to ocour in BSOS, v1, 583, druž- i vat-yavakan xvanthé ‘ demon called producer of bad crops `. 
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cit) the word mastafia- occurs three times, in line 2 ttye herd prracainai ha 
pasha asàri tua masigiia cai büysaja haste ; ın line 3 dsaryati prranava mastüfia 
pajimdd. It is here the object of the three verbs pasā- ‘ send ’, haste ‘ reported ’, 
and paja- ' ask for’. 

The base of the word masta- thus contains a word for ‘food’ which makes 
it likely that it is a form of an Old Iran. *mazda-, corresponding to OlInd. 
médas- ‘fat’, médana-m ‘fattening’, Germanic Old High Germ. mast, Old 
Engl. mæst. Similarly we find in Khotanese basta- ‘bound’, as in Avestan 
basta-, from bad-, but voiced in Old Ind. baddha-, beside which we have Khotan. 
baéda- ‘ ill, evil’ and Avestan bazda- ‘ill’, Zor. Pahl. bazak ‘ evil’. 

The Zor. Pahlavi! myzdp'n *mezdpün ‘host’, NPers. méban and maz 
‘table’ ® are to be connected with the other word Avestan myazda- ‘ sacrifice ’, 
Rigvedie miyédha-s, in Zor. Pahl. myzd, my'zd *myazd as transcription of the 
Avestan, and *mézd as a word of Western Iranian. Just as Avestan yasna-, 
OPers. yzn- *yazna-, Zor. Pahl. yaín, Khotan. gyaysna- gave in the later 
language NPers. Jain ‘ festival’ without necessarily religious associations, so 
in méedpan ‘hospitable man’ we have the secular use. 

We have in Khotanese also another word *mazda- in maysdara- ‘ nipple’ 
(in loc. plur. maysdarva Jataka-stava 10 v 3 and maysdarvad in P 2893.245), 
connected with Greek uatés. Here the -2d- has been retained. Further 
Khotanese gyasta- ‘ god, deva ' corresponds to Tumshuq jezda-. 

(6) rana- is older ratana- from Olnd. ratna ' precious stones’ and müràá- 
means both ‘ gem, ratna’ and ‘ coins’. 

(T) bidauda, 3rd plur. pret., will here mean ‘they got’ probably from abt- 
gun- (Avestan günaotti), but elsewhere the pret. bīda- also means ‘ felt’. 

(8) mügija tiima ' seed for sowing in the field’, with müstja formed from 
müşa ‘ seed field’ by the adjectival -a$na-. 

(9) maja ‘ dwelling place’ occurs m the Rama text P 2801.55 (BSOAS, x, 
368) as mümja, derived from mün-, mün- ' remain, dwell’. 

(10) yaudi is ın Old Khotanese tyamda- ‘ always’. 

The translation is therefore the following: ' they gave great gifts ın various 
births, houses, seed, fields, fodder, jewels, and coins. It became good for them 
in this birth, in heart they were fortunate. They got seed for the fields in the 
dwelling of the Buddhas (or deva-gods). They kept in mind always the kugala- 


paksa virtues’. 

Sanghata-stitra 16 b 3 
bataku jve ttima parenda Ji-ltar sa-bon ñun btab-las 
pharu ye vwāgu pajaysde hbras-bu man-por spyod-pa bán 
ku ye ttumása byehate balysana sans-rgyas Zin-ge Zin mchog-tu 
ku kard ttima ne jiye sa-bon btab-na hbras-bu che 


1 Jamasp-Asana, Pahlavs Texts, 156 2. 

2 Different from the Portuguese mesa ‘ table’ which later became familar to Asia, see the 
forms quoted in S. Rodolfo Dalgado, Influéncia do vocabulário portugués em línguas asiáticas, 
109. 3 Sten Konow, Saka Studies, 70 (the Tibetan corresponds od + ab). 
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‘a person sows only a little seed, yet he gets much ripening, if he attains the 
fields of*Buddhas, where the seed does not fail’. 

The Kroraina texts in North-western Prakrit have revealed the adjective 
mist and misiya, formed by the -tya- suffix from *mtsa-, for which the meaning 
* seed field ’ also could be deduced. 

With these Khotanese and Kroraina words it was then possible to connect 
the Armenian loan-word máak ‘farmer’, méakout'4un ‘ agriculture’, máakem 
‘cultivate’ as from Iran. *msíaka-. From this in turn the Georgian has its 
mušak’-i, muša? ‘farmer, vinedresser, labourer’, with the derivatives 
mušak’ oba, musavoba, musaoba. The Georgian réplaced the Armenian -o- by 4, t, 
or e.3 

Here should at least be noticed a word in the language of Agni which may 
contain a form of the same Iranian mtgga-. The word msapantim, obliq. 
msapanin-, msapanitn-, was a title. Thus in 118 b 3 we have suddhodam nu 
karne oki msapantim şeş ‘Suddhodana truly like Karna was a mgapantim 
official’. Both Suddhodana in Buddhist texts and Karna in Brahmanical 
texts are known as kings (rajan-). Karna was also a celebrated commander 
of troops in the Mahabharata. His name occurs in the Buddhist Khotanese 
text E 6.90, beside the name of Rama. A partial Sanskrit equivalent ( )dhvpate 
was completed as senādhipati, and some such meaning seems suitable.* 

If the word was originally Iranian *msSa-patt- (with pati- as the equivalent 
adhipati may indicate), or Iranian *migavant-, we should have ‘ owner of fields 
or lands ’ like an Old Indian ksetra-pati-. From the Rigveda onwards we know 
RV 4.57.3 ksétrasya pdtir. For Central Asia the Tibetan texts know the £in-pon 
‘landlord ’.5 From ‘ field-owner’ to ‘landlord’, thence to ‘lord’ and so to 
“leader of a send’ would presumably be as easy as in the case of Olndian 
grama-ni- ‘ leader of a grama’ whether any troop or a settlement (later gréma- 
was a ' village’). 

15 should be noted that Sieg, loc. cit., proposed a possible connexion with 
Kuci omgap (ausap) ‘more, beyond’, for the equivalent of the adhi of adhipati. 
[Addendum : Bogd. VJ 1206 ’mySry ptyé *amidepaiié.] 

For the assumption that ~pantt- could represent Iran. -patt- one can notice 
the intruded nasals in the Bud. Sanskrit loan-words loc. sing. sundaravankam 
and hamsavankam, names of kam, Kuci kene, for which W. Winter has claimed 
the meaning ‘ tunes ’.® 

The meaning of Khotanese missa- could thus be established, but since any 
Indo-Iranian word is only partly explained, and only partly of effective value, 


1 F. W. Thomas, Acta Orsentalsa, xu, 38; T. Burrow, Language of the Kharosthi documenta, 
111; BSOAS, xv, 538-9. 

3 The Iranian and Armenian -ak was represented in Georgian loan-words by -ak’-, -ag-i, 
and -a; thus edmak’.s, e$ma ' demon ’ corresponds to Mid. Parth. ‘dng *eémag, cited in M. Boyce, 
BSOAS, xur, 012. The form in -ag- هد‎ known in Georg. 4mag-i ‘mad’, udmago ‘sane’, see 
G. Deeters, Caucasica, 11, 81. 

3 G. Deeters, Caucasica, tv, 3-4. t E. Sieg, Überseizungen aus dem Tocharischen, 1, 10. 

* F. W. Thomas, T'ibetan Literary Texts, 11, 342. 

* JAOS, xxv, 33. P. Poucha, Insittuitones linguae tocharicae, 377, 397. 
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unless the word can be connected with other Indo-European languages, an 
attempt was made to point out a verbal base. Here, however, the attempt 
was unsuccessful: by trying to trace a base mag- beside mak- ‘to plough’ 
with -s- enlargement giving *maé-, and thence assuming i-umlaut in Khotanese 
mdssa-, the investigation went astray. Agamst such a connexion was, as 
I had seen, the Armenian loan-word méak, since in the Armenian loan-word pet 
‘lord’ we know the Iran. pati- with the -a- changed by i-umlaut to -e-. It 
had thus seemed necessary to take the Armenian máak from an Eastern Iranian 
form whereas the more likely source for an Armenian word is Western Iranian. 
Below, it is pointed out that Zor. Pahl. mysk may be the word which gave 
Armenian máak. 

Further consideration led to another and more fruitful interpretation. 

The meaning of Khotanese massa-, ttwmdsa- ‘ seed field’ mdicated rather 
a connexion with ‘seed’ and ‘sowing’. The Old Iranian form to explain 
Khotanese massa- was *misáa-, *miga-, and that -&-, -$- (with the -ss- surviving 
in Khotanese excluding Indo-European -ts-) represented a group with Indo-Eur. 
ks.2 Thus it could be traced to an Indo-Iranian base maik- : mok-, maig- : mag- 
or to the corresponding aspirated matjh- : migh-, with the -s- enlargement. 
The meaning of this Iran. masz- was presumably either ‘ to sow seed ’, possibly 
from ‘throw, scatter’, or ‘to grow seed’ from ‘to grow’. 

The choice of Iran. matz- from the six various possible Indo-Iranian bases 
could be confirmed by using this word to explam the crux in Avestan mizón 
of Yasna 44.20, the Avestan mist: of Yast 5.120 (variant mista) and Yat 7.4, 
Zor. Pahl. mysk and Avestan miíaóim of Yasna 52.1. The passage in Yasna 
44.20 is the following :— 

Sena mazda hucsabra daéva dvhars 

at 14 porosa yor piáyeinti ačibyð kam 

yars gam karapa usmsščā aéfomas datà 

yaca kava anmani uridéyata 

noi, him mizin ada vàsirom fradawhe 
The whole strophe is of great importance, but here only the fifth line can 
be considered. Variant readings give hdm in place of him, and several variants 
for mizén, but not of significance. Thus we have P 11 mizén with -ž-, J 2 mizan, 
K 5 mizan, K 4 mizin, even mizdan in Dh 1, like the Pahlavi translation pat 
mizd. Zoroaster’s criticism lies here against the casting of the ox and cow to 
A&Éma and the activity of the 5 

1 BSOAS, xv, 539. 5 

3 The -3- not -&- in Armen. méak indicated the k, not k. 

3 The gnméini, var. gnmoné, qnmainZ, is likely to refer to the chanting of the enthusiastio 
Kavi during the celebration of his cult. I propose to see in this word the verbal base ang- ‘ tell, 
celebrate, sing, make poems ’ which occurs elsewhere ın OInd. ángiras-, originally the ‘ singer’, 
and the ‘announcer’ m Greek dyyedos (as we have Olnd. kärú- ‘singer’, and Greek «ápv£ 
' herald’). It was in this gnman- that the traditional learning knew Ahura Mazda (Yasna 45.10, 


y? qn mini mazda sravi ahurd). On this more must be offered later. From the same ang- came 
Rigvedio dngdsd- ‘song’, see Trans. Phil. Soc., 1955, 78. 
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Then follows the condemnation, which with maiz- : mīz- ‘to sow seed’, 
means ' they do not sow seed (upon it ?) to develop the eastra-pastures according 
to Truth ’.4 

The word him or him in this verse still offers difficulty. Various interpreta- 
tions are possible. Thus if it is him, acc. sing. to At-, we could see a noun ‘ seed ' 
(of the form attested in OInd. dhi- ‘ thought’) connected with Olnd. stra- 
and sīla- 'seed-throwing plough’, stia- ‘furrow’, sitya- ‘ploughed field ; 
grain’, Khowar siri ‘barley’ (-t- > -r-).2 Then A would stand to Olnd. 
stra- as OInd. dhi- to OInd. dhira- ‘ thoughtful’. We have the word in the 
Rigveda 10.101.3 sra . . . vapata bijam. Secondly the him, acc. sing., could 
be the pronoun fem. either alluding to zam ‘earth’, implicit in the context 
with vastram, or as a particle like Rigvedic sim. If ham is adopted it is a Gathic 
form of ham ‘ together’, and as preverb would give ham-maiz-, in which again 
maiz- ‘ sow seed ’ could be traced with ham indicating ‘ completeness '. 

The passage Yasna 44.20 has necessarily been much discussed, but never 
to general satisfaction. The Altiranisches Wörterbuch proposed to see in mizan 
a verbal base smatg- ‘hegen’ attested in the Germanic Mid. High German 
smeichen, and this imprecise meaning is retained in the recent translation of 
K. Barr, who rendered the strophe by ikke plejer de Greesgangen for at give 
den Trivsel efter A$as Bestemmelse.” Here plejer ‘ cares for’ gives the general 
sense of the passage. But N. Sóderblom,* after summing up earlier translations, 
claimed that the base marz- was ‘ mingere’ and attempted a justification by 
reference to Vidévdat 3.6 and, p. 334, by modern Swiss practice. The Vidévdat 
passage listed the fifth reason for which the earth was most happy :— 

köa pucdem aiéhà 22716 sarsiom? aat mraot ahurd mazda yat bà parti fraestom 
maézantt pasvasta staorača. , 

The Pahl. Riv. Dd 49.8 states that at Kang Diz kad zar-& bë mézét pat 
Éap-£ vdstr mart bālāð be 78. 

After Söderblom, Maria W. Smith 5 wished to connect mizón with maij-, 
Greek uiyvupı ‘ mix’, and to take it to mean ‘mate’ and so allude to the 
rearing of cattle. The same chapter of the Vidévdat 3.5 gave as the fourth 
reason for the earth's satisfaction yaf bà patti frazítom us.zizonts pasvasta 
staorasta, where there was abundant progeny to the great and small cattle. 
This view was then repeated in her Studies in the syntax of the Gathas (p. 115). 
K. Geldner 5 in 1926 deserted these comparisons of the Altiranisches Wörterbuch, 
Söderblom, and earlier, to prefer a change of text from A3m.mizón to him tzon 
in order to find in it the verb tz- ‘to desire’. This was adopted by F. C. Andreas." 


1 This Truth, ersta-, areta-, aša-, has become Zoroaster’s new interpretation of the ancient 
doctrine that the potent fitting of facts by recognition of ‘ truth ' was a cosmic force. 

3 J. Blooh, BSOS, vin, 414. 

3 Avesta, 78. This same plej is given also for Yasna 48.5 fFuyo, 

3 * Note sur l'agriculture dans Avesta ', Revue de U Histoire des Religions, 11x, 1909, 333-7. 

5 < The Indo-European root meik- : meig- and Avestan miz?n ', Language, 1v, 178-80. 

* Die Zoroastrische Religion, 3: ‘begehren ’. 

7 F., C. Andreas in Gatha’s des Zarathusira, uberseizi und erklärt von H. Lommel, 85 ‘ strebten ’. 
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More recent translators have given the following: J. Duchesne, Zoroastre, 
p. 209 : et qui warrosent pas de purin la prairie, and in Hymns of Zarathustra, 
p. 73: ‘and who sprinke not the waters of the cattle on the pastures’, to 
which in a review I. Gersheviteh objected that not cattle, but men were the 
agents of the verb matz-.1 In the translation of Framroze, Bode, and Nanavutty 
we find generally ‘nor do they cultivate her pasture through Asha for her 
increase ’. 

With the connexion of Khotan. mtssa- ‘ seed field’ from Indo-Eur. *migso- 
and Avestan miz-, we ges a good meaning, and can equally with Söderblom 
and Maria W. Smith poirt to Vidévdat 3, but not to verse D (us.zizontt), nor 
to verse 6 (maézantt), but to verse 4, where we read yaf bà paitt fraésiam karayerte 
Spitama Zarabustra yavargméa vàstrangmóa urvaranaméa svarebé.bairyangm. 
Thus the västra of Yasna 14.20 can find its echo in the vastra- of Vidévdat 3.4. 
For ‘ sow’ we have here Aáraya- as in Khotanese ker-. 

Further support can probably be found in the hitherto unsolved passages 
containing Avestan midst, Yast 5.120 and Yašt 7.4. Here, too, the contexts 
are satisfied 1f we take m-3ii- from a verb matiz- ` miz- ‘to sow seed’. In the 
Anahité Yast 5 we read :— 

yeńhe Cabmaré aršāna ham.ta&at ahurd mazda 
vütaméa véraméa maeyomáa fyanhumia 

mise zv m3 him spitama zarabusira 

varantaéta snaéiintaéca srasčintačča fyanhuntačča 

The four males (steeds) wind, rain, cloud, and hail send down their moistures : 
mistt ‘ with the sowing of seed’. The instr. sing. may indicate either ‘ with’ 
meaning ‘at the time of’ or extension in time ‘throughout the sowing’. 
The variant of W 2 mīšťa, if not scribal error, could be loc. sing. of mišti- or 
instr. sing. of mišta-. 

The Bundahign knows three periods of rain (Gr. Bund., 135, 12 f£): vak 
an v patts karénd ‘one when they are sowing’, évak an 1-5 patiš o hosak 
rasét ‘one when it comer to the ear’, évak dn 3-5 patiš dang pazamét ‘ one 
when the grain ripens ’.? 

The second passage wish mitis Yašt 7.4 of which a Pahlavi translation is 
known. 

Gat yaf månhəm raozéne tapayeite 

misi urvaranum zairt.gaonangm 

zaramaém patti zemada uwzwrkyeiti 
The Pahlavi rendering is: adak kad mah rosin tapét mysk urvar zargon ku 
tarr kë pat zarmay pat aper zamik ul vaxsénd. 

Here, too, the associazion with urvara- as of mizdn in Yasna 44.20 with 
västra- and karayeitt with urvara- in Vid. 3.4 gives a similar background. It 


1 JRAS, 1962, 177. 
3 dáng 18 explained in the Frahang i Pahlavik by mévak ‘ fruit’. 
3 Zand i xvartak apasiak, Mah nigayiin, ed. Dhabhar, p. 30, 6. 
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can be understood to mean: ‘then when the moon shines! brightly with the 
sowing af green plants in spring there is growth from the earth’. 

Bartholomae gave in the Alttrantsches Wörterbuch ‘ durcheinander, mitein- 
ander’, but in the Supplement criticized the view which explained 5 
from matiz- ‘ mingere ’,? expressed earlier by K. Geldner, Ya&t 5.120 ‘ durch 
das Harn’, Yast 7.4 ° durch das Tau’. He claimed that mt3te was the word 
attested in Armenian mist * always ’,® m3tnjean ‘ eternal". The meaning ‘ immer’ 
is given also by H. Lommel for Yašt 5.120, but in Ya&t 7.4 we find ‘ durch 
Regen (oder : immer ?)’.4 H. Reichelt in his Avesta Reader, p. 253, has ‘ always’. 
More recently K. Barr in his Avesta, p. 142, gave smellem hinanden (as in the 
Alttrantsches Worterbuch). 

The Pahlavi translation has mysk, which was explained in Parsi-Persian by 
haméiah ' always’. But the Pahlavi word mysk, as so often, may represent more 
than one Old Iranian word. ‘In the list of liquids of the Commentary on Yasna 
38.2 5 we have for hvapawha the word my3k, which may be read mésak from 
maiz- 'mingere' with -s- enlargement. The word my3k may also, as 
Bartholomae saw, correspond to the myág of the Turfan texts. Thus we have 
myšg pd rm مد‎ Zyd'n *mefag pad ram 6 tayedan ' always in joy for ever ’.” 

But a third case is possible in Yast 7.4. Here mysk in connexion with urvar 
may be the word corresponding to Khotanese mtssa-, and Armenian loan-word 
máak ; hence it would be a word *mišak ‘ seed sowing ’ or * place for sowing ’. 

At times the Pahlavi translator has excellent knowledge of later Avestan. 
The Turfan texts have revealed a large part of the Middle Iranian vocabulary 
which was clearly familiar in Sasanian times. It is entirely possible for such 
a word as *misak to have left a trace. Hence I should incline to see in the mysk 
of the commentary on Yasna 7.4 a valuable vestige of the word for ‘ sowing’ 
and the source of Armenian máak. 

There remains Avestan misaéim in Yasna 52.1 where the context is not 
decisive. Here mtsaés- is an epithet of A&t- ‘fortune’. Thus we read afrindms 
... aim rasainttm | daroyó.varosÜmanom misatim — hvo.atwitéülóm misadim 
üfrasdphastim. The Pahlavi commentary is here not of great help. It gives 
üfrinam . . . aré-vang ut ras-éstiinth 3 dër pat kamak pat haméSak apalah ut 
zvap apar apakth pat hamesak apakth ut ğfrāč-sačišnīh. If the mtša- belongs to 
mišti- ‘sowing seed’ we may have other agricultural terms in the context. 
Thus rásant- could mean ‘ ripening ’ as causative to ras- ‘ arrive, become ripe ’, 
and in varaOman- we could see.& derivative of vard- ‘ grow’ with the -Üm- 
for older -5m-, known in uruÜman- from raud- ‘ grow’. Then in misaéi- we 


1 For mdwhem tapayeiti note the remarks of V. Pisani, Rivista degli Studi Orientali, xv, 
362. 

3 Zum Altiranischen Worterbuch, 207. 

3 H., Hubschmann, Armen. Gram., 194, had thought of this possible connexion. 

4 Die Yas, 43, 46. 

5 A similar list also in Gr. Bund., 89-90, gives 17 liquids. 

* So in the Altiranisches Wörterbuch. 

7 Bartholomae, Zum Aliiran. Worterbuch, 207. Andreas-Henning, Mitteliran. Manichaica, I. 
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could see ‘ promoting the seed sowing’, understanding that the word is formed 
by a suffix -àka- and then -é- developed before the furthersuffix-.  . 

It seems now possible to make a further advance and by associating with 
Avestan miz- the Old Indian word bija-m ‘seed’ to decide between the -j- 
or -gh- of this base. It involves, however, the problem of variation of m co b. 

A feature of words beginnmg with m- is the ease with which the nasal sound 
may be absent, leaving the voiced labial b- ın its place. The reverse action 
which replaces b- by m- is also known.1 

This variation can be illustrated by citing forms from two Iranian bases 
maiz- ‘mingere’ and mas- or maiz- ‘ thicken, become sour ’. 

Within Khotanese we have from the base maiz- : miz- three derivatives. 
Thus maysjyüna occurs in the phrase? prramiha aharina maysjyüna àcha 
bisa jimdd ‘ıt removes all prameha diseases’. The second form biysman- 
frequent in medical texts? to render Tib. gcin ‘ miitra’ shows the form with 
b-. The third word is phiysgüna- (< *mtzga-dana-), frequent * in medical 
texts, rendermg Sansk. vaste and "Tib. chu-so. In the Jivaka-pustaka 80 r 4 
both words occur together phiysgüm vasta.5 This then shows ph- (= f-) unvoiced 
from fricative f- (written b-). The Ossetic retained m- in Digor mézgd, Iron 
mizg. 

In a second case the variation is between two Iranian dialects, Khotanese 
and Ossetice. Khotanese has bisi ‘ buttermilk’, rendermg Tib. dar-ba; begs 
masta ‘ curdled best ', rendering Sansk. takra.* The instr. sing. bisind occurs in 
P 2893.230 (now being printed). The -? recalls the word kumy? ‘ yeast, instr. 
sing. kémjina.’ lt represents an older suffix -ya-, as in @msfi ‘thumb’ from 
*anguétya-. The Ossetic has Digor mesin, Iron mísyn ‘sour milk’. The 
Khotanese -f- derives from Old Iran. -si-, or -Su-, but may also represent 
Olran. -š- palatalized. Thus Khot. sava- ‘ copper-coloured ; copper ’, rendering 
Sansk. tamra-, is Olran. syava-; and Khotan. Aalétd ‘spear’, later huit, 
corresponds to Avestan, OPers. ar3tt-, OInd. rsti-, NPers. ast, Ossetic Digor 
arcd, Iron are. 

The absence of subscript stroke four times in bist shows in these texts 
(Siddhas&ra and P 2893) that the -s- does not stand for -4-. These two words 
Khotan. b:$? and Oss. mesin thus permit either a base mars- : ms- direct from 
mak- or from a form with enlargement -s-, matš- : mš- from *maiks- : miks- 
from maik- or marg-. Yaghnabi mestn may decide for -š- from -fs-. 

The meanings relate these words further to OInd. dmtksa ‘ curds of milk’ 
found from the Atharva-veda onwards, in which the -s- is an enlargement. 


1 Some cases were quoted (in an article rather remote) in the Silver Jubslee Volume of the 
Zanbunkagaku-kenkyusyo, Kyoto, 1954, 5-7, particularly loan-words. The same alternation ‘les 
behind the comparison of NPers. badrisah and Rigvedio matariévan-, W. B. Henning, JRAS, 
1946, 13. 

2 Jivaka-pustake 81 r 2 1n Khotanese Texts, 1, 165, 30 (where the word was misread ; corrected 
in Khotanese Texts, I, 134). 

3 So in the Siddhasira 102 v 5. The word was wrongly rendered in E by ‘ Galle '. 

4 So Siddhasira 18 r 2; 122 v 4. 5 Khotanese Texts, 1, 105. 

8 Siddhasára9v 2; 1311 6645 20v b. * Siddhasira 131 1; P 2893.230. 
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This 8::453- has already! been compared with Celt. *mesga- < *misga- 
attested*in a Latin gloss mesgus ‘whey’, French mégue, Mid. Irish medg, 
Welsh matdd ‘curds’; Germanic Olcel. mysa, Dan. myse ‘ curds’, and Oss. 
misyn. The proposal to connect this base with meik- or meiĝ- ‘mix’ seems 
too vague for the meaning: it should rather mean ‘ to thicken’. 

In this Khotan. 6045 we see b-, beside the m- retained in Ossetic mesin, 
as in Indian, Celtic, and Germanic. For the Ossetic suffix -in < -aina-, we 
can note also Digor ingin, Iron indžýn ' curds’. 

A variation between Old Indian and Old Iranian is the well known Ind. 
brav- : bri, Iran. mrav- :mrū- ‘speak’, a word later lost in both branches. 
The base may be Indo-Eur. mel- attested with -dh- in the mel-dh- ‘ speak’? 
of Germanic OSax. meldón ‘ narrate’, Lit. malda ‘ request ', Hitt. mald- ‘ pray ' 
and Armen. mali‘em ‘beg’. Since Olnd. mla- and Avestan mrà- ‘ wither ; 
tan’ both keep m-, although the base has Indo-Iran. -r-, the group mr- will 
not be the reason for the replacement by br-. A much more recent change has 
given Khowar brt- ‘die’, OInd. mriyate. 

Thus the way is clear to suggest the connexion of Olran. maiz- : miz- of 
Avestan mizón, mt3it-, Khotan. mdssa-, ttumdsa-, Armen. méak, Zor. Pahl. 
mysk with OInd. bija-m ‘ seed ' attested four times in the Rigveda and frequent 
later. -If this can be sustained we have the variation m c» b; the -- indicating 
an earlier Indo-Eur. -ət- or -42- ; and the 7-, Indo-Eur. -j-, thus showing that 
the Iran. -z- was from the unaspirated -j-. The Indo-European thus had two 
words: metjh- 'mingere' and meig- (or maiĝ-?) ‘sow seed’, which were 
inevitably reduced to one matz- in Iranian. 

The word bija-m has not hitherto received an etymology. Uhlenbeck’s 
Etymological Dictionary quoted Baloci and NPers. b34; they are likely to 
be loan-words from Indo-Aryan. Similarly Hindi and Nepali use the tatsama 
bij. The New Indo-Aryan forms are quoted by J. Bloch under Marathi bîn, 
bi, including Hindi 5465.5 In Kuci occurs the plant-name Kkaraficapijd ‘ karanja- 
bija".9 Parāčī biz ‘ seed, grain’, if genuine Iranian, shows b- (and -z-). 

The isolation of bíja-m in Indo-Aryan has, as so often in similar cases, 
attracted the Dravidianisant, but the proposed connexions? in Tamil wat, 
vtiiu, viccu ‘to sow’ and others seem remote. 

The attempt to trace this word meij- (matg-) elsewhere outside Indo- 
Iranian has not yet led to a decisive result. ' To sow seed ’ is often expressed 


1 Walde-Pokorny, Vergleichendes Wörterbuch, 1n, 245, quoting E. Lidén, Studien zur altind. 
und vergl. Sprachgeschichte, 1897, 41. Vigfússon and Oleasby's Dictionary quotes mysa from 
Kréka Refs saga. 

a J. Pokorny, Indog. etym. Wörterbuch, 722. 

* None in the Petersburg Lexicon (O. Bohtlingk and R. Roth, Sanskrit-Worterbuch) ; Monier- 
Williams's Dictionary (‘ of doubtful origin’); Lanman’s Sanskrit reader ; omitted in Walde- 
Pokorny. Uhlenbeck’s Etymological Dictionary gives no connexion outside Indo-Iranian. 

4 bij is not m Steingasa’s Peraian Dictionary nor in Vullers’ Lexicon. Both are also given by 
W. Geiger, Etymologie des Baluci, 12. 5 La langue marathe, 376. 

$ J. Filliozat, Fragments de textes kouichéens, 113. 

7 T, Burrow, Trans. Phil. Soc., 1946, 10, 22. 
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by a word ‘throw’; thus Olnd. vap- in Rigveda 10.94.18 vdpanto b5am ; 
Ossetio *vi-zar-! in Iron zdryn, -izdryn ° sow, scatter, sprinkle’, tt@un ‘ sow, 
scatter, spread out’, Lat. semen, Zor. Pahl. parkan-, Khotan. pdrün-, Greek 
ameipw ‘sow, spread’. 

A base mai0- has been assumed for several Avestan words and connected 
with Lat. mitto ‘throw, send’ and with Old Engl. smitan ' throw, strike ’.? 
Possibly this base (s)met- may stand at the origin of Indo-Eur. mezg- (Iran. maiz-) 
with -j- enlargement. We may hope that a base will be found in Hittite or 
Luvian. 

Possibly Ossetic Digor àzmésa, zmésa, Iron demás, emis ‘sand’ (whence 
Balkar tzméz), if taken to mean ‘solidified pieces’ may contain the same base 
mais- found in Ossetic mesin ‘sour milk’ as ‘thickened’, perhaps from 
* pressure '.3 

An Iranian masz- is attested also with preverb mi- in Mid.Pers. nmyzyin 
‘urging, stirring, Aufforderung, Anregung ',* where a meaning ‘drive’ or 
‘press’ would yield the meaning. The -z- is, however, ambiguous in Mid. 
Persian since all three Old Iranian sounds z, -j, and -¢- result in -z-. 
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1 Ossetio zar-, see H. W. Bailey, ‘ Indo-Iranian studies, m’, Trans. Phil. Soc., 1955, 55 ff. 
2 Walde-Pokorny, I, 687. 

3 Like the *nira- in Mid. Pers. panir ‘ cheese ’, discussed in the S. K. Chatterjee volume, 1956. 
û W. B. Henning, Manch. Bet- und Beichtbuch, 129. 
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ON THE RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN EARLY BUDDHISM 
AND OTHER CONTEMPORARY SYSTEMS * 
By A. K. WARDER 


N investigating the nature of original Buddhism a consideration of its 
position as one among & number of contemporary historical systems, 
and of the way in which it may have arisen in opposition to the others, may 
be more illuminating than attempts to trace back the original doctrine through 
the history of the schools of Buddhism itself! The most important among 
these systems appear to have been those of the Ajivakas, the Nirgranthas or 
Jainas, and the Lok&yatas. Many other systems existed, and are occasionally 
discussed in the extant literature, but the majority failed to attract a substantial 
following and to persist as organized schools. We may mention the doctrines 
attributed to the Buddha’s teachers, and perhaps the Iévaravada, if this was 
not simply a part of the older Brahmanical tradition (lévara = Prajapati or 
Brahma). The cults of Baladeva and Vasudeva, which with the Krsna and 
other legends were later integrated into Vaisnavism, and which probably 
were non-Brahmanical in origin, seem from Jaina references to have existed 
already in eastern India. A heterodox proto-Sankhya may date back to the 
period of the origin of Buddhism. 


BRIEF BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR THE MAIN SYSTEMS 


Ajwakism: A. L. Basham: History and doctrines of the Ajivikas. London, 
Luzac, 1951. 

Jainism : A. Guérinot: La religion Djaina. Paris, Librairie Orientaliste 
Paul Geuthner, 1926. 

Lokdayata : W. Ruben: Geschichte der indischen Philosophie. Berlin, 
Deutscher Verlag der Wissenschaften, 1954. (Pays special 
attention to the development of Indian materialism in opposi- 
tion to the other systems.) 

Daksiparafjan Sastri: Short history of Indian materialism. 
Calcutta, The Book Company, Ltd., 1930. (Erratic, but 
contains some useful notes and references.) 

Jayarasi Bhatte:  Tativopaplaeasimha. Baroda, Oriental 
Institute, 1940. (Gaekwad’s Oriental Series No. LXXXVI.) 
(The only Lokàyata work known to be extant, but belonging 
to the sceptic or positivist branch. Not mentioned by Ruben.) 


1 Based on a paper read to the SOAS Buddhist Seminar in February 1953. Acknowledg- 
menta are due to Dr. F. R. Allohin, Dr. A. L. Basham, Professor J. Brough, and Dr. D. Friedman 
for criticisms and suggestions. 

3 An interesting study of this kind is to be found in Th. Stcherbataky’s Buddhist logic, 
Leningrad, x, 1932, 15 f., where he considers the influence of various non-Buddhist systems on 
the development of Buddhist philosophy down to Dignaga. On the problems of the * method of 
gradual regression * within Buddhism see Schayer’s ‘ Precanonical Buddhism ’, Archiv Orientdint, 
vir, 1935, 121 f., and for notes on various speculations about original Buddhism see his * New 
contributions to the problem of pre-Hinayünistio Buddhism’ .Polskt Biuletyn Orientalistyczny, 
I, 1037, 8 ff. 
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Kautilya: The Arthasasira of Kautalya. Trivandrum, Govern- 
ment Press, 1924-5. 3 vols. (Brhaspati is reputed to have 
founded both the Lokayata and the Arthadastra. “Kautilya 
says (vol I, p. 26) that the Barhaspatyas recognized only 
* várt& ' and ‘ dandaniti ' as ‘ vidyds ' and rejected ° ànviksaki ' 
and 'trayi'—the latter being of use only as a disguise. 
Kautilya himself recognizes ‘ trayi '—-and ‘ dharma '—(pp. 27 
and 29 ff) and puts ‘lokayata’ with ' saikhya’ and ‘ yoga’ 
m the category of ' ànviksaki', which is highest—the ‘ ght ' 
of all the others (pp. 27-8). His system might therefore be 
described as eclectic or pragmatic: it 18 not pure Loküyata 
but applies Lok&yata more than any other method.) 

All these schools were opposed to the more ancient traditions of the 
Brahmans, and especially to the latter’s claim to a special knowledge of revealed 
teaching hereditary in their caste. The term ' Sramana’ applied to teachers 
who were not Br&hmanas covers most, if not all, of them— but some individual 
Brahmans also rejected the Vedas and joined the new schools. We are very 
badly informed on contemporary developments in such systems as the Sankhya 
and Vaisesika, which perhaps originated in opposition to the Brahmanical 
Vedie tradition. (Both bear the marks of origins in this period : enumerations 
and categories.) 1 

The Ajivakas seem to have been the predominant school in eastern India 
from pre-Buddhist times down to the Mauryan period, and the general outlook 
of society at that time was coloured with fatalism. Dr. Basham has stressed 
the importance of the political evolution in that period: the loss of local, 
tribal autonomy and the centralization of power in large autocratic states 
and finally in the Mauryan Empire. A rehgion such as Ajivakism, and the 
Kautilyan variety of applied Lokayata (i.e. Lokayata applied in the interests 
of autocratic government), were eminently suited to a society undergoing this 
transformation. The disappearance of local and individual political freedom— 
of the primitive democracy of tribes, confederacies, and city states—may have 
been made easier through the spreading of belief in the ineffectiveness of the 
action of individuals or groups in the field of religious aspirations. The outlook 
of the Bharata Epic has this same fatalistic, pessimistic tinge, culminating in 
the philosophy of the Gita: ‘ Your concern is only with action, never with its 
fruits ; your motive must not be the fruits of action, but you must not become 
attached to maction ’ (N, 47) ; ‘ niyatam kuru karma tvam ’ (rr, 8) ; ‘ sarvad- 
harman parityajya mam ekam daranam vraja’ (xvu, 66)—this last is the 
first half of the famous ‘ carama sloka ', regarded by Ramanuja as embodying 
the essence of the Gita. Dr. Basham gives the examples of Karna in the Udyoga 
Parvan and Manki in the Santi for fatalism in the Epic (HDA 218). 

In this environment Buddhism, and to a lesser extent Jainism, reflected 
the desire to overcome the hopelessness of fatalistic outlooks and to evade 
or soften autocratic government. The regulations against allowing slaves and 


1 For the early history of Sankhya see E. H. Johnston: Early Samkhya London, Royal 
Asiatic Society, 1937. 5 
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men in the royal service to join the Sangha show that the Early Buddhists 
had to zecognize the state power, but the fact that they were necessary 
illuminates the environment in which the struggle against centralized power 
wa8 failing. If freedom was impossible within the new states, Buddhism offered 
rebirth in heaven for the laity who were not allowed to ‘ abandon the world’ 
(i.e. desert the royal service, in many cases), and perhaps even nirvana itself 
at the moment of death. On the other hand we mustnote that the Buddhist 
Sangha appears to be founded on the practice of tribal social organization, with 
democratic decisions and the desire for unanimity of the members on questions 
of policy. This is strikingly illustrated at the beginning of the Mahaparinibbana- 
sutta, where the conditions for the prosperity of the Vajjian tribal confederacy 
are taken as a model for the Sangha. The Sangha had to submit to the jurisdic- 
tion of the state in its relations with the latter, but internally it preserved the 
ancient democratic institutions of tribes such as the Buddha himself was 
born among, and which the kings of Kosala and Magadha were busily extirpating 
and subjecting to their growing states. Przyluski’s suggestion that Early 
Buddhism was a religion of joy may be near the mark. It preserved legends 
of a past ‘ golden age ’ free from the evils of contemporary society, and as Eliot 
has pointed out it provided a fraternity within which a morality based on ideals 
incompatible with life in a centralized state—but which very likely reflected 
the morality of the tribal commune—could be practised (cf. Hinduism and 
Buddhism, 1921, vol. 1, pp. 182 and 243). For those who would not or could , 
not join this fraternity there was the hope of rebirth in heaven, always offered 
by the Buddha when addressing laymen (see the standard discourse which 
appears on the first occasion of talking to a layman—Yasa—according to the 
Theravada tradition : Vin. 1, p. 15), and stressed by the Dhammapada and in the 
Asokan edicts. Doubtless this lay teaching was more important than the Canon 
of the Theraváda—the school which attached most importance to the life of 
the monks—seems to suggest. In the other great early school, the Maha- 
sahghiks—the name of which doubtless refers to the greater fourfold sangha 
of monks, nuns, laymen, and laywomen—a very different atmosphere may have 
prevailed, with much less apparent austerity. It seems clear that the Buddha— 
or the Early Buddhists—did not advocate a return to the tribal organization 
of society, or even the preservation of the tribes and city states which survived 
at the beginning of the fifth century B.C. Whether the attitude of acceptance 
of monarchy was original in Buddhism or not (and probably it was original—it 
seems quite likely that the Buddha had some sympathy with his fellow Ksatriyas 
and the similarity of aim of the king for cakravartinship and of the Tathagata 
for universal spiritual empire is striking) this acceptance early favoured the 
spread and consolidation of the religion in the rising monarchical states. A 
backward looking system could not thus have grown or even survived, but 
Buddhism moved forward with the rapidly changing society of the time, 
and if it preserved a somewhat nostalgic memory of ancient democracy its 
teaching for ‘this world’ prescribed not a return but progress to benevolent 
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and enlightened monarchy—a Buddhist monarchy—which would be a great 
improvement on the anarzhic and parochial life of independent tribes (and note 
that the king was supposed to be subject to deposition by the people if he 
flouted their will). 

One other factor helping to determine the outlook of this epoch was the 
advance of science in the first centuries of the Iron Age in India. (Iron seems 
to have been introduced somewhat before 800 8.0. and by 600 B.c. at the latest 
it had brought about the large-scale colonization of the Ganges Basin. From 
then on social development with all its accompanying techniques took place 
rapidly up to the level astained under the Mauryan Empire.) The scientific- 
philosophical outlook of mquiry, analysis, rational explanation, classification, 
theories of regular causality, seems to be reflected first in the early Upanisads, 
and the rationalizing habit of mind grew mightily into the scientific or would-be 
scientific doctrines of the sects and schools of our period. After this short burst 
of development in the new world of the Ganges, society settled down to the 
slow rhythm of cultural advance under more or less traditionalist dynasties, 
and religion and philosophy tended to mysticism—disillusionment in the 
benevolent monarchy must have contributed strongly to this. We should 
therefore avoid the mistake of expecting to find less rational beliefs in Early 
Buddhism simply because it is assumed to have developed in a more primitive 
society. On the contrary, the period from the eighth century to the third 
century B.C. in India was one of the supreme ages of rationalism in human 
history, and we have not yet outlived its repercussions. 

In their mission advccating a benevolent and enlightened monarchy in 
place of the intolerable violence of many of the early kings (or of the 
unscrupulous Kautilyan system), the Buddhists scored a great success with 
the conversion of Asoka." The militarist empire was sapped at its foundations, 
and although the expected millennium of universal peace, with gods and men 
commingling on the Earth, proved unworkable or unacceptable, the disinte- 
grating Empire gave place to a group of states whose kings appear to have been 
restrained by more humanitarian ideals than those of the early monarchs. 
These ideals were not necessamly Buddhist or Jaina, or even eclectic, but 
included those of the new type of Brahmanical king whose actions are guided 
or limited by a tradition whose authority is higher than his own, and which 
lays down the kingly dvty of protecting his subjects and magnanimously 
patronizing their activities in the arts and sciences of civilization. The hero 
of the Ramayana becama the ideal which a king must at least pretend to 
emulate, if he wished to be secure in his ‘ enjoyment of the Earth ’. 

Before going further with such speculations, however, let us examine the 
situation in the non-Brahmanical sects—perhaps we should call them the 
Sramana sects—at the time of the origin of Buddhism. There is no proof that 


1 It would seem preferable, however, to regard this conversion as an effect of the problems 
which confronted the empire-btilder rather than as a cause of such problems. 
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any organized school, based on an agreed canon of doctrine and discipline 
and having centres in various parts of the country, existed before the time of 
Makkhali Gosüla, Mahavira and the Buddha. Wandering ascetics of many 
kinds, however, were evidently numerous in eastern India, and presumably had 
been an important feature of society there for some time. Indeed the institu- 
tion may have been a survival from pre-Aryan society. The Jainas trace their 
religious organization back two centuries before Mahavira to the Jina Paréva, 
making Mahavira a follower of the sect who merely introduced certain reforms. 
On the other hand, Makkhali Gosala is reported to have united all the Ajivakas 
—who up to then had apparently been ‘ free-lance’ ascetics acknowledging 
no authority—into a single organization, for which he compiled a Canon. The 
picture of these two alternative ways of founding an organized sect is com- 
plicated by the Jaina tradition of the six years’ close association of Makkhali 
Gos&la and Mahavira before either of them had laid claim to omniscience and 
founded a sect. This throws doubt on the tradition that there was an organized 
sect of Pàrévites of which Mahavira was a member, although it is quite likely 
that there was an ancient sage of that name, some of whose reputed teachings 
were adopted by Mahavira. 

It seems that we should describe all early ascetics or wanderers (excluding 
Brahmans) as ‘ Ajivakas’ in the broad sense—those who had embraced the 
way of life, the ‘ ajiva’, that is a special way of life which was the alternative 
to an ordinary trade (or rather to the hereditary occupation of every individual). 
No doubt the àjiva was embraced by many who wished to escape the need 
to work or the responsibilities of family life, not to speak of conscription, 
forced labour, or slavery, and was a carefree existence very different from the 
life of strenuous asceticism, complicated discipline, and intensive study required 
of members of most of the organized sects afterwards (although freedom from 
all worldly cares was always stressed). It is surely only in this way that we can 
account for the adoption of the ajiva by agnostics, sceptics, positivists, and 
thoroughgoing materialists who did not believe in any future life, and indeed 
by the ‘ Ajivakas’ in the narrow sense, the followers of Makkhali Gosala, 
who were determinists and who therefore did not believe that they could 
influence their future lives by renouncing the world in this life. These people 
can only have become wanderers because the ajiva was more free and more 
pleasant than their alternative occupations. Certainly many of them had 
a vocation or at least a taste for philosophical speculation for which village or 
city life did not allow much time, but the majority of the early wanderers 
were not ‘converts’ to any teaching, nor were they bound to any rules of 
behaviour. 

The position of the wanderers changed rapidly during the sixth century B.C. 
and afterwards. This was a direct reflection of the great social changes of that 
period, in which centralized autocratic states were built up in the Ganges 
Valley and adjacent countries. Unlike north-western India, the Ganges region 
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did not see such a development until the Iron Age, for without iron implements 
it was impossible to clear its dense jungles. After the introduction of iron, some 
time before 800 B.o., there was a great influx of population, largely Aryan- 
speaking, into new agricultural settlements which sprang up along the eastern 
rivers where previously only scattered hunting tribes could exist. The colonists 
mostly preserved their own tribal organization, but made permanent settlements 
and lived by agriculture. This is not the place to trace in detail the growth of 
cities and monarchies in the Ganges Valley. It is sufficient to point out that in 
a short period a transition took place from innumerable scattered, independent 
tribes, colonies, and city-states to a few large kingdoms which first swallowed 
up the remaining free settlements and then fought one another for supremacy 
and universal empire. In the new centralized states, where, as we see recorded 
in the tradition of the Arthaéastra (whatever the date of the final codification 
which has been preserved), the aim of the king was to subject the entire popula- 
tion to his autocratic authority and harness them to the work of filling his 
treasury, or other royal service, there was no room for wanderers who evaded 
work or service. If, therefore, the àjiva were to survive as the kings asserted 
their authority over wider and wider areas, its anarchic form must be modified 
until it ceased to be objectionable and could be licensed by royal authority 
within the new social structure. The wanderers or Sramanas must effect a 
compromise with the kings and 1n various ways make themselves useful to the 
monarchies. Before this could take place, however, the wanderers had to be 
organized. Their leaders must confront the kings as powerful and respected 
heads of organized sects, as is described in the Samafifiaphalasutta and else- 
where, and convince them of the importance and usefulness of the Sramanas 
in the new society (in comparison with other occupations). 

Makkhali Gosala was one of the pioneers of the unification of all wanderers 
or ‘ Ajivakas’ in a single organization. This, of course, included the con- 
struction of a single ‘ system ’ of doctrines embracing the views of the majority, 
or which the majority could be persuaded to accept as the ‘canon’ of their 
outlook and aims. We may perhaps see how this was done in the case of the 
theories ascribed to Makkhali Gosála himself and to the other Ajivaka leaders, 
Pirana Kassapa and Pakudba Kaccayana, in the early Buddhist texts. In all 
probability they were mdependent in ongin and formulated by these three 
teachers before the unification, but they are mutually reconcilable and, as 
Dr. Basham points out, they were all parts of the Ajivaka philosophical system 
as preserved and developed many centuries later. In the Bhagavati Sütra 
(section xv) we find a description of how Makkhali Gosala at Savatthi compiled 
the Ajivaka Canon in consultation with the ‘ Six Disicaras ’, embodying these 
theories and much other material, such as interpretations of dreams and omens 
and astrological lore, which had been handed down amongst the wanderers, 
‘after examining hundreds of opinions and views’. Savatthi was the capital 
of the first monarchy which successfully pursued a policy of expansion and 
subjugation of surrounding tribes and states. It was thus natural that the 
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Ajivakas there should be the first to feel the need for organization to meet 
the social changes of the sixth and fifth centuries 8.0.3 

Dr. Basham's study suggests that the Nirgranthas or Jainas were less 
important than the Ajivakas as rivals of the early Buddhists, and they appear 
to have been in fact a ‘ splinter’ group of Ajivakas which gradually seceded, 
rejecting determinism, under Mahàvira's leadership. Their original Canon 
appears to have been compiled from the same traditional lore and likewise 
called ‘ Pürvas'. It seems that they also continued to use the Ajivaka Canon 
itself for making predictions (Basham, p. 214). From their writings we may 
infer something of the proto-Ajivaka terminology in general use amongst all 
the wanderers in the period before the organization of sects. The Buddhists 
likewise used many of these terms, sometimes taking their meanings for granted 
so that for modern students of Pali they are difficult to explain within the 
limits of Pali and of Buddhist doctrine, many futile etymological interpretations 
having appeared.? Evidently by the time of the rise of Buddhism they were 
so familiar as to be used without explanation, whereas in the more primitive 
doctrines preserved in the Jaina texts we find the explanations and definitions 
we need in order to gain a clearer understanding of Pali terminology. 

Although it used the established terms, Buddhist theory was of & different 


1 The date of the Ajivaka Council ıs uncertain. Basham (p. 74) gives 485 or 484 8.0. as the 
most probable date of Gosila’s death. According to the Bhagavati Sūtra the Council took place 
not long before his death (Basham, 51, 56 ff.). The minimum interval would be about a year 
(allowing for the events desombed between the Council and Gosala's death), giving 486 8.0. 
for the Council, but ıt may well have taken place earlier. In any case ıt preceded the Buddhist 
Council, which was probably suggested by it. As a broad counoi, representing ‘ hundreds’ of 
Ajivaka views propounded by a large number of teachers from various countries, and collecting 
many ancient astrological traditions and methods of divination, it must have been much more 
impressive than the subsequent rehearsing at Rajagaha of the doctrine of a single teacher. 

2 Some Pali Buddhist terms, etc., which appear m their Ardhamügadhi forms with similar 
meanings as Jaina (and Ajivaka ?) terms :— 


asava nibbüna dhamma ange bhikkhu 
gantha tathügata mokkha pitaka bhikkhuni 
yoga buddha puinüa patipada brahmacarin 
ogha arahant papa dhuta thera 
bandha jina fiàpa (-dassana) uposatha samlekhanã 
pamida kevalin bala bhivana maya 
kamma Samsara vada khandha ditth: 


A series (24, etc.) of incarnations of teachers, associated with particular animals, trees, and 
with cakkavattin kings—with whom they may be interchangeable (1.e. one possessing the special 
bodily marks may at will become either). 

* Three jewels’ (ratana}—but the three are different in Jainism. 

The four elementa. 

Generally speaking, the Jainas conceived such terms as ‘ isava’ in a material, physical sense, 
whereas the Buddhists tended to make them all mental, moral tendencies ; even the four elements 
they conceived in & more abstract manner as properties of matter: ‘earth’ = extension, 
‘water’ = cohesion, ‘ fire’ = heat, ‘air’ = motion. It follows from the same outlooks that 
the Jamas sought to wear out bad kamma, etc., by the physical means of strenuous asceticism 
whereas the Buddhists believed that the mind tramed by purely mental culture had the power to 
annihilate bad kamma by the mental aot of understanding. One result of the Buddhist concep- 
tion was that groups of terms such as üsava-gantha-yoga-ogha-nivaraga-kilesa-sam yojana- 
parimisa-upidina tended to fall together and lose all distinotaon of meaning. 
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quality from the older doctrines on which it was built up. The exact meanings of 
the terms for categories of existence, tendencies to 1ts prolongation and to 
intensification of suffering, and even of the term nirvana, were of secondary 
interest. Whereas the Ajivakas as determinists were concerned with exact 
analysis and prediction, and the Jainas with the detailed compensation and 
elimination of the undesirable tendencies, the Buddhists saw their release from 
suffering as a simple relinquishing or transcending of all tendencies or categories 
whatsoever. Penance was unnecessary to wear out bad karma, knowledge 
of the causation of suffering sufficient to turn the suffering person away from 
the cause of his troubles even in ' serious cases ' of bad karma ; a good teacher 
could thus effect the sudden release of many people who otherwise might have 
gone on in ignorance transmigrating according to past karma and building 
up more undesirable tendencies for the future. Hence the obscurity of the 
meanings of the terms did not matter and the primary interest was directed to 
an overall picture of the Universe, tending to a monistic outlook, and tending 
also to preoccupation with the figure of the Teacher. 

These tendencies, which appear to have been present in the earliest 
Buddhism, were the roots of the Mahayana form of the rehgion. The figure 
of the Teacher, or of any number of Teachers, intervening in the lives of indi- 
viduals in such a way as to effect a sudden release from attachment and suffering, 
was developed until ın such texts as the Saddharmapundarika Sūtra ıt com- 
pletely overshadowed the actual teaching the Sütra was supposed to give, 
and became the prototype of all the later gods who saved through faith alone. 

On the other hand, the treatment of the categories developed logically 
into the philosophy of the Prajfiapàramità Sütras and of Nagarjuna, in which 
all categories whatsoever, including release itself, are negated regardless of their 
meanings in order to show (a) the inadequacy of any metaphysical system to 
describe the nature of the Universe, (b) the interconnection or interpenetration 
of all elements and beings in the Universe and hence the theoretical impossi- 
bility of discriminating and detaching some and not all—in other words the 
inadequacy of pluralism and the need for a monist outlook, and (c) the absurdity 
of the notion of the release of any being because such release is in fact the 
negation of any notion of ' being’, ‘release’, etc.—in other words again the 
inadequacy of such metaphysical notions and the necessity of a dialectical 
method of thinking about the Universe, about samsàra and nirvàna and the 
polarity which unites them. This philosophy is clearly related to such Pali 
discourses as the Milapariyaya Sutta (the first in the Majjhima Nikéya), 
where 24 categories beginning with the four elements and ending with nibbana 
are all discarded by the arahat because they are comprehended (parififiata) 
and because he is devoid of attachment. The formula is: ‘ nibbanam (or any 
other category) nibbünato abhijanati; nibbànam nibbanato abhififidya 
nibbanam na mafifiati, nibbanasmim na maffiati, nibbanato na majfifiati, 
nibbanam me ti na mafifiati, nibbanam nábhmandati '. 

The non-Brabmanical sects of eastern India are commonly thought of 
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as part of a movement of rationalist protest against the Vedic tradition with 
its mysterious mantras and ritual, extravagant sacrifices and monopoly of 
knowledge as far as possible in the hereditary priesthood. Although there is 
also a fair amount of non-Vedic or pre-Aryan mythology and ritual incorporated 
in Buddhism, for example, as Przyluski, Paul Lévy, and others have pointed 
out, which is doubtless of local, eastern origin and entangled with the traditions 
of the Ajivakas, this conception seems to be fundamentally correct. Even the 
astrology or divination of the Ajivakas was no doubt considered rational by its 
protagonists as opposed to the spells and curses with which the Brahmans 
claimed to determine future events. 

There is every reason to suppose that the first few centuries of the Iron Age 
in eastern India saw a rapid development of science and scientific speculation. 
Unfortunately we have little direct knowledge of this ancient science, although 
much can be gleaned incidentally from the Pali and other texts.1 Nevertheless 
much of the philosophy of the period, including parts of the Upanisads as 
well as the non-Brahmanical doctrines (but the Upanisad doctrines also are 
partly non-Brahmanical and heterodox in origin), seems to reflect scientific 
theories. We find the four elements (earth, water, fire, air), of which the entire 
material universe was compounded, the concept of space sometimes being 
added as a fifth. The Ajivaka Ajjuna Gomayuputta or Goyamaputta (if these 
are the same person, see Basham, pp. 34 and 57), one of the Disacaras and/or 
the immediate predecessor of Makkhali Gosala in the series of ‘ reanimations ’, 
was very likely a mathematician—and certainly the Ajivaka theories include 
a vast mathematical fantasy of the process of transmigration, involving 
‘astronomical’ figures as did the Buddhist calculations of the ages of the 
Universe. The Six Disácaras appear to have had some connexion with medicine 
(Basham, pp. 57-8), and the Buddhist doctrines also make use of contemporary 
medical knowledge of the anatomy of the human body, which was further 
analysed according to the four elements of which it was compounded. 

The prevailing theories thus analysed the Universe into compounds and 
elements, but more various views were current as to the nature of conscious- 
ness and of gods whose bodies were made of finer matter, or who were ‘ formless’. 
These ranged from the view that consciousness was simply & property of the 

1 e.g. the development of metal working: six metals known in the Pali Canon, and the 
tempering of iron to make steel. The Commentary on the Vibhanga liste 20 metals and alloys 
(PTS ed., p. 63), showing the development in the immediately following centuries. Languistios : 
Yüska and Pánini. Astronomy and mathematics (including geometry and trigonometry) : 
see Thibaut, * Grundriss der indo-arischen Philologie und Altertumskunde’, rr, 9, Strassburg, 
1899. Medicine developed especially at Takeamli: various references in the older Upanisads 
(* 5 winds’, ete.), and Jivaka Kom&rabhacoa of several Pali stories, who was trained there; 
physiology is illustrated in the stock list of 32 organic substances m the body (Khp. ur and 
elsewhere in the Pali Canon), to which the brain is appended—apparently a recent addition —as 
83rd (‘ thirty-two ' persisted as standard figure even when 33 were in fact listed). Chemustry is 
applied in the Arthadistra and Kümaaütra as we now have them and may have formed a 
department of the former science, at least, ın the early Buddhist period. For the later history 
of Indian science (i.e. from Caraka, c. A.D. 100, to Bhiiskara, c. A.D. 1150) there is plenty of material 
awaiting systematic study. 
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material body, sustained by material food, in fact a more complex compound 
of the four elements, to the view that 1t was a ‘soul’ having independent 
existence in a non-material universe, or 1n a universe of finer god-like matter. 
Here the Buddhists took up an intermediate position, holding that conscious- 
ness was a sixth element alongside the usual four with space as the fifth. For 
them the gods were part of the material universe enjoying finer bodies, but 
beyond them were 'spheres' of infinite space and infinite consciousness 
(without the other four elements), and beyond these again ‘ spheres ’ of nothing- 
ness (all six elements absent) and finally of neither perception nor non-percep- 
tion, that is, presumably, beyond the range of the ability of consciousness to 
penetrate its nature and to declare whether it was ‘ nothingness’ or ‘ some- 
thing’. This is the threshold of nibbàna, which could be ' attamed ' only by 
&bandoning consciousness and by abandoning also any idea of nibbàna itself. 
All these spheres existed both externally (in the macrocosm) and internally 
(in the microcosm of the temporary individual), that is, they were conceived 
spatially as successive ‘spheres’ but also as interpenetrating and therefore as 
accessible in meditation without change of location. Hence mbbāna could 
be attained during existence as an individual (which, of course, was only 
temporary and relative), but at the end of such existence it was absolute 
nibbana and the ‘ tathagata ' was then not only beyond the range of conscious- 
ness but also had left nothing (no microcosm with its asavas or tendencies) 
behind. Perhaps of greatest importance, however, were the theories of natural 
causation, of the operation of scientific laws in nature as opposed to arbitrary 
control by gods or by priests through the sacrifice. 

Closest to contemporary scientific speculation stood the Lokayata theorists, 
whose name perhaps implies the study of the nature of the world, meaning 
the material universe as opposed to ‘lokottara’ speculations." There were 
probably several schools of thought among them, and certainly various applied 
Lok&yata systems such as the eclectic philosophy of Kautilya. One branch 
of Lokàyata philosophers appear to have been not materialists but positivists 
according to modern ideas. The only Loküyata treatise known to be extant—the 
Tattvopaplavasimha of Jayaraéi Bhatta—which is not very ancient (probably 
eighth century A.D.), belongs to this branch ; it rejects all theories of knowledge 
whatsoever, including not only inference? but also perception. The only 
quotations in it from other Lokayata sources are from an unknown book called 
the Laksanasüra and from Brhaspati the founder of the Lokaàyata (the same 
Brhaspati whom Kautilya salutes at the beginning of the Arthaáastra). 

Brhaspati has become a legendary figure, being identified with the preceptor 
of the gods, but a sütra was attributed to him,? which can be seen from quota- 

1 The Theravada tradition connects the Loküyata with all kinds of worldly speculations 
(lokakkhayikà) and with sophistry (vitanda) concerning such natural philosophy. See eg. 
Sumangalavilasini, 90-1. 

* The ordinary Lokiyata (Brhaspati) rejeoted inference and allowed only perception as a 


means of cognition. See, e.g., Tattvasangraha, 1456 ff. 
3 And in part to Kambalãévatara * See TS, 1860-4 and Pafijika. 
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tions to have contained brief prose 'sütras' and also verses of a popular 
charactér resembling some which are to be found in the Jataka (vr, 213, etc.). 
These were perhaps added at the end of chapters in the manner of the 
Arthaá&stra. / 

Whoever Brhaspati may have been and whenever he may have lived, a 
Lokayata school seems to have been organized round about 500 s.c. by Ajita 
Kesakambalin, or Kambalaévatara as he is called in the Tattvasahgraha 
(1864), where he is quoted as maintaining that consciousness arises from the 
body, which itself contains the five life-breaths (prana, apana, etc.). This is 
a clear statement of materialism such as one could not expect from a positivist 
such as Jayarasi Bhatta.! A statement in conformity with this view is attributed 
to Ajita Kesakambalin in the Samafifiaphala Sutta : man is formed of the four 
elements and returns to them (i.e. is a compound of them which is resolved 
back into them), there being nothing after death ; there is no father or mother 
(on this see the Ramayana book ص‎ canto 118, no doubt it is connected with the 
theory of 'svabhàva', which may be translated approximately as ‘ self- 
determination ’ of all substances, as opposed to causation, or as ‘ own-nature ’) ; 
there is no almsgiving, sacrifice, oblation, fruit of good or evil deeds, no trans- 
migration, etc. This may have been the school followed later by the Carvakas, 
whereas we may perhaps connect Jayaráái Bhatta’s theory with that of Safijaya 
Belatthiputta in the Sàmafifiaphala Sutta, which, however, is stated as merely 
agnostic or sceptic without positivist content. The ordinary Lokayata, as 
described in the Tattvasangraha and elsewhere, allows perception as the only 
means of cognition, whereas the positivist branch rejected it. The positivist 
trend may have been a later development in the Lokayata-Carvaka school, 
tather than an early rival branch of Barhaspatya. Possibly it developed out 
of the critique of inference as set forth in the SDS account, where perception is 
rejected as a means of knowing universals. 

Ruben traces the earlier phases of materialistic philosophy which preceded 
or led up to the schools of Ajita Kesakambalin and Brhaspati in the Karly 
Buddhist period. It is unlikely that any ‘ school’ existed so early, beyond the 
primitive succession from ° guru ’ to one or two pupils as in the lists we find 
in the Upanisads. As to the relationship between Ajita and Brhaspati, it is 
possible that whereas Ajita founded a sect of wanderers Brhaspati founded a 
more secular (80 to speak) school in one of the cities where sons of ministers 
could study the Lokayata, among them Kautilya.* Brhaspati may well have 
been a Brahman by birth, but it is likely that he had some connexion with the 
natural sciences and their techniques. 

Ruben derives the materialistic trend in philosophy from the primitive 
speculations about wind or air and breath which were connected with medicine, 


11 Who says (p. 1) that Brhaspati's statements about the four elements, etc., were merely 
a concession to the popular view. 
* However, in the Lokiyata Sūtra as quoted by later writers (TS and SDS) both Brhaspat 
and Kambalaévatara are named as teachers of the school. 
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and involved also theories of the ' macrocosm ° and the ‘ microcosm’ and the 
influence of one on the other which led to astrological speculatio. Such 
theories are widespread among primitive peoples. As for the origin of specula- 
tive philosophy itself in India, however, Ruben finds it among the early 
Upanisadic teachers who flourished, he believes, in the second half of the 
seventh century 8.0. (Ruben, pp. 84 and 87). The first true philosopher, he 
contends, was Uddalaka, who was perhaps 50 years older than Thales, the first 
Greek philosopher. He characterizes Uddàlaka as a ‘ hylozoist’ like Thales, 
thus raising again the interesting question of parallel developments in India and 
Greece. From this hylozoism he would trace the development of a materialistic 
trend in philosophy down to Ajita Kesakambalin.1 In opposition to this he 
traces an idealistic trend beginning with Uddalaka’s younger contemporary 
and opponent Yajfiavalkya, who propounded a mystical philosophy i in support 
of the orthodox Brahmanical tradition. Ruben neglects the rise of the Sramanas 
between the times of Uddalaka and Ajita. 

We might, in broad outline, conclude that two opposing trends, orthodox 
Brahman, and heterodox or freethinking Sramana (as it came to be known 
later), which latter might include individual Brahmans who rejected the 
traditional beliefs and practices of their caste, appeared during the seventh cen- 
tury B.C. Various earlier traditions had, of course, contributed to both trends— 
traditions both Aryan and pre-Aryan. The orthodox trend may be followed 
through the later Upanisads and other Brahmanical literature such as the 
Bhagavadgita. The heterodox trend never united into a single school, but at 
all times comprised a great variety of philosophical views, all of them, however, 
owing much to the materialistic or realist view held by some, and all strongly 
opposed to the claims and pretensions of the Brahman caste. 

The earliest phase, that of the Sramanas or wanderers, we have seen 


1 It may be noted that according to the Sarvadaráanasahgraha the Lok&yata quote the 
Brhadéranyakopanisad (11, 4, 12) for the materialist or hylozoist view that consciousness (vijfiàna) 
is sumply a compound of bodily elements which is destroyed with the body. However, this 
statement is attributed to Yajfiavalkya (perhaps wrongly) and the sequel suggests that vijfiána 
here is only the illusory dualistic consciousness, that all things are m fact one, which is oneself 
(&tman) but also * brahman ', and that after death this ãtman returns to brahman. The question 
in the Upanisads is whether the primary principle in this monist system is matter, as UddAlaka 
seems to maintam, or brahman (spirit), following Yàjfiavalkya. It seems that the Upanisad 
philosophers themselves were as yet barely conscious of the implications of the distanotion, 
in this dawn of philosophical speculation, eo that it was not difficult for Sankara to ignore 1t. 

In the Jātaka (rv, 300-3) Udddlaka is represented as attacking the Vedas and caste (ax 
varnas) and as a clever sophist. This gives some support to Ruben’s characterization of him 
and further places him, from the Buddhist point of view, in the same unfavourable light as the 
later Lok&yata or ‘ vitanda’ (sophist) philosophers, suggesting that he belonged to the same 
tradition. Uddalaka’s son Svetaketu is stated by Vatay&yana (KS 1, 1, 9) to have been one of the 
founders of the Kāmaśāstra (after the Creator Prajapati himself and the legendary Nandin) 
aud to have composed a K&masütra in 600 lessons, which is apparently quoted from at KS x, 
1, 31. This would be peculiarly appropriate for a precursor of the Lok&yata, which maintained 
that k&ma is the highest sım ın life (see below). (Vateyaéyana as an orthodox Brahman rejects 
this view and subordinates kAma to dharma and artha, thus seeking to reform the science and to 
incorporate it in the orthodox system.) i 
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threatened by political changes in the Ganges region. From the wanderer's 
reaction*to this threat arose the organized heterodox religions Ajivakism, 
Buddhism, Jainism, and probably a more or less organized hedonist tradition 
led by the materialists. Another materialist school seems to have appeared 
among the kings themselves and especially their ministers, including perhaps 
the celebrated Vassakara of Magadha, who in the Anguttara Nikaya, vol. I, 
p. 172, expresses a realist view in conformity with Arthaéastra Lokayata. 
In this way and through compromise with the leaders of the sects of wanderers 
the kings at first favoured the heterodox trend, which encouraged the rise of 
powerful monarchies, for the orthodox trend maintained that the Brahmans 
as highest caste should dominate society and keep the kings in check. 

In characterizing the new heterodox religions as representing ‘ a recognition 
of the rule of natural law in the universe ’, Dr. Basham (p. 6) also points out 
the parallelism with the contemporary natural philosophers of Ionia. Carrying 
the comparison further, we see that in both countries out of the natural 
philosophy, or scientific inquiries, which proposed natural laws and the orderli- 
ness of nature in opposition to supernatural interventions and arbitrary, 
miraculous compulsion of nature by means of ritual, came moral philosophy (or 


* religion ' : but in fact anti-religion, that is, alternative to the irrational religions 


and conceived as ideologies liberating from religion, which we nowadays tend 
to call generally ‘religions’ whatever their character). With the Ajivakas 
this took the form of determinism as a thoroughgoing recognition of orderliness 
in nature (Basham), hence morality was not admitted any more than the 
Brahmanical duty which occupied its place in the old religion. This is a moral 
philosophy only of the denial of any morality or duty. 

The problem of recognizing free-will alongside natural law was faced in both 
India and Greece.* Just as Epicurus, followed by Lucretius, used the atomic 
theory of Democritus, with modifications (the ‘swerve °) accounting for free- 
will, to combat superstition, religto (the old religion which instilled fear and 
pessimism into men’s hearts and perpetrated bloody sacrifices), and to cultivate 
drdpafia, so it appears that Ajita Kesakambalin, Brhaspati and Carvaka 
used the Indian theory of the four elements, with svabhavavada accounting 
for individual free-will (denying fate and rejecting causation: karma),? to 
combat the Brahmanical religion and to sanction the pursuit of pleasure without 
fear of karma, whether in the old sacrificial sense or in that of the theories of 
transmigration. ‘Dharmah kãmat paro na hi . . . kama eva paramo dharmah’ 

1 It may be seen, however, to have something in common with Storm, which equally 
developed astrology as a means of understanding fate or providence, and an authentic Ajivaka 
text might stress as the Stoics did the advantages of thus reconoling oneself with providence. 

* On causality and free will in Buddhism see Stcherbatsky, Buddhisi logic, 1, 1814: ‘a 
freedom inside the limits of necessity '. To the materialista of the ‘ yadrcechavida’ this must have 
seemed httle better than Ájfvalumm. 

* cf. ‘° adhitya samutpüda' and ' yadrechivada’, Buddhist logic, 1, 122. At present it is 
not clear whether the materialists admitted causalty in natural phenomena, and if so to what 


extent. They were primarily concerned to deny supernatural causality (karma) as the basis of 
their opponenta’ ethics. 


5 
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— There is no dharma (duty) higher than pleasure . . . pleasure alone is the 
highest dharma ’—we read in Hambhadra’s account of the Lokayatamata 
(Saddaráanasamuccaya 86 and commentary )—Aa clear statement of the hedonist 
view in ethics.! 

The Sarvadaréanasangraba account (which appears to be based on ancient 
sources since only the ‘ Three Vedas’ are mentioned) states: ‘In this school 
there are four elements, earth, water, fire and air, and from these four elements 
alone (combined in the body) is inteligence (or consciousness) produced, just 
like the intoxicating power from kinva, etc., mixed together . . . . There is 
no heaven, no final liberation, no soul and no other world, nor do the actions 
of the castes, aéramas, etc., produce any real effect. The Agnihotra, the Three 
Vedas, the ascetic's triple staff, smearing oneself with ashes, Brhaspati says 
these are but means of livelihood for those who have neither manliness nor 
sense .... While life is yours live happily ; none can escape death's searching 
eye; when once this fram» of ours they burn how shall it ever again return ? ' ® 
(Cowell’s translation with some corrections). With this compare the verses at 
J vi, pp. 206-14. The conclusion of the SDS account is: ‘ Hence in kindness 
to the mass of living beings must we fly fot refuge to the doctrine of Càrvàka ’. 
We may note in the more detailed working out of the doctrine that the argu- 
ment (Buddhist ?) that all sensual pleasures are mixed with pain and should 
therefore be avoided is refuted by the statement that wisdom consists in 
enjoying the pleasure whilst avoiding the pain just as one avoids the bones when 
eating fish. 3 Another point which may be of importance is that the only supreme 
lord (‘ paramegvara’) is a king in the ordinary sense, in this world. This 
might be read as giving sanction to the ‘ right ’ of kings to rule at their pleasure, 
and no doubt was duly noted by those monarchs who studied the Lokayata 
on the recommendation of the Arthaéastra. The obvious conflict between 
the pleasure of the king and that of his subjects was presumably solved by 
pointing out the function of the king as protector of society who gave the 
happiness of security in return for the taxes which served his own pleasure- 
seeking. The ancient materialism was by no means a revolutionary doctrine 
after the establishment of monarchical government. Only in the earlier period, 
when it was the overthrow of Brahmanical ideology and privileges which waa in. 


1 cf, the quotations in the Netti (PTS ed., 1902), .م‎ 52: ‘ bhufijitabbi kàm& . . . bahulika- 
tabba kama ti kümehi veramani tesam adhammo’, ‘since they hold that (sense) pleasures 
should be enjoyed . . . and multiplied, to them abstention from pleasures 18 immoral’; and 
p. 110: ‘yo k&me patisevati s» lokam vaddhayati, yo lokam vaddhayati so bahum pufifiam 
pasavati ’, ‘ he who resorta to pleasures enriches (increases) the world, he who enriches the world 
produces much merit’, 

3 According to Madhava the majority of living beings hold by this refrain. Not, presumably, 
as philosophical materialistas consciously following Carvaika, otherwise his works must have been 
preserved, but as following ord-nary worldly objects—wealth and pleasure—and disregarding 
philosophy and religion. 

3 cf the Netti quotation, p. 110: ‘n’ atth: sukhena sukham, dukkhena nàma sukham 
adhigantabbam ’, ‘ pleasure (ease, bliss) is not attained by pleasure (easly) but by trouble (with 
difficulty) ’. 
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question, did this materialism or realism play a revolutionary part in helping 
to establish and consolidate the monarchies, alongside the other heterodox 
doctrines which all derived some inspiration from the realistic view of studying 
things as they are )' yathabhiitam pajanati’, etc.) and rejecting the authority 
of tradition. i - 

From the orthodox point of view the Buddhists stood closest of all dar$anas 
to the Lokayata. In fact they also repudiated all tradition and claimed to sub- 
stitute for it and for the irrational belief in the Vedas, Brahman, divination, 
sacrifice, etc., a scientific knowledge of the Universe, based on experience 
verifiable by anyone. The anti-Brahmanical polemics of both systems are 
often strikingly similar and suggest a common popular anti-Brahmanical 
fund of verse and widespread popular feeling to which both looked for support, 
The Buddha legend symbolizes the quest for truth on scientific principles 
regardless of past traditions: observation of life, experiments in asceticism 
(under various teachers and independently), final deduction of a way to end 

Having noted the affinity between the materialist traditions in India and 
in Greece we may find it instructive—whether by way of affinity or of contrast— 
to make a direct comparison of Buddhism and Epicureanism. Both attacked 
old superstitions and sought knowledge of nature, knowledge which we may 
characterize as scientific on account of its basis of perception, inference, verifica- 
tion, etc. Further, both aimed to spread this knowledge and its benefits 
(notably ‘ absence of fear’: i.e. of supernatural terrors) to all mankind and 
engaged in missionary work to this end. In this connexion we may note the 
value attributed to ‘friendship’ in both. Thus in the Pali Canon several 
stories illustrate the power of ‘kalyanamittata’,? and, of course, in the 
Mahayana this idea is greatly elaborated. For instance, in the Gandavyüha 
Sütra Sudhana passes from friend to friend in his quest—receiving instruction 
from each—and finally meets the Bodhisattva Maitreya himself, who teaches 
him the highest philosophy. Sudhana has to cultivate the power of receiving all 
good friends (kalyanamitraparigraha) and also ‘mahamaitri’. In the context 
of the Gandavyüha ‘ great friendliness ' here seems to coincide with the tradi- 
tional ‘ mettaé’, compassion—the point is that all beings are regarded as not 
merely the objects of compassion but as actually or potentially helpmg one 
another. The object of this help is the ending of suffering rather than the 
Epicurean pursuit of pleasure, but this again seems to rest on a strictly 
hedonistic basis (the unsatisfactory nature of sense-pleasures) as opposed to the 
Brahmanical duty or law. The Buddhist layman aiming at heaven (sagga) is 


1 As an example (from the long passage in J vi already mentioned) we may take J v1, p. 208 ٠ 
‘ aace hi so issaro sabbaloke, brahm& bahibhitapati pajánam ; kim sabbaloke vidahî alakkhim, 
kim sabbalokam na sukhim akasi '—' If he is indeed the Ruler throughout the world—Brahma, 
Lord of the many bemgs and of Creation—why has he produced misfortune throughout the 
world ? Why does he not make the whole world happy ?’. 

* o.g. Ud&na 34 ff. (story of Meghiya). See also A rrr, 310, and several mmilar passages on 
the importance of the influence of friends, good or bad. 
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really an enlightened hedonist (although life in heaven is only temporary 
according to Buddhist doctrine), and even nibbàna as a higher aim is*perhaps 
not so alien to drapagia. 

The Buddhist path, however, is a mean (majjha, majjhima) avoiding the 
two poles of sense-pleasure and asceticism, which are seen as equivalent and 
equally unsatisfactory, and as belonging to the same low, worldly (lokiya), 
“samsaric ’ plane of existence. The mean transcends this polarity, leading to 
the ‘lokuttara ’ (transcendental) plane of nibbana. The theory of knowledge 
on which this Buddhist doctrine rests, whilst stressing the materialist theory of 
the five senses, adds to it, with equal or greater stress, ‘ mano ’, the imaginative 
mind with its store of memories and tendencies resulting from past experience 
(sankharas) as a sixth sense equally contributing sense data. The range of 
action of this mind includes the various planes of meditation (jhanas) leading 
to the lokuttara plane. We thus have a combination of materialistic and 
idealistic theories of knowledge, and perhaps a dualist outlook (Btcherbatsky 
calls Early Buddhism ‘ pluralist'—the plurality being the list of ‘ dharmas ° 
as set out in the Vibhanga and Dhammasangani or in the Abhidharmakosa). 
The Buddhist outlook, however, is not a simple dualism of the Sankhya type, 
with no real interaction between souls and matter. It tended always not only 
to the interdependence of all the ‘ dharmas ' but to the interpenetration of the 
ideal and material worlds in which everything is relative (and nirvana is 
conceived only as relative to samsara). Avoiding in this monistic tendency the 
alternative views of the Universe as having either a material or an ideal 
principle, the Early Buddhists were close to a Kantian ‘ transcendentalism ' 
and to modern positivism, which also has sought to transcend materialism and 
idealism, or rather to declare that the problem of mind and matter is fictitious 
and that the concepts ‘mind’ and ‘matter’ are metaphysical nonsense. 
The later schools of Buddhism proposed a variety of new workings out of the 
Buddhist outlook, such as the Madhyamika, Vijiianavada, the Apoha doctrine 
(Dignàga's ‘ monolithic system’ as Stcherbatsky calls it: Buddhist logic, 1, 
p. 546) and Vajrayana, all of them strictly monist. It appears that the concep- 
tion of dual principles, of the material world of the four mahabhiitas on the 
one hand and nirvana on the other, with the elements of consciousness playing 
between them, was felt to be unacceptable: that both, or all, must be parts 
of a single cosmic system. 

Like Kant, the Buddha is reported to have set limits to knowledge, and 
the four (often set out as ten) indeterminates (avyakatas) or antinomies— 
whether the Universe is infinite in time and in space, whether the soul, or 
life, (‘jiva’) is identical with the body and whether the Tathagata existe 


1 of. Btcherbatsky, Buddhist logic, 1, 146-7: ‘ For them [the Buddhists] the characteristic 
feature of all our conceptual knowledge and of language, of all nameable things and of all names, 
is that they are dialectical. Every word or every conception 1s correlative with its counterpart 
and that is the only defimtion that can be given’. This applies as much to Early Buddhism 


as to Dignüga's system. 
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(‘ hoti’) after death—appear to have formed part of the earliest doctrine. This 
setting df limits, and the condemnation of speculation not directly connected 
with ‘release’ as unprofitable, did not prevent, perhaps rather it stimulated, 
endless speculation in the later schools of Buddhism concerning the nature of 
consciousness, nirvana, the Universe, etc. As the Kantian antinomies generated 
the dialectical method of classical German philosophy so these early Buddhist 
antinomies generated the dialectical philosophies of the Prajiiaparamita 
and the Gandavyüha, which tried to bring the ultimate reality within the range 
of conceptual thought. 

The Jaina system is intermediate between the Ajivaka and the Buddhist. 
Although it stands close to the Ajivake in its origins and appears to have 
seceded from the fatalist school, with its doctrine of the effectiveness of indi- 
vidual action it advocates a way to liberation (nirvana) which is very similar 
to the Buddhist. The main difference between the two ‘ kniyavada’ systems 
is that the Jainas practised severe austerities for expending bad karma, whereas 
the Buddhists, as we have seen, advocated the mean (majjhima patipada) 
between austerity and indulgence as a mere polarity of experiences connected 
with the lower life. The legends of the lives of the Jina and the Buddha are also 
similar. Probably the Jaina legend is the original on which the Buddhists 
improved, making the story more dramatic. Yasoda in the Jaina legend becomes 
Yasodharà in the Buddhist: the similarity of these names cannot be mere 
eoincidence.? On the other hand, whereas Ajivakism and Jainism, like the 
materialists, stress the permanence of the elements or substances (J. ‘ dravyas "), 
Buddhism introduces the doctrine of their impermanence. Buddhism also, 
however, in common with the materialists, rejects the soul, which Ajivakism 
and Jainism accept (the Jaina nirvana is merely existence of the soul in the 
highest non-material heaven). Buddhism thus carries the desire for release to 
the more logical conclusion of the complete cessation of any existence, material 
or non-material, in conformity with the theories of impermanence and 
momentariness. These doctrines may have been, in part at least, of later 
development, if Buddhist monks as well as laymen aimed at heaven as the Jainas 
did, but our evidence for this is the use of a different word— sagga '—as 
opposed to ‘ nibbana ’, and we do not know whether nibbàna was at first used 
in the same sense, as with the Jainas. A twofold doctrine of sagga as a lower 


1 That these ancient antinomies were not forgotten is shown by Nagarjuna’s application of 
the same quadrilemma method, 1n denying causality in the world, as 1s used m the old antinomy 
of whether the Tathàgate existe after death: (1) A not B, (ii) B not A, (ui) both A and B, (iv) 
neither A nor B. Stcherbatsky has suggested the parallel with Kant in Buddhist logic, including 
the quadrilemmas and antinomies, and he haa further compared the ‘ apoha ' dialectical method 
of Dignaga with Hegel’s ‘ negation ' (1, 459 f£, 553, eto.). Since Hegel knew something of Indian 
philosophy this is not a mere comcidence, and Hegel’s investigation of the nature of concepts 
may have been inspired by his Indian predecessors. 

2 The Krsna legend was later incorporated into Jaina mythology. Here we find another 
Yasoda, suggesting interactions on this side too. 

3 But as against the materialists they maintain a stream of momentary consoiousnesses 
passing over at death to a fresh birth according to moral causality. 
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objective, for laymen, and nibbàna as highest objective and of a totally different 
character (lokuttara) seems in fact to be originalin Buddhism.  * 

In the ideological struggle in India from the period of the Yajur Veda 
down to that of the Mauryan Empire all the Sramana sects, with their theories 
of the rule of natural law in the universe, opposed the Brahmanical tradition 
of ritual and mysticism. In this period the old, decentralized, predominantly 
tribal society was superseded by states based on autocratic monarchy (the 
tribal ° rajas ’, of course, were only officers elected or appointed by the assembly 
for military duties, but no doubt the origin of kingship, of the autocratic 
hereditary ‘ maharajas ’, is to be found in this old military institution), a process 
of centralization tending to the unification of the whole of India, or at least of 
northern India, in a single state. The heretical sects, we have suggested, 
provided the necessary ideological armoury for this social revolution. Their 
internal organization grew up m harmony with that of the new states, and the 
kings patronized them because they found in them valuable allies against the 
Brahman caste. The new doctrines favoured and justified the pre-eminence 
of the kings (whether actual ksatriyas or not is immaterial) and, as in the case 
of the Lokayata, even provided them with a practical guide to centralized 
government. 

Once the new monarchical society was firmly established, however, and 
there was no longer any possibility of the Brahman caste threatening the 
military power (the fact that individual Brahmans could become generals 
or even kings did not alter the new social structure) or of the remaining free 
tribes overthrowing it, a new tendency appeared. In the post-Mauryan period 
a compromise was effected with orthodox Brahmanism. The state, the kings, 
became orthodox, and thus acquired a new stability, less centralized than 
the Empire of the Mauryas but more firmly established in every district through 
the collaboration of the Brahmans, who had never lost their influence in village 
life, which in fact enabled them not only to survive but eventually to destroy 
the power of all the heterodox sects. This decentralization and resultant 
favouring of a Brahmanical revival is the decisive factor in Indian history in 
the period between the collapse of the Mauryan Empire and the Muslim 
invasions. 

The origins of the compromise between the monarchy and the Brahman 
caste may be traced in the Arthaáastra, where the Lokàyata anti-Vedic ٠ 
philosophy is set aside to the extent that superstition, including the Three 
Vedas themselves, may be inculcated as a means to strengthen the king’s rule. 
Such unscrupulous expedients did not, of course, involve the king or his ministers 
themselves abandoning the Lokayata materialist view, but the recognition 
that Brahmanism was useful, and that for the stability of the monarchy it was 
desirable for the masses of the people to follow the orthodox superstition rather 
than emulate the royal pursuit of wealth and pleasure, could not fail to lead to 
the eventual recognition of Brahmanism as a state religion. 

At the beginning of this article we discussed the relationship of the Sramana 
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sects to the rise of the autocratic states, and noted that Lokayata applied in 
the royal interest (as by Kautilya or his predecessors) and Ajivaka fatalism 
were particularly appropriate to this period. In the later phase of this period, 
under the Mauryan Empire, the more subtle doctrines of Buddhism and to a 
lesser extent of Jainism came into their own. Both taught the effectiveness of 
individual action and yet reconciled this with royal dictatorship through the 
doctrine of moral causality or retribution in future existences. This did not 
obstruct autocracy, except through the threat of future punishment for present 
injustices, but rather encouraged its unqualified acceptance on the basis that 
ultimately all beings fared according to their own actions. It thus strongly 
discouraged any violent revolt against the kings, although there are Jataka 
stories of the deposition of kings in extreme cases by popular risings. Never- 
theless these non-violent (ahimsà) doctrines sought also to restrain the kings 
and convert them to the ideal of universal compassion. Under the Mauryas, 
whose dynasty came to power with strong popular support against the intoler- 
able cruelties of the Nandas, a more benevolent monarchy was established 
and both Buddhism and Jainism claim royal converts. This phase formed a 
transition between the early monarchy and the later ‘ constitutional ’ monarchy 
limited by the prescriptions of the Brahmanical tradition. 

In conclusion we may summarize what appear to have been the special 
features of Buddhism which, taken together, differentiate it from the other 
sects which flourished at the time of its origin :— 


1. Non-acceptance of traditional authority. The ‘truth’ is to be realized or 
discovered for himself by each novice in his own way (arahatship), just 
as in the example of the Buddha legend, but benefiting from the teaching 
of others who have already realized it, especially of the founder of the 
sect. 


2. Opposition to fatalism and belief in the efficacy of action (kriyavada : 
see e.g. the sutta on Makkhali in A 1). 


3. Liberation or release—non-attachment—as to be realized through the mean 
between the worldly poles of sense-pleasure and pain (including asceticism). 
Nevertheless this release is conceived hedonistically as & release from 
pain (dukkha) according to the ‘four truths’. The upward leading, 
non-sensual pleasures of this path, however, are felt to be of a different 
order from the lower sense-pleasures, and they in their turn are to be 
discarded as the lokuttara is approached and attained (four jhānas 
leading beyond pleasure and pain to equanimity and ‘ mindfulness ’ 
(sati, etc.) and the series of still higher states leading to nibbàna). 

In this connexion we may stress the dialectical polarity method of 
formulating the way from lokiya towards lokuttara, including the four- 
fold development of a pair of concepts, as in the quadriiemma applied 
in the antinomy of whether the Tathagata exists after death. Compare 
with this the passage at A rrr, 169, where the bhikkhu is recommended 
to live conscious of what is distasteful (patikküla) in what is not dis- 
tasteful (appatikküla) and conscious of what is not distasteful in what 8 
distasteful, and then conscious of what is distasteful in both and of what 
is not distasteful in both. Finally he rejects both what 1s not distasteful 
and what is distasteful and lives calm and mindful: ‘ eppatikkilafi ca 
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patıkkülaî ca tadubhayam abhinivajjetvà upekkhako vihareyya sato 
sampajàno '.1 ' 

4. The theory of impermanence and anatta (see e.g. the Cüla-saccaka-sutta, 
M No. 35). 

5. Acceptance of the current theory of various elements and categories in the 
Universe as a basis to work on. The actual list varies, but this is ım- 
material since whatever concepts are adopted are treated as limits which 
&re to be transcended, às aspects of worldly polarities which have to be 
&bandoned. The usual list starts with six ' elements' (the usual four— 
earth, water, fire, and air—plus space and consciousness), then enumerates 
the six senses and the categories of pleasant, painful, and neutral 
experience. In M No. 140 these are followed by four ‘resolves’: to 
understand, to be truthful, to renounce, to win tranquillity. By a process 
of understanding them the first five elements, the six senses, and the 
three categories are abandoned, consciousness working 158 way up to 
tranquillity, which ın turn leads to the sphere of infinite consciousness 
and beyond that to neither perception nor non-perception. In M. No. 1 
a different system is followed, of 24 categories partially overlapping 
the other list. Here we find the four elements followed by ‘ beings’ 
(bhüta), seven lands of gods, then the spheres of infinite space, infinite 
consciousness, nothingness, and neither perception nor non-perception 
In place of the six senses we find what 18 seen, heard, sensed by the other 
three senses collectively (muta) and cognized Finally we have oneness, 
manifoldness, universality, and nibbàna. All these are to be under- 
stood, but no ideas are to be conceived about any of them. All concepts, 
including nibbüna itself, are to be abandoned, because anyone who is 
attached to anything, even to & concept, cannot be free (vimutta). 

6. An orginally dualistic theory of knowledge, apparently borrowed from 
other systems, tending through the essentially dialectical nature of 
Buddhist thought to & consistent monism. 

1. Theories of universal causation. 

8. The four indeterminates or antinomues: the limitations of knowledge 
but also the irrelevance of what cannot be known. 


Point 1 differentiates Buddhism from the Orthodox tradition. 
2 


E Ajivakism.‏ » و2 
Jainism and Lokáyata.‏ » ;3 5 3 
AjJivalusm, etc.‏ ,» 4 


5 seems to be peculiar to Buddhism, but the categories were 
mostly borrowed from Ajivakism, Jainism, Sühkhya, etc. 

6 seems to be peculiar to Buddhism, similarly to point 5. 

7 differentiates Buddhism from Lokayata. 

8 seems to be peculiar to Buddhism. 


General Note.—1In. this article various modern philosophical terms have been 
applied to ancient doctrines, as is customary, except among extreme purists 
who would use only the terms used by the ancients themselves, and as is 
inevitable since we are trying to understand the ancient doctrines by applying 
our own modern concepts. It should therefore be borne in mind, as has been 
suggested in connexion with the Upanisads, that the earliest philosophers were 
only beginning to clarify and define their various standpoints and did not 
necessarily appreciate the full implieations of their doctrines, or the incon- 

1 of.: ‘Sabbam atthi tı kho Kaccãyana ayam eko anto. Sabbam natthi tı ayam dutiyo 


anto. Ete te Kacoiyana ubho ante anupagamma majjhena Tathágato dhammam deseti’. 
$ n, 17. 
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sistencies which may be apparent to us. Philosophy in the present writer's 
view is mot a purely speculative science in which any doctrine may be pro- 
pounded at any time by the speculative philosopher with what might be called 
‘eternal’ definitions. It is on the contrary a historical study, and a heritage 
which is still being added to and in which ancient concepts are stil being 
developed and made more precise. The history of philosophy should show, 
amongst other things, how such concepts have gradually become more definite 
in meaning, and how philosophers have from time to time advanced or retarded 
this process. 


FENG MENG-LUNG AND THE KU CHIN HSIAO 0 


By انع‎ BIRCE 


N a previous article I described certain features of that form of Chinese 

short story which is most conveniently known as hua~pen 76 Ææ. Ilustra- 
. tions were taken in the main from a number of stories of the Ku chin hstac 
shuo $ 4 h 8E, a collection published in Soochow in or about the year 
1621. 

As I indicated, however, the stories of the Ku chin Asiao shuo show wide 
variations m age and in the degree to which they qualify to be regarded as 
genuine hua-pen, that is to say, as written versions of the actual stories told by 
the story-tellers of the Sung, Yüan, or Ming periods. If the stories, or some of 
them, are not in this sense ‘ genuine’, then to what extent is this the result of 
a process of ‘ touching up’ by the compiler of the collection, Feng Meng-lung 
dE BE AW (1574-71645) ? 

The present article moves through four stages in an attempt to elucidate 
the situation :— 


I. Classified Survey of the Forty Stories 

This survey is based on the evidence, internal and external, relating to the 
age and nature of individual pieces. As a result of the survey four main cate- 
gories of stories are distinguished, varying from hua-pen known to have versions 
of earlier date than the Ku chin hstao shuo, to stories altogether outside the 
hua-pen tradition.* 


II. Correlation of the Forty Stories 

This correlation of the stories from the three aspects of geographical location, 
subject-type, and time-setting supphes evidence of a fresh kind to support the 
distinctions made in Section I. Ten of the hua-pen ‘ proper’ are identified 
as products of one or another recognizable school of story-telling flourishing 
in a given place at a given period. 


111. Feng Meng-lung’s Alleged Authorship 

The problem of the authorship of the stories is now reviewed in the light of 
the evidence listed in the preceding sections. The contention is made that, 
although the hua-pen were not written down in their present form by the story- 
tellers themselves, neither are they to be regarded as the products of that process 
of wholesale rewriting with which Feng Meng-lung has sometimes been credited. 


1 ‘Some formal characteristics of the hua-pen story’, BSOAS, xvu, 2, 1956, 346-64. 

* A previous assessment of the ages and origins of certain stories of the Ku chin hetao shuo 
was made by Cheng Chen-to fih {R $8 in Ming-Ch'tng erh tax t p‘ing hua chi B] Tj. — 4S; 
fry) 28 BE fE, 565-71 (Chung kuo wen heueh lun chi "rx & Be fk, 3rd edition, 
Shanghai, 1949, Vol. 2, 530-677). Cheng withheld his opinion on 14 of the 40 stories. With the 
remamder of his estimates I am 1n general but not entire agreement. 
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. 


Rathér than assume such interference with the — on the Ju of Feng, 


we should credit him with a contribution to the collection made along other 
lines, which are described in this concluding section. 


As in the preceding article, referred to above, individual Ku chin Asiao 
shuo stories are indicated by English short titles devised by myself, each followed 
—by the number of the story in the collection. Twenty-seven titles were hsted 
in the previous article, but for convenience these are reprinted in the following 
T list of the forty titles of the Ku chin hstao shuo :— 


Short Title 
The Pearl-sewn 
Shirt 


The Gold Hairpins 


An Affair of Passion 


A Debt of Love 


Merit Recognized 


Clemency Rewarded. 


The Battle of the 
Ghosts 

The Journey of the 
Corpse 


The Restitution of 
the Bride 


The Judgment of 
Magistrate T'eng 


The Luck of a Candi- 
date 


Translation of Chinese Title 

Chiang Hsing-ko twice en- 
counters the pearl-sewn 
shirt 

The Censor Ch‘en cleverly 
investigates the gold 
hairpins 

Han Wu sells her favours 
by New Bridge Market 

Juan San pays his love- 
debt at the Idle Cloud 
Convent 

The impecunious Ma Chou 
meets his opportunity 
through a dumpling- 
seller 

Ko Ling-kung spares the 
man who trifled with 
‘Jewel’ 

Yangchiao Ai gives his 
life to fulfil a friendship 

Wu Pao-an abandons his 
family to ransom a com- 


rade 

P'ei Chin-kung restores 
with justice the original 
bride 


The magistrate  T'eng 
settles by magic a dis- 
puted inheritance 


No. Chinese Title 
LER E He SRY 


2. BE 89 92 27 Bh & SUR 


3. S M E n Ne A 
4. i] 8 3 bt = te 


5. $3 15 Je) GEL KÊ TS 


CBP DS IE IR EET 


T. 3E f RE ow RK 
8. JL PR عد‎ FER BH AK 


9. FAK HRM 


10. BRA FP fa Bt RR 


} 


11. f 18 5L Ok SEN Û FR Chao Po-sheng meets the 


ina 


Emperor Jen- 
tea-shop 
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The Loves of a Poet 


‘ 


The Progress of a 
Saint 


The Story of a Re- 
cluse 


The Rise of Two 


Heroes 


The Tryst of Two 
Friends 


The Redemption of 
the Slave 

The Return of the 
Captive 


The Protectress 


The Guardians 


The Rise of an 
Emperor 

The Downfall of a 
Traitor 


The Lovers’ Reunion 


The Ghosts’ Revenge 


The Yen Tzu 
Stratagems 


The Canary Murders 
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12. X€ X WG HE n  -+ A bevy of courtesans 


mourns Liu Chi in ro- 


mantic sympathy 

13. aR كذ‎ Be مل‎ A H 3 Chang Tao-li seven 
times tempts Chao 
Sheng 


14. BE 35 35 Uu BE NS Ch'en Hsiyi four times 
declines the Court sum- 


mons 
15. dr 5) Se HB قر‎ 8 ER f Shih Hung-chao (and his 
friend) fight like dragons 
and tigers and meet as 
prince and minister 
16. 15 E M $E FE JE ^b عزد‎ Fan Chii-ch‘ing prepares 
chicken and millet for 
his friend in life and 
death 
Tan Fu-lang finds his mate 
in Ch'üanchou 
Yang Pa-lao meets his 
families in the land of 
Yüeh 
19. FE HE eg Gh عله‎ ff Yang Ch'‘ien-chih meets a 
knightly priest on a 
voyage by boat 
20. Bi TK 3E BE HA ADDE SX Ch'en Ts‘ung-shan 8 
his wife on Mei-ling 
Ridge 
21. Rê Jc tB 25 BE B] جع‎ Bf Chen P‘o-liu begins his 
career in Lin-an Village 
22. Jk f HE SE OBE Bx 4 %& Cheng Hu-ch'en avenges a 
wrong in the Mu-mien 
Monastery 
23. SR JE 38 jc F 7 BE مز‎ Chang Shun-mei finds a 
lovely lady at the yüan- 
Astao festival 
24. Mi 18 18 3855 jl 3E Bk A Yang Ssu-wen meets his 
former wife in Yen-shan 
25. 2: AS th — BE XE = مل‎ Yen P'ing-chung with two 
peaches kills three 
warriors 
26. fk h E — B E © Shen Hsiao-kuan with one 
bird takes seven lives 


17. BORE BE Ze M tE AB 
18. E / Z B RH p ع‎ 
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. 27. جه‎ E GU METTE BG Chin Yü-nu beats with a The Lady who wasa 


Beggar 

The Girl who was a 
Boy 

The Priest Betrayed 

The Scoffer Re- 
deemed 

A Trial in Hell 

A Visit to Hades 

The Fairy's Rescue 

The Dragon-King's 
Gratitude 

The Stolen Wife 

The Robbed Miser 


An Emperor's Piety 


A Husband’s Wrath 


The Slandered Hero 


The Persecuted 
Minister 


stickan ungrateful youth 

Li MHsiu-ch‘ing marries 
with honour the virgin 
Huang 

The priest Ytieh-ming 
saves Liu Ts‘ui’s soul 

The abbot Ming-wu re- 
trieves Wu-chieh’s fate 

Ssu-ma Mao sits in judg- 
ment and rouses Hell 

Hu-mu Ti hums a verse 
and visits Hades 

Chang  Kudao grows 
melons and marries 
Wen-nii 

Li Kung-tzu saves a snake 
and wins Ch‘eng-hsin 

The priest with the note 
cleverly cheats Huang- 
fu’s wife 

Sung Seu-kung greatly 
annoys Chin-hun Chang 

Liang Wu-ti through per- 
sistent cultivation be- 
comes a Buddha 

Jen Hsiao-tzu for his ar- 
dent nature is made a 
spirit 

Wang Hsin-chih by his 
death saves the family 
(name) 

Shen MHsiao-hsia comes 
face to face with the 
Memorial on the expedi- 
tions 


28. 2e F HH R5 A te 


29. H M gn fp HEU ER 
30. Hj FE A E E 
31. [gj هذا‎ Fj F1 15 d TR 
32. 3f WE AB AY RR UA BF 
33. ERR 3 e 


34. عد‎ ZA عد‎ Be RE E FB ib 
96. ff b 18 75 86 AF SE 


36. R PY Ze X Hii] BR 34 o 
37. RRA Tt RERA 


38. AE عت عاد‎ AEB H 
39. HE f zc ERAR 


40. tx Ay HE FH 8 HH BF 3 


I. CLASSIFIED Survey or THE FORTY STORIES 
The first indications of the composite nature of the Ku chin hsiao shuo 


Ling Meng-chu ¥ 35 4g, in his 


collection are given by contemporaries. 


preface to his own collection P'ai an ching chs #4 38 HE p, speaks of the use 
made in the Ku chin hstao shuo of relics of Sung and Yiian hua-pen :— 


Tx 
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There is considerable refinement in the Yü shih ming yen "& t AA 8 + 
and companion collections edited by Lung Tzu-yu 8E F 38.5 ‘The con- 
temporary stories set a high moral standard, and are calculated to rid 
present-day society of its coarser practices. In addition, a comprehensive 
collection was made of old pieces of Sung and Yiian times. 


The publisher's advertisement on the title-page of the Ku chin hstao shuo 
(Naikaku Bunko copy) states :— 


This house (ie. the T‘ien-hsii-chai X Bf Xf) has purchased 120 tales 
by famous writers of ancient and modern times, and offers in this present 
publication one-third of that number.? 

Unfortunately, none of these ' famous writers ’ has left his name to us. 
Almost exactly one-half of the 40 stories are set in the Sung period; the 
remainder are scattered. The distribution is as follows :— 


Ch‘un-ch‘iu period : 2 stories 
Han dynasty : 3 stories 
Liang dynasty : 2 stories 
T'ang dynasty : 3 stories 
Five Dynasties : 4 stories 


Northern Sung period: 9 stories 
Southern Sung period: 10 stories 
Yiian dynasty : 2 stories 
Ming dynasty : 5 stories 
(The time-settings of individual stories are tabulated on the maps, pp. 74-6.) 

The following are the four main categories of stories which I have found it 
useful to distinguish, together with sub-divisions indicating the natu e u the 
evidence, internal and external, on which the classification is based :— 

A: Hua-pen of Sung-Ytian composition. 

(i) Stories of which earlier versions are known. 
(ii) Stories which explicitly describe themselves as hua-pen ‘ proper’. 
(iii) Stories judged from their appearance to be of Sung-Yüan com- 
position. 
B: Hua-pen of Ming composition. 
(1) Stories set in the Ming period. 
(i) Stories judged from their appearance to be of. Ming composition. 

C: ‘ Imitation’ hua-pen of Ming composition. 

D: Non-oral stories, showing minimum traces of hua-pen conventions. ^] | 


1 The new title given to the Ku chin Asiao shuo when it was re-issued}in 1024. 

3 One of Feng Meng-lung’s pseudonyms. 

° Quoted Jung Chao-tsu Z£ GE fH, ' Ming Feng Meng-lung ti sheng p'ing chi ch‘ obu shu’ 
HH dS as BE ny EAS جر‎ K XE Yl, Lingnan Journal, tı, 1, 1031, 61-01. 
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The composition of the Ku chin hstao shuo collection; in terms of the above 
"categoried, is as follows ! : 

A. Hua-pen of Sung-Ytian composition (twenty-one stories) :— 

(i) Twelve stories of which earlier versions are known :— 

Of the sixty stories published by the Ch'ing-p'ing-shan-t/ang ¥ 4B ly #& 
about the period a.p. 1541-51, twenty-seven are extant in whole or in part.? 
Among these stories are to be found earlier versions of hua-pen later included 
in the Ku chin hstao shuo, as follows :— 


Chieh chih erh chs W ¥ 54 Bu: A Deni Lote (4) ; 

Ch'en hsün chien Met-ling shih ch'$ chi SR X Be Me AK BE du: The 
Guardians (20) ; 3 

Wu-chieh ch'an shih ssu Hung-len cht = FR IR Bp AL AL 3 gu: The 
Scoffer Redeemed (30) ; 

Chien t‘teh ho shang W Hk FN f: The Stolen Wife (35 


Ch'ao Li 3§ 33, in his catalogue Pao-wen-t‘ang shu mu TE 3c 3€ T A, 
published in 1540, lists all the above except Chieh chth erh chi, and in addition 
the following six titles of forerunners of Ku chin hstao shuo hua-pen 5 :— 


Chao Hsü yü Jen-tsung chuan 733 رق‎ 3B حا‎ %5 f : The Luck of a Candidate 
(11); 

Shih Hung-chao chuan ¥ 5), S {¥ : The Rese of Two Heroes (15) ; ° 

Yen-shan feng ku jen 3& il] Æ the A: The Ghosts’ Revenge (24) ;7 

Shen Niao-erh hua mei chi te W 53 BE JH FEC: The Canary Murders (20) ; 


1 For reference purposes, & conspectus of the classifications made in this section is appended 
to the paper. 

2 Photolithographio reproductions have now been issued by the Wen-hsüeh kn-chi k'an- 
hsing-she 3 && i; FF Al FF Fk, under the title of Ch'ng-p'ing-shan-t'ang hua pen, 2 vols., 
Peking, 1955. At the end of Vol. 2 are reprinted prefatory articles by Ma Lien [Hj MẸ dated 
1928 and 1934. See also Nagasawa Kikuya, Ching pen t'ung su hetao shuo yu Ch ing-p'ing-shan- 
Vang JS Æ$ XB 4B os f a FF 25 gp GE. translated into Chinese by Wang Nai-kang 
YE Jh PH, contained in Hu Shih fj 38j, Sung jen hua pen ch'i chung R A HE عل ع2‎ E, 
Shanghai, 1935. 

3 Nagasawa (op. cit.) considers this story to be a Sung product of Pien-liang (Pien-ching or 
Kaifeng) from the phrase ‘ this (che 35$) Eastern Capital, Pien-liang ’. 

* No specific time-setting is given for this story, but reference to ‘ Pien-chou K'ai-feng-fu ' 
as the Eastern Capital indicates that the events took place durmg the Northern Sung period 
(Kaifeng ceased to be the capital in 1127). 

5 Bee Ma Lien, op. cit, and Sun K'ai-ti FR TR E: Chung kuo tung su hsiao shuo shu mu 
ry Bd NÉ £^]. BF BE A. Peking: National Library, 1032, 123. 

* That this story originated with the story-tellers is clear from the concluding words, ‘ This 
hua-pen has been passed down among the old men of the capital’. 

* The composition of this story during the Southern Sung or Yuan period i is suggested by the 
detail and nostalgic tone of the description of the yxan-haao JE Pf celebrations in the Eastern 
Capital under the Emperor Hui-tsung (reigned 1101—26); by reference to the latter by his 
contemporary title Tao-chin Huang-t 3 #7 ER FP; and by the use of the cyclical names 
for years, ting-wei J zf for 1127 and yi-yu H, PY for 1129. One passage, however, may be 
taken as evidence that the story was composed, or at least revised, some ree after the events 
took place :— 
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Chung kua Chang Lao $8 Jf. Wi #&: The Fairy’s Rescue (83) ; 
Hsiao chin chien sh & $ : The Robbed Miser (36). ١ 


Ku chin hstao shuo Nos. 33, 35, and 36 were listed as Sung te‘u-hua Bi] 35 by 
Ch'ien Tseng $¥ f in 1669, in his catalogue Yeh-shth-yiian shu mu 4h, B W 
fF EH. 

The Ch‘ing-p‘ing-shan-t‘ang story Wu-chieh ch'an shih ssu Hung-lien chi 
(The Scoffer Redeemed (30)), and the story of Liu Ts‘ui which eventually became 
The Priest Betrayed (29) were described by T'ien Ju-ch‘eng FA ¥ m (chin-shih 
of 1526) in his Hsi-hu yu lan ohh yü yg W HE BE HE f ? as ' probably stories 
written in recent times, describing strange happenings in Hangchow’. On 
the evidence of the opening phrases of The Priest Betrayed (29), Nagasawa 
agrees that the story originated in Hangchow, and estimates it to be a Sung 
product of that city.? 

Finally, the Naikaku Bunko possesses four fascicules of identical format, 
each containing one story, having the appearance of remnants of one and the 
same collection in a Wan-li (1573-1620) edition printed by a man named 
Hsiung Lung-feng fE& 88 #.* One of these stories, Chang sheng is‘ai luan 
teng chuan te ^E TZ "Uf HR ,جلا‎ is evidently an earlier version of The Lovers’ 
Reunton (23)5. This story is also listed by Ch'ao Li. 

The above twelve stories (Nos. 4, 11, 15, 20, 23, 24, 26, 29, 30, 33, 35, and 36) 
were known to the public before their incorporation in the Ku chin hstao shuo, 
and some at least were regarded by men of the Ming and early Ch‘ing periods 
as products of the Sung story-tellers. There can be little doubt that the lost 
pieces of the Ch‘ing-p‘ing-shan-t‘ang, the Ching pen tung su hsiao shuo 
JE A ¥ {R ^ HR, and other works of a similar type all trace of which has 
now disappeared, must have contained earlier versions of further Ku chin 
hstao shuo stories. 


‘ Story-teller, you are mistaken. How was it possible for a man sent as emissary to another 
state [in the years following 1127, when the Sung court retreated across the Yangtae, the 
territories to the north were left a separate state m the hands of the Chin Tartars] to go out 
on the streets there, stroll about, and buy a drink ?' (The story-teller replies:) ‘The Yi 
chien chih 37 BL عر‎ records that the prohibitions were not yet in force at that time, so that 
emussaries were stil permitted to mix with the people’. 

The Fi chien chi was & collection of miscellanea by Hung Mai طخ‎ i (1123-1202), originally 
in 420 chüan. Reference to it here shows that, unless this interrogation of the story-teller 18 
an interpolation, the story was composed in its present form considerably later than the eventa 
narrated. 

1 See J. PrüÉek, ‘Popular novels in the collection of Ch'ien Tseng’, Archiv Orientální, x, 
1938, 281-94. 

2 Quoted Nagasawa, op. cit., 36. 

5 The material of this story was used by the dramatist as well as by the story-teller. 
The Ytan cht hestan contains a play of unknown authorship whose title 13 identical with that of 
the story. The play treats of the events of the latter section only of the story. . 

* See Nagasawa, op. cit., 26—7. 

5 Ch'en Ju-heng BH Yr Hip, Shuo shu hsiao shih Ht Tr /]x Hi, Shanghai, 1936, 33, quotes 
the opening poem of the Naikaku Bunko story. One lne of this is identical with a line of the 
opening poem of the Ku chin hsiao shuo story. 
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(ii) Three stories which explicitly describe themselves as hua-pen ‘ proper ’:— 
V, An example of this category is The Redemption of the Slave (17), which 
concludes : ‘ This is still told in the brothels as a romantic tale’. A Debt of 
Love (4), The Rise of Two Heroes (15), and The Scoffer Redeemed (30) (already 
included in category A (i)) contain statements of a similar kind, and so also do 
the following: The Rese of an Emperor (21) * and The Slandered Hero (39). 

(iti) Sér stories judged from their appearance to be of Sung-Yiian 
composition :— 

The stories so far considered show evidence of having existed in one form or 
another before the compilation of the Ku chin hstao shuo. They are set in 
Sung or Yüan times, or earlier, and no doubt were fashioned in the first place by 
the story-tellers of the market-places of Pien-ching or Lin-an. Several more 
stories must be added to the list, by reason of their time-setting, the colloquial 
quality of their language, and their ample complement of story-teller phrases. 
Some bear evidence of original composition ‘during the Sung period itself, e.g. 
An Affair of Passion (3), which opens: ‘ It is told how in this (present) Sung 
dynasty (it 38 R W). 

These other stories which most probably developed from Sung or Yüan 
hua-pen originals are: Mertt Recognized (5), The Protectress (19), The Downfall 
of a Traitor (22), The Lady who was a Beggar (27), and A Husband’s Wrath (38). 
B. Hua-pen of Ming composition (seven stories) :— 

(i) Four stories set in the Ming period: The Pearl-sewn Shirt (1), The 
Judgment of Magistrate T'eng (10), The Girl who was a Boy (28), and The 
Persecuted Minister (40). The Girl who was a Boy (28) concludes: ' These 
events were recorded by an enthusiast in the form of a script (PH 2) to be 
in part recited, in part sung’. 

(ii) Three stories judged from er appearance to be of Ming composition : 
The Gold Hasrpins (2), The Return of the Captive (18), and An Emperor's 
Prety (37). 


C. Ming imitation hua-pen (etght stories) :— 

The story Clemency Rewarded (6) shows all the usual formal characteristics 
of the ‘hua-pen proper’, but comparison of its content and, occasionally, its 
wording with the account of its hero, Ko Chou, in the Yü tang hsten hua 


"mi indication of oral transmission in this case is given in a marginal note (see below, 
p. 79). 

3 A detailed investigation into the sources of this story is made by Uchida Michio in his 
article ‘ “ Kokon-shósetsu " no seikaku ni teuite' [On the nature of the Ku chin hsiao shuo], 
Bunka, xvir, 6, 1953, 26-45. Uchida’s deduotions support the impression made by the opening 
words of the piece that composition took place during the Yuan period: ‘To-day, after the 
“ erogmng to the south” of the house of Sung, although the barbarians rage ın their might, 
the (imperial) family of Chao is not forgotten by the Chinese people, and its restoration may stall 
come about if the opportunity can be seized’. (The phrase ‘ under the former Sung dynasty’ 
(fk FE FF) is later used in the description of a Sung institution.) 

3 No time-setting is specified, but Cheng Chen-to (op. cit., 569) states that the bureaucracy 
desoribed in the story is that of the Ming period. 
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KMR! — the Ku chin hsiao shuo piece to have been directly based 
on the T'ang account. Verbal correspondences with written sources occur also 
in other pieces, notably in The Journey of the Corpse (8), which is directly 
descended from the T'arg ch‘uan-ch's story Wu Pao-an chuan R. fk تك‎ AG, 
by Niu Su 4 @¥. Further instances of stories written in imitation of the 
hua-pen manner are: Thz Restitution of the Bride (9), The Loves of a Poet (12), 
The Progress of a Saint (13),* The Story of a Recluse (14), A Trial in Hell (31), 
and A Visit to Hades (32).4 


D. Non-oral stories (four stories) :— 

The stories of this final category show no indication of being in any way 
connected with an oral sradition. The presence, in some cases, of a small 
number of story-teller phrases, probably means no more than that the authors 
borrowed these conventional phrases from the hua-pen for the sake of their 
technical usefulness. The language, in narrative or dialogue or both, resembles 
the archaic style of polite literature.’ 

All four stories are listed in Ch‘ao Li's Pao-wen-t‘ang shu mu, as follows :— 


Yang-chiao Ai ssu chan Ching K'o 3 8 X& FE XR Fl $: The Battle of the 
Ghosts (T) ; 

Ssu sheng chiao Fan Chang chi shu FE E عد‎ d WE RE ج27‎ : The Tryst of 
Two Friends (16) ; 

Chi Yen Tzu erh tac sha san hstieh shih d He كو‎ — R= P+: 
The Yen Tzu Stratagems (25) ; 

Ia Yiian Wu-chiang chiu chu she 2E z XL IL 3X SE RE: The Dragon- 
King’s Gratitude (34). 


All except the story of Yen Tzu are to be found (although in incomplete 
form) under the above titles among the Ch‘ing-p‘ing-shan-t‘ang stories. 
The events of The Tryst of Two Friends (16) are dramatized in the play 


Ssu sheng chiao Fan Chang chi shu 3p, ^k ZEW, ie Sy ZH, by Kung Ta-yung 
"EC FA, contained in both the Yiian chi hsiian jr. th 3B and (in an earlier 
version) in the Yuan k‘o tu chin tsa chü san shih chung 35 X جا‎ A RE B= 


1 An anonymous T'ang collection of anecdotes. The extant version does not contam the 
account of Ko Chou, which 18, however, preserved m Tat p'sng kuang chi -k- ZB HR Bt, chuan 177 

3 This piece has very strongly the air of a fabrication by  late-Ming scholar, tricked out with 
a prologue and introduotory phrases in the hua-pen manner, and used as a vehicle for a quantity of 
poems, some of them authentically ascribed to Liu Yung fj] Zk, the poet-hero, others no doubt 
invented for the occasion. 

* That this story i8 a M-ng product هد‎ olear from the opening poem, by T'ang Yin 
Hi î ofthe early suxteenth century, described ın the text as ‘ of the present dynasty ’. 

* Uchida (op. cıt., 33) offers convincing evidence that the Hsu Tung ch‘uang shih fan chuan 
BN SE ê BE 3U 1G, contained m chuan 10 of the Kuo seh tsen heiang Bš} f& R $ (preface 
dated 1587) was the direct predecessor of the Ku chin hsiao shuo story. 

5 of. my tabulation of certain syntactical features of The Tryst of Two Friends (16) in my 
previous article, BSOAS, xvn, 2, 361. 
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+ fü. Clearly, the subject-matter of the story belonged to a common tradition 
shared by story-teller and playwright. Nevertheless, :the existence of both 
an earlier version and a play on the same theme do not alter the fact that the 
story in its present form is purely a written piece, in written style and without 
trace of oral transmission. 

It is estimated, then, that at least four of the forty stories of the Ku chin 
hstao shuo are outside the story-teller tradition, the tradition of the hua-pen 
proper. They are purely written pieces, and all that can be said is that no two 
were written by the same author (this holds good throughout the collection : 
no two stories show that identity of style, or at the very least of certain basic 
syntactical features, which is a necessary corollary of single authorship). 


JJ. CORRELATION OF THE Forty STORIES 


Each of the 40 stories of the collection has a specific type of subject (e.g. 
love, heroic biography, rebirth, etc.), a specific geographical location, and (in 
almost every case) a specific time-setting. Ideally, these three aspects should be 
correlated, for all the stories individually and collectively, with the evidence of 
the kind already examined. Since the number and variety of the stories renders 
this impracticable, I present here a separate correlation of the three above 
aspects. Deductions may then be made which support many of the distinctions 
between genuine and imitation hua-pen made in the preceding section. 

The correlation is most readily effected with the aid of maps showing the 
geographical distribution of the stories. The maps are drawn up in accordance 
with groupings of stories of similar subject-type, and carry also tables indicating 
the time-settings of the stories. ١ 

From the information supplied by the maps we may note the following 
points :— 


(i) None of the love stories takes its material from pre-Sung times, with the 
exception of the T'ang romance The Restitution of the Bride’(9) (category C). 


(ii) Only three of the eleven heroic stories of the Ku chin hsiao shuo are set 
in Sung times or later (Southern Sung: two stories; Ming: one story). 
(iii) All the Northern Sung stories are set in Honanfu (Loyang) or Kaifeng. 


(iv) All the Southern Sung stories are set in Hangchow (Lin-an), with two 
exceptions: The Redemption of the Slave (17), set in Honanfu, and The Ghosts’ 
Revenge (24), set in Nanking (Chin-ling). 

(v) Stories set in the Yiian and Ming periods are geographically scattered. 


1 The place-names marked on the maps are those used in the relevant stories themselves, 
and not necessarily either the Ming or the present-day names. Preparation of the maps was 
based on A. Herrmann, Historical and commercial atlas of China (Harvard-Yenohing Monograph 
Series, 1, 1935) and the Chung kuo kw chin ti ming ta tu Wen h DB GG 4 Hh 


Fc + SH, Shanghai: Commercial Press, 1933. 
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(vi) Five of the rebirth and fairy stories are set in the wilder regions of the 
south and south-west. 1 

(vii) Of the eight stcries (Nos. 6, 8, 9, 12, 13, 14, 31, and 32) placed in 
category C as ‘imitation ' hua-pen and the four stories (Nos. 7, 16, 25, and 34) 


Thme-Settings : 

Tam : (8) 

(i), ©‏ لتلا ,4 Sung:‏ .لا 

s Sung . 3, O, G3), 24, @, 8 
ممالا‎ : (9) 

Ming: 1, 2, @ 





placed in category D as ' non-oral pieces’, only certain parts of three stories 
(Nos. 12, 14, and 34) are cet in Hangchow, Honanfu, or Kaifeng. 
Considerations such as these help to fill out the picture sketched by Sung 
gazetteers and analysed ky Sun K'ai-ti* and Prüsek,* among others, of the 
schools of story-telling existing in the Sung-Yüan period. We may point to a 


1 ‘Sung ch'ao shuo hua jen ti chia shu wen ti’ SR BY Si BE A AY 3 XX FAY xu. 
Hsueh wen isa chih E 3C FE Ek (Peiping), 1, 1, 1930. 

2 ‘The narrators of Buddhist scriptures and religious tales in the Sung period’, Archw 
Orieniálni, x, 1938, 375-89, and Researches into the beginnings of the Chinese popular novel’, 
Archiv Orientální, x, 1939, 91-132. 
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Hangchow school of romance of the Southern Sung period, responsible for Ku 
ohin hsido shuo Nos. 3 (category A (iii)), 23 (A (i)), 27 (A (iii), and 38 (A (iii)), 
and probably also 24 (A (i). Another Southern Sung Hangchow school 
specialized in tales of the supernatural, and gave us Nos. 19 (A (iii)), 29 (A (1)), 


Ky : 
5 : Herois Stories (Blographies) 
Herolo Stories (Traditional Tales) 


Tine Settings : 
Ch'un-ch'ia : (7), 69 
Han : (8) 
T'ang : 6, 8, 21 

Fm Dynasties : ©), 15 
5. Sung: 22, 39 
Miag : 40 





and 30 (A (i). During the Northern Sung period a school of crime fiction 
flourished in Kaifeng, which is represented by Nos. 26 (A (i)) and 36 (A (1)). 

Strong support is thus gained for the conclusion reached in Section I above 
that the stories named in the preceding paragraph are genuine products of the 
Sung story-tellers. By contrast, such a story as The Restitutson of the Bride (9) 
does not, like its companion stories of the love group, take its material from 
Sung times or later, nor is it set in one of the recognized centres of story-telling. 


1 No. 35, which I have classed with the romances, might equally be classed as a orime story, 
stemming from this Northern Sung school of Kaifeng. 
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We may therefore with greater confidence regard it as an imitation rather than 
as a genuine hua-pen. In almost every case, considerations such as these tend 
to confirm the distinctions made in the classified survey in Section I. 


Time-Settings . Key : 
Han: Q, 31 29: Rebirth Stories 


Liang : 69, 37 (O: Faxy Stories 
Five Dynasties : (4 {10}. Crime Stores 
N. Song - GO), Ed, 30, G4), 

8. Sung: (Û, 28 

Yüan : 32 

Ming: [19] 





OI. FENG Menc-tune’s ALLEGED AUTHORSHIP VIEWED IN THE LIGHT OF 
THE ABOVE ÉVIDENCE 


The hua-pen of category A above, ie. those which originated with the 
Sung-Yüan story-tellers, may very well, in many cases, have been written 
down in essentially their present form at a date very near to the time of their 
first telling. Various indications to this effect have already been mentioned. 
It is not to be understood, however, that the process of writing down the 
stories involved a verbatim recording of the story-teller's words, by an 
* enthusiast' who acted as a kind of human tape-recorder. It is unthinkable 
that the story-teller should have been so concise and economical in his narra- 
tion, so free from repetitiveness and redundancy, as to have dictated such texts 
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as these. Discrepancies could have been reduced by careful editing; but if 
any kind of verbatim record of a story-teller’s performance ever in fact existed, 
it would have had to be not merely edited but rewritten to assume the form 
of a Ku chin hstao shuo story. 

There are more positive considerations which tell against the composition 
of the stories, in their present form, by the story-teller himself, whether he 
himself wrote them down or allowed a scribe of some kind to do so. Certain 
passages in a number of stories could hardly have been included in an oral 
performance before a mixed audience: not only the erotic passages, few and 
brief though they may be, of the love stories, but also such a passage as the 
description, in The Girl who was a Boy (28), of the method used in the palace to 
ascertain virginity. This is not to ignore the licence of the popular stage as 
evidenced in the texts of Yiian plays ; it is, however, to assert a distinction in 
kind between the bawdy humour of the drama and the anatomical detail of 
the story, the latter suggesting the privacy of the scholar's studio rather than 
the public performance. 

To go outside the Ku chin hsiao shuo to the companion collection Hsing 
shih heng yen there is in chtian 38, the story La tao jen tu pu yün men Æ 3 A 
JE 2p Bt FH, an interesting passage describing a story-teller in action. This 
passage was certainly not included in an actual performance, nor written by a 
man who was himself a story-teller, for he would not have shown such an 
interest in the details of procedure :— 

In response to the demands of the crowd, the blind man proceeded 
to tap (out a rhythm on) his ' fish-drum ' * and 'letter-boards °’, as he 
opened his recital with a poem :— 

Summers come and winters go, springs and autumns alternate, 

Beneath the bridge at sunset the waters flow to the east. 

Brave generals and warlike steeds, where are they now ? 

Barren weeds and waste-land flowers clothe the earth with grief. 

After the poem, the next thing was to unfold the story proper, which 

was the tale ‘ Chuang-tzu sighs over the skeleton’... .* 


1 of. Prü&ek, ‘ Popular novels in the collection of Ch'ien Tseng’, Arch Orientdlni, x, 1938, 
286-7 :— 

T . among the oldest stories preserved from Yüan and Sung times we do not find any 
expreesly erotic themes, and it seems that this literary genre did not become popular before 
the latter period of the Ming dynasty, when the production of popular stories ceased to be an 
occupation of gtreet-storytellers and such stories began to be written by anonymous writers ; 
first, then, the anonymity allowed the authors to speak freely about erotic affairs.’ 

3 Yu-ku fü Bk, a fish-shaped wooden block, no doubt similar to the mu-yu ZK fü. ‘ wooden 
fish ', used in Buddhist temples. 

3 Presumably a flat wooden percusmon instrument, named after the wooden covers used in 
Sung times to enclose documents ın transit. 


4 Chuang Tzu t'an k'u lou HE F Fi BA FB. Hu Shih describes this as a T'ang story. It may 
be an ancestor of the story Ohuang Tzu hsiu ku p'en ch'eng ta tao HE F fk GE FE RE K 
SH, Ching shih t'ung yen, chuan 2, Chin ku ch'i kuan 4 Tt f Fl, chuan 20, translated by 
Howells as ‘The mconstancy of Madam Chuang’. 


1 
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The story chanced to be in two parts, and so the blind man stopped his 
tapping and prepared to make a collection before recommencing. This is 
the convention among those who recite p'íng-hua FF #§ stories. But who 
would have thought that the people in the crowd, though they had listened 
to the story with delight, would grimace at each other and keep their 
hands by their sides when it came to making the collection ? There were 
some who did not happen to have any money on them, and these invented 
a few contemptuous things to say (about the story), and walked away with a 
supercilious air. 


The hwa~pen stories were almost certainly composed by educated men who 
took their material from the story-teller. It has been suggested that Feng 
Meng-lung may himself have composed some of the stories. The suggestion is 
made by Waley,! on the grounds that the similar collection of plays which 
Feng edited contained some specimens of his own composition. With Prüsek,* 
the suggestion becomes a statement of fact: ' Feng Yu-lung submitted his 
texts to a careful redaction. Sometimes he changed dates, sometimes names 
of persons, he improved the text and rectified its style, and sometimes even 
rewrote the whole story and gave it a new moral sense °. 

It is not out of the question that Feng may himself have composed one of 
the stories: The Persecuted Minister (40), for instance, which concerned a 
recent cause célèbre, or The Loves of a Poet (12), a counterblast to earlier stories 
about the amorous career of the poet Liu Yung. There is, however, no concrete 
evidence, and language considerations make it most unlikely that Feng was 
responsible for the composition of more than one story, since no two stories 
show identity of style or syntax. 

It is not easy to define the limits of Feng’s contribution to the stories 8 
they now appear. The stories which he took from the Ching pen tung su hstao 
shuo were included in the San yen collections with hardly a word altered. For 
instance, if we except a very small number of minor discrepancies between 
individual words and phrases, Hsing shih heng yen, chiian 33, the story Shth 
wu kuan hsi yen ch'eng chiao huo + R B R EP nk 7; WR, is seen to be a 
verbatim transcription of Ching pen t‘ung su hsiao shuo, chiian 15, the story 
Ts'o chan Tsui Ning $ Ef #& Hf. The work of the editor in this case seems 
to have been limited to inventing a new title and altering the formula which 
announces the time-setting of the action of both prologue-story (tw-tzw 8| F) 
and main story, as follows :— 

Ching pen tung su hstao shuo : ‘ During the Yiian-feng reign-period (1078-86) 
of our (present) dynasty (wo ch'ao #% By)’, and ‘It is told how in the time of 
Kao-tsung (1127-63) ' ; 

Hsing shih heng yen: ‘It is told how in the former Sung dynasty (ku 


1 Preface to Four cautionary tales, translated by Harold Acton and Lee Yi-hsieh, London, 
1947 (previously published 1941, with the title Glue and lacquer). 
2 op. cit., 291. 
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Sung oh'qo chung kk XR $ tF)’, and ‘It is told how in the Southern Sung 
period ’. 

The case is generally the same with the stories which Feng took from the 
Ch‘ing-p‘ing-shan-t‘ang for inclusion in the Ku chin hsiao shuo. The text 
of Chien t‘teh ho shang, for example, is all but identical with that of The Stolen 
Wife (35). When A Debt of Love (4) is compared with Chieh chth erh cht, certain 
sentences here and there are found to have been transposed and a number of 
phrases slightly restyled, and there are discrepancies in the interspersed verses, 
but no really important modification or improvement has taken place. Only 
in the case of the story Wu-chieh ch'an shih ssu Hung-lien chi does the Ku 
chin hsiao shuo version show considerable elaboration. The first half of the story 
is ‘almost identical in the two versions, but the events of the second half of 
the Ku chin hsiao shuo story, which concern Su Tung-p‘o, are only briefly 
outlined in the Ch‘ing-p‘ing-shan-t‘ang version, and it seems likely that The 
Scoffer Redeemed (30) represents a fusion of the Ch‘ing-p‘ing-shan-t‘ang hua-pen 
with some of the many tales and jokes which were told about Su Tung-p‘o 
and the priest Fo-yin. 

So far-from ‘ subjecting his texts to a careful redaction ’, it is clear from two 
important instances that Feng deliberately refrained from interfering with his 
texts, even in order to make corrections which he saw to be needed. Thus in 
The Rise of an Emperor (21), the term Lo P‘ing is left as a personal name, 
although a marginal note identifies it as a place-name; and similarly in The 
Battle of the Ghosts (7), a major anachronism is observed but uncorrected. 

In the whole of the Ku chin hsiao shuo collection, only three slips or dis- 
crepancies appear to have passed unnoticed. It is, however, unnecessary to 
regard this high consistency as evidence of careful editing, unless one assumes a 
low standard of composition in the sources used by Feng ; and such an assump- 
tion certainly does not hold good for the stories of the Ching pen t'ung su 
hsiao shuo or of the Ch'ing-p'ing-shan-t/ang. 

It is difficult to accept Prü&ek's suggestion that Feng gave ‘a new moral 
sense’ to the stories. The didactic element belongs to an old tradition in 
Chinese fiction. It was ‘a sop to the Confucians ’,? and Liu K‘ai-jung 3 points 

1 The action of The Slandered Hero (39) opens in the Ch'ien-tao reign-period (1169-74) ; 
at the end of the story there is reference to the death of the Emperor. The new Emperor is not 
named, but the deceased Emperor is referred to as Che-taung (reigned 1086-1101): this is 
presumably in error for Hsiao-tsung (1163-90), who is in fact named in the prologue. A similar 
discrepancy occurs in The Loves of a Poet (12), when Liu Yung $f) zk. (c. 990-1050) is described 
as & man of the time of Shen-taung (reigned 1068-86), although the Emperor who figures in the 
story is of course Jen-teung (reigned 1023-64). Mistakes such as these would hardly have been 
made by contemporary writers, and suggest composition at a considerably later date. In The 
Robbed Miser (36), finally, the name of the minor personage Wang Pao is first given à page or so 
after the man has made his début. This belated introduction offends against the convention of 
Chinese fiction, and probably means that the formal introduction of Wang Pao has been omitted 
from the present text. 

? cf. Waley, loo. cit. 

3 T'ang tai hsiao shuo yen chiu BE tẹ sh Bt KF FE, Shanghai: Commercial Press, 1947, 
15-16. 
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out its presence in T'ang cA'uan-ch't stories written by the Confucianists 
themselves. : ! 

The anonymous authors of the Ku chin hsiao shuo stories followed this 
tradition by commenting on the moral significance of their tales, either in 
prologue-homilies or in ‘asides’ throughout the narrative. Such comments 
are to be found in the Ching pen t'ung su hsvao shuo stories, and are not there- 
fore to be regarded as interpolations in the Ku chin hao shuo. Again, it is 
impossible that the prologue-homilies, in their varying ‘ semi-classical ’ styles, 
and such fully colloquial passages as the sermon in The Progress of a Saint 
(13), should have been composed by one and the same man, i.e. the editor. 

Prologue-anecdotes are known to have been used extensively by the Sung 
story-tellers, and this was another tradition followed by the writers of the 
Ku chin hsiao shuo stories. Here again diversity of style precludes the possi- 
bility that the prologues of this type should have been added by one man, the 
editor, on the occasion of the compilation of the collection.* 


IV. Tse Rorr or Fene MENa-LUNG 

The slightness of Feng’s contribution to the texts of the stories strengthens 
the conviction that the major work done by him in preparing the Ku chin 
hstao shuo was along three lines: selecting the stories and arranging them in 
order; writing a commentary in the form of marginal notes; and writing 
the preface to the collection. At the end of the preface appears the pseudony- 
mous signature ' Lü-then-kuan-chu-jen ' £& K fig E A. Shionoya ? interprets 
the name as ' the proprietor of the Lii-t‘ien-kuan ', and suggests that Lii-t‘ien- 
kuan was the name of a firm which took over the business of the T‘ien-hsii- 
chai, the publishers whose name appears on the title-page of the collection ; 
the preface to the Yu shih ming yen therefore speaks of the Ku chin hswo 
shuo as ‘ published by the Lii-t‘ien-kuan’. But it seems unlikely that the 
publishing firm, having changed its name, should still allow the old name of 
'T'ien-hsü-chai to appear on the title-page. The Yu shih ming yen could equally 
be interpreted as referring to 'pubbeation by “ Lii-t‘ien-kuan-chu-jen”’’, 
1.6. by the man who wrote the preface and submitted the work merely for 
printing to the T'ien-hsü-chai firm. Had ‘ Lii-t‘ien-kuan-chu-jen’ been the 
head of a publishing firm he would hardly have been likely to refer to himself 
in mild contempt, in his preface, as a tradesman (ku jen FX A); nor indeed 
would he have been capable of such erudition of style as the preface shows.‘ 


1 e.g. in Ching pen tung su hanao shuo, chuan 15, the story Ts‘o chan Ta‘us Ning, after the 
wrongful execution of Ts‘u, the author emphasizes the magistrate’s obligation to ascertam 
the truth without recourse to hearsay or torture. 

? The anecdote concerning King Chuang of Ch‘u which forms the prologue to Clemency 
Rewarded (6) is narrated, ın a more literary style, in chuan 1 of Feng Meng-lung's anthology Chih 
nang pu w RE lj (1627). There seems no need, however, to regard this as an indication that 
Feng was himself responsible for this particular prologue. 

5 Shionoya On, ‘ Lun Ming chih hsiao shuo “ San yen ” ohi oh t'a^ BR EB & حزم‎ BE = 

Ê K& JE Hh, in Chung kuo wen hsueh kai lun chiang hua rh [B] X SR H ser BORE. 
translated into Chinese by Sun Liang-kung ff fH T., 1929. 
* I am indebted to Mr. James Liu for bringing forward these important considerations. 
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Tt is ‘ Lü-t'ien-kuan-chu-jen ' who is credited, at the head of the table of 
contents, with the commentary on the stories (p‘tng FF), and with their arrange- 
ment in order (tzu .(ع2‎ The marginal notes which constitute the commentary 
are the work not only of a lover of fiction, but also of a connoisseur. The great 
majority are laudatory, and very brief, such remarks as ‘ A cunning stratagem ! ' 
and ‘A clever reply!’ being frequent. Many comments praise the moral 
justice of the action, expressing satisfaction when the villain meets his deserts 
or the hero gains his due reward. Personages are singled out for praise as ‘a 
virtuous wife ’, ‘ a loyal minister ’, and so on. Several of the stories (in particular 
The Battle of the Ghosts (7), The Journey of the Corpse (8), and The Tryst of 
Two Friends (16)) concern loyalty in friendship, and a recurring theme in the 
commentary echoes the lament in the prologue to The Journey of the Corpse (8) 
that friendships of modern times do not compare with those of the ancients. 
The commentator fully appreciates the humour of the stories, as is shown for 
instance by the comment at one point in The Slandered Hero (39), when a minor 
personage is too fearful of his wife's anger to give a present to his friends : 
‘This shows you what it can mean to be henpecked ! ’. 

Adverse criticism is rare, but occasionally the action is objected to as 
improbable. In An Emperor’s Piety (37), when the Liang Emperor Wu-ti 
is dying, the statement is made in the story that Wu-ti, being a prisoner in the 
hands of Hou Ching, is unable to visit his spiritual guide, the Abbot Chih. 
* If the Abbot Chih had the faculty of supernatural perception’, runs a comment, 
“why was there need for the Lord of Liang to visit him?’ (The comment 
proceeds to offer its own explanation of the point: ' This was no doubt the 
will of Heaven, which may not be contravened '.) A further accusation of 
implausibility is levelled against The Robbed Miser (36) : Wang Hsiu, a robber, 
attempts to ‘frame’ his enemy by hiding stolen goods in the latter’s house. 
But when the house is searched the things are not at firat found, and it is Wang 
Hsiu himself who draws the attention of the searchers to the hiding-place. 
The commentary runs: ‘ Wang Hsiu alone chanced to know the hiding-place. 
How is it possible that the others did not suspect him ؟‎ 

A number of comments relate the piece under consideration to other 
traditions of fiction. Examples are a comment on The Loves of a Poet (12), 
which compares the account in this story of an affair between Liu Yung and 
Chou Yüeh-hsien with the divergent account in the Ch‘ing-p‘ing-shan-t‘ang 
story, Wan chiang lou cht Sy YT. Bt FC ; a second comment on the same story, 
which compares Liu Yung's meeting with the courtesan Hsieh Yü-ying with 
* Ch'in Shao-yu's strange encounter ’ (Ch'in Shao-yu ch'i yü Æ ^p HE 37 5B is 
presumably the title, or theme, of a story similar in type) ; a comment on The 
Dragon- King's Gratitude (34) which compares the position of the hero, Li Yüan, 
as he asks for contentment (ch'eng hsin $8 tp) and is presented with a girl named 
Contentment (Ch‘eng-hsin # jf), with that of a certain Ching Hung and his 
bride Ju-yüan du BW (‘ As-you-wish’); and a comment on The Battle of the 
Ghosts (7), which lays upon the ‘traditional tale’ the responsibility for a 
major anachronism in the story. 
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The latter comment is of considerable significance. It provides concrete 
evidence that the author of the story in its present form was not accessible to 
the commentator, the obvious inference being that he was no longer alive. It 
further indicates a considerable respect for the text on the part of the editor 
of the collection, for it would clearly have been a simple matter for him to 
amend the story so as to exclude the offending anachronism. If it were true 
that Feng Meng-lung interfered with his texts, even at times to the extent of 
rewriting a whole story, then it is unthinkable that he should have allowed this 
anachronism to stand. The inference is that he published the story as he found 
it, contenting himself with lodging his objection to the time-structure in a 
comment which he himself wrote under his pseudonym ‘ Lii-t‘ien-kuan-chu-jen °. 

There are two further cases of comments which are clearly the work of an 
editor who preferred to interfere as little as possible with his texts. A marginal 
note to The Progress of a Satnt (13) explains that Wang Ch‘ang, when he orders 
his fellow-disciples to maltreat Chao Sheng, is carrying out his master’s secret 
instructions. Without this note, the reader must suspect Ch‘ang of jealousy 
and disloyalty. A comment on The Persecuted Minister (40) explains that the 
gatekeeper, playing his part in the conspiracy to shield Shen Hsiao-hsia, 
must have been briefed by the master of the house. In each of these cases it 
would have been a simple matter to insert the explanation into the text of the 
story. Such explanations are common in the stories : it is very seldom that the 
reader is left in any doubt as to what is happening. These three cases of explana- 
tion of a doubtful point in the story by means of a marginal comment argue 
strongly against a considerable process of ‘ touching-up’ by Feng Meng-lung, 
and in favour of his identification with ‘ Lii-t‘ien-kuan-chu-jen ', the com- 
mentator. 

The stories are arranged within the collection in an ingenious manner. 
They are paired off, and each story is given a title which complements that of its 
partner in the pair. The tus-tzu 3} =F or (unrhymed) couplets thus formed by 
successive pairs of titles may be observed in the table of contents of the collec- 
tion. I have attempted to retain this parallelism in the short titles which I have 
devised for convenience of reference. 

Usually the stories of a pair will be of similar subject-type. Examples are 
The Pearl-sewn Shirt (1) and The Gold Hatrpins (2) (realist love); The Rise 
of an Emperor (21) and The Downfall of a Traitor (22) (heroic biographies) ; 
and The Fairy's Rescue (33) and The Dragon-King’s Gratitude (34) (fairy 
stories). In the case of the rebirth stories The Priest Betrayed (29) and The 
Scoffer Redeemed (30), the similarity is so close, extending even to verbal 
correspondences, that it is natural to assume that one was composed with the 
other in mind. An interesting point here is that the title of The Priest Betrayed 
(29) was in existence before the Ku chin hstao shuo was composed, as the title 
of a Yüan play and of one of the Ch‘ing-p‘ing-shan-t‘ang stories. The partner- 
story, The Scoffer Redeemed (30), was known in its Ch‘ing-p‘ing-shan-t‘ang 
version, as we have seen, as Wu-chieh ch'an shih seu Hung-lten chi, which title 
has been altered to complement that of The Priest Betrayed (29). 
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On occasion, two stories have been paired because of some common feature 
of plot. Hence the pairing of The Lady who was a Beggar (27) with The Girl 
who was a Boy (28): in each of these romances, the dénouement is effected by 
a marriage, arranged by a well-disposed official, who tricks one partner into 
consent by concealing the identity of the other, whom he presents as his own 
relative. The Yen Tzu Stratagems (25) and The Canary Murders (26) offer a 
further instance: although these two pieces are most dissimilar, and are classified 
respectively as heroic (traditional) and crime stories, it does so happen that 
deaths are brought about through the instrumentality of, in the one case, two 
peaches, and in the other, a single bird. Seizing on these details, ‘ Lii-t‘ien- 
kuan-chu-jen ’ was able to pair the stories and to devise complementary titles. 
In like manner, An Emperor's Piety (87) and A Husband’s Wrath (38), a rebirth 
story and a realist love story, form a pair, however incongruous, by virtue of 
the fact that in each case the hero is translated after death to a higher sphere. 

This ingenious arrangement within the collection of the forty selected stories 
is again consistent with the view that ‘ Lii-t‘ien-kuan-chu-jen ° was none other 
than Feng Meng-lung himself. If this postulate is accepted, then it is seen 
that Feng made a considerable contribution to the collection along lines other 
than those suggested by Průšek (ie. reducing discrepancies in the stories, 
improving their style, and even completely re-writing certain pieces). Feng 
collected texts of hua-pen and of other stories, written in more or less:colloquial 
style by ‘famous’ (though now anonymous) writers of Sung, Yüan, and Ming 
times. He made a selection of forty stories, a selection whose admirable balance 
as to subject-matter may be seen from the almost equal distribution between 
the three main classifications of love, heroic, and supernatural stories. He 
grouped the stories in twenty pairs and invented new titles, skilfully ensuring 
that within each pair of titles there was complete parallelism. He printed his own 
enthusiastic reading-notes as a marginal commentary to the stories, and finally 
wrote his own preface to the collection, concealing his identity under the 
pseudonyms ‘ Mao-yiian-yeh-shih ' جر‎ 25 EF Æ and ‘ Lü-t'ien-kuan-chu-jen ’. 


APPENDIX: CONSPECTUS OF THE CLASSIFICATIONS OF THE STORIES 


No. Category No. Category No. Category No. Category 
1 Bi 11 Ai 21 Aii 31 0 
2 Bii 12 0 22 Aiii 32 C 
3 Aii 13 C 23 Ai 33 Ai 
4 Ai 14 0 24 Ai 34 D 
5 Aii 15 Ai 25 D 35 Ai 
6 0 16 D 26 Ai 36 Ai 
7 D 17 Aii 27 Aiii 37 Bii 
8 0 18 Bu 28 Bi 38 Aii 
9 0 19 Aii 29 Ai 39 Aii 
10 Bi 20 Ai 30 Ai 40 Bi 


` SOME FEATURES OF THE MFINU VERBAL SYSTEM 
By Marcom GUTHRIE 


HE people whose language forms the subject of this article live in the 
Belgian Congo, on the sandy plateau immediately to the north-east of 
Léopoldville. Known to the neighbouring Kongo-speaking tribes as Bamfununga 
or Bamfunika, they call themselves Bamfinu, and their language Emfinu. 
Following the usual practice of referring to Bantu languages in English by 
means of the stem of the vernacular name, this particular language is termed 
Mfinu. 

Although a Bantu language, Mfinu displays a number of features that are 
not found elsewhere in the Bantu family, except to & certain extent in some of 
the neighbouring languages. The material on which this study is based was 
gathered from informants in the vilages of Empo and Enga-nkari (which 
are shown on local maps as Kimpoko and Kingankati respectively), and ie 
therefore typical of the south-western dialect of Mfinu. 


Transcription 

An initial problem presented by this language is concerned with the difficulty 
of transcribing specimens. In particular it is very rich in vowel sounds, and it is 
necessary to distinguish at least two quantities and 20 qualities of vowels. 
Extra length is regularly indicated in all examples quoted by the use of a colon, 
with the convention that when a colon follows a cluster of two vowel characters, 
each of the components represented is long. The following plan of the vowe! 
characters used in this study will indicate their relative values. 


i 1 y 


The consonant sounds do not present many difficulties, and for the most 
part the characters used have the value assigned to them in the I.P.A. system. 
The exceptions are that o and j are used for palatal affricates, y for a palatal 
semi-vowel, and r for a one-tap sound, while 8# is used in place of q. 

Since tone is an essential part of the language, it always has to be marked, 
but as there are two distinct levels only, together with gliding tones in each 
direction from one level to the other, it is possible to indicate tone by means of 
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accents. The higher level of tone is shown by an acute accent, and the lower 
by the absence of an accent, on a vowel character. A falling tone is shown by a 
circumflex accent on a single vowel character, and a rising tone by an inverted 
circumflex. Where a vowel consists of two different components, a falling or 
a rising tone is shown by an accent on the first or second component respectively. 
The Principal Tenses 
In this paper it is proposed to deal simply with some of the peculiar features 

of the principal one-word tenses of Mfinu, and the following hist illustrates the 
ten that are in common use. It is necessary to quote at least two tone-patterns, 
since in this language the tone-pattern of any word depends on its relationships. 
In the case of the tenses, the first pattern is that which occurs when a word such 
as móti ‘ tree ' follows the verbal, while the one in parentheses occurs when the 
verbal 1s final in a sentence, a fact that is shown by the use of the full-stop. 

X.l  élará (8lara.) he is climbing 

X2  &lara (&lára.) he will climb 

X.3  álrá (álára.) he may climb 

X.4  álalara (Alalara.) he regularly climbs 

X.5 álalárá (álalára.) he will regularly climb 


Y.  eléré (elére.) he has climbed 

Y.2 ~~ Alere (Alere.) he has just climbed 
Y.3  Aleré (Alere.) he climbed 

Y.4  álelere (álelere.) he used to climb 

Y.5  álélére (álélére.) he is actually climbing 


From. this list it is clear that there are at least four aspects of the tenses 
that have to be considered: (1) the bases, since the X-tenses are formed 
with a base -lara, and the Y-tenses with a different base -lere ; (2) the reduplica- 
tion of the base, since X.4 and X.5 are formed with a base -la-lara and Y.4 
and Y.5 with a base -le-lere; (3) the personal prefixes, mnce in 5.1 and Y.1 
the personal prefix is مه‎ while in the remainder it is a- ; (4) the tone-patterns, 
since apart from X.1—X.3 and Y.1 the tenses can be grouped into pairs in which 
tone appears to be the sole distmguishing feature. 


1. Tax Bases 


The relationship between the pair of bases used to form a given set of tenses 
is very regular, but it proves to be difficult to state it in the form of simple 
rules. This difficulty is due in the main to the fact that this language has more 
than one vowel system, to such an extent that it is not even possible to state 
how many distinctions of vowel there are without specifying the kind of base 
involved. As a preliminary step therefore bases have to be classified according 
to their general shape, since until this is done no coherent description of the 
tense system is possible. A further peculiarity is that in the case of some pairs, 
the X-base belongs to one type and the Y-base to another. As, however, no 
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X-base is more complex than the corresponding Y-base, it is possible to take 
the X-base as the standard, and to state the rules of relationship in tHe terms of 
deriving the Y-base from the X-base. 


Types of Base 

Bases are divided into two main types according as they have one con- 
sonant or two, and these may be symbolized as, Type I: CV, Type II: 
C,V,C,V,. Bases longer than those of Type II apparently do not occur in this 
language. With respect to the consonante, © and Û, consist of identical series, 
and can therefore be treated together. The series of C, on the other hand is 
very restricted, consisting of four items only, b/m/n/r. For the purposes of 
describing this language, the symbols V and V, may represent a vowel that has 
two or even three components. 

Each of the two main types of base has to be subdivided according to the 
characteristics of the vowel or vowels, and in all there are six types under 
Type I and three under Type II. Each of these nine types of base is illustrated 
in the following list of X-bases. In this section of the study the hyphen will 
be omitted in quoting the bases, merely for simplicity of presentation, and it 
must be borne in mind that these bases are in fact abstractions and not words, 
which also explains why no tones are indicated. 


Type I (CV) Type II (C, V,C,V;) 
Ia: قط‎ gather fruit Ha: funu think 
Ib: ka be Hb: fumu accuse 
le: ka: fry lio: funu: be crumpled 
Id: liu cross river 
le: liu: feed 
If: miu fil 
Type Ia 


Bases of this type, which are rare, are distinguished by the presence of a 
very short vowel, indicated by the use of a special diacritic. The X-bases of 
this type display three distinctions of vowel only, although a comparison with 
nominal stems of the same type makes it probable that the full series has five 
vowels. The following three pairs of bases illustrate this type, and in fact the 
first and last are the only ones known with these vowels. 


clh ol go downstream 
tă, fë finish 
tö, t86 arrive 
From these three examples it can be seen that the relationship between 
the bases might be stated by describing the Y-base as a yotized form of the 
X-base. Although this would involve using the term ‘ yotized’ in a rather 
wide sense, 15 proves in fact to be the most economical way to refer to the 
relationship between the two bases of any given pair. 
In order to symbolize the differential of a given pair of bases, a superior 
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y will be used to denote yotization, and the relationship shown in the form of 
an equivalence in which the initial consonant of the base is omitted. In this 
way the third example above would give 0? = 66. Where the Y-base is identical 
with the X-base, as in the first example above, this fact will be shown by 
omitting the second term of the equivalence, which is shown as 1” — in this 
case. 
It was noted that no further cases like the first and third examples above 
are known to exist, but there are a number of others where the relationship 
4” = 6 occurs, and the following X-bases all have Y-bases formed in this way. 
k& ‘gather fruit’, pfÀ ‘die’, să ‘put’, tá ‘fire gun’, wá ‘give’, yă 

‘come’, bwă ‘fall’, owă ‘bite’, nwa ‘drink’ 

The fact that the last three can be included here shows that in this analysis 
the semi-vowel is part of the initial consonant. In the case of ewa it is worth 
noting that the Y-base is c#ğ, in accordance with a general rule that w is 
always realized as ¥ with e or j when the néxt sound is one of the high front 
vowels, f, i, į, or e. 

Type Ib 

X-bases of this type display a series of ten distinct vowels, but the formation 
of the Y-base does not follow one particular method. In the following list of 
examples the bases are arranged according to the kind of relationship that 


occurs. ' 
Mi = dj, dj bind 
r= di di — wait 
g == ke, ke slice 
(ii) a وح‎ ka, ke be 


(ii) o! = de bo, 256 be soaked 


v = tle ky, küe grow 
wy = ti ky, küi make a noise 


(iv) o” = jo bo, bio get 
0” = jo ko, kio pull 
9! = io ko, kig be complete 


In the first group of bases, there is no difference between the X-base and 
the Y-base, and this proves to be a general rule, that when the only vowel 
in a base is a front vowel, then no yotization is possible. 

The second group consists of a single specimen, because it proves to be a 
general feature of almost all bases of whatever type, that the Y-base contains 
a completely different vowel from the X-base only when the vowel of the 
X-base is a. It is interesting to note the difference in the quality of the vowel 
of the Y-base in Types Ia and Ib; Ia has & = and Ib a? — e. 

The difference between the third and fourth groups lies simply in the 
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position of the extra com onent in the Y-base. No reason can be suggested to 
explain this difference, which is correlated with the quality of the vowel in 
the X-base. A further point about these two groups is that the Y-base belongs 
to Type Id, due no doubt to the fact that the X-bases contain back vowels in 
every case. ; 

The following are other X-bases which have Y-bases formed according to 
these same rules. 


j= bj ‘ win’ 

p= bi ‘ say’, ki ‘rub’, lj ‘ wail’, ni ‘ poke in’ 

g = bg ‘ be spoilt ’, fe ‘ blow with mouth’, ye ‘ think’ 

a’ =e ba ‘marry’, la ‘ask for’, ma ‘refuse’, ga ‘appear’, ta 
“look at’ 


ğe to ' pick up’ 

7 = üş bu ‘smash ’, ey ‘ forge’, tg ° blow whistle ' 

üi eu ‘forbid’, tg ‘ build’ 

io co 'caase', so ‘seek’, wo ‘warm self’, yo ‘ receive’, 
swo ‘ wash things’ 


o! = io lo ‘ bewitch ’, no ‘ rain’, so ‘ wrestle’ 

9! = ig bo ‘cure’, eg ‘end’, do ‘ kill’, fo ‘ thatch’, jọ ‘ paddle’, 
lo ‘vomit’, ‘name’, po ‘pour out’, to ‘curse’, yo 
€ bear 2 


In one or two cases other rules operate to produce apparent anomalies. These 
are due to the junction of i as the first component of a vowel with y or w. 
In the first case i is not heard, so the Y-base of yo and yo is similar to the X-base. 
With w, whether as the initial consonant by itself, or with some other consonant, 
* regularly occurs where we might have expected wi-, so the Y-base of swo 
and wo are so and Wo respectively. Expressed differently it could be said 
that in bases of this type, when the initial consonant 1s y, no yotization 1s 
possible, while when it is w, the yotization involves the semi-vowel only. 


Type Ic 

The series of vowels in X-bases of this type is very similar to that found in 
Type Ib, except that thare is nothing corresponding to į or y. Moreover, no 
base has been found with o:, but a comparison with nominal stems of the 
same type makes it probable that this absence is fortuitous, and that further 
investigation might brinz some to light. The following are the kinds of bases 


known to exist. 
(i) i = sii, si: straighten 
e = ke:, ke: watch 
(i) aî = :و‎ kat, ke: fry 
(in) w? = و‎ bw, bile: skin 
(iv) o7 = to: ko:, keo: be split 


(v) o7 = bef kg:, köeğ cough 
9" = oio to, toig go out 
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In spite of the similarity of the qualities of vowel in this type with those 
in Type Ib, it is only in the first four examples that the rules for the formation 
of the Y-base are similar. There is a curious difference in the quality of the 
component that represents the yotization of the base in to: = oF as against 
io = oJ. 

The last two examples in the fifth group introduce a still further process, 
which may be described as the insertion of the component representing the 
yotization between the two parts of the long vowel of the X-base. No reason 
can be discovered for this difference in relationship 1n these two cases. 

The following are other X-bases which have Y-bases formed according to 
these same rules. 


i'— pi: ‘ strangle ', wi: ‘ be accustomed ' 

ev = pe: < entreat ’, te: ‘remove from fire ' 

a = g ba: ‘ marry ’, la: ‘ lie down’ 

w = fle: fy: ‘ open ’, ‘ question’, ly: ‘ be full’, tu: ‘ put down, 
9 = 69: po: ‘slop about’ 


Ged bo: ‘ break ’, yo: ‘ allow’‏ = ”بن 

In the case of wi: the overriding rule that no base with a front vowel can be 
yotized operates, and in consequence the Y-base does not have Ww. It is also 
interesting to note that yg: has a normal Y-base ye, thereby demonstrating 
that it is impossible to generalize about bases with y as the initial consonant. 
Type Id 

Bases of this type are comparatively rare, and the following list contams all 
that have been observed. 


jg — bie, bie be red ’, sig, sje ° trim off’ 

jo? = sjo, sig ‘ sift’, tio, tig ° sell’, ° draw water’ 

in’? = bjm big ‘ greet ’, dig, dju ° be burnt’, lip, lju ‘ cross 
river’, mjy, miy ‘try’, siu, siu ‘knead’ 

fie” = sie, sie ' squeak : 


yo” = fe 8yo, stig ‘ show’ 

The fact that none of the first four patterns can be yotized serves to illustrate 
a more generalized statement of the rule about the presence of front vowels 
in X-bases. Within the evidence so far examined, yotization is impossible 
if a front vowel is present in an X-base, either as the sole vowel or as a com- 
ponent. As will be seen from the remaining types to be investigated, this rule 
holds good throughout the entire verbal system. 

A further point emerges from the last two examples just given. The Y-base 
is the same in the two cases, and in addition it has the same pattern as one of 
the Y-bases in Type Ic, where the rule is y" — fie. In other words it is impossible 
to quote the relationship of the pairs of bases in reverse with any certainty. 


Type Ie 
Although the bases of this type differ from those of Type Id only in the 
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length of the two vowel components, there is a much more extensive range of , 
distinct vowel patterns. The following list gives all that have been observed. 


je? = bie; big: ‘be red’, lez lje: ‘speak’, sje; sje: “have 
heartburn ’, tje:, tig: ‘cup hands’ 

jo? = big:, big: ‘ break wind’, ljg: lig: ‘catch drips’, nwio:, 
219: ‘ cause to drink’ 

in? = diw, dig: ‘bury’, kim, kip: ‘agree’, liu, liu: ‘feed’, 
sig: siu: ‘leave thing’, dwiy:, dwiy: ° stir food ’ 

eo” = beo: beg: ‘call’, leç:, leg: ‘bewitch’, seo: seg: ‘sit’, 
teo:, teo: ‘ cause to go out’ 

eo? = beo: bso: ‘spoil’, keo:, keo: ‘cackle’, teo: teo: ‘be 
startled ’, weo:, weo: ‘ help’ 

gu’? = yeu, yeu: ‘ arrange ' 

beo:, beo: ‘count’, leo:, leo: ‘lay’, seo:, seo: ' pant’, teo:‏ = ”زوع 
tea: ‘ circumcise ’, dweo:, dweo: ° catch insect '‏ 

og? = kog:, kog: ‘ bleat 


ua; — üe: cua; cüs: ° go with ", dua:, 008: ‘ be hurt ’ 
yo? = (o: cuo: 000: ° peck’ 
wi? = üş: bud: bije: ‘rear’, syG:, 889: ‘ choose’, tnt, tlie: ‘ mention 


name’ 

ür = cüi, cti: ‘spit’ 

de? = bije:, bie: ‘swim’, dije düş: ‘wrangle over’, lẹ: lie: 
* store’, stig:, stie: ‘ point out’ 

to = kio:, klo: ° overcome ’, Ifio:, 100: ‘ teach ' 


The only new feature that emerges from these pairs of bases is that the 
presence of fi as a component makes yotization impossible, as in the final 
example just quoted. Moreover, from the relationship go: = fio: it is clear 
that ü as a component may also be the sign of yotization. If, therefore, this 
particular quality of vowel be regarded as a ‘front’ vowel, it is possible to 
state the rule of the relationship in the following way. Every Y-base contains 
a front vowel, either as the sole vowel or as a component, and when an X-base 
already contains such a vowel then yotization is impossible, which means that 
the Y-base is identical with the X-base in such cases. 


Type If 
Bases of this type are rare, and the following are all that have been found. 
yi = büit, bili ' be smashed ’, fiğ, fig ‘shut’, Mit, Mig ‘fill’ 
”وزو‎ = poig, Dojo ‘smash in — 
”زيمن‎ = bğeğ, bjeğ ‘soak’, 1060, küeü ‘be caught in trap’ 


The reason for including fig in this type arises from the fact that a short 
high back vowel component never occurs immediately after f, and in addition 
the pattern ij occurs nowhere else outside the pattern fi. As each of these 
patterns contain a front vowel component, no yotization is possible, and 
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it may bg noted that the last two are identical with the patterns occurring in 
Y-bases of Type Ic. 


Type Ila 


As the vowel systems in Type 11 bases are unrelated to those found in most 
Type I bases, the relationship of the Y-base to the X-base in Type II pairs is 
naturally of a different order from those already considered. Even here it is 
still possible to state the relationship by describing the Y-base as a yotized 
form of the X-base, and also to quote the kind of relationship by abstracting 
the pattern that follows the initial consonant, i.e. VCV} 

In many ways the bases of Type 118 are the simplest to describe, since there 
is a series of five distinct vowels in X-bases in position V,, and no distinction 
in position V,. Except when V,is a, V, is a homophone of V,, and in addition 
the relationship of the bases is identical whichever of the four consonants 
occurs in position C}. This means that it is necessary to show the whole range of 
four possible patterns only where V, is a. Here, then, is the list of the rela- 


tionships of bases of this type, which are distinguished by having a short 
vawel in both positions. 


abo” — abe kabo, kabe divide 

amo” — ame kamo, kame coagulate 
ana” — ane tana, tang spread 

ara? = ere lara, lere climb 

ebe = kebe, kebe beware 

ib? = kibi, kibi go to and fro 
obo! — webe tobo, twebe prod 

Wibi kubu, kwibi sew‏ = لوطه 


The main peculiarity in these patterns is in the first four, where it is clear 
that the shape of both bases is correlated with the consonant in position C,. 
The presence of 0 as V, in the first two X-bases, is simply a case of the general 
rule that in position CV, neither ba nor ma ever occurs. 

The pairs of bases in this type are reminiscent of what is found in other 
Bantu languages, where two bases occur, one in ~a and the other in -j. Never- 
theless, even here the verbal system of Mfinu has a number of unusual features, 

. such aa the presence of two components in position V, in Y-bases such as twebe 
and kwibi. The following are the most common other X-bases of Type IIa. 


abo” = abe babo ‘ rub oneself’, labo ‘ go and greet", yabo ‘ know’, 
cyabo ‘ float’ 

amo” — ame lamo ‘remain’, pamo ‘cry out’, dyamo ‘ hide one- 
self ’, ewamo ‘ precede’ 

ana’ — ang mana ‘ finish ', nana ‘ go upstream ' 

ara’ == ere bara ‘run away’ 


ebe” = yebe ‘ flap ’, sebe ‘laugh ’, tebe ‘ weaken’ 
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keme ‘grunt’, leme ‘soften’, peme ‘find fault 
with’, fyeme ‘snuffle’, lyeme ‘blaze’, nyeme 
* ram in’, syeme ‘ put in to beach ’, tyeme ‘ gather 
firewood ' 

syene ‘ propitiate spirit’, tyene ‘ split’, wene ‘lack ’ 

bere ‘hit’, mere ‘ ooze’, tere ‘ throw ’, fyere ‘sting, 
as wasp’, pyere ‘ pinch up’, syere ' make string’ 

sibi ‘ sharpen’, yibi ‘ steal’ 

limi ‘ aim at’ 

kini ‘dance’, mini ‘swallow’, pini ‘squeegee’, 
tini ‘cut’, yini ‘ allure’, nyini ‘ defecate ’ 

biri ‘ carry ’, kiri ‘do work’, Wiri ‘ travel ’ 

sobo ‘ change’, wobo ‘ wash oneself ' 

komo ‘ nail’, somo ‘ enter’ 

kono ‘heap together’, mono ‘see’, nono ‘ask for’, 
yono ‘lisp’, sono ‘ write’ 

koro ‘ copulate ’, soro ‘ squat ' 

butu ‘crumble’, cubu ‘slander’, dubu ‘scoop out’, 
fubu, fibi ‘ scorch’, pubu ‘fan’ 

bumu ‘overturn’, cumu ‘poke in’, pumu ‘fly’; 
tumu ‘send’, wumu ‘dry’ 

eunu ‘burn up’, funu, fini ‘bend’, think’, kunu 
* plant ’, sunu ‘chop up meat’, tunu “deny ' 

buru ‘bear child’, bvuru ‘seize’, fura, firi ° pay’, 
‘boil’, kuru ‘ tie’, laru ‘ pass’, pfuru ‘ deceive’ 
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eme! — 


= Wiri 


The Y-bases fibi, fini, and firi are not exceptions, but arise from the fact 
that fis never followed by w or Ww. It will be seen that in a number of these 
X-bases C, consists of a consonant with a semi-vowel, mainly y. It would also 
have been possible to treat the semi-vowel as a component of V,, but this 
would have resulted in a much less economical statement of the relationship 
between the bases. 


Type IIb 


Bases of this type, which are not common, present one or two problems 
that are difficult to resolve because of the inadequacy of the data. The following 
list includes all the bases with a long vowel in position V, that have been 


larmo, lezme ‘cook’, ta:mo, terme ‘ play’ 
kama, keme ‘worship fetish’, tama, teme ‘ grow 
lean’, ‘loot’ 


= eme 


= ome 


y 


found. 


(1) aimo 
ana” 
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(ii) amo” = ya:me samo, sya:me ‘ pray’ 
ama’ — yang fama, 598206 ‘be equal’, nama, 178:24 ‘menace’, 
wama, Wane ‘hold over fire’, bwama, bWame 
* be fitting’, kwama, kwame * copulate ' 
ara’ — yare waira, Wa:e ‘feel heat’, ' part hair’, bwa:ra, 9 
‘boil’, ‘ wear’, kwa:ra, kwa:re ‘ hold’ 


(iii) eme" = seme, seme ‘lift’, teme, teme ‘shine’ 
jmi' = bji, bjzmi ‘ swell’, simi, simi ‘ catch’ 
pni! = kjmi, kjmi ‘feel heavy after sleep’, ljmi, limi ‘eat 
together ’, pjmi, pįiini ‘become black’, nwjmi, 
nwWjmi ‘ grumble’ 
jai? = ciri, cri ‘ cut’, whirl, wi:ri ‘ pour’ 


(iv) omo — Weme kwo:mo, kweme ‘sweep’, swo:mo, swe:me ‘ borrow’ 
omo! — weme kwomo, kWe:ne ‘return after starting ’, lwomo, IWe:ne 
‘follow’, momo, mweme ‘meet’, twomo, 46 
* rejoice ° 
wmu = #j:mi sumu,swimi'buy' 
pmo” = wimi fmu, fimi‘ accuse’, kumu, k#j:ni ° love’ 
yru? = wjri = turn, twiri' pound clothes’ 


Tt is interesting that no bases of this type have been found with b as Cy, 
although it is impossible to assert that they do not occur. The difference between 
the relationships in (i) and (ii) also cannot adequately be explained. It may be 
seen that in (i) C, is k, 1, or t, while in (ii) it is f, s, 9, w, or a consonant with w, 
but the small number of examples makes it unsafe to generalize. 

A further peculiarity in X-bases of this type is that when V, is o:, apart 
from momo every base contains w following the initial consonant. It may 
be that this semi-vowel should be included as a component of the vowel, and 
the relationships quoted as wo:mo! = werme and so on, provided that it could 
be shown that w does not occur with m before a back vowel. While this appears 
to be the case, the amount of evidence available is too small to enable a rule to 
be framed. 


3 


Type IIc 


In Type 11 bases where V, is long, the situation is more complex than in 
either of the cases just considered. Although a large number of bases of this 
kind have been observed, they are sufficiently interesting to make it desirable 
to quote most of them. In the list therefore, in order to economize in space, 
one base only is given whenever the Y-base is identical with the X-base. 

Two principal kinds of X-base have to be distinguished, according as V, 
is a front vowel or a back vowel. It proves to be clearer to list these two kinds 
separately as Section A and B respectively. 
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* 
kabe: ‘ give as gift’, labe: ‘disembark’, nabe: ' be 
sticky ', sabe: ‘ferry across’ 
bame: ‘tum something’, came: ‘scatter’, kwame: 
* welcome back 
kane: ' threaten’, kwane: ‘ grapple together’ 
kare: ‘be overcooked’, ware: ‘split thing’, nyare: 
‘tread ’, kware: ‘ fish in mud’ 
leme: ‘ flavour food ’, kweme: ‘ wipe ' 
kene: ‘ flash ’, sene: ‘ flash’, kwene: < tinkle’ 
yere: ‘bend thing down’, kwere: ‘scrape pot’, 
twere: ‘make circular incision’ 
kibi: ‘ wave to and fro’, tibi: ‘throw away’, kwibi: 
* be vomited ', pwibi: ‘ fan on’ 
bimi: ‘growl’, dimi: ‘forget’, ‘extinguish’, simi: 
‘marvel at’, yimi: ‘look down’, nyimi: ‘ envy’, 
kWimi: ‘ snatch ", pimi: ‘ cause to fly ' 
kwini:' plant on top of’ 
diri: ‘ think ’, firi: ‘ restore ’, kwiri: ‘ tie for’ 
kobe: ‘ roll ’, lobe: * cause to sink ’, tobe: ‘ pierce’ 
kome: ‘ crawl’ 
none: ‘ growl’ 
pubi:, pWibi: ‘ blow, as wind’ 
cumi:, ewimi: ‘ pull up ', sumi:, sWimi: ‘ buy back’ 
suni:, sWini: ‘ cause to chop up meat’ 
suri:, sWiri: ‘ flay whole’ 


pabo:, pabe: ‘ enlarge hole’ 

kamo:, kame: ‘ wring” 

sano:, syano: ‘ welcome guest’ 

karo:, kero: ‘ pick bone’, maro:, mero: ‘ go away ' 

sabo: ‘ wade’, yabo: ‘ become known’ 

bamo: ‘ be turned’, namo: ‘ bleed someone’, pamo: 
‘rebuke’, tamo: ‘lie down’, wamo: ‘separate 
things ’, yamo: ‘ be entangled ’, nyamo: ‘ make up 
fire’, ‘tie knot’ 

cano: ‘slip’, kano: ‘tie laths’, nano: ‘stretch one- 
self’, nano: ‘ waddle’, wano: ‘ be melted ’, wano: 
‘smoke meat ’, nyano: ‘ cling to ’, tyano: ‘ chew’, 
kwano: ‘ shake’ 

waro: ‘be split’, nyaro: ‘stamp’, 58820: ‘clothe’, 
kwWaro: ‘ know another’s secret 


ones’ — 
(v) ubi? = wWibi: 


umi? = wimi: 


uni? — Wink 
uri? = wiri 
Section B 
(i) abo; = abe: 
ame: 


i 
Í 
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kebo: ‘glance behind’, leho: ‘hang down’, sebo: 
‘amuse’, tebo: ‘loosen’ 

yemo: ‘lean back’, syemo: ‘moor canoe’, tyemo: 
‘help to gather firewood ’ 

beno: ‘approach’, keno: ‘examine’, leno: ‘hide 
booty’, seno: ‘get up from seat’, yeno: ‘be 
estranged °’, tyeno: ' be split’, 2219680: ' cause to 
see 5 

bero: ‘tap’, kero: ‘take care’, lero: ‘lick’, sero: 
‘give way underfoot’, tero: ‘tremble’, yero: 
‘be bent down °, fyero: ‘be dented in’, pyero: 
* be squashed ’, syero: ‘slip, not fall’ 

dimo: ‘forget’, kimo: ‘roll and bounce’, limo: ' bend 
head back’, pfimo: ‘cover over’, Wimo: ‘be 
dry ’, yimo: ‘ peep ’, twimo: ‘ send for ’ 

cino: ‘push’, kino: ‘fill hole’, mino: ‘dive’, pino: 
‘blacken’, wino: ‘ wither’, Wino: ‘get ready’, 
yino: ‘prod’, ‘apply heat’, twino: ‘speak 
obscenely ' í 

firu: ‘stew’, kiru: ‘be startled’, wiru: ‘be poured 
out ’, biru: ‘ cause to bear child’ 

tomo:, temo: ‘limp’, bwomo:, bWemo: ‘ bark’ 

tobo: ‘ be pierced ' 

yomo: ‘ come, hear, depart ’, somo: ‘ lend ’ 

lono: ‘ excuse oneself’, Wono: ‘ help ’ 

cubu:, cwibi: ‘ stand ° 

kumu: kWimi ‘put up’, pfumu:, pfWimi: ‘bend 
over’ 

bubu:, bwibu: ‘ be crumbled ’, fubu:, fibu: ‘ be scorched ’ 

bumu:, bWimu: ‘ be overturned ’, sumu:, simu: ‘ be- 
come tasteless ' 

funu:, finu: ‘ be crumpled ' 

furw, firu: ‘ return ’, turu:, twiru: ‘ raise head ' 

bero: ‘frighten’, kero: ‘punish’, lero: ‘cause to 
goup’ 


ero? = 


(viii) ubu: = Wibu: 
umu” = imu: 


unu — winu: 
ur? = Wiru: 
(ix) ero" = 


The bases listed in Section A present few problems, since it is only in (v) 
that the Y-bases are different from the X-bases. The relationships in (v) are 
peculiar in that although the X-base contains a front vowel the Y-base has a 
different pattern. This then is one exception to the general rule about yotization, 
and it appears to be confined to bases where V, is u. 

There are à number of special features to be seen in the bases listed in 
Section B. The most important of these is that for X-bases with certain patterns 
no unique rule for yotization can be given. Thus although the X-bases in (i) 
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and (ii) have comparable patterns, the Y-bases in (i) are yotized, whereas those 
in (i) are not, and the same is true of the bases in (v) and (vi). As between 
(vii) and (vii) there قد‎ again something fresh, in that two different kinds of 
yotization occur. If, however, the exception noted in the preceding paragraph 
قد‎ generalized into a corollary to the main rule, that wherever an X-base has 
u in position V,, the corresponding Y-base has Wi in this position, then the 
relationships in (vii) are comparable to those ın (i) and (v), and those in (vii) 
to those in (ii) and (vi). As the Y-base has a different vowel from the X-base 
in position V, in part of (i) and in (vix) it will be simplest to consider the possi- 
bility or impossibility of yotization as a function of V,. 

If therefore o: is chosen to represent the final vowel of X-bases in Section B, 
then an inferior x can be used to distinguish this vowel in (i), (v), and (vit) 
and an inferior y the vowel in (i), (v1), and (viii). Thus abo: in (i) will be said 
to have o:, in position V,, and abo: in (11) to have o:, in comparable position. 
The presence of the inferior y in o: will serve as a reminder that no yotization 
18 possible. It is natural that no difficulty of this kind arises m (ii) and (iv), 
since the X-bases here already contain a front vowel, so in accordance with the 
general rule of yotization the Y-base is identical with the X-base. 

No reason can be discovered for different quality of the vowel in position 
V, in imo: and ino: in (1v). That this is not due to the impossibility of a pattern 
with u: may be seen by comparing the base twimo: in (1v) with the Y-base 
bWimu: in (viii). i 

The occurrence of the very open front vowel ¢ in position V, in the Y-base 
of X-bases with the pattern aro:, is peculiar, since this quality of vowel in this 
position is confined to bases of this type. It also occurs in X-bases in (ix), 
which makes 15 probable that these bases are already yotized as a result of some 
quite different process. 


Associated Bases 


In most Bantu languages the verbal system includes groups of related bases 
of various degrees of complexity, formed in accordance with regular processes 
of word-building. Thus for example, in Kongo there are many of these groups, 
containing a simplex base, such as kuna ' plant’, and one or more complex 
bases, such as kunina ‘plant for’, kunisa ‘cause to plant’, and kunwa ‘be 
planted ’. As this group is typical, it is possible to abstract the elements -in-, 
-is-, and -w-, and to assign meanings to them by subtractmg the meaning of 
the simplex base from that of the respective complex bases. Although processes 
of this kind do not exist in Mfinu, in a number of cases it proves possible to 
associate pairs of X-bases, one more complex than the other, in such a way 
that a given subtractive meaning is correlated with the occurrence of a certain 
type of complexity. 

A number of interesting conclusions can be reached by the application of the 
comparative method to the problems that arise in connexion with word types 
and word-building processes m Mfinu, but these lie outside the scope of this 
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present stpdy, and must be left to a later paper. Nevertheless it is possible to 
use the terms ‘simplex’ and ‘complex’ to refer to bases in this language, 
by having regard to the nature of the vowels involved. Thus in the first main 
type of X-bases, Ia, Ib, and Ic can be regarded as simplex, and the rest as 
complex, since the vowel of Types Id, Ie, and If always consists of at least two 
components, while the vowel of the first three is always simple. Moreover, 
Y-bases of Types Id, Ie, and If arise in yotized forms of the less complex Types 
Ib and Ic, whereas the latter types never occur in the yotization of any less 
complex bases. In X-bases of Type II, a different criterion has to be applied, 
but Types IIa and IIb can be treated as simplex, since they have no distinction 
of vowel in position V}. Bases of Type Ic on the other hand have to be con- 
sidered as complex, since in position V, there is a clear distinction between 
bases with a front vowel and those with a back vowel. 

The following lists, consisting of bases already quoted in an earlier part 
of this paper, give most of the associated pairs of X-bases that have been 
observed. The subtractive meaning is used as the main classifying feature, but 
the titles given to the lists are intended merely as a general indication, and are 
not to be taken too rigidly. In passing it should be noted that the second 
base of the pairs in the list headed ‘ neuter ’ are not passive ın sense, since they 
are not used when the agent or instrument or the action is actually mentioned. 


A, Causatwe 

(i) be/beo: be spoilt/spoil 
bo/bijeg be soaked/soak 
la:/leo: lie down/lay 
to/teg: go out/cause to go out 
nwa/nwio: drink/cause to drink 

(ii) bara/bero: fear /frighten 
lara/lero: climb/cause to go up 
sebe/seho: laugh/amuse 
syeme/syemo: put into beach/moor canoe 
tyeme/tyemo: gather firewood/cause to gather firewood 
mono/mweno: see/cause to see 
buru/bwWiru: bear child/cause to bear child 
bwa:ra/bWaro: wear/clothe 
pi:ni/pino: be black/blacken 
swo:no/s&omo: borrow/lend 

(ii) kibi/kibi: go to and fro/wave to and fro 
furu/firi: return/restore 
sunu/suni: chop up meat/cause to chop up meat 
pumu/pwWimi: fly /cause to fly 
B. Neuter 

(i) by/bpitt smash/be smashed 
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(ii) yabo/yabo: know/be known : 
tyene/tyeno: split/be split 
pyere/pyero: pinch up/be squashed 
bubu/bubu: erumble/be crumbled 
fubu/fubu: scorch/be scorched 
funu/funu: bend/be bent 
wiri/wiru: pour/be poured 

(ii) wumu/Wimo: dry/be dried 
C. Applicatwe 

(i) kunu/kwini: plant/plant on 
kuru/kWiri: tie/tie for 
pubu/pwibi: fan/fan on 
su:mu/sumi: buy/buy back 


(1) tumu/tirimo: send /send for 


As there are too few examples of associated bases of Type I for the formula- 
tion of general rules, it will be convenient to consider those of Type 11 first. 
The first fact that emerges is that similar kinds of complexity occur in more 
than one list. Thus tyeme/tyemo: occurs in A (ii) and tyene/tyeno: in B (ii), 
while pumu/pWimi: is in A (iii) and pubu/pWibi: in C (i). It appears then that 
the relationships of complex to simplex bases cannot be exclusively correlated 
with one kind of subtractive meaning. On the other hand, in the case of 
associated causative bases at least, two different relationships occur, since 
there are the pairs buru/bWiru: and furu/firk with apparently similar 
subtractive meanings. 

The nature of the actual relationships between these pairs of bases is 
relatively easy to determine. The complex bases of the causative set have either 
a back vowel or a front vowel in position Vg, while the vowel in position V, 
is yotized if possible. As the base is already yotized the final vowel is o:, and 
not .مزه‎ In the complex bases of the neuter set, except the one given in B (iii), 
the vowel in position V, is not yotized, although the final vowel is also o:,. 

In the case of bases of Type I, a very similar kind of relationship appears to 
exist. Thus in the pair 59/5068, the fact that there is also bğeğ as the Y-base 
corresponding to an X-base bg: gives a reason for describing the relationship 
of the associated pair in terms of yotization together with an extra back vowel 
component. 

In addition to the associated pairs where there is a simplex and a complex 
base, four pairs have been found where both bases are complex. 


bamo:/bame: be turned/turn thing 
waro:/Ware: be split/split 

yero:/yere: be bent down/bend down 
tobo:/tobe: be pierced/pierce . 
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The regularity of the relationship in these four is unlikely to be accidental, 

, consequently it can be expressed in the terms of a correlation of a differential of 

o:,/e: in position V, with a differential meaning neuter/active. In this way it 

is not necessary to attempt to decide whether, for example, bamo:/bame: 

is to be treated as a case of a causative associated base, or bame:/bamo: of a 
neuter associated base. 


2. REDUPLICATION OF BASES 

One of the most peculiar features of the verbal conjugation in this language 
is the use made of reduplication. Where most Bantu languages use one or more 
invariable infixes in the formation of tenses, Mfinu verbals are formed either 
with a simple base or with one in which the initial consonant, with the whole 
or part of the following vowel, is reduplicated. As was shown in the list of the 
ten principal tenses, this reduplication takes place equally with X-bases or 
Y-bases. 

When the initial consonant is followed by a single vowel only, no difficulty 
arises, and the following examples will be sufficient to show how the rule 
operates. As the bases are now being considered within the tense system, 
they will be preceded by a hyphen in every case. First of all the X-base and 
the Y-base are given, and then the reduplicated form of each base is shown ; 
the meanings are omitted, since these have already been given in an earlier 


~ 


section. 
“88, -89 ,8قهة-‎ -8689 
-la, -le , lala, -lele 
-la:, -lo: -lala:, -lgle: 
-funu, -fini -fufunu, -fifini 
-Iunu, -fini -Iufunu, -Hfini 
-maro:, -m£ro: -mamaro:, - 0: 


The only point to notice in these reduplicated bases is that the vowel has 
the same quality as V or V,, but that it is never long. In the case of bases 
where the vowel has two or more components, then the first component only 
occurs in the reduplicated element, as may be seen from the following selected 


examples. 
-8UO, -sọ “sysyo, -Süsüe 
-heo:, -beo: -bebeo:, -bebeo: 
-kQ:, -küeü -koko:, -kökğeğ 


When the initial consonant of a base is followed by a semi-vowel, then a 
corresponding vowel occurs in the reduplicated element. There are, however, 
certain cases where the quality of this vowel is correlated with that of the vowel 
that follows the semi-vowel in position V}. The following examples will show 
the kind of correlation that occurs. 

-bwa:ra, -bWa:re -bubwa:ra, -bübWa:re 
-kwomo, -kWeme -kukwo:no, -kókWe:ne 
-a:na, -pyang -japa:na, -pipya:ne 
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One result of this process of reduplication is that vowel qualities appear 
to occur in these elements that do not occur elsewhere, as for example ü and 6 
in the examples just given. Since, however, there is in effect no vowel distino- ' 
tion in this partieular position, these qualities are irrelevant to the vowel 
systems of the language. In fact the reduplicated element could be represented 
by & constant symbol CV in a broad transcription. 


3. Tar PERSONAL PREFIXES 


Tt 18 simplest to consider first the prefixes for tha three persons in the plural, 
since these do not vary from tense to tense. In every case there is an identical 
prefix for the lst and 2nd persons, where necessary distinction being mace 
by the use of the separate words bjj and byéne respectively. The basic forms 
of the prefixes are :— 

Ist, 2nd le- 
3rd ba- 


Apart from X.2, where the personal prefix 15 long in every case, the prefix 
ba- is realized uniformly throughout the whole conjugation. In the case of 
le-, however, it is difficult to state clearly the rules for its realization, since 
there is variation from speaker to speaker. In most cases 16 is heard as le-, 
le-, or 15- according as the next vowel, or its first component, is close, open, or 
centralized. There are, however, a number of complicating factors, and it r 
doubtful whether any rules could be formulated, except for each individua 
Speaker. 

In the singular three different sets of prefixes are used, according to the 
tense in question. 

(a) In X.1 and Y.1 the prefix is e- for each person, with the same problem 
of realization as for le-. Where necessary the three persons are distinguished 
by the separate words, Ist: má, 2nd: një, 3rd: ndé. 

(b) In X.3, X.4, X.5, Y.3, and Y.4 the prefix for the Ist and 2nd persons 18 
also'e-, while the prefix for the 3rd person is a-. 

(c) In X.2, Y.2, and Y.5 there is a distinct prefix for each person. For the 
3rd person there ıs a-, as 1n (b). 

In these tenses the prefix for the Ist person consists of a nasal consonant 
realized as homorganic with the ınıtıal consonant of the base. The general rules 
governing nasal junctions of this kind operate m this case, and the following 
examples in Y.2 will serve as illustrations. The Y-base as it occurs in all other 
cases is given first. 


-kiri fkiri I have done work 
-firi mnfiri I have paid 

-lere údere I have climbed 
«ojo ficio I have chased 
-sjo fcio I have sought 
-diri: ndiri J have thought 
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The prefix of the 2nd person in these-tenses consists of a voiced consonant 
which is homorganic with the initial consonant of the base. When C, is a 
‘stop, or an affricate, then the prefixed consonant is not released. The following 
are the 2nd person singular verbals corresponding to those just listed in the 
Ist person singular. 
i ékiri you have done work 
Vfür you have paid 
flere you have climbed 
jo ^ you have chased 
ísjo ^ you have sought 
ddir: you have thought 
. Since this prefix consists of a single unit throughout the whole verbal 
system, it could be represented by a single symbol. Thus, if the figure 2 is 
\ used to mean a voiced consonant, these verbals could be written as Skiri, firi, 
E and so on. In & more practical transcription, however, it would be preferable 
` to double the initial consonant, with the convention that the first of the twin 
characters represents this voiced homorganic consonant. 


: 4. THE TONE-PATTERNS 

` Inthe list of verbal bases that have been given, tone has not been indicated, 
and in fact it is impossible to do so. In this language the tone-pattern of any 
"iven verbal is a feature of the tense, and is identical whatever base of the same 
sype it may contain. In this section the main feature to be noted is concerned 
with the tone-patterns of a tense when it occurs with bases of different types. 

, For this purpose it is necessary to distinguish between certain distinct kinds of 

tone-pattern. 

Three cases have to be considered, according as the T in a verbal 
with a base of Type IIa, such as -lara or -lere, has either no interval between 
the last two tones, or one interval or the other. 

In the simplest case, where there is no interval in tones of the base in the 
verbals given in the specimen list, then any other kind of base also has the same 
tone or tones. To illustrate this a few examples will be given from Y.1 and Y.2, 
the type of the base being shown at the head. 

Ta 18 Ib Ic Id Ie Ile 
Y.1 eléré ews قله‎ esi: etió ebéó: ^ edímó: 
Y.2 dlere áw% fle ási: tio ábeo: — ádimó: 

The occurrence of an interval from the higher to the lower level of tone on 
a Type IIa base occurs in Y.5, but otherwise is confined to verbals that are final 
in a sentence. As an example the final tone-pattern of X.3 will be used. 

Ila Ia Ib Ic Id Te i Hoe 
X.3  álára. — áwü. Al. Asli. —— tío.  übóó:. Akdéğ. Adimê:. 

From these it may be seen that the interval is present in each case, but that 

if the final vowel is long, whether as V or a component of V, or as رولا‎ then it 
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carries the interval. The normal length vowel in Type Ib also does so, but not 
the extra short vowel ın Type Ia. In bases of other types the interval is carried 
by the last two components of V. 

When the base of Type IIa has an interval from the lower to the higher tone, 
the patterns are again different. The following example from Y.3 will serve to 
illustrate the rules. 


Ila Ta Tb Ie Id Te If Ie 
Y.3 fleré — àwé &lá ási: &tjó Abed: 4kté§ 4dimö: 


Here again the interval is always present, and is completely carried by a 
final vowel which is long. In the case of other bases, however, the interval 
occurs as near the beginning of the base as possible, and in Types Ia and Ib 
is actually borne by the personal prefix. 

These few observations on the tone-patterns wil emphasize what has been 
8een in other features of the verbal system of Mfinu, that it 1s impossible to 
describe this system except with respect to the various types of base that occur. 
In fact the particular interest of this language arises from the unusual character’ 
of these different types of unit, and the part they play in its structure. 


ACCENTUAL PATTERNS IN VERBAL FORMS IN THE 
ISAAQ DIALECT OF SOMALI 
By B. W. ANDRZEJEWSKI 
$1. INTRODUCTION 


ILIAS E. ARMSTRONG in her article * The phonetic structure of Somali ' ! 

Has shown that there is & correlation in this dialect of Somali * between 
tone patterns and grammatical gender in certain types of Nouns.* Moreover, at 
many points in her article she implies by her tone markings that there is also 
a correlation between other grammatical categories and tone patterns. She 
states, for example, that ‘ plurals of both masculine and feminine nouns are - 
pronounced with the mid-level tones in all syllables ... exceptions are the 
feminine words...ending in -o in the singular...’.4 In the section 
‘Significant word-tone’ she tone-marks all the Imperatives Singular con- 
"sisting of long monosyllables with a High-Falling tone mark and gives forms 
like ’aawr plural of ?àawr ‘camel’ (m.).5 Armstrong’s findings are, in general, 
further confirmed by Abraham,’ although in detail his statements and his tone 
markings often differ from those of Armstrong’s. 

The results of my own investigations tally with those of Armstrong, with 
‘this exception, though, that what Armstrong regards as ‘tone’ I regard as 
only a component of the complexes which I propose to call ‘ accentual features ' 
(see $ 4 below). It is, however, chiefly a difference of approach rather than 
a difference in phonetic observation’: I have found Armstrong's data 
phonetically most accurate, in fact more accurate than those of any other 
author on Somali. In the literature on Somali views differ on the subject of 
tone and stress and the case for not considering Somali as a tone language has 
been put forward by A. Klingenheben.? The solution to this divergence of 
views was offered by Daniel Jones ° whose pronouncements have suggested to 
me the present treatment of the accentual features of this dialect. 

In my researches I have found that what Armstrong observed was only 
a part of a large system of correlations between accentual patterns and 


1 Lilias E. Armstrong, ‘ The phonetio structure of Somali’, MSOS, 37, 8, 1934, 116-61. 

2 This dialect ıs spoken by the Isàaq or Isfiàaq (sometimes spelt Ishak, or Ishaq) tribal 
family, inhabiting the central part of the British Protectorate of Somaliland, For further 
information and bibliographical data concerning the Isàag and all the other tribes and tribal 
families referred to in this article, see J. A. Hunt, A general survey of Somaliland Protectorate, 
1944-50, London: Crown Agents for the Colonies, 1951, and I. M. Lewis, Peoples of the Horn 
of Africa ; Somali, Afar and Saho, London : International African Institute, 1955. 


? Armstrong, 140-3. * Armstrong, 143. 5 Armstrong, 143-5. 
*8. Warsama and R. C. Abraham, The principles of Somali, second edition, London, 1951 
(cyolostyled). 


7 Armstrong on p. 147 states that ' stress and pitch are closely connected ’ in Somah. 

5 A. Khingenheben, ‘ Ist das Somali eine Tonsprache 7 ’, Zeitschrift fur Phonetik, 3, 5-0, 1949, 
289—303. 

? Daniel Jones, The phoneme: its nature and use, Cambridge: W. Hefer, 1950, $$ 580-2. 
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grammatical categories. This is particularly clear in the case of the verbal 
forms, as I shall endeavour to show in this article. 


$2. THE Scope or THIS ÁRTIOLE 

The scope of this article is limited to those verbal forms which occur as 
Main Verbs in a sentence as pronounced in the style of pronunciation described 
in $3. : 

$3. LIMITATIONS AS TO THE STYLE OF PRONUNCIATION 

The statements contained in this article are applicable only to one style of 
pronunciation which I propose to call the ‘ Neutral Style’, ie. the style in 
which emotional colourmg and specific notional implications are reduced to 
& minimum. Although such a style may be restricted in actual everyday use, 
it forms a convenient basis for describing the accentual features of this dialect. 


$4. ACCENTUAL FEATURES 


By ‘ Accentual Features ’ in this dialect of Somali I understand complexes 
of types of relative stress (intensity) and relative voice-pitch. Before giving an 
account of the composition of these complexes I find it necessary to describe 
the component features. 

The types of relative voice-pitch (tones) which occur in the Neutral Style of 
pronunciation are divided here into :— 


1. High Tone. 

1F. High-Falling Tone. 

2. Mid Tone. 

3. Low Tone. 
Examples ! :— ' 
njrig (1-8) a male baby-camel 
nirig (2-2) a female baby-camel 
joog (1F) stay, wait (Dnper. Sing.) 
joog (2) he stayed, he waited 


sglaan nin (2-1-2) he greeted a man 

sglaan nin (2-1-3) a man greeted him (her, them) 

ma arkaan (1-2-3) do they see? 

ma arkaan (1-2-1F) they do not see 

Tn this style of pronunciation High Tone does not occur before a pause. 

The types of relative stress which occur in this style of pronunciation are 

divided into :— 
I. Even Strong Stress (i.e. a strong stress of equal intensity throughov 1 

the syllable). ' 

ID. Diminuendo Strong Stress (i.e. a strong stress in which intensity 
diminishes throughout the syllable). 


1 For the spelling of the Somah examples see § 7. 
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Il. Secondary Stress (ie. a stress of lesser intensity than I but greater 


than III). 
III. Absence of Stress. 
Examples :— 
njrig (I-III) a male baby-camel 

, nirig (MI-O) a female baby-camel 
joog (ID) stay, wait (Imper. Sing.) 
joog (IL) he stayed, he waited 


sglaan nin  (III-I-IT) he greeted a man 

sglaan nin )111-1-111( a man greeted him (her, them) 
ma arkaan (I-III-IIT) do they see ? 

ma arkaan (I-III-ID) they do not see 


In this style of pronunciation Even Strong Stress does not occur before 
a pause. 

The types of relative voice pitch and relative stress described above combine 
(occur together) in the following complexes :— 


(a) High Tone with Even Strong Stress. 

(b) High Falling Tone with Diminuendo Stress. 

(c) Mid Tone before & pause with Secondary Stress. 

(d) Mid Tone not before a pause with Absence of Stress. 
(e) Low Tone before a pause with Absence of Stress. 


When referring to relative pitch and stress in this paragraph I have used the 
word ‘type’ in order to emphasize that we are dealing here with terms which 
have a fairly wide range of phonetic réalizations. In a sequence of three 
syllables, for example, marked as each having High Tone and Even Strong 
Stress, each syllable may differ somewhat from the others, yet they are all 
considered to be of the same type. The boundaries between the ranges of each 
type of relative pitch and stress are very clear in those cases where oppositions 
(contrasts) can provide us with objective criteria, as in e.g. jdoji ‘stop!’ and 
Joojí ‘he stopped’. In those cases, however, where such oppositions cannot 
occur and particularly in longer sentences, the marking of accentual features is 
to a large extent subjective and arbitrary, i.e. based on personal judgment 
derived from direct linguistic experience of the data, 

It would be possible in this dialect to recognize a larger number of types of 
relative pitch and stress, but such further distinctions, though they might be 
of some linguistic interest, would very much complicate the transcription and 
would divert our attention from the study of the accentual patterns under 
examination. Moreover, such further phonetic detail would be irrelevant from 
the point of view of the grammar and the lexicon of this dialect. 


1 of. the sections ‘Language and speech’ and ‘ Levels of abstraction ’ in E. O. J. Westphal, 
The sentence in Venda (Ph.D. thesis, University of London, 1955). 
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§ 5. PAUSES ' 


In dealing with the Accentual Features described above, it is important to 
bear in mind that the following Accentual Features do not occur before a pause 
in the Neutral Style of pronunciation: High Tone, Even Strong Stress, and 
Mid Tone combined with Absence of Stress. This fact 1s of particular importance 
in studying the accentual behaviour of those syllables which can occur both 
before a pause and not before a pause, e.g. the syllables of monosyllabic words 
and the final syllables of polysyllabic words. Some syllables, of course, can never 
occur before a pause, e.g. the non-final syllables of polysyllabic words. 


$6. ACCENTUAL UNITS 
On the basıs of the rôle which the Accentual Features play in the grammar 
of this dialect I have set up five Accentual Units (abbreviated to AU) in which 
I have taken into account the following two positions of a syllable :— 


when a syllable is immediately followed by another syllable 
within the same or the following word ; 


Position (b): when a syllable is immediately followed by a pause within or 
at the end of the sentence. 


Position (a) : 


The Accentual Units 1, 3, 4 and 5, below, have two different phonetic 
realizations each, according to the position of the syllable on which they occur. 
This must be borne in mmd when interpreting the diacritical marks by which 
the Accentual Units are represented. 

The five Accentual Units are given in Table I below :— 





TABLE I 
Accentual Units which can occur Accentual Units which cannot 
in verbal forms , occur in verbal forms 
AUI AU2 AUS AU4 AUD 
Position | High Tone with | High Falling | Mid Tone with || High Tone with | Mid Tone with 
(a) Even Strong| Tone with Absence of ven Strong! Absence of 
Stress Diminuendo Stress Stress Stress 
Stress 
Position | Mid Tone with | The same asin | Low Tone with || High — Falling | Mid Tone with 
(b) Secondary Pomton (a) Absence of Tone with Secondary 
Stress Stress Diminuendo Stress 
Stress 

















These five Accentual Units are represented by the following diacritics 
(accentual marks) :— 


” (the Acute) represents AUI 
` (the Grave) T AU2 
^ (the Circumflex) " AU4 
" (the Inverted Circumflex) » AUG 
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Absence of any of the above diacritics represents AU3.1 

The above diacritics ? are placed over the vowel letters and in the case of 
doubled vowel letters (representing long vowels) they are placed over the first 
vowel letter although they refer to the whole long vowel and in fact to the whole 
syllable. 

AU4 and AUD are rare. AU4 can only occur on the Conjunction oo 
(yoo, $00). 

§ 7. ACCENTUAL PATTERNS 


In verbal forms Accentual Units occur in certain definite and clearly 
delineated sequences and thus form Accentual Patterns. There are nine of 
these patterns, as shown in Table II below :— 





TABLE II 
Serial Number of 
the Accentual Description of the Pattern 
Pattern , 

1 AUI on the last or the only syllable? AU3 on all the other syllables of the 
form, if any.* 

2 AUI on the penultamate syllable and AUS on all the other syllables of 
the form. 

3 AUL on the antepenultumate syllable and AUS on all the other syllables 
of the form. 

4 AUI on the last syllable, AU1 on the penultimate syllable, and AUS on all 
the other syllables of the form. 

5 AUI on the last syllable, AUI on the antepenultimate syllable, and AU3 on 
all the other syllables of the form. 

6 AU2 on the last or the only syllable and AU3 on all the other syllables of 
the form, if any. 

7 AU2 on the antepenultimate syllable and AU3 on all the other syllables 
of the form. 

8 AU2 on the last syllable, AU1 on the antepenultimate syllable, and AUS on 
all the other syllables of the form. 

9 AU3 on all the syllables of the form. 


Every verbal form has a stable Accentual Pattern of its own with the 
exception of certain forms which have a set of two or more Accentual Patterns. 
In the case of such forms the selection of the appropriate pattern out of a given 
set depends on one or more of the following phonological characteristics :— 


1 In a text where accentual marks are used only occasionally, AUS could be represented by 
- (the Macron). 

3 In M. H. I. Galaal’s Hikmad Soomaah, edited, with grammatical introduction and notes, 
by myself (m the series ‘ Annotated African Texts ', O.U.P.), now in the press, these diacritics 
are used as tone marks only. Note, however, that owmg to the relationship between tone and 
stress the tone marks in that book represent by implication the Accentual Units described here. 

3 In the case of monosyllabic forms. * In the case of polysyllabio forms 
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(i) whether the given form is a monosyllable or a polysyllable ; , 
(ii) whether the last or the only syllable of the given form is short or long ! ; 

(iii) the characteristics (given under (i) and (i1)) of an Adjective from which 

the particular verbal form is derived (4th Conjugation only) ; 

(iv) the nature of the final syllable (i.e. whether it ends in a particular vowel 

or not) ; 
(v) the comparative length of the given form in relation to the shape of its 
optional variant. 

The rules concerning the distribution of Accentual Patterns in verbal forms 
are given in Tables III-X in $$ 8-15. The grammatical designations of verbal 
forms used in these tables are the same as in C. R. V. Bell’s The Somali 
language. His division into conjugations is also adopted except that the sub- 
divisions 1A, 1B, 10, etc., are not recognized here, as they are irrelevant from 
the point of view of the distribution of Accentual Patterns. Thus the term 
“Ist Conjugation’ covers here all its subdivisions (1A, 1B, 1C) and the same 
applies to the term ‘ 3rd Conjugation’ which also includes 3A, 3B, and 3C. 
When departure is made from Bell’s terminology, readers will find the explana- 
tion of new terms in § 18. 

In the spelling used in the examples illustrating the distribution of Accentual 
Patterns (§§ 8-15 of this article) the symbols are the same as in Armstrong’s 
article * The phonetic structure of Somali’ except for the symbols sh, kh, the 
vowel symbols and the symbol y. The symbol sh corresponds to Armstrong’s 
J and the symbol kh corresponds to her x. The vowels are represented according 
to the ‘ Broad System of vowel representation ’ as described in my article ‘ The 
problem of vowel representation in the Isaaq dialect of Somali ’.3 On p. 569 in 
that article readers will also find explanations concerning the symbol y. 

Many of the examples are taken from Somali oral literature and it must be 
mentioned in this connexion that the accentual rules described in this article 
.hold good equally well in poetry (when recited and not sung) as in prose; in 
fact the accentual features are utilized in the Somalı system of scansion. 

Some of the poets quoted are Northern Daaróod but the language used in 
the quotations does not differ in any way from the Isàaq usage. In fact, the 
dialectal differences between Isdaq and Northern Daaróod are not very great. 

All the quotations from Somali poetry are taken from the collection of 
Somali poems written down, under dictation from Somali bards, by Mr. M. H. I. 
Galaal. The collection is as yet unpublished. 


1 For the purposes of our present description a syllable is considered as long when 1t has a long 
vowel, or a short vowel followed by w or y and a consonant within the same word, e.g. WYN 
* big’, dàwr ‘look’. Considerable difficulty arises ın the case of those polysyllabio forms of the 
Imperative Singular, Ist Conjugation, which end in -0W or ~aw (see C. R. V. Bell, The Somali 
language, London: Longmans, 1953, $ 120). In these forms the final syllable can either be short 
or long and the choice is optional. It may be noted, however, that all these forms, with the 
exception of bilaw ‘ begin’ and 035019 ‘cool down’, occur more frequently with a long final 


syllable and have, consequently, the Accentual Pattern 6. 
*C. R. V. Bell, The Somals language, London: Longmans, 1953, abbreviated to Bell 


throughout this article. 3 BSOAS, xvx, 3, 1955, 567-80. 
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$8. ACCENTUAL PATTERNS IN VERBAL FORMS OF.THE Ist, 2ND, AND 
3RD CONJUGATIONS 


| 
a 


Tasta III 


Differentiating phonological 
characteristics 


(a) short ! monosyllables 
(B) po Hus els whose last syllable is 





(y) long monosyllables? and poly- 
syllables whose last syllable is 
long 








(a) forms ending in short -i 
(B) forms not ending in short ~i 


(a) forms ending in -0 
(B) forms not ending in -0 





Grammatical designation of the 


verbal form or forms 


d 
. Imperative Singular, 8rd Con. . { 
Imperative Plural 1 1 


Present General, Extensive Para- 
PEEL S 


18. Present General, Restrictive Para- 
Past General, Extensive Paradigm 
ze Past General, Restrictive Paradigm | 

9. Past General, Independent Para- 


. Imperative Singular, 1st Conj. 


. Imperative Singular, 2nd Conj. 


1 


7. 


digm 
(a) 1st Pers. Sing. 2nd Pers. 


Sing., Pers. Sing. 
Feminine, and Ist Pers. 
Plor. ; " 
(b) 3rd Pers. s ` Masculine, 
2nd Pers. Plur, and 3rd 
Pers. Plur. 
10. Present Nel acs Extensive 
Paradigm 5 3 
ll. Present Continuous, Restrictive 
Paradigm 1 . : 0 | 
12. Past Continuous, Extensive 
2 1 E . z : 





13. Past Continuous, Restriotive 
Paradigm . 5 5 


. 





specified as long are regarded as short. 


1 Bee n. 1, p. 108; all the syllables not 


3 Note that the Imperative Singular of the verb ‘Ay ' to insult’ has a long syllable, though 
it does not comply with the definition given in n. 1, p. 108. 
? In this Table, when the Conjugation is not specified, the accentual rule given extends to 
all the three Conjugations (1st, 2nd and 8rd) ; similarly, when the Person of a verbal form is not 
specified, the rule applies to af the Persons of the given paradigm. 
* Readers are referred to § 18 for information abont the grammatical terms marked with the 


sign 1. 
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14. 


15. 


17. 
18. 


19. 


Grammatical designation of the Differentiating phonological ' 
verbal form or forms characteristics 
Optative T 
ia) lst Pers. Sing., 2nd Pers. 
Sing., lat Pers. Plur., and 
2nd Pers. Plur. : 
(b) 3rd Pers. Sıng. Masculine and 
Femmine, Saa Pers. Plur. 
"Potential + 
. Infinitive, 1st Conj. 
Infinitive, 2nd and 3rd Conj. . 
-— 
Negative Imperative Singular, 1st 
Conj. . . : . . 
(a) forms of shorter shape, i.e. those 
Negative Imperative ia al 2nd identical with the Infinitive 1 
and 3rd Conj. . A 5 (B) forms of longer shape, i.e. those not 
identical with the Infinitive 
Negative Imperative Plural 8 
. Negative Preeent General : 
(a) All Persons Sing. and lst 
Pers. Plur. 
(b) one dais Plur. and ard Pers. 
. Negative Present Contanuous, 
Variable Paradigm + : 
(a) All Persons Sing. and Ist 
Pers. Plur. . 
(b) 7 iot Pon and ard Pers. 
(a) rue of shorter shape, ie. those 
ative Present Continuous, ending in -ayn (-eyn) 
variable Paradigm + . | (8) forms of longer shape, ie. those 
ending in -aynin (-eynin) 
Negative Past 8 
(a) forms of shorter shape, ie. those 
. : ending in -eyn 
Negative Past Continuous . 8 f (6) forms of longer shape, ie. those 
ending in -eynin 


(a) an ig Sing. and 1st Pers. 
(b) 2: ba Pe Pora. Plur. and ard Pers. 





identical with the Infinitive 
(B) forms of longer shape, 1.6. those not 
identical with the Infinitive 


(a) forms of shorter shape, i.e. those 
nj. 2 


c. 


Negative Conditional t 
1 In 19, 23, 25, and 28 (a) and (B) are optional variants. 


. Negative Rhetorical Interrogative T : 


. Negative Optativa, 2nd and 3rd 


. Negative Optatıve,f lst Conj. 


29. 
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' Examples Illustrating Table III 


Put down the weapons ! 

Look at that thing and the thing which 
is beyond it ! (i.e. ' In dealing with 
any matter take into account all its 
aspects and its consequences! — 
A proverb.) 

Slaughter the he-camel ! 

It was said to me ‘judge the case’ but it 
was not said to me ‘fight about it’. 
(A proverbial expression showing 
the principle that a judge under the 
Somali tribal law should not fight 
to enforce his sentence.) 

Stand on one leg (ready) for retreat 
and on one leg (ready) for fighting. 
(A proverb.) 

(A blessing used as an 
expression of thanks.) 

Oh She-Jackal, divide the she-camel ! 
(From a well-known fable about 
meat division.) 

Frighten this man and tell him bad and 

' alarming news! (From a humorous 
story about a man who wanted to 
frighten someone by telling him that 
the world was: going to be turned 
upside down next day.) 

It was said to a Mjdgàan,* ‘jest!’ 
(A proverbial expression which 
refers to a story about a Mjdgdan 
whose lips and tongue were 
mutilated and who was afterwards 
asked by those who had mutilated 
him to entertain them with jests. 
Naturally, he could not do it. The 
sense of this expression 18 that one 
must treat well those from whom 
one expects service.) 


, Prosper! 


1 (a) Hübka díg ! 
Wüháas dáy, wála ká sokeeyé 
na dáy ! 


1 (B) Awrka g§wra‘ | 
* Gárta náq ? bàa La! i yjqi 6,7 ° ki 
dirir? La i má ofan. 





1 (y) Lúg ná bagé ugá? idog, hig ná 
dirír ! 


'"Ljibàan | 


2 (a) Naa dýyòoy, hásha qáybi ! 


Nínkán báji 004 wár Hûn ôo 
qilló áh 5 ú shèeg ! 


2 (B) Midgàan bàa La yidi, maanyèe ! 


1 The Impersonal Pronoun La is spelt with a capital letter ın order to distinguish it from the 


*báji yoo. 


*bagá "ugüorbagé "ugü. 


Preposition la, 


tyidi ye. 


Sqiillé °&h; note that the final h of ah is not pronounced before a pause. 
* À member of a low caste employed ın various menial tasks by other Somalis. ie toan 
old custom a Mjdgàan could be called upon to entertain his patrons. 
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Salaaméd igá ggadsli waláalkáa ! Make greetings from me réach your 
brother (i.e. * Give my regards to 
l your brother ! ’) 

3 (a) Awrka fi qabó ! Seize the he-camel for me ! 
‘Wah hubsó? hál bàan siistay. For ‘make sure’ I paid a camel. 
MESH (A proverb which refers to a story 
about a young man who gave his 
only she-camel to an old man for 
the advice ‘always make sure be- 
fore you act’ and greatly benefited 
from it in the course of his life.) 
3 (B) Méeshaad tagtó ba! Rábbigáa ká Wherever you go fear your Lord ! 





*absbod. (A proverbial expression.) 
Amma táag lahàw amma tamár Either have strength or have cunning ! 
lahaw ! (A proverb.) 
4 Waar 16107, *ólka jóoja !* Oh, kinsmen, stop the war! (From a 


geerdar 3 by Salàan ‘Arrabey.*) 
Jaráha qiga, jirku ba wàa rjdaa ^ Put down the bridle, a heavy rain alsc 
Jálaw ‘aleaméed é ! scatters withered leaves ! (i.e. ‘ Stor 
the preparations for war; if you 
fight, our tribe, which is superior ir. 
strength, will scatter you as a heavy 
rain scatters withered leaves ! ' 


From a gábay by Qáwdan Du'aalé 5.i 
5  Soomaalidu béen way sheegtaa, Somalis tell lies, but they do not make 
béen se má maahmaahdó. false proverbs. (A proverb.) 
Wat aan daa'ád ahayni dabádày What is not honest becomes bad in the 
ká humaadaan. end. (À proverb.) 


6.  Méeshíiili fọgaysó ba? §ddin baa The leg brings near the place which 
the eye makes distant. (i.e. ‘ Things 


Qweeyá. : 
m are not always as difficult as thev 
seem at first". A proverb.) 
1 tagtá ba. ؟‎ An optional alternative for jọojiya. 


° geordar is a kind of alliterative poem sung or recited. For further information about the 
types of Somali poetry (gábay, hées, jiitto, 891590, eto.) see J. W. C. Kirk, A grammar of the 
Somalı language, with examples sn prose and verse, Cambridge: University Press, 1905, 170-83 ; 
M. Maino, La lingua somala, strumento d'insegnamento professionale, Alessandria, 1953, 44-53 ; 
Margaret Laurence, A tree for poverty, Nairobi: The Eagle Press for the Somaliland Prc- 
tectorate, 1954, 5-16. x 

t One of the most famous Somalı bards. His poems are known by heart by many Somalis and 
quotations from his poems have acquired the status of proverbs. He died at an advanced age 
soon after the Second World War. Many of his poems have been recorded in Mr. M. H. I. Galaal's 
unpublished collection. For some further information see Margaret Laurence, A tree fcr 
poverty, 37-8. 

* A well-known Somali bard of the ‘lidagdle tribe who lived in the nineteenth and tbe 
beginning of the twentieth century. *fogaysü ba. 
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Dég haddii La 9070م‎ dalóolkàa? When an ear is cut off, the hole 
l hadê. remains. (i.e. ‘If you spoil your 
own good name, you also spoil the 
good name of your family or tribe’. 

5 A proverb.) 

7 — Tóliyó fardo tól bàan doortay. Of kinsmen and horses I have chosen 
kinsmen. (i.e. ‘ Kinsmen are more 
important than wealth’. A pro- 
verbial expression attributed to a 
Dulbahánte elder who, apparently, 
said these words when he was 
trying to dissuade his kinsmen from 
attacking a related tribe as a result 
of a dispute about horses which they 


had looted.) 
Nin yár 60 nin wüyn diláy má Have you seen a small man who has 


aragteen P ? killed a big man? (From a well- 
known fable about a squirrel 
which killed a lion. These are the 
. words of the squirrel as he danced 
on the lion's body.) ١ 
8 Yaa qaybwandagga Ku? baráy? Who taught you the good way of 
dividing? (From an animal fable 

about meat division.) 





Dan baa i gelisáy Necessity has put me into it, I cannot 
ma ná didi karó refuse (to go to) a place to which 
Méel La fi dirdy é. I am sent. (ie. ‘I cannot resist the 


Fate which forces me to do what 
Tam loath todo’. From a gábay by 
an anonymous poet.) 


9 (a) Garánnay. We have understood. 
D$? yaráaday, Géeddów, I have become young in age, oh 
sidii Géeddi, since Nuur came back. 
Nuur ú sóo 09583 é. (From a gábay by Mr. Yusut Haji 
Aden, )* 


1 dalóolkàa = 38100118 + bàa ; see Bell, § 36, ‘ Contractaons with baa’. 

? Note that the Accentual Patterns do not play any rôle in distinguishing Statements from 
Questions, e.g. Wüu joogaa ‘ He is in’ and Miyüu 190888 P ‘Is he in?’. 

3 The Object Pronoun Ku ‘ you (Smg.) ' is spelt with a capital letter to distinguish it from the 
Preposition ku (cf. Bell, § 42). 

4 A contemporary Somali poet. The quotation given here قد‎ taken from a gåbay especially 
composed by the poet for a play about the advantages of education, performed by Somali achool- 
boys in several towns of the Protectorate a few years ago. The words quoted were spoken by one 


of the characters of the play, an old man expressing his joy on the return of his son. In my 
spelling the poet's name would be written Yúusuf Hgaji Aadûn. 
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9 (b) Adduun i khatal. Prosperity deceived me. (A. proverbial 
expression attributed to Aadan 
Galáyd ! who entered too con- 
fidently into a war in which he was 
defeated and killed. These are said 
to be his last words.) 


Dánkíi Lagá yjmaaddó ba * From whatever part of the country 
arláda people came, they brought news of 

Diilló Lagá kéen yé. woe. (From a gábay called Hengél 

ms "The mourning robe’, by 

Mr. M. H. I. Galaal.) 
10.  Miyàad tégaysaan P Are you going ? 

Qósolka iyó haasaawáhàad igi In laughter and in jest you are 
gálaysaa 6.? skinning me! (From a gábay by 


‘Awed Khuurshó 4 in which he 
refers to well-disguised invective 
against him recited by another 


poet.) b 
11.  Adigdodii bàa hággáa dáaqayá. Their sheep and goats are grazing over 
NITET there. 
Hgajádáss adàa? garánayá 6,9 You know the matter, advise us 
nalá tali. (what to do). 
12.  Hgbéynki 607 dán btu He was praying all night. 
tukánaysay. 
Waa ná dgrbaansánaayeen, 2 They were beating the tambourines, 
Waa n& dabbaal déganyeen,? they were revelling and pouring out 


Duujó iyó ‘Ay iyó durrugàan way insult, abuse and frenzied words (of 
excitement and joy) (From a 
jiifto by  —Mghámmed ‘Abdillé 
Hasán in which he describes what 
he saw in the camp of his enemies in 
one of his visions.) 


shübaayeen.1? 


1 A well-known leader of the ‘Ali Géri section of the Dulbahánte tribe. He lrved in the 
ninetesrth century and his name 18 associated with many battles. 
'yjmaaddá ba. *qdlaysaa_¥é. ^ *A contemporary poet, of the Habár 38016 tribe 
* adÃa = adi ( you’ Sing.) + bàa ; see n. 1, p. 113. 'garánayó 76. 
'hgbéynkiüi yóo. 
8 An optional alternative for durbaansgánayeen. 
? An optional alternative for dégayeen. 
10 An optional alternative for shybayeen. 
11 For information about this outstanding historical figure see Enrico Cerull's article 
' Muhammad B. ‘Abd Allah Hassün ' in the Encyclopedia of Islam, and D. J. Jardine, The 
Mad Mullah of Somalsland, London, 1923. He ıs considered by the Somalis as one of their best 
poets; see Margaret Laurence, A tree for poverty, p. 36. 
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‘Ali was working with him (her, them). 

Who was shouting in that place ? 

Let me milk your camel for myself. 

Then he said to himself: ' May you 
preach to the man!’ (ie. Then he 
said to himself: ‘Preach to the 
man !’) 

Oh men, through pride people fall, let 
that be known! (The refrain 
(dehtàal) of a gábay by Ismaa‘il 
Miré.?) 

Let the boys learn this poem by heart. 

Maybe the European will go far away, 
maybe the stars (astral influences) 
will change, and those who are few 
(small tribes) wil be attacked. 
(From a hées.) 

Maybe they will see it (him, her, 
them). 

I fear (I shall fear) that they will 
spoil my reputation. (From a gábay 
by Mghámmed ‘Abdillé Hasán ; this 
line refers to his Somali opponents.) 

Tell the sultan who sent you: 
‘A drought which lays bare (re. 
strips the land of vegetation) will 


occur ’. (From a gábay5 by 
M. H. I. Galaal.) 

I am coming back. 

Tel him: ‘The flood-water will 


scurry like a lizard in these valleys 
which have become bereft of vege- 
tation ’. (From a gábay9 by 
M. H. I. Galaal.) 


13.  'Álibàa lá shggáynayáy. 





Yaa ká qgylínayáy méeshíi P 
14 (a) Háshàada aan máalo | 
Markaasüu is yiqi: ‘Ninka aad 
wa didid 1 


14 (b) Rágow, kjbirka waa Lagi 
kufáa,! 
Kaa há La ogaado ! 
Inammádu há qaybeen gábaygán. 
15 Show Fgranii dootee, 
Show feleg daqaagee, 
Farayaré La laayee. 





Show arkeen. 


16.  Aníguhógtàydüan ká biqi 3 
Ínay humeeyàan 6. 


Suldáankii Ku sóo diráy abáar 
diiratàa 015 * qéh. 


17  Waan sóo noqón. © 
Doohyádán nabaadgguráy baa 
dàadku myla'yáyn" qéh. 


1 kufáa is a contraction of the form kufaa (Present General, Extensive Paradigm) and the 
Conjunction e, and 18 an optional alternative to kufaa__yé. The problem of contractions of verbal 
forms with Conjunctions and the Indicator baa is not dealt with in this article. 

* A well-known bard who died a few years after the Second World War. He belonged to the 


‘Ali Géri section of the Dulbahánte tribe. 


3 The Infinitive is often used where the Future Tense (with the Auxiliary verbal forms 


doonaa, doontaa, eto.) or the Present Continuous might be expected; cf. W. Czermak, ‘Zum 
Gebrauch des Infinitive als .“ Futurum " im Somali’, Donum natalicium. Schrynen, Nijmegen- 
Utrecht, 1929, 182-9. 4 See n. 3, p. 115. 

5 This poem is included in M. H, I. Galaal's Hskmad Soomaali. * See n. 3, p. 115. 

7 Bee n. 3, p. 115. 5 This poem is also included in M. H. I. Galaal’s Hikmad Soomaals. 
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Don’t hate me before knowing me. 
(A proverb.) 

Don't accompany those men! 

Don't ask for advice from a man who 
is satiated. (i.e. ‘A man who has 
always been prosperous cannot 
advise someone who is in need’. 
A proverb.) 

Don’t go on foot, mount the he-camel ! 


The same meaning as in 19 (a) above. 


2 »2 د25 > 


Don't be mean to each other (for if 
you do) you will part; don’t 
despise one another (for if you 
do) you wil fight one another. 
(A proverb.) 

Don't go! 

A shield-bearer (ie. a grown man) 
does not get lost. (A proverb.) 

Wisdom does not enter the mind which 
milk has entered. (i.e. ‘ A rich man 
is seldom wise’. A proverb in 
which milk symbolizes wealth.) 

What you are not does not catch you. 
(i.e. “ False suspicions don't harm 
anyone’, A proverb.) 

Dhows do not sail in a lull in the 
Karán? season. (From a gábay by 
Salàan ‘Arrabey.) 

I don't know or I don't recognize. 

Blessing and goodness do not fall into 
our ears. (From a gábay called 
Hengél ‘The mourning robe’, by 
M. H. I. Galaal.) 

He isn’t coming back. 

Aren’t you eating it? or Aren’t you 
going to eat it ? 
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18  Barashdé horteed ha i níʻin | 


Nimánkáa ha réa‘in ! 
19 (a) Nin dergáy taló ha ! weydiin. 


Ha lgáyn 6 àwrka füul | 

19 (8) Nin dergay taló ha? weydtinnin. 
Ha lugüynin 6 Àwrka füul | 

20 Ha is qadinning, waa kala 


tégaysaan é; ha ná is 
quudsannína, waa is djlaysaan é. 
Ha tegina | 


21 (a) Gasshaanqaad má ambadó. 


Hirgi ‘aano galéen hikmadi má 
gashó. 


21(b) Wáhaanád ahayni Ku má 


qabtàan. 


Doonyühu figwáal 
ku má so'dàan 
Héelli Karaméed 6. 
22 (a) Må garánayó.* 
22 (b) Degéhàenna khàyrka iyó samüu 
u má dá'aayàan 6. 








23 (a) Waanu 800 noqónáyn. 
Miyàanad *ünáyn. 


1 talê ha. ?tglá ha. 


3 Karán ıs the season approximately between 15 July and 24 August; see J. A. Hunt, 
A general survey of Somalland Protectorate, 1944-50, 10. 

* The forms of the Negative Present Continuous, Variable Paradigm are extremely rare in 
this dialect ; some speakers consider them incorrect except in poetry. 
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The same meaning as in 23 (a) above. 


A man who has not learnt ‘ why’ has 
not learnt anything. (ie. ‘A man 
who has not learnt to ask himself 
the question “ why ” has not learnt 
anything’. A proverb.) 

I have not sworn you in for victory, 
I have sworn you in for a battle. 
(A proverbial expression attributed 
to a Somali leader of a warlike ex- 
pedition, who said these words 
while taking the customary oath of 
obedience from his warriors.) 

I wasn’t listening to their talk. 

J have not seen it, tell me about it. 

The same meaning as in 25 (a) above. 


Won’t you loot these camels ? 

Won’t you (Plur.) go to Bur‘o ? 

Make an enclosure for (or put into an 
enclosure) the sheep and goats ; let 
not the hyena eat some of them ! 

Let not a preacher make you miss the 
(merry) song! (From a bálwo.) 

Tie the he-camel by its front legs, let 
it not run away ! 

The same meaning as in 28 (a) above. 
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23 (8) Waanu sóo noqónayntn. 
Miydanad “inaynin P 
24 Nin aan! wáayo barani walbá 
má barán. 


Gául Kuu má qaaran, gómbi bàan 
Küu qaartay. 


25 (a) Hédalkdodii má aan degaysánéyn. 
Ma $árkéyn 6 iigá wárran. 
25 (B) Hádalkgodii má aan 
degaysáneynin. 
Ma órkeynín é, iigá wárran. 
26 (a) Gàelán maad q§‘did ? 
26 (b) Bur'ó maa ® tagtàan P 
27 Adiga dod yàanu durwàagu wah 
ká “unin é ! 








28 (a) Wadaad yùu Ku q aafin daantáda 1 
Awrka dAbar yàanu kå bahsán é ! 


28(B)Weadgad yüu Ku  daafinnin 





daantáda ! 
Awrka dábar yàanu kå 8 " 5 " 
palisdnnin é ! 
29  Haddiiaan*qgór" is adi If I said to myself ‘ write’ about the 
qaràamka i galáy love that entered me, a thick book 
Kitàab qaró lihi ? má would not contain it. (From a 
qaadéen. التي‎ 
` inim aan. 
2 Or maad or maydim. 
3 qara Thi. 
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Hádiglisa qabó, Aadmi Take its bridle, I would*not have 
kalé honoured another man by it! 
Ku má Burmeeyóen é ! (From a gábay by Mghámmed 


*Abdillé Hasdn which the poet recited 
on giving his favourite horse Hiin 
Fini to Islaan Faarali, the chieftain 
of the ‘mar Mghamiud tribe of 


the Majeertéen.) 
$9. AcoEewTUAL PATTERNS IN VERBAL Forms or THE 4TH CONJUGATION 
Tasim IV 
Aocentual 
Grammatical designation of the Differentiating phonological Pattern of 
verbal form or forms characteristics 





(a) Verbal Forms derived from those 
Adjectives whose Simple Sin- 
gular Form t ! consists of a long 
1, Present, Extensive Paradigm monetae 
0 ° | | (B) Verbal Forms derived from those 
Adjeotives whose Simple Sin- 
Form consists of a poly- 
` syllable or a short monosyllable 


(a) Verbal Forms derived from those 

Adjectives whose Simple Singular 

cis a of a long mono- 

P R 0 5 ble 

a s cive Paradigm . (8) Verbal Forms derived from those 
Adjectives whose Sim is Sin- 

gular Form consists 0 oly- 

syllable or a short seek ble 


3. Present Comparative Paradigm f: 
(a) Ist Pers. Sing, 2nd كن‎ 
Sing., lat Pers. Plur.. 
(b) 2nd. Pers. Plur. . 
(a) Verbal Forms derived from those 
Adjectives whose Simple Sin- 


(c) 3rd Pers. Sing. Maso., 3rd mo 
Pers. Sing. Seni. and ond (8) Verbal Forms derived م‎ those 
d Pers. Plur. 8 Adjectives whose Sim 


Form consists of a ele or or 
a short monosyllab 


D. Pest Restrictive Paradigm . 


6. Pest Comparative P t: 
(a) AU ies Sing. and Ist Pers. 


(6) 2nd Pe Pera, Plur. and 3rd Pers. 





7. Negative Present 8 è 





8. Negative Past 





1 See n. 4, p. 109. 
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' Examples Illustrating Table IV 
1 (a) Aabbahàa miyüu nóolyghay? Is your father alive ? 
Way daadéeryjhiin daaráhaasu. Those houses are high. 
1 (B) Béentàada hore rimtaada dambày Your earlier lie is bad for your later 
- 4 hüntahay. truth. (A proverb.) 
'Idláun bàan hayüugnahay In a deserted place I sit mournful like 
Sídti hunshádfi Ggbán 6. the vulture of the Scorched Plains 
(Güban). (From a gábay by Salàan 
*Árrabey.) 
2 (a) Kanda + ugü woyn. This one is the biggest. 


Trouble which does not (even) hear of 
you is better than trouble which 
(only) does not see you. (A proverb 
which warns people against talking 
too much and thus attracting 
trouble.) 

This one is the best. 


She knowa it (him, her, them), ask her. 
I have less money than you. 


You have more wealth than ‘Abdi, 
why didn’t you help him ? 


` You have less money than we. 


You are wiser than I. 
This horse is better than that one. 


Hasan is wiser than you, consult him! 


A man who has set out to loot knows 
his reasons (i.e. the necessity which 
forced him to do so) better than you. 
(A proverb.) 

More helpless than the nose of a lamb 
is & man upon whom fate descends 
(whom fate mounts). (From an 
anonymous gábay.) 

On a lion’s whiskers there was rich fat. 
(From an anonymous gábay.) 


Beláayo Ku má aragtó Ku má 
maqashàa ? kû róon. 


2 (B) Kanda 3 ugü wgnaagsán. 
Iyádàa * óg 6 weydii. 
3 (a) Anigu Kaa la'ág yári. 
Adígu ‘Abdi kå ħoolo bádnid 5 6, 
maliàad ú 'aawin weyday P 
3 (b) Idinku nagá la'ág yşridin. 
Igá ‘agli woynidin. 
3 (c) (a) Fáraskanu káas ká róon. 
Hasan Káa ‘Aqli wiyn 6 lá 
tashó | an 
3 (c) (8) Nin dyulay dint{ Káa óg. 





Sain baráar ká táag darán 
ninkuu sgtalku fuulaa 5 





4  Bhaarubó ljbáah " 
bày barüur 
Shilisi saarrayd 6, 


1 kanàa = kan + bàa ; see n. I, p. 113. 


° magashaa = maqashó + bàa ; see n. 1, p. 118. 


s hoola bádnid. 


10* 


*iyádàa = iyáda + baa; seo n. 1, p. 113. 
* ghaarubá ljbûal. 


3 ممع‎ n. 1, p. 119. 
*fuulaa: ye. 
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Waad ogaydeen. You knew about it. ' 
5 — Dádkii bàa jeláa kuhàankii. The people loved the soothsayer. 
Hilin Finfin baa fardfhii ugü Hiin Finfin was the best of the horses. 
wgnaagsanáa. 
6 (a) ‘Abdi nagá laʻág badnàa. ‘Abdi had more money than we. 
6 (b) 163 *ágli roonaayé. They were wiser than I. 
7 ‘Bel biyo lihi! má iggá. A well which has water is never far. 
inn (i.e. ‘It is worth travelling even a 
long distance to get to a good well’. 
A proverb attributed to Guléed 
Hgají.?) 
Áwr kala ggurtay má humá 6? Camels which have parted are not 
tur kala gpuràa hin —— evil, heart which has parted is evil. 


(i.e. ‘There is no evil when people 
part, with their camels loaded for 
the journey, and still remain friends, 
but there is evil in the parting of 
estranged hearts’. A proverb.) 


8  Máaannu ogáyn. We didn't know. 
Rággíi i raa‘ay má badnàyn. The people who followed me were not 
many. 


$10. ACCENTUAL PATTEENS IN THE Forms or THE IRREGULAR VERBS yjmi 
AND yiqit 


' TABLE V 


1. All forms ee t 3rd Pers. Sing. Masc. Past | The same Accentual Patterns as in 


General, ل‎ Paradigm and the corresponding forms of the 3rd 
Imperative Singular. Conjugation. 
2. 3rd Pers. Sing. Masc. Past General, Independent 
Paradigm . 5 3 , : , . | Accentual Pattern 2 
3. Imperative Sing. . s Y : š . | Accentual Pattern 1 
1biya lihi 


7A wall-known Somali sags, contemporary with Mgliámmed ‘Abdillé Hasán. Many 
proverbs nnd wise sayings are attributed to him. He belonged to the Habár Yoonis tribe 
(Réer ‘Aynanshé). 

‘tums "6. 

í The four Irregular Verbs which have, in some of their paradigms, the Semituc-lke prefixes 
(Bell, $$ 33 and 62) are referrec to in this article by their 3rd Pers. Sing. Masc. Past General, 
ie. by the following forms: rjmi ‘he came’, yjdi ‘he said’, yjqiin ‘he knew’, yjil ‘he 
stayed ’. Note that the verb yjmi has no Positive Imperative ; káalay (plur. kaalaya) ' come ' 
belongs to & different root. 
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, Examples Illustrating Table V 
(Selected from the whole range of forms, 1-3, covered by this Table.) 

Faq fagáarüu yjmaaddaa. Secret discussion comes to an assembly 
ground. (i.e. ‘ What is discussed in secret 
eventually comes to be discussed in the 
tribal assembly ’. A proverb.) 


Matiàad ofan ? What will you say ? 

Y{mi. m He came. 

Rág nínkfi dgdaalaa se waa dóogi But tell (him that) amongst men the man 
kürayaa qéh ! who tries hard will be able to survive 


(till the rainy season)! (From a gábay! 
by M. H. I. Galaal.) 


$11. ACCENTUAL PATTERNS IN THE Forms or THE IRREGULAR VERBS yiqin ^ 
AND yji? 
Taste VI 


1. All forms . . : . : The same Accentual Patterns as in corresponding forma 
of the 1st Conjugation. 


Examples Illustrating Table VI 
(Selected from the whole range of forms covered by this Table.) 
Gari Tlàah bày taqaan. Justice knows only God. (i.e. ‘ Justice 


knows no other bonds or loyalties than 
her duty to God’. A proverb attributed 


; to Îna Sanweyné.?) 
Haddàad gğed magdol kú When you see a plant in bloom (remember 
aragtaan, that) decay awaits it (‘is present for it’). 
Muquh né wáw ygal é. (From an anonymous gábay.) 


$12. ACCENTUAL PATTERNS IN THE VERBAL Forms OF THE 4TH CONJUGATION 
DERIVED FROM THE ADJECTIVE leh 
Taste VII 








1. All forms except the forms of the Present General | The same Accentual Patterns as in the 
Extensive Paradigm. corresponding forms of the 4th 
Conjugation 


Accentual Pattern 7 





2. Present General Extensive Paradigm 4 


1 This poem is included in M. H. I. Galaal’s Hikmad Soomaali. * Beo n. 4, p. 120. 

3 Also known as FÁarali Sanweyné, a Somali sage and lawyer who lived in the nineteenth 
century and belonged to the Habár Ja‘lé tribe. 

‘The forms of the Present, Extensive Paradigm of this verb are: Sing.: lst Pers. 
Weyahay, 2nd Pers. lóedahay, 3rd Pers. Maso. lésyghay, 3rd Pers. Fem. léedahay ; Plur. : 
lat Pers. léenahay, 2nd Pers. Ióedjhiin, 3rd Pers. Iéeyjhiin. 
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Examples Illustrating Table VII ' 
(Selected from the whole range of forms covered by this Table.) 


Dgwó má lahá náag humi haddày ‘There is no remedy for a bad wife (‘a bad 
djiddó wganáda é. wife has no remedy ") when she refuses 
good advice. (From a gábay by 
‘Abdill4ahi Muusé.1) 

Nin La léeyghay wah máléeyghay ? Does a man who is owned himself own any- 
‘oe thing? (re. ‘ When one is economically 
dependent on someone one has no freedom 

of action’. A proverbial expression.) 
$13. ACCENTUAL PATTERNS IN THE VERBAL Forms OF THE 4TH CONJUGATION 

ASSUMED TO BE DERIVED FROM THE ADJECTIVE ah 

Instead of enumerating the Accentual Patterns of the forms in question it is 
' more convenient to list the forms ; the Accentual Patterns are shown here in the 


diacritical markings. 
Taste VIII 
Singular Plural 
Ist 2nd (3rd Maso. 3rd Pen 1st 2nd 3rd 


1. Present Exten- 
sive Paradigm | ahay | tahay | yahay | tahay | nahay | tthiin yihin 


2. Present Restric- . 
tive Paradigm | áh áh áh áh 


3 Past Extensive 
Paradigm . | ahaa  abayd | ahaa |ahayd | ahayn | ahaydeen | ahsayeen 


4. Past Restrictive 
Paradigm . | aháa aháa !aháyd | aháyn 


| 
5. Negatıve Present | jhi | jhid | ahd | ahá ihin | jhidin ahá 
6. Negative Past . | ahàyn | ahàyn | ahàyn jam ahàyn |ahàyn | ahayn 

















Examples Illustrating Table VIII 
(Selected from the whole range of forms covered by this Table.) 
Mggáalàa 3 héebta áh. There is a town on the coast. 
Dogoni sokeeyé má aha. Fools are not friends or near relatives. 
m (ie. ‘ Fools are useless as friends or near 
relatives, a8 they are incapable of carrying 
out the duties and obligations which such 
relationships imply’. A proverb attri- 
buted to Gyléed Haji.) 
1A well-known Somali poet, contemporary with Saldan ‘Arrabey. He belonged to the 
Habár Yoonis tribe. * mggáalàa = mggáalo + bàa ; seen. 1, p 113. 
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$14. AccenruaL PATTERNS IN VERBAL Forms IN COMPOUND TENSES 1 
Taste IX. 






1. The Infinitive in & Compound Tense The same Accentual Patterns as on the 
Infinitrve 1n Non-Compound Tenses. 
The same Accentual Patterns as on the 


2. The Auxiliary verbal form or forms 
corresponding Non-Áuxilhary verbal 
form. 


Examples Illustrating Table IX 
(Selected from the whole range of forms covered by this Table.) 
Ma imán káraysaa P Will you be able to come ? 


Barbásr ) orisàan 8 ú horréyn jjray. I used to go in front of singing young men. 
(From a children’s poem ? about the black 
ant called ja‘. In this line the ant 
explains why he always keeps his mouth 
open: he used to lead the young men 
who go around villages calling on girls to 
dance with them.) 


§ 15. ACCENTUAL PATTERNS IN PARTLY VERBAL COMPOUND CONSTRUCTIONS 
maayo, meysid, ETO. 

Instead of enumerating the Accentual Patterns of these constructions it is 
more convenient to list them. The Accentual Patterns, shown in the diacritical 
markings, are not considered here as Accentual Patterns of verbal forms but as 
combinations of the Accentual Pattern of the Particle (Indicator) ma and of 
Accentual Patterns of the reconstructed verbal forms given in brackets.? 


Tasis X 

1st Pers. Sing. máayó (* má hayó) 
md , č » mèysid (* má haysid) 
9rd ,, s Maso. màayó (* má hayó) 
3rd 7 » Fem. mays6 (* má haysó) 
let , Plur. máàynó (* má haynó) 
2nd ,' , máysàan (* má haysdan) 
$rd , yy maaydan  (* má hayàan) 


Aie. the Tenses composed of an Infinitive followed by an Auxiliary Verb, e.g. wuu imán 
doonaa ‘he will come’, garan müagyó ‘I don't know’. 

* cf. L. Reinisch, Die Somali-Sprache, Wien, 1, 1900, ‘ Texte’, 248, lines 13-14. 

3 It is now also evident from the material presented by M. M. Moreno in his 11 Somalo della 
Somalia—grammatica e testi del Benadir, Darod e Dighil, Roma: Istituto Poligrafico dello 
Stato, 1955, that all the Continuous Tenses (Aspetto Progreemvo) could be considered as con- 
tracted Compound Tenses in which the Auxiliary Verb would be *hay (2nd Conjugation). As 
Dr. Moreno’s book appeared when this article was already completed, it is regretted that no 
fuller references are made here to this important work. 
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In support of the hypothetical reconstruction given above it may be said 
that the Syntactio Particle ma can never be used with these constructions, as, 
in my view, it is already incorporated in them, and that in certain other Somali 
dialects the verbal element -hay- or -haay- is used in the formation of Con- 
tinuous Tenses, e.g. hjlib bùu ^ünshayaa ‘he is eating meat’ (Mgjeertéen 
Dialect), waa joogsadéwhaaya ‘I am stopping" (Bandadir Dialect). 


Examples Illustrating Table X 
(Selected from the whole range of forms covered by this Table.) 
Déoni maayaéan. They don’t want it. 





‘Méesha tégi máayó? La má One does not say (ie. one should not say) 
51134506 — oo “mri baan Ku ‘I shall not go to that (particular) 
gpadalin; ‘wáháa “úni màayó" place ’—the circumstances of life have 


; F not (yet) made you go there ; one does not 
PN STE E MAE say ‘I shall not eat that thing (ie. that 








baan Kuu géyn. particular dish or kind of food) ’—fate 
has not (yet) brought you to it. 
(A proverb.) : 


§ 16. Toe EXTENT OF GENERALITY OF THE ACCENTUAL RULES GIVEN IN $5 8-15 


The accentual rules given in §§ 8-15 have been arrived at through the study 
of a large number of examples both in test frames and in continuous texts and 
have been tested by listening to and taking part in conversations in natural 
conditions. As an additional check, use has been made of gramophone records 
(both dise and tape) and, in some cases, of the Livingstone Tonometer.+ 

As I have found confirmation of the rules stated in this article in all the 
verbal forms which have come under my observation over a period of some 
five years of research, I assume that there is a high degree of probability that 
these rules are general, i.e. valid for all the specified verbal forms in this dialect, 
in the Neutral Style of pronunciation (see § 3). 

It may be of some interest to note that similar accentual rules, though 
different in some details, obtain also in the Somali spoken by the *fise, the 
Gedabüursi, the Northern Daardod, and the Northern Hawiye. 


§ 17. ACCENTUAL PATTERNS IN VERBAL Forms IN OTHER STYLES OF 
PRONUNCIATION 


The accentual patterns in verbal forms are essentially the same in other 
styles of pronunciation, although they differ sometimes by having the following 
characteristics :— 


1 Invented by Father A. M. Jones; for the description of this instrument see his article 
A simple Tonometer ’ in Zeitschrift fur Phonetsk, vu, 5/6, 1965, 397—402. 
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(a) wider pitch intervals, 

(b) more intense stress contrasts, 

(c) using crescendo strong stresses instead of even strong stresses, 

(d) using rising pitch instead of even high pitch, 

(e) using before a pause those accentual features which in the Neutral 
Style are restricted to positions not before a pause. 


§ 18. CONCLUSION 


A. The Relevance of the Study of Acceniual Patterns for Establishing Verbal 
Paradigms 

When the Accentual Patterns described in §§ 8-15 are taken into account 
we shall find grounds for subdividing or rearrangmg the verbal paradigms 
already established and for establishing new ones. If we do so, we shall also 
discover that the necessity for such changes and innovations is often further 
confirmed by other morphological characteristics and by the syntax of this 
' dialect. Moreover, a systematic examination of Accentual Patterns draws our 
attention to paradigms which might have been established by the study of 
verbal endings alone, but have been either partially or completely overlooked 
in the works on Somali grammar. In the following sections of this paragraph 
1 shall endeavour to give an account of these innovations and changes. 


B. Restrictive and Extensive Paradigms 

The Present General, Past General, Present Continuous, and Past Con- 
tinuous of all the four conjugations, should be subdivided, on the grounds of 
different Accentual Patterns, into two separate paradigms each, which I propose 
to call ‘ Restrictive ' and ‘ Extensive’. The forms of the Restrictive Paradigms 
are distinguished from the forms of the Extensive Paradigms by Accentual 
Patterns as shown in Tables II-IX, and this subdivision is further justified by 
the following morphological and syntactic characteristics :— 


(a) In the 1st, the 2nd, and the 3rd Conjugations the forms of the Restric- 
tive Paradigms of the Present General and Present Continuous end in the short 
vowel ~a, while the corresponding forms of the Extensive Paradigms end in a 
long vowel -aa (Bell, 5 37 /ii). 

(b) The forms of the Restrictive Paradigm have no 2nd Person Singular and 
Plural and 3rd Person Plural (on account of the facte given under (d), (e) and 
(f) below). 

(c) In the 4th Conjugation the forms of the Restrictive Paradigm of the 
Present are identical with the ‘Simple Forms’ of the Adjectives from which 
they are derived. (By ‘Simple Form’ of an Adjective I understand that form 
which has no verbal ending and no Subjectival Ending -i (Bell, § 40, iii); 
a Simple Form can be either Singular or Plural, e.g. yár ‘small’, wanaagsin 
‘good’, Plural: yaryüár, wanwanaagsén.) The Extensive Paradigm, on the 
other hand, has a full set of verbal endings: -ahay, -tahay, -yghay, -tahay, 
-nahay, -t{hiin, -yjhiin (Bell, § 90). 
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(d) The forms of the Restrictive Paradigm occur only when the Subject of 
the verb is followed by the Syntactic Particle baa (Bell, $ 25), yaa, ayaa, and 
miyaa (but not when these Particles are combined with the Subject Pronoun 
aan, aad, uu, etc.) and elso when either the Particle yaa, an Interrogative 
Definitive (Bell, § 56) ke», tee, kuwee, or a Noun accompanied by -kee or -tee 
is the Subject of the Verb. The forms of the Extensive Paradigms do not occur 
in these contexts. 

(e) The forms of the Restrictive Paradigms cannot have as their Subject 
any of the following Subject Pronouns: aan, aad, uu, ay (ey), aynu (eynu), 
aannu, aydin (eydin), ay (ey), while the forms of the Extensive Paradigms can. 

(f) When the Subject of a verbal form of a Restrictive Paradigm is the 
Emphatic Pronoun adi (-ga, -gii), idin (-ka, -kii), or iya (-ga, -gii), the Emphatic 
Pronoun, irrespective of 1ts own Person, agrees wth the 3rd Person Singular 
Masculine of the Verb, e.g. adígàa (adiga + baa) yaqdan ‘ you (Sing.) know’. 
When any of these Emphatic Pronouns agrees with a verbal form of an 
Extensive Paradigm, th» agreements are quite regular. 

The terms ' Restrictive ' and ‘ Extensive ' were suggested to me by the fact 
that the forms of the Restrictive Paradigms can occur in fewer contexts than. 
those of the Extensive Paradigms. 


C. The Independent Paradigm of the Past Tense General 

The setting up of a new verbal paradigm which I propose to call the ‘ Inde- 
pendent Paradigm ’ of the Past Tense appears to be necessary on the grounds 
of distinctrve Accentual Patterns, as well as on account of verbal endings. The 
forms of this paradigm differ from the corresponding forms of the Past Tense 
General (Restrictive and Extensive Paradigms) by their Accentual Patterns 
and by the fact that in their 3rd Person Singular Masculine and the 2nd and 
3rd Persons Plural they have so-called ‘Short Forms’ (Bell, §121). The 
Independent Paradigm of the Past General of the verb kéen ‘bring’ is given 
here as illustration :— 


kéenay I brought 

kéentay you (Sing.) brought 
kóen he brought 

kéentay she brought 
kéennay we brougat 

keenté you (Plur.) brought 
keené they brocght 


The forms of this paradigm, unlike the forms of the Restrictive and Extensive 
Paradigms of the Past General, can by themselves constitute a complete 
sentence. 

D. The Optaiwe 

On the grounds of iss Accentual Patterns and the endings in the 2nd and 

3rd Persons Plural we must set up a new paradigm, which I propose to call the 
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Optative, and distinguish it from the Subjunctive (Bell, § 96 and § 107). The 
Optative differs from the Subjunctive as follows :— 

(a) The Optative has the Accentual Patterns as shown in Table III, while . 
the Subjunctive has the same Accentual Patterns as the Negative Present (see 
Table IIT). 

(b) In the 2nd and 3rd Persons Plural the forms of the Optative end: in -een 
while the corresponding forms of the Subjunctive end in -aan. 

(c) The Optative can occur as the Main Verb of a sentence while the Sub- 
junctive can only occur in Dependent Clauses. 

The Optative Paradigm of the verb kéen is given below, as illustration :— 


‘aan kéeno let me bring 

aad kéentid may you (Sing.) bring 
قط‎ keeno let him bring 

há keento let her bring 

aynu let us (incl.) , 
sen SIO let us (excl.) } bring 
aad kéenteen may you (Plur.) bring 
قط‎ keeneen let them bring 


E. The Potential and the Negative Present Continuous, Invartable Paradigm 

The two paradigms which I propose to call the Potential and the Negative 
Invariable Present Continuous could be established on the grounds of their 
verbal endings and are included here for the sake of completeness. 

The endings of the Potential are like those of the Past General (Extensive 
Paradigm), except that in all the Persons Singular and in the Ist Person Plural 
they have -ee instead of -ay (Bell -ey). 1 

The Potential Paradigm of the verb kéen ‘bring’ is given below, as 
illustration :— 

show keenee maybe I shall bring 

show keentee — . maybe you (Sing.) will bring 

show keenee maybe he will bring 

show keentee maybe she will bring 

show keennee maybe we shall bring 

show keenteen maybe you (Plur.) will bring 

show keeneen maybe they will bring 1 

The forms of the Negative Invariable Present Continuous! are almost 
identical in shape with the forms of the Negative Past Continuous, except that 
they end in -ayn or -aynin instead of -eyn or -eynin. Note, however, that in 
the case of ‘ Front Forms’ * marked here with the cedilla -eyn or -eynin can 
be used as optional alternatives to -ayn or -aynin. The forms of this paradigm 
can occur only after the Negative Syntactic Particle aan (simple or combined 


1In Note 14/27B to Hikmad Soomaal I referred to this paradigm as the ‘ Restricted. Con- 
tinuous Form ’. 

* ie. forms in which all the vowels are ‘ fronted’ (palatalized); for information concerning 
the ‘ Front Forms ’ see pp. 572-4 of my article referred to in n. 3, p. 108. 
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with other Syntactic Particles and/or the Subject Pronouns aan, aad; uu, etc.). 
The forms of this paradigm, like those of the Affirmative Present Continuous, 
refer either to the present or the future, e.g. waanu imanayn ‘he is not coming’. 

.The forms of this paradigm are invariable, i.e. the same for all the Persons. 


F. The, Negative Rhetorical Interrogative and the Negative Optative 

The paradigms which I propose to call the Negative Rhetorical Interrogative 
and the Negative Optative have to be distinguished from the Negative Present 
and the Negative Past respectively, on account of ther Accentual Patterns. 
The forras of the Negative Rhetorical Interrogative have the same endings as 
the Negative Present General but have different Accentual Patterns as shown 
in Table III. Moreover, they differ from the Negative Present General by the 
fact that they are always preceded by the following combinations of the 
Syntactic Particle ma and the Subject Pronouns aan, aad, uu, etc.: maan, 
maad, muu, may, maynu, maannu, maydin, may (instead of má aan, má aad, 
mú uu, etc.). The meaning associated with this paradigm is that of negative 
rhetorical questions with an implication of encouragement or excitement, e.g. 
Berberá maad tágtid ? ' won't you go to Berbera ?’, ‘why not go to Berbera ?’. 

The forms of the paradigm, which I propose to call the Negative Optative, 
have the same endings as the Negative Past General, but differ from it by their 
Accentual Patterns. They can occur only after the Syntactic Particle yaa 
combined with the Negative Syntactic Particle aan and/or the Subject Pronouns 
aan, aad, uu, etc. (cf. Bell, § 107). The meaning associated with this paradigm is 
that of prohibition or negative wishes, e.g. yanu sóo 20068 ‘let him not come 
back ’, ‘ may he not come back’. 


G. The Negative Conditional 

Like the Potential and the Negative Invariable Present Continuous the 
Paradigm which I propose to call the Negative Conditional could be established 
on the grounds of its endings and is included here for the sake of completeness. 
The endings of the Negative Conditional are like those of the Past General 
(Extensive Paradigm), except that in all the Persons Singular and Ist Person 
Plural they have -een instead of -ay (Bell, -ey). The Negative Conditional of 
the verb kéen is given here as illustration :— 


má aan keenéen I should not bring, I should not have brought 

má sad keentéen you (Sing.) would not bring, you would not have 
v brought 

mú uu keenóen he... 

má ay keentéen ‘ ghe... 

má aynu (inel)... 

má م‎ ee i NE 

má aydin keentéen you (Plur)... 

má ay keenéen they... 


1 While the Variable Paradigm of the Negative Present Continuous has the same (variable) 
endings as the Subjunctive Continuous. 
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H. The Gomparative Paradigms of the Present and Past (4th Conjugation) 

The paradigms which I propose to call the Comparative Paradigms of the 
Present and Past, 4th Conjugation, can be established on the grounds of their 
Accentual Patterns and their verbal endings. 


These paradigms have the following endings :— 








The sign ( —) indicates that the particular form has no ending and is 
identical in shape with the Simple Form of the corresponding Adjective. 

The forms of these two paradigms occur in sentences which do not contain 
the Syntactic Particles ma and waa and never stand in agreement with the 
Subject Pronouns aan, aad, uu, etc. The term ‘Comparative Paradigm’ was 
suggested to me by the fact that the forms of these two paradigms occur chiefly 
in sentences of comparison. 


Examples :— 


(a) Comparative Paradigm of the Present of the verb (4th Conjugation) 
badén (to be) many, much :— 


(anigu) خط‎ la‘ég bádni I have more money than he (she, they) 
(adigu) ká la'ág bádnid you (Sing.) have more money than... 
(isigu) ká la'ág badan he has more money than... 

(iyádu) ká laʻág badán she has more money than... 

(innágu) } à we (incl.) | 

(annágu) ká la‘ag bûnin Wa (axel) have more money than... 


(idinku) kå la‘dg bgdnidín you (Plur.) have more money than... 


(iyágu) ká laʻág badán they have more money than ... 

(b) Comparative Paradigm of the Past of the same verb :— 
(anigu) ká la'ág badnàa I had more money than he (she, they) 
(adigu) kA la‘dg badnàyd you (Sing.) had more money than... 
(isigu) ká la &g badnàa he had more money than... 

(iyádu) ká laʻág badnàyd she had more money than . . . 
(innágu) } E we (incl) } 
(ihi) ká laʻág badnàyn Fola had more money than... 


(idinku) kála'ág badnaydé you (Plur.) had more money than... 
(iyágu) ká la‘ég badnaayé they had more money than... 


1 In Note 11/5A to Hikmad. Soomaaly I referred to this paradigm as the ‘IInd Paradigm of 
the Past Tense (v4) ’. 
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THE MIDDLE VOICE IN FULA ; 
By D. W. 1 


ARIOUS writers on the language of the Fulani, or FulBe,? have included 

in their accounts a desoription of the three Voices of the verbal system, 

and a brief statement of their role in the operation of the language. But no 

detailed analysis of Voice in Fula 3 has yet been published. Such an analysis 

is attempted in this article, on the basis of the speech of two informants from 
Gombe Division in Northern Nigeria. 

2. The term Voice * is here applied to each of the three series of verbal 
affixes which are found in Fula. The tense affixes fall into three series, differing 
in distribution and behaviour, and to some extent in meaning. These series 
cut across the tenses, so that each tense (except for the Negative of Quality 
and the Imperative) has three different tense-signs associated with it, each 
belonging to a different series. Thus in the two sets of sentences 


A. o loot-ii Biyiko she washed her child 

B. o loot-ake she washed herself General Past 

C. o loot-aama she was washed 

A. o don-loot-a Biyiko she ts washing her child Pr 5 

B. o don-loot-oo she ts washing herseif eS 

C. o don-loot-ee she ts being washed 
~ii, -ake, and -aama are all General Past tense-signs, don- . . . -a, don- . . . -00, 
and don- ... -ee are all progressive tense-signs, but -ii and don- . . . -a 
belong to series A, -ake and don- . . . -00 to series B, -aama and don- . . . -ee 


to series C. It is these three series which are here called Voices. 


1 Based on & paper read at the 23rd International Congress of Orientalists at Cambridge, 
August 1954. 

2 Especially H. Gaden, Le Poular (1912-14) and the introduction to his Proverbes ef matimes ` 
peuls et toucouleurs (1931); D. Westermann, Handbuch der Fulsprache (1909); H. Labouret, La 
langue des Peuls ou Foulbe (1952); and F. W. Taylor, A Fulani grammar (2nd ed., 1953), though 
the Adamawa dialect described by Taylor appears to use the Middle Voice with much less regu- 
larity than other dialeota. 

3 Various names for the people and their language molude the following :— 


Their own Hausa 
Peonl sing. Pullo Bafilagce, Bafilaatani, etc. 
Copra { plural Fulbe Filaani or Fulaani 
Language Fulfulde Fillanci, Filatanci, eto. 
(root Ful-) 


English writers have usually used the Hausa plural Fulaani for both people and language. 
German writers use the simple root Ful for both, the French Peul or Peulh, and it seems better, 
for the language at least, to use some such simple form based on the root, rather than Fulaani 
which properly refers to the people. The Mandinka and Susu name Fula, used also in the Gambia, 
seems appropriate as well as more euphonious in English than the plain root, and ıt has been 
adopted here. 

4 The term Voice has been used in the past because of the general resemblance between the 
behaviour of the affix series of Fula and those of Greek. It is retained here, without any desire to 
emphasize the resemblance. A comparison of the Middle Voice in Fula with the Greek middle, 
and also with the French reflexive, does indeed show a striking number of similarities, even m 
detail, but there are equally conspicuous differences which must not be overlooked. 


\ 
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3. The'affixes occurring in the speech of my Gombe informants are listed 
in Table J. The names Active Voice and Passive Voice, used by previous 
writers, are retained to refer to series A and C respectively. The term Middle 
Voice is used for series B in preference to ‘ Reflexive Voice’ used by some 
authors, since the latter suggests a more restricted use than is actually the case. 


Taste [4.8 
A. B C. 
Posrrrve ? Sub-series 
Past i 
1. (a) General 5 s . -ü -ake -aama 
(b) Emphatio . . . ķ/a E! -8 
2, Relative/Naxrative . -Ï 4i 'هو-‎ 
Future/ Habitual 
1. (a) General .  .  . ai -oto _~ete 
(b) Indefinite . " . ma/-uma -00ma -oema 
2. Relative . š .  4a)ta -(o)too' -e)tee' 
Imperative /Subjunctive 
1. (a) Imperative, General . -€/-u -8 
: (sing.) 
(b) Imperative, Habitual . -atai -atal ١ 
(sing.) 
2. Subjunctive . s . -g -00' -ee' 
Stative 1 , : z . don-...-i don-... الله‎ don-...- 8a 
Progressive . : E š . don-...-a' don-...-oo' don- . .. -ee 
Neaativa Sub-series ~ i 
A. (Past and State) . "E -'agki -maka  . 
B. (Future, Habitual, Proves) . 8R) taa =(a) taako -(a)‘taake 
0. (Quality) 3 z : . “8a 


1 For simplicity some affixes have been omitted from the table—the variant forms which 
occur when the subject pronoun follows the verbal instead of preceding it; other variant forms 
occurring before the second singular object pronoun and the preterite particle no; the plural 
affixes of the imperative; and the tense element e occurring in placa of the prefix don- for the 
Stative and Progressive tenses in subordinate olauses. 

~% representa zero suffix. 1 

' indicates that a glottal stop occurs when these suffixes are in pause, though not otherwise. 
The symbol is used in the table, but omitted in the examples in the text as being unnecessary 
for the present purpose. I have also followed here the practice adopted by other authors of 
omitting word-initial glottal stop. Where a word ıs written with an initial vowel, this vowel is in 
speech preceded by a glottal stop. 

In the examples in the text hyphens are used in verbals only between radical and prefix and 
suffix. 

3 Tho infixes occurring in verbo-nominals between the radical and the nominal suffix also 
fall into three series, as follows :— 


I Inflnitive --/-u- -A8- -£0- 
II. Participlee : 
A. (Past, Stative) . --/-u- -ii- ETE 
B. (Future, Habitual, Progressive) -00- ~otoo- -etee- . 


e.g. loot-u-do one who has washed (something) 

loot-li<fo ons who has washed himself 

loot-aa-do one who has been washed 
These three series can be related to the three series of the verbal affixes and much that is said 
here about Voice applies equally to them ; but it is with the verbal affix series that this article is 
specifically oonoerned. 

* The two sub-series Positive and Negative are differentiated formally by their intonation 

patterns; in the positive the intonation peak of the verbal coincides with the radical syllable, 
m the negative usually with the penultimate syllable of the suffix (as indicated by ^). 


0 
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4. This analysis deals with (1) the relation between these tlfree Voices 
and 

(1) the radical, 

(ii) radical extensions, 

(iii) the number of objects which the verbal can control, 
and (2) the meaning associated with the Voices. Particular attention is paid 
to the behaviour and meaning of the Middle Voice, which is such an unusual 
feature for a West. African language. 


(1) (i) Taw RADICAL 


5. The correlation of Voice with the simple (unextended) radical may be 
illustrated by the four frames in Table IJ. In each case the frame may be 
filled by a verbal of a particular tense, but the verbal affix varies according to 
the radical used, as shown in the columns on the right. 


TABLE I 
Frame With radical :— 'Tense 
wart- umm- femmb- 
come back set out shave 
femmb-ai General 
1. mi nanii [80150 Jauro... wart-ai umm-oto [esito Fut./Hab. 
I hear to-morrow Jauro... femmb-ete 
femmb-ata' Relative 
2. japggo na o ...fP wart-ata' umm-otoo' {tommb-oto Fut./Hab. 
to-morrow t8-tthe ...? femmb-etee 
femmb-i' 
3. ko wadio ... keenya? wart-i' umm-ii' {tommb- Relative Past 
what made he... yesterday ! femmb-aa' 
femmb-a' 
4. mi yidaa o . . . 6 wart-a' umm-oo' [punire Subjunctive 
I dowt want he . . . to-day femmb-ee' 


With each of the radicals wart- and umm- only one form! is possible in 
any one frame, but the Voice varies in the two cases, Active affixes only being 
used with wart-, Middle affixes only with umm-. With the radical femmb-, 
however, there are three possibilities in each frame ; i.e. femmb- can combine 
with affixes of all three Voices, the meaning varying as indicated in paras. 14-22 
below. ’ 

6. There is thus a fixed relation between the radical and the affix-series 
with which it can combine, and radicals may be classified on the basis of their 
Votce potentiality. Of the 1,550 radicals examined 


1 Restricting attention to the Positive sub-series only. In frames 1 and 3 forms with Negative 
affix would also be possible. 
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٠١ 44-5% combine with affixes of one Voiceonly (Type 1) 
(31% with Active only . . Type la 
13-56% ,, Middle „ . . wd) 
35:5% combine with affixes of two Voices only (Type 2) 
(25% with Activeand Passive . Type 2a! 
10% » Middle and Passive . » 2b 
0:5% ,, Active and Middle . ,, 2c) 
20% combine with affixes of all three Voices (Type 3) 
Grouping together Types la, 2a, 2c, and 3 we see that 76-5% have Active 
affixes, while only 23:5% (Types 1b and 2b) do not. 


(ii) RADIOAL EXTENSIONS 

7. Radical extensions occur between radical and suffix, and are associated 
with certain aspects of meaning, such as reversive (e.g. o maBf-ii dum he 
closed +t, o maffi-it-ii dum he opened st; o taar-ii dum he wound tt, o taar-t-ii 
dum he unwound tt) ; causative (e.g. o hul-ai yam he fears me, o hul-n-ai yam 
he frightens me); celerative (e.g. o don-dogg-a he ts running, © don-dogg-ilaw-a 
he $s running quickly). In the dialect spoken in Gombe I distinguish 19 of 
these extensions, differentiated on the basis of shape, grammatical behaviour, 
and associated meaning.* 

8. The Voice potentiality of the extended radical—that is, the Voice or 
Voices with which it can combine—is controlled partly by the Voice potentiality 
of the simple (unextended) radical, but partly also by the extension. Radical 
extensions may be classified according as they do or do not restrict the Voice 
potentiality of the extended radical :— 

(a) Non-resirictive-—With these extensions the extended radical combines 
with affixes of the same Voice or Voices as the corresponding simple radical. 
The following extensions are non-restrictive :— 


Reversive -9r- Locative‏ قاو 
-ot- Intensive ~law-  Celerative‏ 
-od- Associative -an= Dative‏ 


-er- Modal/Instrumental -0y- Distantive 
(Radical +- -i-) reduplicated -|- -n- Iterative 


Thus the extended radicals war-d- come in company and war-law- come quickly, 
like the simple radical war- come, are used only with Active affixes; wurt-ed- 


2 Some of these also occur with Middle affixes of three tenses only, viz. General Past, General 
Future/Habitual, and Negative B. See para. 23 below. 

2 Some extensions, as will be seen, involve the reduplication of the radical. 

3 @ may be realized as zero vowel (but not when the radical ends in two consonants or in 
certain single consonants); as u (only in the syllable before an -u suffix); asi; or, with Middle 
affixes, a8 0, e.g. 

o taar-t-ii dum Ae unwound it 

maf6-ut-o dum open tt 

o maff-it-i dum Ae opened it 

dum maff-or-ake semmbe i shut with a bang 


f 
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come/go out together and wurt-alaw- come/go out quickly like wurt- cbme/go out 
are used only with Middle affixes; while loot-ad- wash together and loot-elaw- 
wash quickly like loot- wash are used with affixes of all three Voices. 

(b) Restriciive.— With these extensions the extended radical combines with 
affixes of one Voice only, which may or may not be the same as is used with the 
simple radical :— 

(i) Combined with Middle affices only axe :— 

-ot- Reflexive 
-at- Retnbutive 
-kin- Simulative 

Thus while femmb- shave is used with all three Voices, femmb-et- shave 
oneself occurs only with Middle affixes ; waaw- be able is used only with Active 
affixes, hud- abuse with Active and Passive, but waaw-kin- pretend to be able 
and hud-et- abuse in return occur only with the Middle. 

(ii) Combined with Active affizes only are :— 


Denominative‏ مه 
-inndir- .‏ 
NES j Reciprocal‏ 


Reduplicated radical -tir- Reciprocal (and sometimes Iterative) 
Radical -ni-, Radical -nin- Iterative-Causative 


Thus while food- pull combines with affixes of all three Voices, food-inndir- 
pull each other combines with Active affixes only ; ug- throw at is used only with 
Middle and Passive affixes, ug-ootir- throw at each other only with Active; 
'yam- ask with Active and Passive, but 'yam-'yam-tir- keep on asking each 
other with Active only. 

(c) The Causative extension -en- might be called ‘ de-restricitve ", since an 
extended radical containing this extension can in many cases combine with all 
three Voices, or with both Active and Passive, even if the simple radical is 
restricted to one Voice. Thus wurt-en- take/bring out is used with Active and 
Passive affixes although wurt- go/come out only occurs with the Middle, e.g. 
o wurt-in-ii deptere am he took out my book and deptere am wurt-in-aama my 
book has been taken out in contrast with o wurt-ake he came out. 

(d) The Repetitive extension -et-. On the basis of the material available 
it is not possible to give a satisfactory account of the factors controlling the 
use of Voice with this extension. My informants tended to use the Middle rather 
than the Active, but examples of the Active were not uncommon. The difference 
in Voice may correlate with a different shade of meaning, the Middle being 
associated with action repeated for a person’s own particular benefit (cf. para. 
19 below). 

9. With this one exception, however, the relation of the verbal extensions 
to Voice is clear. Nine of them do not affect the Voice used; with three, 
Middle affixes only are used ; with five Active affixes only are used ; while with 
one, more Voices are possible with the extended than with the simple radical. 
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: (iii) OBJECTS 
10. The number of objects which a verbal can control is to a considerable 
extent independent of the Voice of the affix. Thus of verbals with Active 
affixes, some can control two objects, others can control only one, while others 
&re never used with an object, e.g. 


Radical holl- nodd- maay- 
Maximum number of objects 2 1 0 
Examples o holl-ii mo dum! o nodd-ii mo o maay-ii 


he showed him $t he called him he died 
The same applies to verbals with Middle affixes, e.g. 


Radical ug- gal- dar- 
Mazimum number of objects 2 1 0 
Examples o ug-ake mo nde o sal-ake nde o dar-ake 


he threw it at him he refused tt he stopped 
While with the Passive affixes there are some verbals which can control an . 
object, and others which cannot, e.g. 


Radical Born- war- 
Maximum number of objects 1 0 
Examples ngel Born-aama ygol 0 war-aama 
at (child) was dressed in tt he was killed 
(gown) 


In fact the potential number of objects depends ultimately not on the Voice 
but on the radical itself. 

11. Nevertheless, when a single radical combines with affixes of all three 
Voices (Type 3 in para. 6 above) or of two Voices (Types 2a and 2b) there is 
some correlation between the Voice used and the number of objects. Thus 
with 3-Voice radicals (Type 3) the position may be tabulated as follows :— 


Active Middle Passive 
1 object... 0 object... 0 object... 
e.g. 0 femmb-ii mo o femmb-ake o femmb-aama 
he shaved him he got himself he was shaved 
shaved 
‘2 objects... 1 object... 1. object 


e.g. 
o forn-ake mo ngafalewol o forn-ake pgafslewol o Born-aama ngafalewol 
he dressed him $n a gown he put on a goun he was dressed in a gown 


That is, the Active verbal is capable of supporting one more object than the 
Middle and Passive verbal with the same radical. Similarly with two-Voice 


1 The actual number of objects used varies in different syntactical frames. In gome, like that 
given, holl-a would normally control two objects ; in others (e.g. response) it could occur without 
an objeot ; in others again (e.g. in the second or subsequent clause in a sentence) it could control 
one object only. And the same could be said, mutatis mutandis, of other radicala. What we are 
here concerned with is the mammum number of objects that can be used with a given radical. 
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radicals of Types 2a and 2b, the Active (2a) or Middle (2b) verbal is &apable of 
controlling one object more than the Passive verbal with the same radical, 
e.g. o ugake mo haire he threw a stone at him, but o ugaame haire he had a 
stone thrown at him ; o war-ii mo he killed him, but o war-aama he was kiled. 

12. It is not possible, however, to make a regular statement of this nature 
about radicals of Type 2c, and correlation between Voice and the potential 
number of objects is confined to Types 3, 2a, and 2b as just described. 

13. There is thus regular correlation between Voice and (i) the radical 
and (ii) radical extensions, and some correlation between Voice and the possible 
number of objects. No systematic relation is observable between Voice and 
any other part of the sentence. 

(2) MEANING 

14. The question to what extent particular meanings can be assigned 

to the three Voices will be considered under the three headings :— 
3-Voice radicals (Type 3) 
2-Voice radicals (Type 2) 
1-Voice radicals (Type 1) 

3-Votce radicals 

15. When the same radical occurs with affixes of more than one Voice, it 
is possible to abstract meanings associated with the affix-series themselves. 
This can be done most readily with the 3-Voice radicals (Type 3). The meaning 
associated with the radical being constant, the difference in the meaning 
of the Active, Middle, and Passive verbals can be ascribed to the different 
Voices; that is, there is a défferentsal meaning associated with each Voice. 
Thus with the trio of past tenses given in para. 2 :— 

A. 0 loot-ii Biyiko she washed her child 
B. o loot-ake she washed herself 
C. o loot-aama she was washed 


the relation of A to B is that of active to reflexive ; that of A to C is active to 
passive. The meaning of the root loot- being constant, we may say that in 
relation to -ii the differential meaning of -ake is reflexive, that of -aama is 
passive. And the same applies to the other tenses. 

16. It may be stated as a general rule that with all such 3-Voice radicals, 
the relation of the A series to the C series is always active to passive, and the 
use of the terms Active and Passive Voice for these series is based on this fact. 

17. But the differential meaning of the B series—the Middle Voice—in 
relation to the Active is not constant. Two main categories of meaning may be 
distinguished—though the border-line between the two is not always clear :— 

(1) Reflexive, subdivided into 

(i) direct 
(1) indirect 
(iii) causative, and 
(2) Neuter. 
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18. THe direct reflexive meaning is exemplified by B in para. 15 above— 
o loot-ake she washed herself. This direct reflexive meaning is found with a 
considerable number of radicals denoting actions which are commonly 
performed on the body or a part of it, e.g. 

ytiw- bathe Born- dress 

lir- dry tn the sun meest- gut a turban on 

dabb- put fomentatién on ronnd- put a load on? 
e.g. o meet-ai laamdo he will put a turban on the chief, i.e. install him, o meet-oto 
he will wear a turban. 

19. Indirect reflexive meaning is found where the action is action not on a 
person’s body, but in his own interest, for his own benefit, e.g. 

o res-ii dum he set tt down, deposited it on the ground 

ores-ake dum he set tt aside, put tt on deposit (for his 

own future use) 
Similarly 
mi wu'y-ii mo deptere I lent hima book 
mi wu'y-ake deptere I borrowed a book 
(I arranged a loan for him/for myself) 

So with fe'y'y-a/fe'y'y-o® advance/borrow (money). The cases where the 
repetitive extension -et- is used with Middle as well as Active affixes (cf. para. 
8 (d) above) should perhaps also be included here. 

20. Causative reflexive meaning is found mostly with radicals referring to 
operations which a Fulani does not normally perform on himself, such as shaving, 
dressing the hair, e.g. 

mi la6-ii (or femmb-ii) mo I shaved him 

mi laf-ake (or femmb-ake) J got myself shaved 

mi moor-ii mo I dressed her hair 

mi moor-ake I got my hair dressed 
With such radicals dsrect reflexive meaning is expressed by the use of the 
reflexive radical extension -ot-, e.g. mi laf-it-ake I shaved myself (cf. para. 
8 (b) (1) above). 

21. Neuter meaning is of even commoner occurrence than reflexive. 


Examples are :— 
o mooft-ii Be he collected them Be mooft-ake ^ they assembled 
o do'y'y-iidum he made tt fall o do'y'y-ake he fell down 
o fesd-ii ceede he increased the price ceede Desd-ake the price went up 
o Bili-li dum he squashed it o Bill-ake he got squashed 
o wonn-ii dum = he spoiled st dum wonn-ake i got spotled 


o mafó-ii yolnde he shut the door yolnde maff-ake the door shut 

1 Also lall- rinse, sulm- wash the face, wif- fan, fin- apply antimony to, taun- dress up, hadd- 
tie a cloth round, hufn- put a cap on, fadd- pui shoes/trousers on, eto. 

2 I select the vowel of the Subjunctive suffix as representative of the whole series, and the 
clearest and most conoise for differentiating the three Voices. I would choose it for lexical entry 
(in preference to the infinitive used by most authors), and for this purpose would omit the features 
of length and glottal potentiality. 
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As will be seen from the above examples, the English equivalent ib often ar. 
intransitive verb. The implication is usually that the action is not performec. 
by an external agent; often it occurs accidentally or automatically, as ir. 
the last three examples. 

22. Sometimes, however, particularly with the Stative tense, the questior. 
whether the meaning is reflexive or neuter does not arise. The emphasis is 
(with the Stative tense) on the state and not on the means whereby.it was 
attained. It may even be the result of action by an external agent, but the 
Middle is still used if the emphasis is on the state and not the means, e.g. 

o ronnd-ii Jaalo donngal he lifted the load on to Jalo’s head 
o ronnd-ake donngal he lifted the box on to his own head 
(reflexive) 
o don ronnd-ii donngal he +s carrying a load 
So with Born- put on, dress, o don Born-ii ngafalewol! he is wearing a gown, 
and with mabf- shut, yolnde don maBb-ii the door ts shut. 

23. The differential meanings described so far are associated with the Middle 
Voice as a whole. Two special meanings associated with particular tenses 
remain to be noted. 

(a) The General Past Middle affix is sometimes associated with passive 
meaning with the overtone of thoroughness, e.g. 

(fiy- beat) o fly-ake he got a thorough beating 
(hud- abuse) o hud-ake fhe was roundly abused 
so also 
ndi nam-ake/'un-ake at was thoroughly ground/pounded 

(b) The General Future and Negative B Middle affixes, especially the latter, 

are often associated with potentiality, e.g. 


pradedo) O d } st can’t be done, is impossible 
dum wad-atagko 
(yar- drink) dam yar-oto na? ts 51 drinkable ? 
(hooc- lift) dum hooc-atasko i can’t be lifted 
and so with many other radicals. 


These are the meanings associated with these tenses where they are the only 
Middle tenses used with a given radical—cf. the note on para. 6. 

24. The differential meaning of the Middle with 3-Voice radicals, then, in 
relation to the Active Voice, may be either reflexive or neuter, or particular 
tenses may have special meanings. An analysis of Type 3 radicals in relation 
to these possible meanings shows that with some radicals (e.g. yiiw- bathe, 
wus- rinse the mouth, meet- put on a turban) the Middle verbal always has 
reflexive meaning ; with others it always has neuter meaning (e.g. Bil- squash, 
wonn- spol) ; while with others the meaning may be either reflexive or neuter 
(e.g. loot- wash, giving both o loot-ake he washed himself and nde loot-ake it 


1 The Passive Stative tense (o-don-forn-aa, etc.) would indicate specifically that he had bean 
dressed (ete.) by someone else. 
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(e.g. a sthne) got washed, e.g. by rain). The controlling factor, as might be 
expected, appears to be simply the compatibility of the meaning of the radical 
and the various meanings of the Middle. 

25. A further fact that emerges from an analysis of Type 3 radicals is 
worthy of note. Where a radical occurs with a subject referring to a person or 
other animate, and the differential meaning of the Middle Voice is neuter, the 
meaning of the Middle verbal very often falls into one of the following notional 


categories :— 
(1) Bodily position l 
e.g. wuur-a tilt wuur-o lean sideways 
hipp-a turn upside down — hipp-o lse face downwards 
Bamt-a ratse Bamt-o get up (especially from 
stok bed) 
depp-a set down depp-o sit down 


(2) Bodtly action 
(a) With a part of the body (the Active verbal usually having as object 
& nominal referring to that part of the body), e.g. 


o ngaaf-ii honnduko he opened his mouth agape 
(honnduko mouth) 

o ngaaf-ake he gaped, yawned 

o hof-ii kosde maako he bent hts legs (at the knee) 

o hof-ake he knelt 

o ‘aaitin-ii juude maako he held out hts hands to warm 

0 'aaitin-ake E 3» 2 


(b) With the whole body (the largest group), e.g. 
farl-a trip up (somebody) farl-o stumble 


sunk-a push... in sunk-0 squeeze tn 
los-à extract los-o slip away 
tiig-a lean (something) tiig-o lean on 
fed-a fasten... to ted-o | a = 
taar-a wind faar-o ng 
: dimmb-a shake ' dimmb-o tremble 
firl-a spin firl-o — turn round and round 
(3) Bodily motion 
e.g. samm-a thrash samm-o rush off 


rofi-a disturb, start «p rOof-o streak away 
These categories will be mentioned again in connexion with radicals of Types 1b 
and 2b. At present it is sufficient to note them as a convenient way of classifying 
some of the Type 3 radicals used with subjects referring to persons or other 
animates. i 
1 So also surin-a gite — surin-o screw up one's eyes 


mel'yin-a honnduko = mel'yin-o lick one's lips 
dod-a daande = 0004-0 bend one’s neck sinuously 
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26. Complete regularity of behaviour is scarcely to be depono: and in 
fact there are a few Type 3 radicals for which the meaning relationship between 
the Active and Middle Voices, described above, does not hold good. In these 
cases the meaning associated with the Active and Middle verbal must be stated 
separately for each radical," as follows :— 


yaw-a despise a thing 
yaw-o » o» Person 
wailit-a change, exchange 
wailit-o turn round (intrans.) 
yoomn-a set fire to 

yoomn-o bring fire (from one place to another) 
wull-2 cry out, complain 
wull-o take to court 

heut-a reach, reach puberty 
heut-o overtake 

tokk-a be subordinate to 
tokk-o follow 


27. In a few other cases it is possible to regard the Active and Middle 
verbals as having a common radical and a much more tenuous relationship 
between the meanings of the Active and Middle; but it is probably better to 
treat them as having different homophonous radicals which combine in the 
one ease with Active, in the other with Middle affixes :— 


muuk-a gag, obstruct muuk-o become dumb 
sonnd-a choke sonnd-o whisper 
takk-a stick on, affix takk-o become dirty 
tonng-a hobble, couple tonng-0 copy 

wakkil-a appoint as deputy wakkil-o trust 

ferl-a spin (e.g. a top) ferl-o sit cross-legged 


28. But the need to list individually the exceptional radicals mentioned 
in the last two paragraphs must not lead to an overestimation of their 
importance as compared with the bulk of the 3-Voice radicals, for which the 
differential meaning of the Middle Voice in relation to the Active is either 
reflexive or neuter. 


2-Votce radicals 

29. When the Passive Votce is used with 2-Voice radicals, its differential 
meaning is always passive. That is to say, with Type 2a radicals the relation 
of sertes A to series C is active to passive, e.g. 


1 In the first three cases the active-passive relationship of series A and C remains; in the 
next two the active-passive relationship is associated with series B and C, e.g. 
o wull-ake mo he accused him o wull-eama he was accused 
and so with the verbo-nominals 
wull-otoo-fe (Fut./Hab. Middle) plaintiffs 
wull-aa-Be (Past Passive) defendants 
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o war-ii mo he killed him 
o War-2ama he was killed 
o Bir-ii na'i maako he milked hts cattle 


na'i maako fir-aama his cattle have been milked 

With Type 2b radicals the relation of series B to series C is active to passive, e.g. 
o saal-ake wuro am he passed by my compound 
wuro am saal-aama my compound was passed by 
pasotoodo fas-ake mo the robber robbed him 
0 fas-aama he was robbed 


The question whether any generalization can be made about the meaning 
of the Middle Voice in the case of Type 2b radicals (where active meaning is 
associated with the Middle Voice) differentiating them from Type 2a (where it 
is associated with the Active Voice) is considered in paras. 33-7 below, along 
with Type 1b radicals, which combine with Middle affixes only. 

30. There are not sufficient Type 2c radicals, combining with Active and 
Middle affixes only for a systematic statement to be made about them, and 
they too must be listed individually :— 

waal-a spend the night waal-o lie down 


wodd-a be distant wodd-o go far away 

wel-a be pleasant, sweet welo please 

mett-à be unpleasant mett-o displease 

'end-a be kind 'end-o be kind to 

yeeut-a converse yeeut-o tell a story 

(imaginative) 

and the extended radical 

hiirt-a spend the evening _hiirt-o eat the evening meal 
1- Voice radicals 


31. One-Voice radicals are not susceptible to the same treatment as 3-Voice 
and 2-Voice radicals. There being no second Voice for comparison, it is not 
possible to abstract a differential meaning. Nevertheless some useful generaliza- 
tions can be made, especially about those used with the Middle Voice. 

32. Acitve-Voice radicals are too numerous and varied in meaning for any 
satisfactory generalization. Two groups of radicals may, however, be noted. 
The largest single group consists of some 100 radicals referring to the acquisition 
or possession of a quality, e.g. 


maun-a become big ranw-a become whtie 

tedd-a become heavy tekk-a become thick 

hall-a become wicked !yo'y-à become cunning 
A smaller group covers natural cries, such as 

woy-8 cry hur-a snort 

wodd-a roar, bellow uum-a groan 


siik-a creak, chirp sony-a tinkle 
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33. The majority of Mtddle-Voice radicals (Type 1b) can conveniently be 
grouped under certain categories, mainly notional, which are usually applicable 
to them but not to Active-Voice radicals. The same categories are applicable 
to the majority of Type 2b (Middle and Passive), but not to Type 2a (Active 
and Passive), and it is therefore convenient to consider Types 1b and 2b together 
(cf. para. 29). ; 

34. It is first necessary to note a group of apparent loans, which cut across 
the notional categories to be mentioned below. These are radicals identical or 
similar in shape to Hausa or Arabic radicals with the same associated meaning. 
Apparent loans from Hausa account for 43 out of the 367 radicals of Types 1b 


and 2b, e.g. 
biy-o pay aun-o measure, atm 
shiry-o prepare jiyy-o nurse 
tuur-o push kaas-o fall short 


Such apparent loans from Hausa combine exclusively with Middle or 
Middle and Passive and not Active affixes.! But the same cannot be said of, 
apparent loans from Arabic. Though there is a group of 36 such apparent loans 
among radicals of Types 1b and 2b, there are quite as many among Types 1a 
and 2a (combining with Active and Active and Passive affixes), e.g. 


jaab-o reply (1b) halw-a pray in solitude (la) 
suum-o fast , tuuba repent 5 
yaal-o forgive (2b) naf-a be of use to (22) 
laih-o sacrifice 7 umr-& command. 57 


Tt is possible that there are two levels of loans, the hypothetically earlier ones 
combining with Active affixes, the remainder, as it were unassimilated, being 
marked by Middle affixes ; but there is no proof of this, and one can only list 
them according to their behaviour. 

35. A further 160 Type 1b and 2b radicals may conveniently be grouped 
under the notional eategories enumerated below, some of which have already 
been used in describing 3-Voice radicals (para. 25 above). In fact, as some of the 
examples show, the meaning of some Type 1b and 2b radicals is very close to 
that of some of the Type 3 radicals quoted in para. 20, when used with the 


Middle Voice. 
(1) Bodily postition 
e.g. dar-o stand, stop jood-o sit down ` 
tur-o stoop (cf. depp-o in para. 25) 
oppin-o squat umm-o gel up 


(cf. Bamt-o in para. 25) 


1 This was checked by suggesting to my informants (who are bilingual though Fula ie their 
mother tongue) a number of Hausa radicals which they did not normally use in Fula. Without 
exception they constructed them with Middle or Middle and Paamve, never with Aotive affixes. 
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(2) By action (especially with a conscious effort) 
(a) With a part of the body, e.g. 
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balance on the head dico-o kneel 


(cf. hof-o in para. 25) 
reach out the hand 
(cf. aaitin-o in para. 25) 


escape, elude 

(cf. los-o in para. 25) 
support oneself on 
(cf. tiig-o in para. 25) 


(3) Bodily motion, particularly in relation to some other person or thing? 


go round 
approach 
(cf. wodd-o in para. 30) 


throw (something) at 


pursue 
(cf. tokk-o in para. 26) 


care about 
persist 
trust 


(6) A smaller group, which may be called Speech reflecting a particular 


lii'y-o 


SoDt-o 


tugg-o 


fil-o 
Bad-o 


U£-0 
faag-o 


faal-o 
tin-o 
hool-o 


ja88-o0 welcome 


refuse 


36. The notional content of these six categories may perhaps be summarized 


sal-o 


hj 


\ 


` yell-o 
nisfi-o sniff 
. yuurn-o peep 
(b) With the whole body, e.g. 
dom-o bump into 
baas-o dodge 
fico-o * buck 
yin-o swim + 
e.g. 
magg-o/ma'y'y-o mount, climb 
yott-o arrive (at) 
saal-o go past 
(4) Phystcal assault or aim, e.g. 
udd-o attack 
fas-o rob 
tirf-o pounce on 
(5) Mental activities or frames of mind? e.g. 
hiim-o ponder 
huunj-o memorize 
sey-0 be happy 
' mental attitude, e.g. 
barr-o threaten 
tor-o beg 
yaas-0 condole with 


as ‘ deliberate activity with the body or mind or part of the body, especially 
with conscious reference to another person or thing’. This has proved a work- 
' able criterion for predicting with reasonable accuracy which Voice will be 


found in combination with a radical of a given meaning. It is also reminiscent 
of the direct reflexive meaning of the Middle with 3-Voice radicals. 
37. There remain, however, over 120 radicals of Types 1b and 2b which 


1 But radicals referring to involuntary, reflex processes combine with Aotive affixes, e.g. 


yi'-& see, nan-a hear, disl-a sneeze, ma'y'y-a blink. 


* But radicals referring to simple motion combine with Active affixes, e.g. yah-a walk, go, 


dogg-a run, war-a come, dill-a go. 


3 But radicals referring to involuntary, reflex mental processes combine with Active affixes, 


e.g. yejjit-a forget, siftor-a remember, annd-a know, and even fagm-a understand. 
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do not come under any of the above categories. They include 8 with a 
neuter meaning, resembling the neuter meaning of the Middle mentioned in 
para. 21 (e.g. laat-o become, lakkit-o be metamorphosed, fe'y'y-o happen), and 
some with retributive meaning which could perhaps be treated as extended 
radicals with the Retributive extension (cf. para. 8 (b) (i)) (e.g. noot-o reply, 
waat-o retaliate, toont-o give an answering shout). Others (e.g. galn-o sharpen, 
waanj-o wind thread, ladd-o grind (a pasty substance)) refer to manual processes 
and might have been expected to have Active affixes. But the majority have 
such multifarious meanings that they do not conveniently fit into any notional 
categories, and can only be listed as belonging to Type 1b or 2b as the case 
may be. 


SUMMARY 


38. To summarize: there is regular correlation between Voice and the 
radical, and between Voice and radical extensions, which may be classified as 
restrictive, non-restrictive, or de-restrictive according as they do or do no; 
restrict the Voice potentiality of the extended radical. Certain extensions 
always combine with Middle Voice, others never. Correlation between Voice 
and the number of objects is observable only in the case of 2-Voice and 3-Voice 
radicals. As regards meaning, a differential meaning, associated with tha 
various Voices, can be abstracted in the case of 3-Voice radicals and to a less 
extent with 2-Voice radicals. With 3-Voice radicals the differential meaninz 
of the Middle is usually reflexive (direct, indirect, or causative) or neuter, 
though certain tenses have particular meanings associated with them. No 
differential meaning can be ascribed to Voice in the case of 1-Voice radicals, 
but the majority of Middle-Voice radicals either are apparent loans from 
other languages, or else are associated with certain kinds of deliberate bodily 
or mental activity. 


2 On the analogy of rem-a cultivate, sett-a sharpen, sanny-a weave, nam-& grind, oto. 
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. SUFISM IN SOMALILAND: A STUDY IN TRIBAL 
ISLAM—II 


By I. M. Lews 
III. Cusmric RELIGION 


N the first part of this study we followed the development of the Süfi tariqa 

organization in Somaliland after the introduction of Islam and examined the 
functions exercised by Sifi communities in the social structure. We interpreted 
the closer social and genealogical assimilation of jamé‘as among the nomadic 
tribes in terms of lack of arable land available for the foundation of independent 
settlements. It was argued that the genealogical idiom in which social relations 
are normally described, especially amongst the nomads, is extended to the 
jama‘as by virtue of their identification with the Arabian genealogies of their 
sheiks. The incorporation of such Süfi genealogies was held to explain how the 
Somali lineage system is in its furthest extension extrapolated to the Qurayshitic 
lineage of the Prophet. Süfi and Somali tribal genealogies, it was suggested, 
have parallel religious functions which make such assimilation possible. In the 
light of these similarities of religious function, and, in order to provide a 
theological framework for the discussion of syncretism which concludes this 
essay, it will be necessary to make some attempt to compare pre-Islamic 
and Islamic Somali theology. This should reveal the factors which underlie 
the rise of Sufism in Somaliland. 0 

The present account of Cushitic religion in Somaliland is limited mainly 
to the Hawiye tribes of southern Somalia. Cushitic features of Hawiye belief 
and practice have been recorded in some detail by Cerulli ; information on the 
northern Somali is scanty and much less satisfactory. Religion only will be 
considered and pre-Islamic customs such as the levirate, sororate, circumcision 
and infibulation, etc., which are not specifically religious and do not in them- 
selves elucidate religious concepts will be ignored. As has been emphasized, 
Islam is interpreted through the medium of the earlier Cushitic substratum 
which is being continuously modified and progressively Islamized. In the 
present context it is not necessary to go into the racial history of Somaliland + 
in any detail beyond recalling that, even prior to the twelfth century,? the 
Somali had begun their southern expansion at the expense of their Galla 
(Cushitic) predecessors. As the Galla withdrew before the advancing Somali, 
they took much of their common Cushitic culture with them, while the Somali 
increasingly adopted Islam. Islam had, as we have seen, made its appearance 
in the coastal centres shortly after the Hejira. However, there are still to-day 
a few tribes which preserve much of their Cushitic culture unmodified by 
Muslim influence. The Hawiye retain sufficient of their old religion to indicate 
its general characteristics. 

1 For a tentative account see Lewis, 1955, 45-8. 3 See Huntingford, 1955, 19. 
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Zar and Waaq I 

The Supreme Being of Cushitic religion is a Sky God who is regarded as 
Father of the universe. The entire world of nature, including man and his 
possessions, is ultimately God's. The root-name for the Sky God may be Zar, 
since, according to Cerulli (1923, p. 2) Zar occurs in this context with only 
slight modifications in most Cushitic languages and is the form used among the 
pagan Agao whose religion has been taken as the archetype of Cushitic religion 
(cf. Ullendorff, 1955, pp. 63—4). Since, however, comparative study of the 
Cushitic languages is in its infancy this theory is uncertain. Among the northern 
Somali Eebbe (Father) is a common name for God—now Allah—and among 
the Hawiye of the south the word used is Waag (cf. Galla, Waaga1). Waag 
in northern Somaliland occurs in certain obscure expletives but is not generally 
used to designate God. Zür itself appears to occur in the form Saar, which, 
as we shall see, connotes a spirit-refraction accreted to Islam as a malignant 
jinn. Eebbe and Waag are now, of course, applied to Allah, and these Cushitic 
names and their derivatives are still found as personal and place-names. 

God’s exalted position is indicated in the songs addressed to Him. ‘ Children 
are Yours, women Yours, cattle Yours.’ ‘If You are pleased with our fine 
horses, take them. If our slaves please You, take them, and if our wives find 
favour in Your sight take them also.’ God is apprehended as He watches over 
creation in the sun’s light, just as man is aware of his surroundings through the 
gift of sight. Prayers run: ‘ Watch us God, You who have eyes, know and 
we shall know, for after You have known we know’.? ‘ Knowledge is Yours, 
sight is Yours, watch us with good eyes. Make us see well. Sight is Yours.’ 
The semantic relation is eyes, seeing, sun, and light. God’s eternal constancy is 
compared to the central-pole of the hut. ‘ May the central-pole be as of iron.’ 
Without support man’s house collapses, but God, ‘ the same without the central- 
pole ’, is full of wonder and power. Somali still sing ‘ This Sky, the same un- 
changing, without the central-pole according to the Divine Will’ (Cerulli, 
op. cit.). The Sky God's belt is the rainbow, and the rains are in his keeping 
as a gift for man ; certain individuals have power over the rains through their 
relation to God. 

Saar in Somali describes a state of possession by a spirit also called saar, 
The extreme symptoms are frenzy, fits, or madness, and the spirit itself is, in 
the Islamic setting, described as a kind of jinn whose malignant powers cause 
certain types of sickness. Among the eastern tribes of northern Somaliland 
* invisible ’ wadaad (see above) act similarly to saar but have less serious effects 
and are merely responsible for some minor forms of illness. Saar can be expelled 
by persons who have acquired mastery over the spirits through having them- 
selves been previously possessed. In northern Somaliland such ‘ doctors’ 
(alaqa) are generally women, for visitation is here confined almost exclusively 


1 For an excellent account of the religion of the Galla of Ethiopia see Huntingford, 1955 
74-87. 
2 of. Koran, Sura n, 30. 
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to this idi especially to the wealthy. Rich women who believe that a saar 
is troubling them have recourse to an alaga: poor women cannot afford to 
be afflicted by saar because treatment is costly. Such an illogical situation leads 
sceptical Somalis to abandon their belief in saar. This is not the place nor is 
there at present sufficient material on the social contexts in which saar are 
active, to enter into a sociological discussion of the subject. It seems possible, 
however, that we are concerned with a form of the witchcraft which is associated 
with wealth and polygamy elsewhere and which serves as a vehicle for jealousy 
and as a buttress of social status. Saar are expelled in the ‘ dance of the saar ' 
which is apparently fairly extensively practised in Somalia although violently 
opposed by Muslim wadaad. In northern Somaliland, where official opposition 
is such that many devout Muslims deny its existence,! the dance is sometimes 
still performed by women. It seems that the dance acts as a form of exorcism 
of the malevolent jinn causing possession, and perhaps less frequently as a 
means of attaining possession. In Somalia, the opening movement is called 
or-goys and consists of those assembled beginning to sing and to raise their arms 
thythmically towards the sky. Soon someone falls in a faint and his companions 
* beat the saar ’, forming a circle round him and breaking into ‘ the song of the 
saar ”, sung at first slowly and then with increasing tempo. Drumming, castanet- 
playing, and handclapping swell the singing. Slowly the fallen dancer revives, 
and moving his limbs in rhythm, seizes a knife or lighted brand which he thrusts 
between his teeth and dances into the semi-circle formed by the others. The 
tempo increases until the dancer again succumbs and falls panting to the ground. 
After a little he rises completely restored and the saar is said to have left him.? 
The dance is widely distributed among the Cushitic: peoples of north-east 
Africa and often the possessed dancer acts as an oracle? (see Leiris, 1934). 
Beyond the Cushitic areas, it occurs as far away as Egypt (Kahle, 1912), the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan (Trimingham, 1949, pp. 174-7), and even the Hijaz 
(Hurgronje, 1888-9, r, pp. 124-8). The explanation seems to be that the 
saar (Zar) dance has spread far beyond the bounds of Cushitic culture with 
the export of slaves from Ethiopia where it has its Cushitic origin (Cerulli, 
1933, xr, p. 35). 


Other Religious Concepts 

The realm of the Sky God includes a multitude of subsidiary spirits ; 
the spirits of the bush, certain animals, some snakes, scorpions, termites, 
and other insects frequently credited by Somali with malignant powers. In 


1 In fact in 1056 the British Somaliland Protectorate Advisory Council unanimously 
that legislation should be introduced to make the practice of saar rites illegal. War Somali Sidi, 
No. 60, 28 April 1955. 

* Among the Cushitic Agao of Gondar in northern Ethiopia, the refractions of the Sky God 
(Zar) which possess people are called air, are associated especially but not exclusively with 
women, are inherited in the family, and have genealogies corresponding to their territorial 
distribution (Leiris, 19034 (1), 184, 126). 

3 The Afar (Danakil) of southern Eritrea and of Ethiopia have a similar ceremony in which 
the possessed dancer is called jentle (jinn 1). Bee Licata, 1885, 267; Thesiger, 1935, 8. 
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certain situations tribes are described as linked to trees and animals which 
are addressed by maternal kinship names, but the connexion does not appear 
to be totemic. Spirit-refractions are said to have their seats in those possessed, 
and, among the Cushitic Agao of Gondar in Ethiopia the spirit-ridden subject 
is referred to as the spirit's ‘ horse’. A similar spirit is encountered and over- 
come in the crossing the threshold ceremony (kalagaad) which marks a male 
child’s first expedition outside his mother’s hut. The baby is carried over the 
threshold by his mother’s brother (Cerulli, 1919, p. 23). Although generally 
obscured by and syncreted in Islam, divining and various forms of sympathetic 
magic are still practised. Ordeals and oath-taking by swearing on stones are 
used to establish testimony. Charms and amulets, especially as prophylactics, 
enjoy wide popularity. Their efficacy, now, of course, depends upon associa- 
tion with the Holy Koran. In this context it is perhaps not irrelevant to 
mention the fire-kindling ceremony of dabshid which is widely observed and 
marks the commencement of the solar year." The festival is condoned in some 
parts of Somalia by representing it as a Muslim expiatory rite ; in one district 
it is known as the ‘ feast of beating ’. 

In southern Somaliland death is regarded as a transformation. In the grave 
the corpse lies clothed and provided with a supply of food. The dead are 
remembered in periodical ceremonies (‘ sweeping the tomb’) at which cattle 
are slaughtered and food distributed amongst the poor, slaves and servants, 
and the aged. Gifts of food and clothes are sometimes offered, often in response 
to dreams. ‘I dreamt that my father showed me his torn clothes. Here are 
some clothes, let him take them.’ Or agam, ‘I have given my dead mother an 
ox, now my father is thin and hungry and wants something to fatten him. 
Here is another ox, let him come and take it’. Old men are constantly pre- 
occupied in amassing their wih la-i-gàá digo (what is buried with me) and, 
according to Cerulli, on occasion set aside as much as three-quarters of their 
inheritance for the performance of ' sweeping the tomb ' ceremonies after their 
death. Sacrifice (Waag da‘tl, Rabbibart) plays, as we have seen, an important ` 
part in the life of the Somali. From the structural point of view its crucial form is 
the annual celebration held at the tombs of the founding ancestors of lineages. 
The assimilation within Islam of this, the most vital aspect of sacrifice in 
relation to the lineage system, will be discussed below. 

To recapitulate: a brief description has been given of the Cushitic world 
of power manifest in an apparently incoherent and rather vague hierarchy 
of refractions of the Sky God (Waaq). This world presided over by God comprises 
the phenomena which we call ‘ natural’; the sun, moon, and stars, the winds, 
rainbow, rains, and the rest, as well as the more contiguous parts of nature, 
the hills, trees, and water, which make up man’s immediate surroundings. 
Certain configurations of these phenomena are fraught with power, available 
sometimes to ritual experts only, sometimes to whoever chances to cross their 
path. One of the tribal religious expert’s (wadaad) special skills is his knowledge 

1 See Lewis, 1966, 62. 
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of the skies and power to interpret the movements of the heavenly bodies 
(Cerulli, 1929, 1931 (2)). But power appears too in the interaction of the more 
remote phenomena of the skies with man’s immediate environment. At Lugh- 
Ferrandi in Somalia, for example, the moon is believed to set in a clump of 
tamarind bushes and whoever is touched by a falling leaf as the moon disappears 
will die (Ferrandi, 1903, p. 300). Many similar examples could be cited. Apart 
from individual, chance, and private, rather than collective, relations with the 
world of power, such as those indicated and, for example, in the saar dance, 
the influence of God appears at a higher structural level and correspondingly 
higher potential in tribal sacrifice. We have already noticed how the religious 
nature of chieftaincy is established in sacrifice and how a chief may have 
powers of rainmaking. The chief was seen to have a special relation with God. 
From his sanctity follows his power to bless and curse his people and the force 
of the fire within him which makes his glance ' the burning eye’ (tl kulud). 


IV. SUFISM AND SYNCRETISM 
Sufism and the Shars'a 

Muslim mystical theosophy may be regarded as embodying the vital and 
flexible spirit of Islam. Like all mysticism Sufism concentrates on the personal 
relationship between the believer and God, and must be regarded by those who 
consider that the core of religion is to be found in an ' I-Thou ' relationship 
as the mainspring of Islam. The Shari‘a—the law of the Islamic community— 
originated in a theocracy which had transcended the bonds of tribalism, and 
has in its subsequent elaboration always referred (in theory at least) to a 
religious state. That part of the Shari‘a which relates only to purely ritual or 
religious observance applies equally well to tribe or state because it deals with 
the relations of the believer to God, but the sectors of the Shari‘a which elaborate 
& corpus of private and public law based upon the concept of citizenship are 
not applicable, save with major limitations, to a stateless tribal society. 
The ecological dichotomy reflected in the divergence between nomadism 
and sedentary cultivation in Somaliland, which as we have seen, is ultimately 
responsible for the two different types of jama'a organization—dependence and 
identification in the case of the nomads, independence from tribal allegiance and 
less close assimilation in the case of the cultivators—operates in the same 
sense here. In the urban centres of the coast and in the arable lands of the south 
where the lineage principle has largely disintegrated, the purely legal as opposed 
to purely religious—to make a separation which in traditional Islam is largely 
artificial—ordinances of the Shari‘a naturally have wider jurisdiction? But 

1 It would be misleading to overemphasize the significance of this distinction, since, except 
in the earliest centuries of Islam there has always been a wide divergence between the theory and 
practice of the Sharl'a in all Muslim countries. 

3 This is reflected, perhaps fortuitously, in the extent to which the qüdi's competence in the 
administration of the §hari‘a has been recognized by the Governments of British and Italian 
Somaliland. In Somalia gadis have a limited jurisdiction in criminal proceedings, while in British, 
Somaliland criminal cases are expressly excluded from their jurisdiction. See Lewis, 1955, 124 ; 
Anderson, 1954, 43 ff. For the Arabs, cf. Montagne, 1947, 96. 
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amongst the nomadic Somali the application of the Shari'a ! tends to be restricted 
to intra-tribal affairs and certain matters of personal status. Its relevance 
outside this narrow field is, of course, recognized by the tribesman but is not 
always upheld in practice. Even within the tribe, the jurisdiction of the Shari‘a 
is limited by the force of tribal custom (feer, tastuur)—not an unusual situation 
in the Muslim world. It is true that the recognition given to the Shari‘a in 
the British and Italian judicial systems provides an extended mechanism 
for the regulation of external tribal relations. Thus the Shari‘a is one of the 
sources of the law in the settlement of tribal disputes although the case may not . 
be heard in a qüd?'s court. There are, however, many wadaad issuing from the 
largas who practise as güdts outside the governmental judicial structure. 
The scope of their application of the Shari‘a, although supported by strong 
religious sanctions, is limited by the power of the tribal chiefs. This state of 
affairs represents the traditional social order before the advent of the Pax 
Britannica or the Paz Italiana. Despite these differences in the jurisdiction 
allowed to the Shari‘a, there is little difference between the nomads and culti- 
vators in the importance attached to the fundamental principles of Islam. 
Except for a few tribes who have remained relatively sheltered from Muslim 
influence, the five ‘ Pillars of the Faith '—the profession of the Faith; prayers; 
fasting, somewhat irregularly observed perhaps ; almsgiving ; and pilgrimage— 
seem to be universally practised. Competent witnesses have generally been 
struck by the devoutness of the Somali tribesman. 

There is, of course, no opposition between Sufism as a movement and the 
schools of Muslim law, but the material reviewed in this essay suggests that 
Siifi theosophy—as opposed to the Shari'a—is in its basic principles particularly 
suited to Somali society. These principles have been firmly assimilated while 
what in the Shari‘a is inapplicable to a tribal society has been largely ignored. 
The further penetration of Islam and the Shari‘a is opposed and retarded by 
the barrier of tribal custom, part but not all of which relates directly to the 
lineage organization whose interaction with Islam we have been considering. 
On the other hand, various customs, which appear to have no necessary con- 
nexion with the lineage system nor to be essential to nomadism, persist and 
resist the full application of the Shari‘a. On the whole, however, Somali society 
has interpreted Islamic institutions in the light of its own tribal structure and 
has produced the Süfi organization which I have outlined. But it would be 
wrong to argue that because Somali tribalism is opposed to the application of 
the Shari‘a the only possible response is Sufism. The difference between the 


+ According to Cucinotta, 1921 (1), 84, the important gources of Sharra in Somalia are: 
al-Nawawi's Minhaj at-Talibin ; the works of Isma‘il Muqri (Brockelmann, GAL, 1,190; Suppt., 
mi, 264), and of Abū Ishaq agh-Shirazi (O. Lofgren (ed.), Arabische Texte zur... Aden, Uppsala, 
1950, 20, 55, 94 i£). Subsidiary sources are: Ibn al-Qāsim al-Ghazzi's Fath al-Gharib; Abu 
Yahya Zakariyé’ al-Angüri's Fath al-Wahhdb (Brockelmann, GAL, 1, 395-6), and Muhammad 
agh-Shirbini’s al-Ignà' fi hall al Fath (Brockelmann, GAL, Suppt., 11, 441 ff.). See also M. Maino's 
interesting article, ‘La valutazione del danno alla persone nella dottrma giurdica musulmana ’, 
Meridiano Somalo, Novembre, 1961. 
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theory and application of the Shari‘a has always been considerable, in state 
as well as tribe. The suitability of Sufism to the conditions of Somali society 
is much more important than the impracticality of part of the Shari‘a. We 
turn now to consider the adoption of Sufism in terms of the assimilation of 
Süfi theosophy to Somali pre-Islamic belief. 


The Nature of God and His World 

Although cleazly delineated with greater precision, the absolute supremacy 
of Allah (indicated in the believer’s submission (slam) to Him) closely resembles 
the omnipotence of the Sky God. Asin the cult of Waag, men are God's creatures 
subject to His -Will and must live in constant fear of Him and praise Him 
always. Similarly to Waaq, Allah stands at the centre of His universe as its 
Supreme Power and Creator. The Muslim doctrine of determinism finds its 
orude parallel in the attitude of submission and resignation in the face of 
Waaq. But Muslim fatalism is more rigidly determined and more elaborately 
worked out, since man's actions are predetermined and set down in the tablet 
which is before God, similar to that Divine Archetype from which the Koran 
was delivered to the Prophet. The same tendency towards a greater systematiza- 
tion in Islam finds expression in the much more clearly defined position of 
Allah in the awarding of right and punishment of evil. Waaq upholds right 
‘but there is little indication that He does much more. Muslim eschatology 
accordingly strikes a new note. Death was a transformation but not to an 
exact equivalent of the anthropomorphic Muslim paradise. Formerly the 
spirits of the dead were to a certain extent localized about the sites of their 
tombs. We shall examine below the way in which this affects the reverence 
paid by Somali to the tombs of Muslim saints. Fundamentally, however, 
man’s relation to Waag closely mirrors his relation to Allah and it is hardly 
surprising that Somali should now apply the names of the former Cushitic 
Sky God to Allah and call Him Eebbe and Waag. 

The fact that Islam is a ‘ revealed religion ’ appears at first sight to constitute 
a fundamental difference between the two religions. But whereas there is 
apparently nothing in the cult of Waag comparable to the tradition of revela- 
tion of Allah to the earlier prophets and finally to Mohammed as the ‘ Seal’, 
Süfi theology has concentrated on those texts and traditions! referring to 
the immanence of God in the world and has interpreted these as justifying 

a continued revelation and more immediate knowledge of Allah. In Sufism, 

emphasis has veered from the position of the Sunna towards an interpretation 
of the Prophet’s role as that of logos, and the approach to Allah has been 
correspondingly widened. The approach to God, first through the Prophet, 
and then through Süfi sheiks and saints, finds its parallel in the association 
of sacrifice to Waaq with lineage ancestors. 

Comparison of the pre-Islamic Somali spirit-world with Muslim angelology 


1 For a readily accessible compilation of hadithe used by Siifis as a basis for their ascetic and 
theosophical interpretation of theology see Arberry, 1950, 24-30. 
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and demonology reveals again the much higher degree of — € in 
thelatter. In Muslim theology, angels, pre-eminent amongst whom is Gabriel, 
generally figure as Divine Messengers created by God to serve and worship 
Him. They are charged with recording man's actions in this life, receiving 
his soul in heaven, and acting as his counsel on the day of judgment. On the 
other hand, jinn are those rebellious spirits created similarly to man, but of 
fire in place of earth, and committed to Solomon's keeping, who seek to lead 
man astray and to subvert the teachings of the prophets. It is as jinn that the 
majority of pre-Islamic spirits previously associated with Waaq are assimilated 
in Islam. This is illustrated in the following tale current among the Gasar 
Gudda tribe of Somalia. ‘Solomon, son of David, on whom be peace, commanded 
all men, all the animals, the wind, spirits, and demons, the entire kingdom of the 
Great King. One day the jinn were at work as usual, and Solomon, leaning 
against a tree, séemed to be watching them although he gave no sign of repose. 
Solomon was dead, but remained supported by the tree while the jinn unaware 
of what had happened went on with their work. At last the termites succeeded 
in eating their way through Solomon's support precipitating him heavily on to 
the ground. The jinn quickly ran to the spot and saw that the son of David 
was dead. They began to rejoice for now they could stop working since their 
master was dead. They hastened to the termites and made a pact with them, 
saying, ' You make your nest of earth and we will bring the water for its 
strengthening ". From this time forth jinn and termites are in alliance’ 
(Ferrandi, 1903, p. 309). Here within Islam the spirits attendant upon the 
mysterious construction of termite mounds are associated with j$nn in Solomon’s 
keeping. The relation ‘ spirits—termites' is given Muslim sanction in Solomon’s 
authority over jinn. Similarly the source of the efficacy of divination, ordeals, 
charms, and prophylactic amulets has been transferred from Waag to Allah 
when beneficent and to jinn when mischievous or evil. Now the favourite 
amulet ıs the Süfi rosary (iusbañ) whose 99 beads remind the believer of the 
innumerable praise-names of Allah and help him to perform his prayer-tasks. 
Perhaps equally popular as amulets are small leather pouches armed with 
inscriptions from the Koran. Thus phenomena which formerly owed their 
power to some connexion with Waag now originate in Allah, the ultimate 
source of all power." Saar spirits are described by Somali as a kind of jinn. 
The whole spirit hierarchy of Waaq is being progressively Islamized. This is a 
process which naturally also applies to God’s attributes. Among the Gasar 
Gudda, again, the rainbow, from being the Sky God’s belt, has become the path 
good souls take to heaven, although it is also contended by some to be the smoke 
made by rain falling upon termite hills. Rain-drops are believed to turn into 
angels (an understandable evaluation); thunder (uri) is the voice of angels 
(malaika) or the noise of their combat in striving to stop rain. Lightning 


1 of. the fate of the pre-Islamic Gods and spirits in Arabia, Koran, Sura xxxvu. For general 
indications of the universality of such synoretisms in Islam, see Gibb, 1947, 23 ff.; Milliot, 
1949, 643. i 
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(birk) darts forth from the armpits of melek Mikail, the archangel Michael. 
Michael (Sura, 11) appears thus to be taken as a symbol of war. These are a 
few examples indicative of the way in which the Muslim spirit hierarchy is 
understood in terms of Cushitic cosmology. 


The sab in Islam 

The traditions which surround the outcast artisan peoples of Somaliland 
provide illuminating material for the study of the interaction of pre-Islamic 
and Muslim religion. The sab: Yibir, Tumaal, Midgaan, etc., leather-workers, 
saddlers, smiths, and ‘ sweepers’, who act as hunters and mercenaries, and 
perform other menial tasks for Somalis, are shrouded in an aura of magic and 
witchoraft. Their position lies between that of freedom and slavery and they 
may perhaps be described most appropriately as bondsmen. They lack almost 
all those rights common to freeborn Somali (Lewis, 1955, pp. 51-5). They 
have no political rights vis-à-vis Somalis, they own no tribal lands, and in no 
place do they constitute an independent territorial group. In all their relations 
with freeborn Somalis they act through the noble Somali family to which 
they are attached as servants. They are separated from freemen by the usual 
barriers to commensalism. sab are also supposed to speak amongst themselves 
special dialects which are hardly intelligible to freeborn Somali. Because of 
their habit of eating portions of meat (head, tripe, and feet) which noble Somali 
scorn and class with pork as unclean in a religious sense, they are branded as 
being in a perpetual state of ritual impurity (ntjaas). For the same reason 
they are often referred to as ‘ corpse-eaters * (bakhis‘une). Of this despised class 
the Yibir are especially interesting. They enjoy a high reputation for magic 
and sorcery and wander through the country blessing newly born children 
and newly wedded couples. They receive in return small gifts which are 
recognized to be due to them by right and could only be refused at the risk of 
incurring grave misfortune. These presents made to Yibir are represented by 
Somali as part of the compensation owing to them in perpetuity for the murder 
of their ancestor Muhammad Hanif by Sheik Au Barkhadle? Sheik Au 
Barkhadle is associated with Sheik Ishaaq, founder of the Isħaaq tribal family, 
as one of those who brought Islam to Somaliland from Arabia. In fact, according 
to tradition, he was summoned to Somaliland to deal with the pagan magician 
Muhammad Hanif. The Yibir ancestor was tricked into entering a mound which 
Au Barkhadle’s superior powers caused to collapse imprisoning the unfortunate 
magician inside. Thus in this context was the pre-eminence of Islam established. 
Associated with the mysterious disappearance of their ancestor is the belief 
that no one has ever seen a dead Yibir. These traditions describing the origin 


1 Ferrandi, 1903, 298 ff. 

5 Cerulli, RAL, ser. 6, 1v, 1931, 67, has suggested that Saint Au Barkhadle (‘ Au Bakhardi’), 
whose tomb at the site named after the sheik is a favourite place of pilgrimage of the Habr Awal 
tribe, may be identified with Yisuf Barkatla, ancestor of ‘Umar Walashma', founder of the 
Ifat dynasty. For the position of the tomb see Drake-Brockman, 1912, 217 ff. 

3 The Yibir ancestor bears, in point of name and ciroumstance, some superficial resemblance 
to the Shi‘ite ‘hidden’ Imam Muhammad ibn al-Hanafiya. 
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of the customary gifts to Yibir are to a certain extent inconsistent with present 
practice inasmuch as normally an unattached Yibir is not covered by blood- 
compensation. But it is significant that what is feared and what is revered 
should be attributed to a common origin in which pagan sorcery is overcome by 
Muslim baraka. 


Saar Rites and Dhikr 

To return to the saar dance. It is evident that this ceremony has inherent 
susceptibility to syncretism in the services (dhikr) of the Siifitarigas. Especially 
is this true of the most popular forms of the dhikr, where trance states in which 
‘fading’ or ‘death’ of self, believed to result in mystical union with God, 
are induced by direct stimulation. The dhikr held by the Alimediya at their 
annual pilgrimage to the tomb of Sheik Ali Maye Durogba have been described 
as follows. ‘Thousands come to the tomb from all parts of Somalia. The 
festival lasts fifteen days and culminates in a great dhikr on the last night when 
the pilgrims form an immense circle and, to the accompaniment of singing, 
recite their formulae in raucous saw-like voices rhythmically swaying their 
bodies. This continues until day-break. Once they have got well worked-up, 
large numbers fall foaming to the ground in induced epileptic convulsions’ 
(Barile, 1935). This is neither an informed nor a sympathetic description but 
it serves to indicate how closely the tariqa dhikr resembles the saar dance and 
suggests a syncretism which is well established in Egypt and elsewhere.’ 
The similarities between the attainment of spirit possession (or the release from 
possession) and absorption in Allah which are the objects of the dance and the 
dhikr respectively have already been pointed out. 


The Assimilation of Baraka 

In the foregoing various aspects of the conversion of spirit-refractions of 
Waag to Mushm equivalents have been discussed. These are variations upon 
the general principle of the translation of Cushitic power into Muslim baraka.* 
From the functional standpoint the most fundamental application of this 
exchange is that underlying the absorption of Safi genealogies which leads 
ultimately, as I have suggested, to the inclusive ascription of the Somali people 
to the Qurayshitic lineage of the Prophet. For it is this equivalence which 
permits Muslim saints to be venerated and communed with in sacrifice and 
prayer at the sites of former pre-Islamic shrines. Shrines which were formerly 
venerated for their Cushitic power are now venerated for their Muslim baraka. 
These are the places which famous Somali Muslim saints are believed to have 
visited in their peregrinations or at which they are believed to have appeared to 
believers in dreams. Tombs are scattered all over Somaliland and more of them 
are places of manifestation or visitation than the actual burial grounds of the 
saints whose baraka is sought in pilgrimage to them. Thus as in all Muslim 

1 See Massignon, Enc. Ia., 1v, 008. 


3 Among the Christian and Muslim Agao of Gondar this synoretısm leads to the coexistenoe of 
Zar Abba Yusef (Christian) and Zar Sheik Muhammad (Muslim); Leiris, 1984 (1), 126-9. 
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countries, old shrines continue to command respect although the source of their 
power has been transferred to Islam. The veneration of saints’ tombs has, 
however, a more specific significance since it is through sacrifice to eponymous 
ancestors at such local shrines that tribal relations were maintained with Waaq 
at all levels of the social structure. Moreover, the emphasis placed on genealogies 
and the importance attached to eponymous ancestors, celebrated at their tombs, 
have promoted and continue to promote the adoption of Süfi genealogies and 
the transfiguration of the founders of farigas and jama'as into eponymous 
tribal founders. Thus within Islam the ancestors of clans and clan segments are 
represented as saints or sheiks, while the whole system is validated in the 
attribution of Somali origins to immigrant Arabians, in the case of tribal 
families, to figures such as Ishaaq and Daarood. This process, in turn, is facili- 
tated by the continuous immigration of Arabs which provides the historical 
component in Somali traditions of descent from Arabia. 

This short discussion of Cushitic religion and its Islamization has been 
included to provide a framework for the study of Somali and Siifi institutions 
which forms the substance of this paper. The apparent similarity of the concepts 
of Cushitic power, immanent in Somali genealogies, and beraka, immanent 
in Sufi genealogies, which attach to the institutions of sacrifice to founding 
tribal ancestors and to saint worship respectively, underlies the transfiguration 
of tribal founders into Islamic saints. The organization of both cults depends 
upon a lineage system in which religious power of a similar nature inheres. 
It has seemed appropriate to investigate the nature of the power inherent 
in Somali genealogies (independent of Sifi accretion) by viewing it in the general 
setting of the pre-Islamic hierarchy of Cushitic power. The spirit-refractions 
of Waag could hardly be supposed to bear no relation to the religious functions 
of Somali genealogies and the significance of these genealogies is, as we have 
seen, elucidated by considering their functions in Cushitic religion. The 
persistence of pre-Islamic beliefs and customs is a commonplace in Islamic 
countries. In particular, the syncretism of pre-Islamic ‘ animistic’ cults is 
frequently described in the literature on Islam. The assimilation of such cults 
to Muslim baraka is well attested. There is therefore nothing new in the general 
scope of this essay. But it has been my object to try to trace in detail the 
mechanism of this assimilation in relation to Sufism on the one hand, and, on 
the other, to the lineage organization which is the basic principle of Somali 
social organization. I have suggested, and I believe this could be substantiated 
by reference to many other parts of Muslim Africa and to Arabia, that Sufism 
although in origin a product of the sophisticated and highly civilized centres of 
the Muslim world, is eminently suitable to tribal society. Especially is this 
true of certain features of its religious organization. In tribal societies where 
stress is placed upon the power of lineage ancestors to mediate between man 
and God, Sufism provides an interpretation of Islam which, while preserving 
the supreme absoluteness of Allah, mitigates the uniqueness of the Prophet 
in favour of more accessible and more immediate intercessors. 
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SANZA, A CHARACTERISTIC FEATURE OF ZANDE 
LANGUAGE AND THOUGHT 


By E. E. EvaNS-PRITCHARD 


N my book Witchcraft, oracles and magic among the Azande (1937) there 
emerged from the treatment of these three topics a picture of some features 
of the Zande mind, revealing itself often as a suspicious, distrustful, hostile 
mind. Another facet of this mentality is revealed in the Zande concept of 
sanza (pl. asanza). 1 
Frs. C. R. Lagae and V. H: Vanden Plas in their excellent La langue des 
Azande (vol. x, 1922, p. 140) translate this word ' animosité, haine, jalousie. 
Sanzale kpwotolo yo: la haine de moi dans ton corps, tu me portes de la haine 
(à noter que le possessif le, pronom suffixé, amène la traduction littérale 
suivante: ma haine dans ton corps; c'est-à-dire: la haine qu'il porte à 
mon égard). Sanzale vulo yo ku ti le: ma haine (la haine que tu as pour moi) 
dans ton ventre à mon égard. Sanza bangtltse: haine de l'oeil, signifie un 
clin d'œil. Celui qui constate que son interlocuteur cligne des yeux à une 
tierce personne, le prend généralement en mauvaise part. Sanzako namanga 
le: la haine de lui (c'est-à-dire: contre lui) me travaille’. It is strange that 
they do not give ‘ proverb ' as one of the meanings of the word. The dictionary 
compiled by the English missionaries Canon and Mrs. E. C. Gore (Zande and 
English dictionary, 1931, p. 138) lists separately, as though they were two 
different words, sanza ‘ parable, proverb ', and sanza ‘ (with verbs ba or gumba), 
spite, hate, envy, jealousy. Sanza bangirtse,! a meaning look, a wink, a scornful 
or disdainful look’. They are, however, the same word and I hope to show, 
among other things, why proverbs are referred to by a word which also means 
spite, hate, envy, and jealousy. 
I do not intend to give a long list of Zande proverbs, only a few as examples. 
A hundred specimens are given by Canon Gore (A Zande grammar, n.d. [1931], 
pp. 134-46) and a vastly greater number by Fr. S. Bervoets ‘“ Hinapai ” : 
Enige spreekwoorden van bij de Zande’, Zatre, 1952, 1953, and 1954); but 
my slight knowledge of Flemish is insufficient for a full appreciation of Fr. 8. 
Bervoets’ study. What I intend to do rather is to see what light is shed on 
Zande ways of thought by a consideration of what Azande mean by sanza, 
in the course of which we may also learn how they use proverbs and think of 
their use. 
Some examples of proverbs or aphorisms in more or less our sense of the 
words, with Zande comments on them, are as follows (I give a free translation) : 
(1) I ni kpisidi bakumba na gani kpata roko ‘they bury an elder with his 
old barkeloth'. Comment: ‘In the past when an elder died he was buried 
with his old wife, the one who was always at hand to see to his wants. People 
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said that she was his old barkcloth. It was the custom to bury princes with 
their old barkcloths, that is, with their wives’. (Before Europeans began 
to administer Zandeland wives of princes, and sometimes of important com- 
moners also, were, at any rate sometimes, buried alive with their dead husbands.) 

(2) Wo na ora nga rimo vu te ° a snake does not disown its name '. Comment : 
* Azande ask one another what are their clans. If I meet a man on the path 
and I ask him what is his clan he speaks out the name of his true clan; he 
would not hide it, because a snake does not disown its name. The meaning of 
this is that you must never hide your clan. Even if it is not & good clan name, 
you must not hide it’. (Fr. S. Bervoets gives wo naoranga ngbwatungalu te 
‘ de slang verloochent haar geslacht niet ’.) 

(3) Aboro ni ta gunde be go, ya sumba we u i a gunde be ru “when people 
were afraid of the termite mound cricetus said that it was he they feared ’. 
Comment: ‘A man says he is going to kill another on account of adultery 
with his wife. His prince calms him and says to him that it is better for the 
offender to pay spears in compensation ; and the husband consents to what 
the prince says. He says to the offender “ I am afraid of the prince, while you 
think I am afraid of you. If it were not for the prince I would kill you. It is 
that when people were afraid of the termite mound cricetus said it was he 
they feared ". The cricetus is a tiny beast which flees at the sight of man 
into a deserted termite round or into a hillock ; the man just stands wondering 
at the firmness of the termite mound’. (Gore has ? mi ta ora go, sumba ki ya, 
u 1 a ora ru ‘as they swerved because of the anthill, the cricetus thought it 
was he they were running from’; and he comments that this هد‎ said ‘ of the 
man whose wrongdoing is overlooked or forgiven, and who thinks it is because 
they are afraid of him’. Fr. S. Bervoets haa i nttaora go, sumba ki ya : i naora 
lu ‘ ze zijn voor de termietenheuvel gaan lopen (uit de weg gegaan en de sumba 
(veldrat) zegt “ zij vrezen mij’’)’. 

(4) I ms wn bawo rago zo ru ' they know a male snake at the time of roasting 
it’. Comment: ‘If you have done a man some wrong, such as committing 
adultery with his wife, he being ignorant of it, other men will tell you that you 
had better stop acting as you are acting because the husband might get to know 
about it. It is about that that you speak this sanza ; however, it is as though 
one said “ you will know it on that day when it comes out, you will then know 
the truth of it". It is about that that one says they know a male snake at the 
time of roasting it; because when they begin to roast a python its male member 
rises to come right out with the heat, so that people see it, whereas before, 
when it was alive, it was hidden’. (Gore’s comment: ‘A man's character is 
known at the time of trial or testing ’.) 

(5) Ba gude wwe te ‘a child has not two fathers’. Comment: ‘There is 
a man whose father has died. After his father's death he is truly miserable, 
for his kinsmen are not agreeable to him, nor also do they marry him & wife. 
He begins to prosper by his own endeavour and marries several wives and 
begets children by them. His kinsmen come to his home but they get nothing 
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to eat there and they begin to speak ill of him, saying that he is a mean fellow. 
He brews beer and invites all his kinsmen to come and drink it. When they 
are all assembled he rises and speaks to them thus “ Why have you spoken ill 
of me, seeing that I prospered by my own endeavour and no one married me 
a wife? A child has not two fathers; because these many children, I alone 
am their father. If my father were alive, it is he who would think of me”’’. 

(6) Sa gara a kati rogo mbara yo ‘the lizard’s tail broke off in play’. 
Comment: ‘ This means that there is a man who jokes with you all the time, 
but his joking is not straight, it has malice in it for you. It is such that should 
you lose your temper with him he will lose his also and wish to have a quarrel 
with you. It is about this that people speak this sanza, because the man’s 
joking is not well-intentioned’. (Gore’s comment: ‘Do not get angry when 
at play’. Fr. 8. Bervoets gives: Sa gala nakt rogo mbaro ‘ de staart van de 
hagedis breekt af onder ’t spel’, and some variants.) 

(7) Gude a ri ga bako kondo mbiko badia bako * & child has eaten his father’s 
hen on account of his father’s friend’. Comment: ‘In the past an elder did 
not eat a hen with his son in any circumstances. It is that when his friend 
arrived and he cooked a hen for his friend, his friend called the son of this owner 
of the homestead to come and eat it with him. The child’s father said “ you 
eat first and then I will give what is left over to the child ". His friend would 
not give way and the child came and sat down to eat the hen with his father’s 
friend. It is about that that he spoke this sanza’. 

(8) I na yugo nga sanza fu awiri tra sanza te ‘they do not teach a sanza 
to the children of a person who knows it’. Comment: ‘ The meaning of this 
is that a man should not try and teach a prince sanza, because it was the princes 
who originated sanza. Princes tell Azande not to teach them sanza, who are 
princes, because it was they who started sanza '. 

(9) Anyogi na batika zt ‘a bee has begotten a fly’. Comment: ‘A man 
begets many children and he watches them carefully all the time and he sees 
that one of them is stupid and he says “‘ the bee gave birth to a fly ". For the 
bee is a courageous insect and one not to be trifled with. It is that this out- 
standing man has begotten children who are not all alert as he is’. (Fr. Bervoets 
gives: nioge vungi azi ‘ de bie heeft vliegen gebaard ’.) 

(10) I nt kpe miri bi ango kina ngba ru yo ‘ they rub the black dog's dung 
in its own mouth’. Comment: ' This means that they do not kill a man on 
account of what another has done, only on account of what he himself has done. 
If a man has done ill they do not say on account of that man who always goes 
about with him that it is good to act as though that friend of his had done the 
ill’. (If the black dog steals things they kill it, and not the red dog.) 

(11) Bamongo yo na nye nga ko o gbua te ‘a man does not go on laughing 
for no reason '. Comment: ‘ If a man is smiling he has had a good meal and is 
satisfied ; laughter appeals to you then. If you are hungry or sick, laughter 
altogether leaves your lips; if a man jokes then it does not at all please you. 
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Therefore people speak this sanza, saying that there is no laughter without 
a cause’. 

(12) Gbate a siri kunduru ni sa ru ‘ the francolin has rent its crop by itself’ 
(in trying to escape from a trap). Comment: ' This means that a man gives 
you something, saying ' do not mention it to anyone". You then go and 
meet a company of men and say to them “ you, you are hungry; I have eaten 
something good ". It is about this that they say that the francolin has rent its 
crop. You talk about that food which is in your stomach ; if a witch hears it 
he bewitches you, thinking about your having eaten something good ; it is as 
though you yourself had told him to rip open your stomach, of your own doing, 
since you said that you had eaten something, for it was on account of that that 
they bewitched you’. (Gore gives gbate nga mo na siri kunduru ? ‘ aro you a 
partridge that ripped open its (own) crop ?’. He comments : ‘ do not lie against ١ 
yourself ’.) 

(13) Boro ns kpamu i$ nt nt wiri nzaga kurani ‘a man scratches himself 
with the nail of his companion’. A man gains a reputation for generosity by 
being free with the goods of others. Another version is boro na kpama nga 
it nt na wirt nzaga kura te ‘a man does not scratch himself with the nail of 
another’. Comment: ‘ This is as though one said, a man’s possession, I cannot 
give it to you, he would take it from you’. 

(14) Ka renvo rundu bamo tt ngia u arundu ro a ‘if a cane rat bit your 
father, perhaps it will bite you also’. Those who have injured others may 
injure you too 

(15) Mbara nga mo, mo na imi ira ati * ‘are you an elephant that killed 
the owner of the garden?’ First an elephant spoils the garden and then it 
kills its owner. This is adding, as we say, insult to injury, as when a man commits 
adultery and then insults the husband. (Gore’s comment: ‘are you angry 
with a man for keeping what's his own ? ’.) 

(16) I na gumba nga remo sumba na go te ' they do not criticize the cricetus 
to the termite mound’. One does not speak ill of a man in the presence of his 
friend, his kinsman, his blood-brother, or his relative-in-law. The cricetus 
has its home in termite mounds. Fr. S. Bervoets has: $ na penga limo sumba 
` ma go te ‘men noemt de veldrat niet m het oor van de termietenheuvel ’. 

(17) Fufurafu na ke pati mire mama ‘the butterfly circles near leopard’s 
dung’. Comment: ‘Should you be journeying with your child and trouble 
start between you and some man and should he, while leaving you alone, 
turn on your child to beat him, you say to him in sanza “ the butterfly circles 
near leopard's dung’’. This sanza began with regard to a prince’s things. If 
you trifle with a prince’s thing your companions say to you “ you circle near 
leopard's dung ". This means that a prince is dangerous like a leopard, which. 
does not play with a man’. (Fr. S. Bervoets translates this : ‘ de vlinders staan. 
rond de drek van de luipaard ’.) 

(18) I a kuru vura ngbaya ku kpakasira yo ‘ they begin the war on the maize 
on the pumpkin leaves’. Comment: ‘This means that a man comes and, as. 
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he looks at you, suddenly begins to insult your child, or your wife, insulting 
him, or her, almost to the point of assault. You speak to him thus, “ they 
begin the war on the maize on the pumpkin leaves ’’, that is to say, he insults 
you through your child. For a man goes to pluck spinach, which is the leaf 
of the pumpkin, in the maize garden, and while he is plucking spinach he turns 
to strip off maize cobs. So Azande say about it in a sanza “ they begin the war 
on the maize on the pumpkin leaves”; that is, “ you direct your assault 
towards my child and you assault me in him to do me ill" '. (Maize and 
pumpkins grow together. This proverb, as will be seen later, meaning that in 
doing or saying something to & man you are really aiming at another, epitomizes 
a common form of Zande sanza behaviour.) (Gore translates it ‘they went out 
of the attack on the corn into the pumpkin leaves’, and he comments ‘ said 
to one who leaves one job unfinished and goes to another ’.) 

(19) Mi du wa munga ‘I am like a stone-fiat’. After drought a heavy 
shower of rain on to a stone-flat brings thousands of small insects to it and they 
chirp there all day till nightfall. A man speaks this sanza to, or about, his 
sons who have left him to go and live in different parts of the country away 
from him. They will all come back to him one day. 

(20) Da na ya fo roni mbara du gt go yo * ‘ who told you that an elephant 
is behind the termite mound ?'. The meaning of this sanza is that only those 
who show themselves ready to help others are likely to receive help from 
them. Ifa man has no friends no one tells him when they see him approaching 
a termite mound that there is an elephant behind it. An example given to me 
of its use is of a man who comes to the home of another who is eating in his hut, 
being a mean man. The visitor is hungry and he asks the son of the owner of 
the homestead where is his father. The boy replies, having been told what 
to say on these occasions, that his father has gone to court. The visitor guesses 
that this is a lie but does not wish to say so outright. Instead, he speaks this 
sanza. The boy tells his father later that the visitor spoke to him and that 
he did not understand everything he said. The father tells him to repeat 
what was said and if he is a man who understands asanza he will understand 
what was meant. (Gore gives da na ya fo ro mbara du gt go ? ‘ who told you 
that an elephant is behind the anthill?’. Hecomments: ‘when one warns 
another of something of which he was not aware ’.) 

(21) Gine tme angba gbe, runge a kpi ngbwa a ‘ the path to the water was 
excellent, but the pot was smashed on it '. However well kept the path to where 
one draws water may be, one may still stumble and smash a pot on it. This 
proverb is probably used in many situations. One is when a wife says it to 
a friend or co-wife but at her husband to tell him that she and his other wives 
are displeased because he is always sleeping with a favourite young wife and 
neglecting them— since you are always going along that path you had better 
be careful’. If the husband is a man who does not understand asanza well 
(but suspects some allusion to himself) he will ask his wife what she is talking 
about. She replies ‘no, sir, I was not speaking about you. I was just telling 
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this girl to be careful with my pots as one can never be too careful even on 
the best paths’. She has chosen to say this sanza when a co-wife is about to 
fetch water, so that her pretence that she was talking about her pots appears 
reasonable. 

(22) Boro na kita nga gant mvuko ts ga bakurani biri te ‘a man does not 
break his billhook in the wood of his friend’. Comment: ‘ This means, a 
man does not send his wives, or his followers, to go and hoe another’s gardens, 
only his own’. 

These examples must suffice. Their general sense is plain, but it must be 
emphasized that not only may there be variation in the form of any given 
proverb but also that it can be used in a wide range of different situations, 
the meaning changing somewhat to meet the situation. But the meaning of 
sanza covers much more than what we call proverbs and aphorisms. It includes 
any remark or action which is intended to be oblique, opaque, ambiguous, 
any words or gestures which are intended to suggest a meaning other than 
they have in themselves, which have, that is, a double meaning, a manifest 
meaning and a hidden one. Moreover, Azande are very sensitive and self- 
centred and often attribute a hidden meanmg, an innuendo, where possibly 
none may be intended. It is true that not all circumlocutory remarks they 
regard as sanza are malicious. They distinguish between wene sanza and 
gbigbita. sanza, good sanza and bad sanza. But a sanza is generally in some 
degree spiteful, and even a good. sanza can in a suitable situation be twisted to 
serve malicious ends. 

Azande often prefer a cireumlocutory way of speech to directness in their 
dealings with their fellows and it enters into all their social activities, though 
it is more evident in some forms of relationship than in others. It will be best, 
therefore, before entering into a more general discussion to give some examples 
of its use. These were given me by Azande, whose statements, as with their 
comments on their proverbs, I recorded sometimes in English and sometimes 
in the Zande tongue. 

(1) A man says in the presence of his wife to his friend ‘friend, those 
swallows, how they flit about here’. He is speaking about the flightiness of 
his wife and in case she should understand the allusion he covers himself by 
looking up at the swallows as he makes his seemingly innocent remark. His 
friend understands what he means and replies ‘ yes, sir, do not talk to me about 
those swallows, how they come here, sir!'. (What you say is only too true !) 
His wife, however, also understands what he means and says tartly ' yes, sir, 
you leave that she (wife) to take a good she (wife), sir, since you married a 
swallow, sir!’ (Marry someone else if that is the way you feel about it.) The 
husband looks surprised and pained that his wife should take umbrage at a 
harmless remark about swallows. He says to her ‘ does one get touchy about 
what is above (swallows), madam ?’. She replies ‘ ai, sir. Deceiving me is not 
agreeable to me. You speak about me. You will fall from my tree’. The sense 
of this reply is ‘ you are a fool to try and deceive me in my presence. It is 
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me you speak about and you are always going on at me. I will run away 
and something will happen to you when you try and follow me’. Sanza language 
is very common between man and wife and in reference to the relationship of 
spouses. It is usually the husband who speaks it, often in reference to his 
sexual life with his wife. 

(2) A man complains to his parents-in-law that his wife is refusing him his 
marital rights: ‘ she has made a new thing and kills me with too much porridge, 
for I did not marry her for big porridge alone ; I married her for all my affairs ’. 
(She gives him huge evening meals to send him to sleep, but to eat is not 
the only purpose of marriage ; congress is another one.) 

(3) This is a typical conversation piece between two men. One wishes to 
tell the other that his wife will not have congress with him, but he does not 
want to say so in so many words, so he goes round and round, imparting his 
meaning by oblique hints. He says ‘my condition is bad’. His friend replies 
‘how might one set about bettering it ?’. He answers ‘if I were to say that 
these wives of mine were against me in my home how would it be?’ (Would 
not that about hit the mark ?), and he adds ‘ ill fortune pursues me, my house- 
hold are against me nowadays’. He also makes some obscure references to 
witchcraft and explains his wife’s attitude to him in the matter of congress 
in round-about ways, such as ‘I talk to my wife, but she does not listen’. 
If he were making a case about it before a prince he would be more explicit, 
though still keeping to sanza speech, in these circumstances for the sake of good 
form. He would say ‘I go to her couch and she turns away from me like a 
little girl, prince’; or, even straighter to the point, ‘ she moves to the side of 
the couch for me’ or ‘ she lies on the ground’. Or he might say ‘ she divides 
huts with me’; and a woman in like circumstances might say ‘ prince, he has 
left me with the hut’. 

(4) Azande are secretive about their consultation of oracles, and this 
frequently leads them to employ a sanza mode of speech, of which I give 
three examples. A man wants to say to a boy ‘let us get along and consult 
our poison oracle ', but there are women present and he does not wish them to 
know of his intention, and there may be men present also whom he does not 
want to go with him and listen to his private affairs and also use his poison 
and chicken for their own affairs. So he might say ' get up, lad, let us be moving, 
go and operate your rubbing-board oracle for me’ (he does not mention the 
poison oracle). ‘One of his in-laws who is present asks him ‘ friend, really the 
rubbing-board, sir f ’ (and not, as he rightly suspects, the poison oracle 1). He 
replies ‘ yes, sir, my relative-in-law, master, since I am so poor, where do you 
think I am likely to know the journey of men 1. (The journey of men means 
where men go to, and only men, and hence here to obtain poison for consultation.) 

(5) A man, A, is hurrying off, with a basket containing some chickens 
in his hand, to consult the poison oracle, which has already been prepared in 

` the bush by a boy sent on ahead. Just as he is about to turn off into the bush 
to the place of consultation he meets another man, B. A does not want B 
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to know where he is going or for what purpose and tries to greet him and 
pass on, but B is inquisitive and asks A where he is going. A replies ‘no, sir 
(I am not going anywhere in particular) ; I have just been to that fellow over 
there to ask him to catch a little-chicken for me to throw it (consult the oracle 
with it), because my condition has been really bad recently. If I were to obtain 
a little poison from those people who frequently consult the oracle I would 
‘choke the chicken with it (use the chicken to consult the oracle)’. He cannot 
pretend that the chickens he is carrying are not for consultations of the oracle— 
it is all too obvious that they are—but he pretends that he has only just been 
to beg some chickens from a neighbour to consult the oracle about his affairs 
on some other day. He now says goodbye to B and continues a few paces on 
the path but as he has then to turn off into the bush to reach the place of 
consultation he gives a sharp cry of pain and sits down, saying to himself, 
but so that B can hear, ‘ oh, where is a knife ? what athorn!’. When B turns 
his head and asks ‘ what is the matter ? ', A replies ‘ nothing, just a big thorn, 
you go on your way '. He then watches B out of the corner of his eye till he is 
out of sight, when he rises and proceeds on his way to consult the oracle. 

(6) A man is going, with perhaps another elder or two, to consult the 
poison oracle. A neighbour meets him on the way and guessing his purpose 
wishes to accompany him, hoping to satisfy his curiosity about the man’s affairs 
and also that he will be asked to make use of his chicken and poison to put 
some affair of his own before the oracle. He says to the man ‘ friend, where 
are you going to, sir ?'. The man replies ° master, my mother-in-law keeps 
on being sick and I am about to go to my blood-brother here to get him to send 
a boy to her home’ (to inquire about her health). The neighbour sees through 
the man’s deception and, realizing where he is really going, makes a further 
attempt to be invited to the oracle consultation: ‘oh sir, I will join you on 
your path and we can go there together’. The man replies ‘no, my blood- 
brother (my friend), I am going first to that fellow over there, and I shall be 
there some time. There is something owing to me there and if I get it I shall be 
pleased because I can then send it with the boy. I shall afterwards go on ahead 
to my blood-brother’s home to arrange to send a messenger to my mother-in- 
law’. (What he is saying is that since he has to see the other man first and that 
is not the way his neighbour is going he need not bother to accompany him ; 
and anyhow he will be wasting his time because all these arrangements are 
going to take most of the morning.) His neighbour replies slyly ‘oh friend, 
what a busy person you are!’ The man says to this ironical sally ‘ we had not 
arranged to go anywhere together to-day, had we, sir? You carry on and 
go to where you are going '. There is a slight awkward pause, and he continues 
‘take my hand (say goodbye), friend, I must be getting along’. The neighbour 
says ' well, if you are quite sure’. He is quite sure and says 80: ' yes, sir’ 
(I must really be getting along). 

(T) Other occasions of use of sanza are in connexion with food and drink, : 
especially beer. A man wants to invite 'a couple of friends from a company 
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of men sitting in his home to drink beer with him but he does not wish to 
invite the rest of the company. He gets up as though to go away from them, 
and as he walks away he calls out to these two men ‘ now get up, please. That 
journey (business) of ours which we talked about yesterday, I am anxious to 
get 15 done’. The others think that he and his two friends have something 
to do and will be moving out of the homestead or be conducting private business 
in it, so they take the hint and leave. When they have left, the owner of the 
homestead and his two friends start their beer-drinking. 

(8) Aman hears that his blood-brother's beer is ready for drinking and comes 
to his home for a drink. He enters the homestead and says to members of the 
family ‘ oh children, you draw water for me, sir, I am dying of thirst’. The 
owner of the homestead can hardly refuse to take this hint, especially as the 
visitor is his blood-brother, but he is determined to give him as little of the 
beer as possible. He says ‘ my blood-brother, the wife has made a little maize- 
beer (it is really millet-beer), just a wee drop, for it mostly got spoilt in the 
straining. However, I am not a bad blood-brother and you shall have a sip of 

„it since you are thirsty’. The visitor started with a sanza by asking for water 
and his blood-brother excuses himself for not offering him more than a gourdful 
of beer by two other asanza, that the beer is not of the best quality and that it 
got spoilt in the straining. The visitor drinks the beer offered to him and, being 
pleased, says ‘ oh sir, when I tell people what a good fellow you are, it is this 
sort of thing I am thinking of’; and he continues in the language of the 
joking relationship—what Azande call buga—between blood-brothers: ‘my 
witchcraft is so active inside me that I might have killed you (I was so longing 
for a drink of beer); now the rubbing-board oracle would not accuse me (of 
witchcraft)’. He says that he would not harm his blood-brother because he is 
so grateful for the drink. The reference to witchcraft is a joking sanza. He 
does not confess to being a witch, though Azande would say that one cannot 
tell when a man makes this sort of remark in fun whether his pretence to be a 
witch may not be a double pretence, a subtle indication that he really is one. 

(9) A man passes through a homestead where its owner is eating. Being a 
hospitable man the owner invites him to join him at his meal. The invited 
man is shy or hesitant, perhaps being uncertain whether the owner of the home- 
stead really wants him to be his guest or is merely being polite, and the owner 
of the homestead says to him ‘ perhaps you do not eat manioc leaves, sir’. 
At the suggestion that he would not care to partake of a humble meal (Azande 
only eat manioc leaves when there is nothing better) the visitor can hardly 
refuse to accept the proffered hospitality. In fact, what the man is eating 
(with his porridge) is flesh or fish or oil. 

Should one eat at one’s mother-in-law’s home and be offered a meal of 
manioc leaves one should smack one’s lips to show one’s appreciation. This isa 
complimentary sanza. But it must not be overdone, or it may be taken to be 
ironical, a malicious sanza, at which the mother-in-law would take great 
offence. 
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(10) There is also much sanza in making love, and Azande particularly stress 
its significance in inviting adultery without actually suggesting it in so many 
words. A man meets on the path a married woman with whom he wants to 
have an affair. After greeting her he says ‘were a man to go to your home 
would he see your little ways ?’. She understands what he is after and replies 
‘is there any place without little ways ? '. This is an intimation that she is 
not averse to his advances, so he approaches her, saying 'I draw near you 
just to take your hand, madam’. She replies ‘ehe! Oh my brother, sir, there 
is nothing against a hand, sir’. This reply, together with her expression and 
manner of speech, is tantamount to her saying that she would welcome illicit 
congress. Emboldened, he asks ‘oh my sister, is there any man there with 
you who might be angry with me on your account ?'. She goes off at a tangent : 
‘oh my brother, nowadays the ways of men are not good, sir! My brother, do 
not men's ways get worse nowadays ? I am tired of making blood-brotherhood 
with men, sir, because you tire of a man who does not think of you, sir; have 
not the ways of men become bad nowadays, the days of the Europeans, sir ?’. 
There is here a double sanza. Blood-brotherhood is a sanza for sexual inter- 
course and when she says that she is tired of making it (women do not in fact 
make blood-brotherhood) she is complaining that those who have made love 
to her before have not given her sufficient presents and that is why she has given 
them up, for one makes blood-brotherhood for the sake of the gifts one will 
receive from one’s partner. He pleads ‘ oh my sister, I am not like those people ' 
and she answers ‘ai! you talk just as they did, sir’. The conversation con- 
tinues on these lines of circumlocution and innuendo. 

(11) A man wants his blood-brother to allow him to have pleasure of his 
daughter. Though some blood-brothers might permit this if the girl were 
unmarried, many would refuse such a request and it is not an obligation of blood- 
brotherhood to grant it; so the man proceeds warily, making his suggestion 
in sanza, saying ‘does one not know what a man is longmg for, my blood- 
brother, sir?'. His blood-brother replies ‘what are you talking about ?’. 
The man says ‘eh sir! those women in this home, sir, how shall I say it ? 
What shall I put in the mouth of the dog, sir ?’. His mention of women gives 
a hint of what he really wants, then he goes off at a tangent, asking how shall 
he say what he wants, and ends by remarking that as a dog eats everything 
how should one know what it wants. By his allusion to women he tells his blood- 
brother what he wants but then goes under cover, as it were. The father of the 
girl laughs ‘ aha ha ha, aha ha ha, my blood-brother, then those thoughts inside 
you, sir, with which you have come to my home here, why do you hide them 
from me, sir ?'. He knows what his friend wants but is not going to say so 
directly, and his friend knows that he knows but is also not going to say 0 
directly. He replies ‘ master, I was frightened of you ; master, I was frightened 
of you, my lord’. Then they both laugh together, for this is wene sanza, good 
sanza, which, though it conceals a purpose, 18 good-humoured, as it should be 
between. blood-brothers. 
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(12) Sanza is spoken by a man to his in-laws but he has to be very careful 
how he does it. An innuendo to a father-in-law or mother-in-law must be well 
covered by the innocence of its outward meaning. Thus & woman is always 
coming to call on her daughter and son-in-law and the son-in-law says to her, 
sarcastically but with every appearance of sincerity, when she next visits 
his home ‘ alas, mother, we have not seen you to-day. What is the matter ? 
Perhaps you do not like us any more?’ The mother-in-law may not see that 
this solicitous inquiry is ironical, and even if she does see it in that light she 
cannot very well make a scene, because the man would deny that he meant other 
than what he said, and, since she could not prove that he did, she would be in 
a weak position if it came to a dispute. 

(13) There is a well-known story about a mother and her daughter, involving 
an in-law situation, which Azande often tell as a warning of the danger of 
speaking in sanza. It is called sanza 08:08, sanza of the moon. A mother came 
to visit her married daughter and her husband and stayed with them many 
days. One night, on entering her hut, the daughter lit a handful of grass to 
see by, and happening to glance into a pot she saw an adder in it. As her 
husband was in the habit of killing adders for food she thought it was a dead 
adder he had killed and hidden in the pot so that she and her husband could 
eat it together when her mother had gone. She was, anyhow, discontented 
with her mother’s prolonged stay. Had she come to eat them out of house and 
home? The daughter came out of the hut and sat down by her mother in the 
courtyard of the homestead. After waiting a long time she looked up at the 
moon and, as she gazed at it, she said in an absent-minded way, as though 
the thought had just then occurred to her, ‘ what a fine moon there is to-night ; 
were a person to travel to our home by its light he would arrive before day- 
break ’. 

Now the mother was a woman who understood sanza and she was very angry 
when she heard her daughter's remark, and she said ‘ I will go now by the light 
of the moon’. ` The daughter called her husband, who tried to appease her, 
saying ‘ what affair is this, mistress ?’. But she would not listen to him, saying 
‘no, I will return home to-night by the light of the moon’. They went a little 
way with her to see her on her way home, then they bade her good-bye. Quickly 
„her daughter returned, thinking ‘now I will cook the adder my husband 
killed and we will eat it together ’. She entered her hut in the dark and placed 
her hand in the pot to take up the snake to prepare it. The snake, which had 
not been killed by her husband and was not dead, but had entered the pot to 
sleep there, bit her hand and she died. The husband sent a messenger after 
her mother to recall her, saying ‘ your daughter has been bitten by an adder 
and is sick unto death’. The mother refused to return because her daughter 
had spoken a sanza to her; for it was on account of this snake that she had 
hinted to her mother that she should go away-by the light of the moon. There- 
fore, Azande say, it is not well to speak to a person in sanza because a woman 
died on account of having spoken a sanza to her mother. They say also that 
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when your relatives-in-law come to visit you, you must be very careful not to 
mention the light of the moon, as they may consider this to be a hint that their 
departure is desired and take offence. If you have guests of any kind it is best 
not to remark on the brightness of the moon. If a man speaks to you in this wise 
it means that he wishes to push you out, he does not want you to stay in his 
home any longer. . 

(14) À commoner may speak or act a sanza towards a prince, but unless 
it is an entirely harmless joking kind of sanza or a highly complimentary one 
he runs a grave risk in doing so. A harmless sanza, what Azande call a sanza 
mbaro, a sanza in fun, is the habit of old commoner favourites of a prince of 
placing their hands before their mouths when speaking, especially when. begin- 
ning to speak, to him. This is a playful introduction to what a man is about to 
say. An insulting sanza to a prince in the old days might have been severely 
punished, even if the man who said it belonged to the aristocratic class and was 
therefore a kinsman of the prince. Gangura son of Gbudwe emasculated 
Ngbitimo son of Badiyo because he said ‘the red duiker will eat ground- 
nuts’. This animal does not eat ground-nuts. I was never able to understand 
what precisely the allusion to the red duiker meant, but I was told that what 
was implied in the words was ‘ your country will become poor and you will 
lose your province’. Ngbitimo had been given a small part of the province to 
administer by Gangura, but he was dissatisfied with it. 

(15) Another story told about Gangura is a literal application of the proverb 
tna ne nga ku rogo kuru guga te ‘ one does not excrete into an old water-hole ’. 
The story is that ‘ there was a man called Ngawe who was a subject of Gangura. 
Ngawe said that Gangura was no good as a ruler. He arose and went home and 
when he had arrived there he excreted in his granary, in his huts, and into his 
water-hole also. He then departed to go to Basongoda’s country. While he 
was in Basongoda’s country the sons of Narepa of the Akpura clan showed 
themselves hostile to him, saying to him “ you killed our father Narepa with 
sorcery, and he died. Why have you come back again among us? What 
happened to you in Gangura’s country ?". Ngawe fled back to Gangura’s 
country. When he had arrived there Gangura told him to go and live in his 
deserted home and clean up his water-hole which he had excreted into; if 
he made another new home he, Gangura, would drive him away. Ngawe went 
and resided in his old homestead where he had polluted the place and drank 
from that same water-hole he had excreted into. Thus people say “do not in 
departing dirty your old water-hole’’’. Ngawe had polluted his home as a 
sanza, to show his contempt for Gangura and that he was going for good. But 
one never knows what future circumstances may determine. That is the meaning 
of the proverb. 

(16) One must be very careful not to speak at court the sanza Azande call 
wawa. This is to rise after a long wait saying wawa, a noise corresponding to 
such noises as we might make when stretching ourselves when tired and hungry. 
A Zande comment is: ‘ When a man has waited in vain at a man’s home, and 
also at a prince’s court, waiting vainly and eating nothing, then as he gets up he 
utters this sanza, since he has waited in vain and has eaten nothing. Azande 
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often speak this sanza, they speak it much about their fellows ; but at court 
they are afraid to speak it, for were they to do so the men at court would seize 
them on aecount of it. In the past at Gbudwe's court, had a man uttered a 
sanza like this, the men at court would have killed him, because he spoke a 
sanza about Gbudwe. It is the same as this: '' you leave me alone, sir, at this 
time ". No one would have said this at Gbudwe's court. But nowadays Azande 
say it to their fellows all the time. However, there are those among them who 
dislike those who utter this sanza ; they say that they are envious men because 
they set their hearts on the possessions of their fellows ’. 

(17) The princes, on the other hand, can speak in sanza about each other 
or about commoners without fear of retribution. Azande relate how Nangbwa- : 
gita of the Akalinga clan took a gift of some fish to King Wando, who was 
very fond of fish. He was told to wait a little.on the path outside the king’s 
enclosure. Then Renzi, Wando’s son, came to see his father and, as they talked, 
Wando forgot all about Nangbwagita and that from where he waited he could 
hear what he and Renzi were talking about. What Nangbwagita heard was 
Wando saying to his son ‘ when I send a message to you to tell you to fight, 
do not take part in the fight yourself. When I say do not fight, take part’. 
The message would indicate what the poison oracle had declared, but in a 
reverse sense. This was to deceive the Azande (commoners), who would go into 
the fight confidently thinking that few men would be killed as they had sangbwa 
ga Wando benge, the verdict of Wando’s poison oracle, behind them ; whereas 
Renzi would secretly leave the field, and many Azande would be killed. 

(18) One of the proverbs princes use to threaten their subjects is gbads 
a ya fu ngungu gau kina o u a mangi ngungu na ni ‘ bushbuck said to mosquito 
that he had something and would do ill to mosquito with it’. The prince is the 
bushbuck and the Zande the mosquito. Another proverb they speak to Azande 
is ms nt du wa ranga nt sungu kina bare ‘I who just sit in my place am like the 
vulture '. A prince says this about a subject who has left him. He can afford 
to wait. (It can also be said by a husband about a wife who has left him or by 
a man about another who has done him an injury which he intends to avenge.) 

(19) An action may express a secret meaning without any words being 
spoken. or in addition to the spoken word. I give a few examples. Some have 
already been mentioned. A woman confesses adultery at court by, in addition 
to half-statements such as ‘ master, he said to me '' let us go into the bush "' 
and I went too’, hanging her head down and picking at the ground with her 
fingers. Someone at court says to her ' woman, raise your head and speak 
out all you have to say’; but she keeps on picking at the earth, asking in 
a shy voice ‘ what more can I say ?’. The prince knows by the hanging of her 
head and her picking at the ground that she has committed adultery but is 
ashamed to say so in so many words. Indeed, though it is not a subject I discuss 
here, sanza of word and gesture plays an important part in legal cases, so much so 
that it would often be impossible for a European to know the full grounds on 
which a prince has based his verdict without Zande comments to guide him, 
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for it is as much on how evidence is phrased and presented as on the evidence 
itself that a prince decides whether witnesses are credible. 

(20) So much is a wink a sign conveying some hidden meaning that, as has 
been noted, the Zande word for ‘ wink’ is sanza bangirtse, sanza of the eye. 
One purpose for which it is used is to commit adultery. A man winks at a 
woman on the path or at a dance, while at the same time slightly turning 
his head in the direction he wants her to go and wait for him. Other asanza 
bolt, asanza of adultery, are to pout the lips and turn the head or to put out 
the tongue and turn the head. Putting out the tongue may, however, easily 
be observed, and a man would not do this if there were people present. If he 
is quite sure that no one is looking he may beckon the woman with his hand. 
In past times a prince would indicate to his retamers at court that he wanted 
to slay someone by half closing his eyes. This had the double advantage 
that the man received no warning of his fate and that the prince could after- 
wards, since he had said nothing, disclaim responsibility for his death, should 
he wish to do so. 

(21) In old days also a man’s blood-brother would try to warn him as he 
entered court that there was trouble brewing for him there and that he had 
better get away quickly. He did this by greeting his blood-brother in the 
joking manner of greeting that obtains between blood-brothers, that is, by 
shaking his hand, and in doing so pressing a finger into the centre of the hand or 
scraping it with a finger. Since in the past Azande did not shake hands in 
greeting unless they were blood-brothers a man who did this would be suspect 
if his blood-brother escaped punishment or vengeance (bape). One way of 
escaping was to throw one’s spear a little way as though in play and then again 
till one was out of sight. Ifa man did this after his blood-brother had shaken 
hands with him the blood-brother would be involved in complicity, so men 
adopted a new way of giving warning, the sanza bangtrise, the sanza of the 
eyes. The man giving the warning quickly closed both eyes, screwed up his 
face, and turned his head round from the person whom he wished to warn, 
to urge him to get away at once. 

(22) A man's barkcloth is out of place and his genitals are exposed. Another 
wants to make malicious fun of him, so he catches the eye of a friend and by 
moving his own head round he directs it to the exposure. 

I have given a few examples to illustrate what Azande mean by sanza 
and how they think of it. As we have noted, a sanza is a circumlocutory form 
of speech or action in which words and gestures have hidden meanings different 
from their manifest meanings and generally malicious. All Azande employ 
sanza to some extent, though some more than others ; and some are able to see 
a man's intentions beneath the cloak of words he throws over them more easily 
than others. People who habitually speak in sanza aim to be spiteful without 
exposing themselves to retaliation. They say something nasty about someone 
in the presence of others without his seeing the point of what is said while the 
others see it and go home and joke about it. A man says about his wife, whom 
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he dislikes, in the presence of other women 'this stupid dog, I keep it only 
because of my cough’. A dog licks the phlegm its master spits out. The inner 
meaning of the words is ‘ this stupid woman (his wife), I keep her only because 
she hoes my gardens’. Were the wife to understand this she would make a 
tow, but should she do so then or later, someone in the meanwhile having 
explained it to her, her husband would feign innocence, saying that he was 
speaking only of his dog and meant no more than he said. He is careful, when 
making the remark, to look towards his dog. 

How far one goes in sanza and what words one uses depend on the situa- 
tion in which one is speaking, and most importantly, to, or about, whom 
one speaks it. The great thing, however, is to keep under cover and to keep 
open a line of retreat should the sufferer from your malice take offence and try 
to make trouble. 

This does not apply to the same extent to the proverb, though it does 
so, however, to some extent. Many Azande do not know the meaning of many 
of their proverbs but they can see that a metaphor is being used and ask 
someone to explain its meaning. One uses a proverb because it is more effective 
than kusa par, direct speech. A man might argue with you were you to say 
‘since a woman has said that she committed adultery with you why do you 
deny it ?'. But if you say pt sende yo na gumba nga zire te ‘ water on the ground 
does not lie’ (it is conclusive evidence that it has rained), you make a statement 
that no one can confute and you thereby shake the other man’s confidence 
and knock him off his balance, as it were ; or again, you obviate any argument 
if, instead of saying ‘ you are bringing trouble on your own head’, you say 
ndiko agbe mat ku rs ru nt sa ru ° the frog brings down rain on its own head’ ; 
or yet again, if instead of saying ‘ have you no compassion ?’ you say nganga- 
nangu atinds wiri nas mbiko inapat ‘the centipede carried its brother out 
of kindness’. (Fr. Bervoets gives: nganganangu naaka wilnas kango hinapas 
* de ene duizendpoot draagt de andere uit dankbaarheid’.) By using meta- 
phorical language you take the wind out of the other man’s sails. He cannot 
start disputing with you whether water on the ground is a sign of rain or 
whether frogs bring down rain on themselves or centipedes carry their brothers 
out of kindness. You clinch the argument, you put a full stop to 15; and you 
come out of it uppermost. But one also uses sanza rather than kusa pat because 
it stings more. The other man is not only placed in a disadvantageous position, 
but you hurt him at the same time. One says to a man, for example, ims 
mbara na kpi mbata pa umbaga ru ne ka gbera ‘if the slayer of the elephant 
dies first it is bad for the second spearer’. If the man who first speared the 
beast survives he will admit the second spearer’s part and claim to his share 
of the spoil, but if he dies his relatives may dispute the claim. This is a some- 
what involved metaphor. I was told that it meant, or could mean, ‘since 
you quarrel with me, sir, if I do not die first, I will see the end of it’ or ‘ since 
you are so offensive to me, I will see the matter out’. Azande said that one 
would use this roundabout way of speech because it would hurt the other 
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man more than direct speech, and also to express a mokido, a threat, and one 
which, because it was not made in plain language, could, if necessary, be 
withdrawn without loss of dignity. 

The wene sanza, good sanza, said as a pleasantry, is spoken in various 
situations where a direct statement would be impolite or shameful or not hit 
the mark so effectively. For one reason or another it is best to be circum- 
locutory. The gbigbita sanza, the bad sanza, is more common. One uses it 
because subterfuge is advisable—it is not merely that one wants to score & 
point and to hurt, one also dares not say openly what one wants to say because 
of the relationship involved, the wife to husband relationship, that of commoner 
to prince, that between blood-brothers, that of a man to his in-laws, etc. And 
even what passes for good sanza may be malicious by a sort of double inversion. 
With certain persons, particularly with blood-brothers, it is permissible to use a 
joking language, called buga, in which things may be said which would not be 
proper if said to other persons. Azande work off a lot of sanza under this cover. 
An insult to one’s blood-brother is presented as a joke. He is not supposed to 
take it seriously, but he may in fact take the words to be intended to bear 
their overt meaning in the guise of a joke, and they may indeed be intended to 
carry this meaning. Or two blood-brothers may sling insults at one another 
knowing that there is a third man within earshot, the insults being intended 
for him. Men who frequent court are there to serve their own interests and 
in competition to win the favour of their prince, and they are well-known 
for their skill in getting in sharp, sly little digs at one another in the form of 
apparently innocuous jokes and harmless small talk, and even in the form of 
compliments. A favourite way of doing this is to say the opposite of what is 
meant. The more the words are cloaked by expression of sincerity and friend- 
ship the more successful is this method of pricking the victim. Even if he 
does not see through them himself others may, so the effort is not wasted. Thus 
. one says to a man who is, in one's opinion, talking nonsense ‘ oh sir, how well 
you know how to speak’. This sarcastic mode may also be employed discreetly 
with in-laws or in the home. For example, a wife says in sanza to another man’s 
wife in the presence of her husband ‘ the renown of your home is greater than 
ours’. In fact, she means the opposite and is having a dig at the owner of the 
homestead who, she well knows, hears what she says. He understands the 
innuendo and asks ‘what is the matter here, mistress?’. His wife replies 
in another sanza ‘ yes, sir, our home has a great reputation; she was saying 
nice things about it, sir, that people say that you would not eat anything and 
leave your wives without it’ (which is precisely what he does do). 

Indeed, any remark, even the most commonplace and trivial remark, 
can be made to express a double meaning by a slight emphasis of tone or manner. 
One says rengo du ‘ it is true ’, or pat tv ni te ‘ it does not matter’, with just that 
intonation which suggests that it is not true or that it does matter. One can 
greet a man with one of the ordinary greetings in such a way as to ridicule 
him, show contempt for him, show hostility to him, make him a laughing-stock 
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to others, or whatever it may be, by a slight inflexion or by a slight change in 
facial expression. I give one example. When a Zande greets a man he generally 
does so by saying mo ye te ? ‘ you have come ?’, or mo ye te ba ? ‘ you have come, 
sir *'. One replies ¢ ' yes’, or t ba ms ye ‘ yes, sir, I have come’. Said in a certain 
tone, this means more than appears on the surface. A man goes to see someone 
on whom he has a claim, perhaps his younger brother, and he replies to his 
greeting with the usual form of reply but with the intonation which makes ib 
signify that he has come to eat something good or to hear, or say, something ' 
unpleasant. It may mean that last time he came on a visit he got nothing good 
to eat and.that he expects something better this time. 

Even such an action as washing one's face or arranging one's dress is sanza 
in that it has a purpose more than cleanliness or tidiness. It is aimed at drawing 
attention to oneself with the purpose of influencing other people's attitude and 
behaviour to oneself. ‘ Azande say thus, sanza is to pay attention to oneself, 
because a man looks after his appearance so that he will present a pleasant 
sight 'to others. Azande say that senza are all these matters.’ Again, ‘the 
daily toilet is sanza. When a man comes out of his hut in the morning to wash 
his face he does that because he wants his face to be clean in the eyes of people. 
He does that in sanza. When & man washes himself well and wears his best 
barkeloth he does that in sanza, because he wants people to see himself as 
handsome, lest he should seem to them to be a dirty person °. 

All this is very well known to Azande themselves. I have not recorded 
my own observations but theirs, both in the examples cited and in the inter- 
pretations put forward, though my own support theirs. Ázande are under no 
illusions about human nature. They know very well how spiteful, resentful, 
jealous, envious, etc., men may be, and they are also well aware of what psycho- 
logists to-day call projection, that those a man thinks hate him are often those 
whom he hates. A Zande, asked to say what sanza was, summed up the matter 
in the following account. 

* Sanza is cheating, because a man is very friendly with you and you, on 
your side, do not know that he is meditating ill to you, whereas under the 
surface he dislikes you. If a person sends you a present by such a man’s hand 
he takes these things and eats them all up and does not give you, to whom they 
belong, any of them; and he says nothing to you about them. You know 
nothing about the gift; it does not get further than him. 

* À sanza man goes and visits your relatives-in-law and tells them lies about 
you, saying that you said nasty things about them, and then that you want 
your bridewealth-spears back from them because you do not want their daughter. 
He speaks lies about you to your relatives-in-law so that when they hear them 
they make up their minds to return your spears. But what he says about 
you is all lies. That is one of the habits of a sanza man. 

‘Much sanza is spoken by people in relation to in-laws and to blood- 
brothers because people solicit gifts from them. Because if a man has a thing, 
he will give it to you gladly, that is a man who has thought of it himself to 
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give i6 to you, out of kindness. But that which you pester him about, he gives 
it to you with resentment. He will not give it to you without saying sanza 
about it; he says “ I give it to you to die of poverty, because I have only one 
of that thing, that which I give to you ". If he speaks in this wise 16 is that he 
does not give ıt to you with goodwill. There is sanza in all these affairs.’ 

Those who have read my book on Zande witchcraft will know that the 
feelings Azande consider to be motives of bewitching, malice m its many forms, 
are also those they consider to be the motives of most sanza speaking. The idea 
of sanza, oblique speech and gesture by which a nuance, generally spiteful, is 
conveyed, is, therefore, closely related to the idea of mangu, witchcraft. A man 
who uses sanza may very well be a witch. On the other hand, one may use 
sanza, go round the point, as it were, just because one regards the man with 
whom one is speaking as a witch. If one openly ridiculed him he might bewitch 
one in retaliation, so one does so in such a way that he is held up to derision 
without his knowing it. 

A Zande expressed the similarity between sanza and witchcraft thus : 

‘ Those people who speak sanza, they are all witches, because those people 
who speak sanza want misfortune to fall on a man. If a man often speaks 
sanza to others, it is that he is spiteful towards his fellows. 

‘Men get hold of women with sanza because all those things they say to a 
woman, they say them altogether in sanza. 

* Sanza is resentment, because if a man is always resentful against another 
he speaks about everything in sanza. If a youth takes a girl as his sweetheart 
and then another begms to make love to her, the one who courted her first, 
if he knows of ıt, speaks sanza to the other all the time, because he hates him. 
If misfortune overcomes that other, it gives him the greatest pleasure. 

‘If you are going somewhere and arrive at a man’s homestead on your 
way and see him sittmg with many other men, and when they see you one 
of them says “it is just as you see’’, this 1s as though he were to say '' that 
man whom we were speaking about has come’’; because 1f a man is speaking 
ill of you, and when you appear someone says “it is just as you see”, you 
know that they were talking about you before’. (‘It is just as you see’ is a 
rendering of a i$ mo a bi re, a phrase difficult to translate. It corresponds to a 
too hasty change of subject in similar circumstances among ourselves.) 

‘That step which a man walks with haughtiness for another, he walks 
with a sanza step. It is like a man who, after quarrelling with another and 
giving him a good beating, does not fear him at all any more, and he goes 
about his affairs in sanza.’ 

In this essay on the Zande concept of sanza I have used only a fraction of 
the material I have at my disposal. The information I have cited is, however, 
perhaps sufficient for the reader to have an appreciation of its meaning. Before 
I draw a few conclusions, even of a preliminary kind, I must explain that what 
I have discussed is not a rare occurrence in Zande social life. That I have 
chosen to base my account very largely on texts might give this impression, 
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‘but were it to be received it would be inaccurate and unfortunate. Azande 
speak in sanza so frequently that one may say it is a characteristic mode of 
speech, that it is an indication of their mentality. 

It is, of course, true that other peoples speak in a veiled language and that 
there is something analogous in our own speech to the Zande sanza. But there 

‘is also something different in it from anything we are familiar with. The Zande 
attributes all his misfortunes to the ill-will of others. It is not merely that he 
thinks they are ill-disposed towards him, but.that he believes that this ill-will, 
through the power to bewitch, causes all his woes and ills and pains. He feels 
himself, therefore, to be always on the defensive. He peers out of his shell, 
like a snail, and then withdraws, and he sees that all the other snails do the 
same. His world is a world of that sort, a world in which what happens is 
caused by man himself, a somewhat malicious and selfish man, and therefore 
a hostile world. 

The sanza way of speech fits in, therefore, with the dominant feature of 
Zande philosophy, the witchcraft motif; and both go together with the idea of 
superordination which runs right through their social life. This is too big & 
theme to develop here, but a few words may be said about it. The princes 
were—more so in the past than now—very powerful, even despotic, and all 
members of their clan, the Avongara, were, and still very largely are, an 
aristocratic class of masters, responsible only to themselves. The commoners 
were subject to them and feared them. Those who frequented court were 
sycophantic towards their masters and jealous of each other in relation to 
them. Others kept away from court and tried to avoid the attentions of the 
princes and their agents and retainers, before whom they humbled themselves. 
Both alike kept their affairs as concealed as possible and were suspicious of 
others lest some word or act might be reported to those in authority and get 
them into trouble. Their anxious animosity was directed towards one another 
rather than to the princes, towards whom they refrain alike from making 
accusations of witchcraft and speaking sanza, as they do to their fellows. These 
princes have always said, and Azande have always recognized the truth of what 
they said, that Azande (the commoners) are cheats and liars and practise every 
form of duplicity and deceit, and that it needs a firm hand to rule them; 
and I feel that, as is so often the case, those who accuse them of having an 
unpleasing character and justify their superior status and their severity accord- 
ingly, are those whose power, and the exercise of it, are, at least to some extent, 
responsible for that same character, that this sort of social system breeds this 
sort of personality. For the gbia-vuru, master-subject, relationship of Zande 
political life is a model for all their other social relationships. A father is gbia, 
master, to his sons, an elder brother to his younger brothers, a husband to his 
wives, and a father-in-law to his daughter’s husband. Indeed, when Azande 
act together in any activity, however informal and temporary, their relations 
to one another in it conform to the same pattern. Someone always assumes, or 
is given, a superior role in it, the 9586, master, role. All their social relationships 
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have this authoritarian pattern, and ib seems to me that this, as well as their 
belief in witchcraft, tends to produce a tortuous mind which prefers conceal- 
ment and, when it expresses itself, circumlocution. 

Whether these are the causes or not, there is no doubt about the fact and 
Azande are the first to admit it ; indeed, it is they who draw one’s attention to 
it. It adds greatly to the difficulties of anthropological inquiry. Eventually 
the anthropologist’s sense of security is also undermined, his confidence shaken. 
He learns the language, can say what he wants to say in it, and can understand 
what he hears ; but then he begins to wonder whether he has really understood, 
when he sees how often Azande themselves take it for granted that what is 
said means something other than what is said, and when he cannot be sure, 
and even they cannot be sure, whether the words do have a nuance or someone 
imagines that they do, or wants to think that they do. One cannot know what 
is going on inside a man. That is the meaning of one of the most quoted 
proverbs : 1 ni ngere tt boro wa t ns ngere ti baga ? ‘ can one look into a person 
as one looks into an open-wove basket ? ’. 


NOTES AND COMMUNICATIONS 
SIDELIGHTS ON THE DEVSHIRME FROM IDRIS AND SA‘DUDDIN 


In connexion with Professor Wittek’s article ‘ Devahirme and ghari‘a’ 
in BSOAS, xvm, 2, pp. 271-8, a passage in Idris Bitlisi’s Hasht bihisht is of 
interest, for there the author, far from feeling any incompatibility between the 
devshirme and the shari'a, even shows the former as justified by the latter. 

Tdris was a Kurdish nobleman, active in politics, who embraced the Ottoman 
cause, which he served also as a historian. His Hasht bihisht, written in Persian 
in the early years of the sixteenth century, was no doubt chiefly intended to 
make known the glories and virtues of the Ottoman House to readers in the 
East. His attitude to the devshirme may be due to the fact that he was carried 
away by the manifest advantages which the system brought to Islam, and was 
unaware of or cared little for its legal implications. 

Sa‘duddin, who some 70 years later used the Hasht bihisht as one of his 
sources for the Taj ut-tawartkh, found it necessary to modify Idris’s presenta- 
tion,” obviously because it appeared to him as a theologian to be inadmissible. 

The passage in the Hasht bihisht occurs in the chapter on Orkhan’s g&nüns 
(second katiba, dàstán vi), where it follows immediately the account of the 
creation of the Yaya. It runs as follows 3 :— 


اما چون اين Cola‏ فرق انبوهى بودند ودر سفرها ولشكرها ارتكاب هر كونه 
شنايع * مينمودند و اورخان ERY‏ در Atl‏ نسق و ضبط اين طايفه می بود بعد از 
مطارحه با ارکان دولت قرار رأى برآن فرمود كه بعد ازآن از * اولاد اتراك od‏ قسم 
لشكر نياستانند” وعوض oT‏ جماعت از اولاد کفار jj‏ مشركان اهل ذمت ممالكك 
[uet‏ ستانند وآن فرزندانرا بتربیت وتعليم 43,6 plus‏ خاص رسانيد * كه 
cob Qu‏ هم فوايد دنيوى حاصل است وهم ثواب جزيل اخروى ازآن بدولت 
ودين ايل زرا که چون اكير OT‏ ديار كفره بعنوه وجنكك مفتوح ميشود ورقاب QUIS.‏ 
اززن ومرد T»‏ استرقاق UA‏ میگردد چون گی Ae‏ واماء ? سلطان غازيان 
باشد* استخدام ايشان در جهاد بغايت مقبول واجراء احكام سياست برين غلامان 

1 [dris's argument 1s reproduced by von Hammer, GOR, 1, 91 (though put into the mouth of 
Qara Khalil). 

3 Thus J. A. B. Palmer (in hs article * The origin of the Janissaries ', Bulletin of the John 
Rylands Library, xxxv, 2, 1958, 472) is mistaken when he says that Sa'duddin here ‘ virtually 
translates’ Idris. He is mistaken also in stating (loo. cit.) that Idris is ‘ studiously vague as 
to chronology’: Idris explicitly attributes the establishment of the devghirme to Orkhan, 
as will be seen from the passage quoted below. 


3 MSS: A == Brit. Mus., Add. 7646, f. 74v.; B = Bodleian, Ouseley 358, f. 105v.—{ } 
mark the passages a, b, and c whose omission by Sa‘duddin is discussed later. 


tA plu + 8 باركان‎ ° Bom, 7 A .باستايند 8 وساستاىند‎ The reading in the text has 
been suggested to me by Mr. Meredith-Owens, ® Bois, ° Asal! B U B ياشيد‎ 
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مسموع ومعقول خواهد "Ds‏ وهر چند سال چندین هزار کس از اولاد كفار در LA‏ 
اعوان وانصار عسا كر نصرت شعار د رآيند وبحسب صورت ومعنى تأيبد دين بدين طريقه 


cela ob‏ فرمايند. 
(aiil)‏ ز اقلم شركك شاه برون كرد اين سپاه» كز دل" مود تقويت دين 
بر زمكاه. 


و چون بمقتضاى ميل hel‏ و باقتضاء سعادت ازلى كل مولود يولد على فطرة 
الاسلام البته Cy glare‏ و ملازمت موحدان ميل ess‏ بيدا كنند و بملاسة مؤمنان 
از لباس ESE‏ شركك برون آمده تشريف شريف Ole)‏ پوشند و بطمع ترقيات بمناصب 
ارجمند ومراتب بلند درخدمت و* Say‏ سلاطين كوشند البته هر ساله جندين هزار 
كس از ضلالت كفر بنور هدايت اسلام مهتدى شوند وازرشكك وغبطة اين گروه ساير 
WS‏ واشباه ايشان بلشكر اسلام مقتدى گردند | چون اين مصلحت خردمندانه شرعا 
وعقلا مقوى كار ملكك ودين بود* وموقع انواع آفرين و نحسين]* 

(بيت) وما شىء من الاشياء امضى » على المهجات من رأى سديد 
لا جرم اورخان بيك بعد ازآن عمل بآن قانون ميفرمود واين Cele‏ از Shy eap‏ 
تركان انفع واوفق عود. 


TRANSLATION 


But this force [se]. the Yaya] grew to be a large body and committed 
all kinds of misdeeds in the field and in the cantonments, and Orkhan Beg 
was anxious to bring them into order and discipline. So after consultation 
with his grandees he decided that in future they would not form this branch 
of the army from children of the Turks, but instead levy children of the infidel 
( dhemmis living in the Moslem lands }*. Those youths he raised up by educa- 
tion and training to be the Sultan’s bodyguard, by which device not only are 
temporal advantages gained, but also a rich reward in the next world accrues 
to state and religion. 

{For since most of those infidel lands were conquered by force (be-‘anwa), 
that is, in war, and those infidels, both men and women, by reduction to 
bondage became slaves, and since they as a whole became slaves of the Sultan 
of the Ghazis, it would be a very good work to make them serve in the Holy 
War and admissible and reasonable to use those young men to carry out the 
decrees of the administration.}» Every few years some thousands of the off- 
spring of the infidels would enter the ranks of the helpers and supporters of the 
Victorious Army, and in this way they [scil. the Ottomans] would by means 
of that force bring about a strengthening of religion, both materially and 
spiritually. 

1AB JoS  ? Bom. 3AÀ بوده‎ 
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[Verse by the author] ‘ Out of the lands of shirk the Monarch levied this 
army, which wholeheartedly came to the aid of Islam upon the field of battle.’ 

And since by the compulsion of inborn inclination and through the claim 
to eternal felicity ‘Every infant is born with a natural tendency to Islam ’,} 
they would necessarily through close association with the worshippers of 
the One God make manifest the inclination to Islam, and through intimacy 
with the Believers shed the soiled garments of shirk [polytheism] and don 
the noble robe of the Faith ; and in eagerness for promotion to exalted positions 
and distinguished ranks they would exert themselves in the service of the 
sultans. Indeed every year some thousands would be led from the error of 
unbelief to the light of the true guidance of Islam, and through envy of this 
body other such youths would follow them into the army of Islam. 

{ Since this most wise measure was from the viewpoint both of law (shar') 
and of reason (agl) a means of strengthening state and religion and an occasion 
for all kinds of praise and approval, }° [Arabic verse] ‘ Nothing affects men’s 
hearts more surely than a sound opinion’, Orkhan Beg therefore commanded 
that that qànün should henceforth be applied; and this force proved to be 
more useful and more suitable than the Turkish Yaya. 


Sa‘duddin’s corresponding passage (Ta) ut-tawartkh, 1, p. 40, IL 24 ff.) depends, 
as does the entire chapter on Orkhan's qànüns, mainly on Idris, whose language 
he frequently echoes. There are, however, in Sa'duddin's rendering omissions 
which seem to be intentional and significant. Thus he veils the fact that the 
devshirme is applied to the children of the dhtmmis by speaking only of the 
* children of the infidels’, suppressing the passage { }*. Similarly he omits 
the whole sentence { }>, in which Idris regards the dhwmmis as slaves, since 
they have been subjected by force (be-‘anwa). Finally he does not repeat Idris’s 
affirmation that the devshirme is lawful, suppressing the passage { }° where 
‘this wise measure ’ is said to be confirmed by shar‘ as well as by ‘agl. 

On the other hand, he introduces a calculation of his own, according to 
which the devshirme has brought over 200,000 men to Islam, ‘ not to speak of 
the slaves brought from the dar ul-harb, whose number nobody knows’. Only 
with respect to the latter, that is to prisoners from non-Moslem lands, does he 
use the term tstirgaq, which in Idris we find applied to the dhimmis. 

By making these changes Sa‘duddin gives the impression that he wishes to 
dissociate himself from Idris’s too facile justification of the devshirme. 


V. L. MÉNAGE 


كل مولود يولد على الفطرة حى يعوب Hadith; of. Suyüt, 41074“ ap-saghir: «L| co‏ 1 
.فأبواه silo ge‏ أو ينصّرائه أو Glace‏ 
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and there is no place in these letters for the 
vagaries of spelling of the Wilbour papyri. 
Professor Driver prefaces the texte with a 
lucid introduotion on the letters aud their 
contenta. The transorrpt1on and the translation 
are clear, and the copious notes are scholarly 
and informative, as one would expect from a 
work by Professor Driver. An appendix gives 
references to Arsham in Nco-Babylonian, 
Aramaic, and Greek sources. Only a few pointa 
call for comment. On p. 1, n. 13, the reader 
might well have been referred to the whole of 
Cumont’s excellent chapter on parchmente in 
the Near East in general and the Dura parch- 
ments in particular (FouHles de Doura-Huropos, 
chapter v, 281-337). Accounts of the Syriac 
document from Edessa dated a.p. 243, written 
on leather and discovered at Dura isto be found 
in Torrey, Zeitschrift fur Semitishk . . , x, 
1935, 33-46, and Bellinger and Welles, Yale 
Classical Studies, v, 1985, 95-154. In Driver’s 
Letter III 1. 3 the text appears to show “NIX 
or "TIN rather than his “WIN (see plate rv) ; 
is this to be regarded as a soribal error? 
NDnD! in Letter VI L 5 should be NöND 
without |, according to the text (plate vi). In 
his note on NUTR in the same line, the final 
clauses should be omitted ; the word ends in NÑ, 
not f. Kraehng, Brooklyn Museum Aramaic 
papyri, records several instances of NSIN 
(Letter VIL L 7) In Letter VIH I. 3 the text 
seems (plate x) to give the reading DEI" 
rather than NYYNN, and the jusmve will fit 
the context better (‘let thought be taken of 
me; let them assign . . .'). The impt. NWYNN 
in Cowley, Pap. xxx, L 23 (cited by Professor 
Driver as a parallel) is 'softened' by the 
introductory words, 1D nov T whioh do 
not occur here. NODBD 515 in Letter IX 1. 1 
can scarcely be given the sense ‘(give him) 
these rations’; everywhere in these doou- 
ments, a8 Professor Driver pointa out, the 
demonstrative adjective follows the noun it 
governs. “jt here must refer to the sculptor 


_already mentioned, ‘(as for) that (man, glve 


him) rations’; a similar use of "J? is, indeed, 
found in Letter X 1. 2. The term DONI ' chief 
of the treasury ' m Letter X L 1 (it ocours also 
in Letters VIII L 1, IX L 1, ete.) 18 partioularly 
atriking, since ‘treasury’ is found with the 
more familiar spelling NT ın 1. 5. The form 
“15 is doubtless due to official terminology ; 
we can hardly ascribe these variants in spelling 
in & single context to variations of pronunoia- 
tion, hke those of Kraeling, op. cit, Pap. m 
(Q/D), nur and xi (t/t). The pr. n. NX 
(Letter XI Ll 2) قد‎ found also in Pognon, 
Inscriptions sémitiques . . . , 82,n, 8; soe the 
present reviewer, BSOAS, xvi, 1, 1954, 20. 


G. R. DRIVER (ed.): Aramaic Documents 
of the fifth Century B.o. xi, 59 pp., 
XXV plates. Oxford : Clarendon Press, 
1954. 845. 


The Aramaic documents edited here came 
into the possession of Dr. L. Borchardt over 
20 years ago, and were subsequently purchased 
by the Bodleian Library. A translation and 
commentary had already been prepared in 
typescript by Professors Mittwoch, Henning, 
and Polotaky, and articles on the dooumenta 
have appeared from the pens of Dr. Murad 
Kamil and Dr. Kutscher. But it is to Professor 
Driver that we owe the definitive publication 
in this admirable volume. 

These documents are of outstanding im- 
portance. They were found m Egypt; but 
they must be sharply distinguished from the 
Egyptian Aramaic papyri edited by Sir Arthur 
Cowley, Ungnad, and others before the war, 
and from the Wilbour collection of Egyptian 
papyr: edited in Professor E. ©. Kraeling's 
Brooklyn Museum Aramaic papyri in 1953. The 
papyri belong to the fifth century 8.0. like 
the Borchardt documents (which Professor 
Driver assigns with probability to the years 
between 411 and 408 B.0.). But the former are 
mainly concerned with communal and family 
affairs or with small commercial transactions 
among the Judaeo-Aramaean colony of 
Elephantine and Syene; the Borchardt 
collection derive from Persia and deal, direotly 
or indirectly, with matters of publio interest. 
They are letters dispatched to Egypt from the 
Chancery of Arsham, the Persian satrap of 
Egypt, during an absence from his province, 
and from other leading officials. They are 
likely, thon, to be of considerable value to 
historians of the period, for the administrative 
problems which they discuss arise not only out 
of discord between Persian officials but also 
out of strained relations between admmustra- 
tors and the subject population. In the 
Borchardt doouments we find httle of the 
Egyptian and none of the Hebrew colouring 
that distinguishes the Aramaic papyri of 
Wilbour and others; instead, there is pre- 
dominant Iranian influence both ın terminology 
and idiom. The philologist will acquire here a 
large number of words and forms to add to the 
Aramaic dictionary. To the student of 
palwography, too, these letters (excellently 
reproduced in plates) will be invaluable. They 
are—as befits documents from Persia—written 
on leather, and constitute a welcome addition 
to the very few Aramaic documents inscribed 
on that material. The scribes are accurate, 
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unknown Dravidian dialect, falls into four 
sections, Introduction, Grammar, Texts with 
translations, and an etymological vocabulary. 
Besides ite importance to students of Dravidian 
as a work comparable only with Professor 
M. B. Emeneau’s Kota terts, published in 
1944-6 (reviewed in BSOAS, xu, 464), it 
contains many points of interest to the general 
linguist. These will be reviewed first. 

' The name Parji is not local or tribal, but, as 
in so many languages brought into contact 
with a new civilization, is a foreign word, 
paraj ‘ people’, from the Sanskrit prajà. Such 
also are Hôr ‘man’, the name of a Kolarian 
tribe, and * Welsh’ from the Anglo-Saxon welisc, 
foreigner. The Linguistic Survey of India 
classifies Parji as a dialect of Gondi, but 
Professor Burrow realized that it must be an 
independent language. The investigation of 
the authors confirmed this view and found 
that so far from having close relations with 
Gondi, 1t looked for its loan-words and a few 
idioms to Indo-Aryan m the Northern dialeot 
and to Telugu 1n the Southern. 

Its claim to be an independent language 18 
further emphasized by ite possession of three, 
if not four dialects, distmguished inter alia 
by phonetio differences similar to those dis- 

g Kannada from Telugu. Unfortu- 
nately the authors were able to study only two 
of these dialects. The Parji-speaking popula- 
tion is little over 12,000 and an interesting 
comparison might be made with similar small 
populations of Africa and Polynesia, which are 
equally prohfio in dialects, Such small 
languages are, however, peouliarly susceptible 
to absorption and Parji is likely to vanish in 
favour of Halbi to the north and Telugu to 
the south. 

One of the most interesting features of 
Dravidian is ite treatment of gender. Parji 
follows the Telugu pattern in having normally 
only two genders, masculine and neuter, in 
the singular, but, unlike Telugu, the genders 
of the plural are still masculine and neuter 
and not epicene (masc.-fem.) and neuter. But 
these genders are widely different from ihe 
Indo-Aryan genders ; there 1s no grammatical, 
only natural gender and that is restricted to 
persons and does not affect animals. Gender 
morphemea are not found im nouns or attribu- 
tive adjectives, but only in pronouns and 
predicative adjectives and verbs. Tho authors 
interpret the two genders coupled with the 
existence of a small number of nouns with a 
feminine suffix to mean that the language had 
originally three genders, as in Tamil, Kannada, 
eto., and go on to conclude that the three- 
gender system prevailed in primitive Dravidian 
and that the two-gender system is an innova- 
tion of the Central group. This is doubtful. 
Caldwell declares that all primitive Dravidian 
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On p. 54, par. 1, of the volume under review it 
might have been advisable to insert a sign 
of interrogation after the reference to the 
Passover, for this reconstruction of the text, 
however attractive, is wholly hypothetical. 
DT in line 32 of the same page should be, of 
course, OT). 

The volume is beautifully designed and 
printed in a manner worthy of its contents and 
of the Clarendon Prees. Orientalista every- 
where will feel gratitude to Profeasor Driver 
for making available to them this umque 
material in so admirable and accessible a form. 


J. B. SEGAL 


STEFAN Wurm: Turkic Peoples of the 
U.S.S.R.: their historical Background, 
their Languages and the Development of 
Soviet lingusstio Policy. 51 pp., 4 maps. 
[London]: Central Asian Research 
Centre in association with St. Antony’s 
College (Oxford) Soviet Affairs Study 
Group, 1954. 10s. 


It is an impossible task to deal adequately 
in 51 typewntten quarto pages with the sub- 
jects announced on the title-page. The contenta 
of this brochure are divided into three parts. 


The first, ‘Historical sketch of the Turkic . 


peoples ' (pp. 1-9), makes somewhat irritating 
reading. Instead of outlining the great trends 
of Turkish history, ıt gathers facts indis- 
eriminately and is not free from minor in- 
accuracies. The second part, ‘The Turkic 
languages’ (pp. 10-44), is itself subdivided. 
Section A, ‘Literary languages past and 
present ', will be of little use, as it contains no 
important information that is not easily avail- 
able elsewhere. Section B, ‘ Linguistio facts °, 
is an interesting attempt to describe the 
characteristics of the Turkish languages. It 
contains a number of inspiring and original 
remarks and constitutes a welcome contribu- 
tion to the linguistic literature on Turkish. 
Part nı (pp. 45-51) deals with ‘ Soviet linguistic 
policy in the Central Aman Republics’. 
Dr. Wurm is & sound scholar to whom we owe 
some good work on Turkish dialects. Was it 
really necessary for him to produce this 
insufficiently thought-over pamphlet ? 


D. SINOR 


T. Burrow and 8: BHATTACHARYA : The 
Parji Language : a Dravidian Language 
gf Bastar. xi, 197 pp., 1 map. 

ertford: Stephen Austin and Sons 
for the Max Miller Memorial Fund, 

' 1953. 25s. 
This little volume, which contains the fruits 
of team linguistio research into an almost 
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The first three are indifferent to gender, while 
the other two have the pronominal plurals 
(according to the authors adjectival plurals). 
The first class may be relics of a collective 
noun hke many Neo-Indian plural suffixes, 
but their origin is as shrouded in mystery as 
are the -gWa, -gulà suffixes in Bengal, Onya, 
and West Assamese, The authors do not doubt 
that -bul 18 a double plural -k plus -l, but this 
does not explain -cH or -t (for evidence that 
-Hl 18 a phonetic variant of -ctl هد‎ wanting). 
The suffix -k (-g, -ng) occurs in only a few 
minor languages and it seems unlikely that 
-k, which must have been very generally used 
in primitive Dravidian, should have left no 
trace whatever in Tamil and Kannada, except 
in the suffix -kal (-gal), while Telugu does 
not use even this suffix. There is, moreover, 
no sign of a plural suffix -} ın the oldest Tamil 
and Kannada texts. It is more probable 
therefore that we have to do with the nommal 
enlargements k, t, and c to which the -} suffix 
is added. The regular use of -kul with mono- 
syllables, while -} 13 confined to dissyllables, 18 
significant m this connexion. The use of -k 
in Gondi can be explained as a specialization 
of a common enlargement to serve as a plural 
following a period in which no nominal plurals 
existed 


'The easal morphemes of the nouns follow 
the practice of other Dravidian languages. In 
particular the two Genitive suffixes -at and 
-ın extend into Kannada and Tamil. 

The verbal root 1s monosyllabic, as originally 
m Tamil and Kannada, whose polysyllabic 
verbs are formed by asemantic enlargements 
only, and not by incorporated semantemes 
as in Indo-European, which are frequently 
very difficult to detect. Dravidian compounds 
rarely completely destroy the identity of their 
members, so as to be recognizable only by the 
grammarian. The Dravidian finite verb 5s 
normally built up on participial, i.e. adjectival 
forms by the addition of pronominal suffixes 
with the exception of the negative, where the 
suffixes are appended direct to the bare rcot 
as a stem, Many Parji verbs have, surprisingly, 
a preterite formed like the negative verb with 
the root as a stem. Thus one finds cür-en ‘Isaw’, 
and cür-ans ‘I have not seen’. The Parji, unlike 
the usual Dravidian negative, ends in a or i, 
which appear to be abraded forms of the 
particles -à and -é, emphatics, which were both 
used in old Dravidian as mterrogative or nega- 
tive. The authors regard this as an innovation, 
but the peculiar form of the preterite remains 
up to now mexplicable. 

Most Dravidian languages possess a negative 
copular verbal type aliai and a negative sub- 
stantive verbal, type Hat. Parjı has only cila 
(or ca) ‘does not exist’, while for the 
negative copula it usea the negative of er- 
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nouns are destitute of gender and that every 
noun or pronoun in which the idea of gender 
is formally expressed, being & compound word, 
18 necessarily of later origin than the uncom- 
pounded primitives. The absence of gender 
suffixes is considered a sign of antiquity in old. 
Tamil poetry. Caldwell has been accused in 
this as in other matters of too sweeping 
generalizations from Tamil, but m old Kannada 
poetry and msoriptions we find the same ten- 
denoy to avoid forms inflected for gender. It 
may-be supposed that these writings mark a 
period, when the gender system was m the 
process of bemg evolved in contrast to the 
Indo-European languages in which the gram- 
matical genders were well established in the 
earliest writings and to the Semitio languages 
with their two-gender systems of masculine 
and feminine. A period of no gender may be of 
extreme antiquity as in Sumerian. The early 
Tamil grammanans divided nouns into two 
classes uyartinas and ahrinai, usually trans- 
lated as superior and lower classes, but which 
the grammarian Lazarus shows 1s more properly 
rendered as the personal and impersonal 
classes. Masculine and feminine persons belong 
to the former and animals, things, and abstrac- 
tions to the latter. Here again we have a 
parallel in Hittite, which J. Friedrich says 
possesses a genus commune (Maskuhn-Feminin, 
personliches Geschlecht) and a genus neutrum 
(unpersonliches Geschlecht). The position of 
Hittate suggests that the three genders of Indo- 
European are a later development and it may 
well be that the system of Telugu was de- 
veloped not from three genders, but from a 
genus commune, which 15 still retains in the 
plural, and a genus neutrum. Indo-European, 
indeed, displays an opposition of masouline- 
feminine to neuter in some old forms, as well 
as the later opposition of masouline-neuter to 
feminine. The Telugu group introduces a new 
opposition of masculine to feminine-neuter. 

The Parj numerals are wisely not adduced 
by the authors ın support of their argument. 
They range from one to five only, the higher 
numbers being borrowed from Halbi. Each 
has three genders, the masculine being denoted 
by the suffix -r, the epicene suffix ın other 
Dravidian languages, and this is used even 
for the numeral ‘one’, although a plural. 
The feminine and neuter suffixes are all 
singular forms. The authors can find no 
explanation. It seems, however, that the 
feminine form has been made singular on the 
analogy of the neuter, which has retamed the 
singular as a collective noun ‘The neuter in 
this as 1n other languages 18 now 1n the course 
of displacing all other forms. 

The Parji plurals also raise interesting 
questions. There are five suffixes: -l, -kul, 
-ctl, -er, and -ov, which fall into two classes. 
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not 80 formidable. It is not difficult to learn 
enough about the Sanskrit sound-system to be 
able to assess the early phonetioians' descrip- 
tions of ıt, and, moreover, because of the very 
considerable influence of ancient Indien on 
modern European phonetic theory, much of 
what they say 15 already familiar to us. Never- 
theless, a great part of the teaching of these, 
the oldest phoneticians known, has been until 
now beyond the reach of the majority of their 
successors to-day. The present work is the 
first attempt which has been made to give a 
comprehensive interpretation of ancient Indian 
phonetic doctrine in the light of modern theory, 
and we are at last able to see for ourselves how 


.good they really were. Something of early 


Indian phonetics, it is true, has previously been 
accessible through the editions and translations 
of William Dwight Whitney and a few others. 
But the Indians were such remarkable thmkers 
that their 1deas were 1n certain respects beyond 
the comprehension of Whitney (hunself a most 
enlightened and original thinker) ; often some- 
thing which seems to us to-day to be a striking 
antiopation of contemporary phonetic theory, 
seemed to him to be merely wrong. Indeed, so 
original are the Indian phoneticians that 
Dr. Allen believes, modestly enough, that it 
may not be very long before a reassessment will 
be needed: we ourselves are hardly yet in 8 
position to appreciate them. 

Sanskrit phonetics had the practical object 
of keeping intact the oral tradition of the 
sacred texts, but from the beginning it seems 
to have transcended ıts purpose, and the Indian 
phonetacians, though prescriptave on occasion, 
are mostly quite impartially, and exhaustively, 
descriptive. The superiority of Sanskrit 
phonetics to that of the Greek and Latin 
grammarians, and the grammarians of the 
European vernaculars who followed them, is 
apparent at nearly all pointe. Dr. Allen's 
appreciation needs no previous knowledge of 
Sanskrit for its understanding, and the reader 
is fully prepared by the Introduction, which 
discusses sources, basic principles of analysis 
and description, and terminology, to follow 


' the detailed account which ocoupies the main 


body of the book. It 1s difficult to see how the 
arrangement or the exposition could have 
been better done. Dr. Allen moves confidently 
among the bewildermg profusion of early 
phoneticians, ther commentators, and the 
grammarians who touch on phonetic questions, 
and successfully recreates for the reader the 
‘climate of phonetic opinion’ within which 
their inquimes took place. The value of his 
commentary is greatly mcreased by his wide 
knowledge of the authorities of the classical 
Greek and Latin tradition, and by his exten- 
sive reading in the works of contemporary 
phoneticians of modern Europe and America. 
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* to be’ (specially to be noted is the survival of 
the primitive initial c-, where even the classical 
languages have zero). 

The above are some of the most important 
problems on which this account of Parji 
throws hght. 

The texts, although not so voluminous as 
Professor Emeneau’s Kota texte, are sufficient, 
but another poem would have been welcomed 
by students of Dravidian prosody. The poem 
given is of the typical primitive type of 
which the Linguistio Survey of India gives 
many examples. It consists of short lines 
averaging four words, a number which serves 
as the norm. In the first part (p. 86) couplets 
are formed by repetition of the first word, 
a feature now represented by rime in olassical 
poetry. The scheme 18 occasionally modifled 
by the repetition of the last word slightly 
modified, which represente the olassical end- 
rime used as an ornament. In the second 
part there is a refrain of two words at the head 
of every couplet, carried on from the last verse 
of the firat part. The rhythm then passes into 
an end-rime AB, AB, which once or twice 
drops into assonance. The authors have not 
definitely styled this piece a poem, but it is 
in fact a fine example of Dravidian prosody 
in embryo. 

Many of the stories come from alien sources, 
but are none the less authentic linguistically. 
There is an interesting account of the ceremony 
of the tying of bullocks’ horns, which takes 
place in the month of Puo (Pausa). This 
appears to correspond to the Tamil poxgal, 
which takes place at this time and not with 
Divali which takes place at a different time 
and has no connexion with animals. 

The vocabulary is selective and is only 
partly etymological. The etymologies of 
Indo-Aryan loan-words (except from Halbi) 
are not given and some are not obvious. Of 
about 2,500 words, the majority appear to be 
borrowed from Indo-Aryan. 

The book well repays close study. 


ALFEED MASTER 


W. B. ALLEN: Phonetics in Ancient 
India. (London Oriental Series, Vol. 1.) 
x, 96 pp. London : Oxford University 
Press, 1953. 16s. 


The excellence of Panmi and his thousand 
followers is a commonplace of the history of 
linguistics, but students of language are, for 
the most part, obliged to take this excellence 
on trust, for only a specialist can afford time 
to acquire sufficient knowledge of Sanskrit 
grammar to enable him to judge at first hand 
of the merits of the Paninean tradition. In 
the matter of phonetics, however, the obstacles 
to appreciation of the Indian achievement are 
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inherited from the past has frequently been 
emphasized. We are less aware, however, of 
the more subtle effect on linguistio descriptions 
of the categories deriving from our literacy in 
an alphabetio writing system. Almost all of 
European phonetics up to now has been what 
could be called ‘alphabetic phonetics ’. 
Although much of it, of course, must inevit- 
ably contimue so to be, a different approach 
is clearly needed for modern descriptave 
linguistics ; yet attempts to look at the speech- 
stream from other viewpoints are hindered by 
the fact that our categories of description are 
dommated by the alphabetic analysis of 
words, an analysis which originally had purely 
orthographic ends. ‘The Indians are here 
somewhat disappointing (though they are so 
good 1n other respects that perhaps one is led to 
being unfairly critical). Ther attitude, as 
Dr. Allen observes, is surprisingly ‘ phonemio’ 
for a syllabary-using people. One might have 
expected, for instance, that an extra-buccal 
process would be adduced to account for the 
existence of syllables. Nevertheless, much of 
what they say provides salutary correction to 
our traditional attatudes, 

This book is necessary reading for any serious 
student ıof phonetics, and cannot fail to be 
entertaining and illuminating for the 
Sanskritist also. 

DAVID ABERCEOMBIE 


JAKOB WACKERNAGEL:  Altindische 
Grammatik, Bd. u, 2. Die Nominal- 
suffice, von Albert Debrunner. xi, 
966 pp. Góttingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 1954. DM. 66. 


When the first part of this second volume 


‘appeared in 1905 Wackernagel wrote; ‘ Die 


zweite Halfte des zweiten Bandes . . . wird, 
wie ich hoffe, ın kurzer Zeit folgen’. For 
reasons he explained in the introduction to 
the third volume (1930), m which he was 
joined by Debrunner as co-author, its produo- 
tion was delayed ; and by the tıme of his death 


“in 1938 much of the work was still to be 


completed, although he and Debrunner had 
drafted a rough plan of the volume. The 
supervention of the War occasioned a further 
delay, and by the time Debrunner was able to 
recommence work on the subject in the late 
1940's, Wackernagel’s original material stood 
in need of revision, in addition to whioh the 
unworked sections had to be prepared from the 
old original drafts. Wackernagel had left 
much material for these, for an extended 
Introductaon to this volume, for Bd. rv (‘ der 
das Verbum und das Adverb behandeln soll '( 
and for a treatment of syntax. Although 
Debrunner considers & treatment of syntax 
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The exposition is divided into three parts, 
which deal, respectively, with the basic speeoh- 
producing processes, with the segmental 
analysis of the speech-stream, and with 
synthesis—following the three main stages of 
the Indians’ analytical procedure. Part r 
explains how the processes are distinguished 
into inira-buccal and extra-buccal; the former 
—opening, constricting, closing—are con- 
cerned with the movementé of the ‘ active’ 
articulators relative to the ‘ passive’, and the 
latter with nasality, aspiration, and the 
presenoe or absence of voice. The Indian 
phoneticians were quite clear about the role 
of the larynx in this last process—though their 
successors in Europe were not, for more than 
2,000 years after. It is perhaps hardly fair 
of Dr. Allen, though, to quote Wallis aa 
representatave of seventeenth-century English 
phoneticians on this subject. Wallis said, it is 
true, that the difference between f and v lay 
in the nostrils (he may have been led astray 
by the twitching of their sides which 18 often 
associated with vocal cord movements); but 
Holder and others of that time knew well 
enough where it really lay. An additional 
triumph for the Indian phoneticians when 
dealing with the glottal process is their un- 
equivocal description (which Whitney thought 
* foroed and futile ’) of a * voiced A’. 

Part rr discusses the segmentation of the 
speech-stream into ‘letters’ (the term which 
Dr, Allen ingeniously uses to translate varna) 
and the description of the latter by ‘ place’ 
(in terms of active and passive articulators), 
-and ‘ manner ’ (in terms of the processes). The 
resulting classification, though somewhat weak 
on vowels, was completely adequate for con- 
sonants, though, as Dr. Allen points out, the 
retroflex series, involving as it does a 'dia. 
placed’ articulation, would have been more 
consistently described in terms of an additional 
intra-buceal process. It is in this Part par- 
ticularly that we see how profoundly influen- 
tial for contemporary phonetic theory the 
Indian phoneticians have been. 

Parts 1 and x are concerned with what 
A. J. Ellis, and after him Henry Sweet, called 
analysis; Part m deals with synthesis: the 
reintegration in the total description of features 
which the analysis into letters leaves out of 
account. These features, or ‘ prosodies’ 
(which هد‎ the title Dr. Allen gives to this Part), 
are considered under two headings: those 
traditionally known as sandhi ; and features of 
syllable structare. Synthesis, as Professor Firth 
has often pointed out, has always been, and 
still is, the more neglected side of the discipline, 
and the European tradition has always em- 
phasized analysis. The hampering efect 
on our present-day linguistic thinking of the 
categories and terminology which we have 
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from the pen of Dr. Richard Hauschild, of 
Jena, and it 1s to be hoped that these may 
speedily appear. 

The work is admirably consistent in ita 
genera] plan; yet nevertheless it gives the 
impression of being more of a reference- 
book than ه‎ treatise, and it هد‎ hard to rid 
ourselves of the feeling that 1t represente the 
massing together of an immense number of 
data-slips. Such feeling is enhanced by there 
being no general introduction which might 
bring some cohesion to the volume—a matter 
in which Debrunner has apparently deviated 
from the originel intention of Wackernagel, 
who left an extensive collection of material 
suitable to be worked up for this purpose. But 
almost all of this, says Debrunner, is ‘ nur 
Rohmaterial’, and he contents himself with 
the suggestion that it would be highly profit- 
able for & ‘ structural ’ linguist with a historical 
background to work through the collectanea, 
now in the University of Basel. 

In a work of such size it 18, perhaps, inevit- 
able that there are a few inconsistencies and a 
few unclear passages; but it is their very 
fewness that is remarkable. We have noticed 
the following, but this list cannot pretend to 
be exhaustive :— 

§ 142 b. pratiksd seems to be regarded as 
compounded of prati + iksà, instead of as a 
primary derivative of the compound root 
pratiks-. ` 

§ 206 d. Add sahiia- as a quaar-ppl. from 
sahd; of. Lanman, Sanskrit Reader, vocabulary, 
B.V. 

$ 261. Can one really see suffixed -ici- in , 
vici- ? Suffixed to what 7 

$ 472. ‘Die 3. Sg. Pras. auf -&- kann als 
Subst. auf -ti- flektiert werden.’ This seems not 
only questionable but unnecessary when 
referring to the older form of the language, 
and the cases cited need not be regarded as 
comprising & suffixed -#- of a different nature 
from the -ti- of the preceding paragraphs. 
(Verbal forms in -ti, and all other purely 
verbal forms, can of course be used as nouns, 
and declined accordingly, in the Sanskrit of 
the grammarians; but here there 1 no 
question of suffixation.) 

§ 542. ‘unerklart VB.kl. ábda- “ Jahr", 
which is listed under suffix -da-. For dbda- as 
containing the reduced grade of pad ‘ foot’, 
beside Gr. éwíf8a, of. Turner, BSOAS, xn, 
642. 
$ 598 b. There 1s an inconsistenoy here in 
entry for -ma-, ‘superlativisch, parallel mit 
kompara&vischem -(a)ra-' Surely if super- 
latives are listed under -ma-, comparatives 
(which are, as Debrunner rightly remarks, 
parallel to them) should be listed under -ra- ? 
Yet here there ıs not even a cross-reference, 

$ 612. The explanation of the Skt. -máya-, 
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‘nicht dringend' in view of the work of 
Delbrick and others, he proposes to make the 
completion of Bd. rv lus primary object in 
hus retirement; this is much to be hoped for, 
and we wish him long life and good health 
for his task. Banskritists and Indo- 
Europeanists cannot but be conscious of the 
great debt they owe to Wackernagel’s able 
successor for assuming the burden of editing, 
revising, and extending his literary remains, 
and bringing out the whole work in accordance 
with his general plan, even though by now the 
' kurze Zeit ' has been extended to 50 years. 

This part—the largest to appear so far— 
after giving an account of suffixless noun-stems 
and secondary noun-stems with zero suffix, 
treats of the sufixal elements of nominals, 
with regard to their forms, extended forms, 
accentuation, meaning, and ongin. The 
treatment of these topics follows the general 
Wackernagelian plan of being both historical 
and desortptive: Debrunner indicates, with a 
wealth of detail, the applications of each 
important suffix at every period of the lan- 
guage, in many cases supplementing the 
information he gives with observations from 
later stages of Indo-Aryan. The treatment 18 
comparative in that citations of comparables 
from other Indo-European languages are given 
ın profusion, though there are perhaps fewer 
from Hittite and Toohanan than one could 
have wished for. To each citation 1s appended 
a brief but clear ‘ translation-meaning ', and 
all Sanskrit words cited are accompanied by 
an indication of their period and provenance, 
in many cases with chapter and verse, in all 
cases with accents where these have been 
recorded. For this painstaking dooumentation 
we must express our great satisfaction and 
gratitude—and, incidentally, voice our now 
more keenly felt regret that the authors of the 
Vedic Variants were not equally comprehensive 
with their references. Gratifying, algo, is the 
frequent and detailed reference which has 
been made to the relevant süfras of Panini 
throughout. 

Since the suffixes are treated in (Sanskrit) 
alphabetical order, as also, for the most part, 
are the examples in each section, the author 
has found ıt possible to dispense with an index, 
and مقلع‎ to set out the table of contents in a 
very compressed form. This arrangement 
admittedly allows easy reference to the 
seotions, between which there are ample 
cross-references; nevertheless the absence 
of an index verborum, preferably arranged with 
reference to all the languages from which 
examples have been taken, must remain an 
impediment to users of this work, partacularly 
to those who are not primarily Sanskntiste. 
We are, ıt 18 true, promised indexes for this 
and for the other unindexed parts of the work 
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given. One may well wish that Rock’s introduc- 
tion were of greater length, for some oon- 
structave generalizations with examples drawn 
from his vast material would greatly have 
increased the usefulness of the work. At 
present the reader is rather left to draw his 
own conclusions, and in so doing he 18 far more 
likely to err than Rock himself, who has worked 
80 thoroughly upon the material. 

Having been through the work, one may 
stall find 1t impossible to state olearly in what 
pure bón consists. In any case ıt seems certam 
that this Na-khi serpent-cult هد‎ substantially 
the same as that practised in Tibet itself. Is 
not much of (:fnotall) the terminology the same ? 
A certain answer to this question would require 
a complete study of this Na-khi language, but 
even at first sight the identity of so many 
words suggests itself, e.g. : 


Tibetan 
dto-mba = sTon-pa teacher 
(pr. tom-pa) 
na-bpu nag-po black 
bpo-mba bum-pa vessel 
k'o-lo hK Hor-lo oircle 
DAW gZah planet 
bto-ma — :gTor-ma ritual cake 
ddv-dzhi rDo-rJe vajra 
ssu gSod (pr. s0) kıl 


Rock 18, of course, aware of many of these 
equivalente, but he does not make ıt olear 
how he would regard this language 1n relation- 
ship to Tibetan. On p. 82 he mentions that 
dio-mba 1s derived from sT'on-pa. But surely 
it 18 the same word, and to select 16 for special 
reference in this way may lead the reader to 
think that words such as this are isolated 
cases of borrowing. As it 15, however, the 
whole language seems to be predomunantly 
Tibetan, as much as the religious practices, 
and m sgo far as these practices are Tibetan, 
they show just the same dependence upon 
Indian ideas, as do the other bón texts that 
have been published to date. The Tibetan 
serpent-oult may be in origin quite inde- 
pendent of the Indian cult of the naga, but 
the adoption of the garuda indicates that its 
development was by no means dependent. 
The use of mandalas and mantras, of which 
these Na-khi texta are full, seems to leave 
little doubt of ther ultimate ongin, and 
without more guidance it seems impossible to 
know what قد‎ the pure bón which is referred 
to in the mtroduction. It قد‎ this which one 
would be glad to see fully discussed. Then 
perhaps one might be able to distanguish more 
clearly those aspects that are specifically 
Chinese. Presumably these are later develop- 
mente, amsing from contact with eastern 
neighbours. It is by no means suggested that 
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hitherto unexplained, is unconvinomg, and it 
seems rather hazardous to assert that 1t 
‘ stammt aus der Grundsprache ' on the basis 
of comparison with a Greek hapax. 

§ 650 b. dvagá- and írayá- are surely not 
* Abteilung mit-ya- . . . aus... . dvr, iri- ’, 
but suffix -á- with guna (to *dvay-, *tray-). 

§ 685 o 8. krcchrá ‘ Beschwerde ’ should be 
referred to suffix -sar(a)- in view of its ongin 
(< *krp-sr-á-), which is, however, mentioned 
elsewhere. One misses a coherent account of 
the ' r-auffixes ' (mar, var, sar, eto., and their 
thematic extensions), and in view of their 
antiquity in Indo-European more reference 
to the Hittite material here would have been 
welcome. 

But these are all small points. .The work as 
& whole is hkely to be of use as & work of 
reference in this field for many years to 
come, particularly when supplemented by 
works lke  Edgerton's Buddhist Hybrid 
Sanskrit Grammar and Dictionary and 
Burrow'a The Sanskrit Language, which were 
not available to Debrunner. His approach, we 
sometimes feel, does not take enough account 
of recent work m the main part of the text; 
but references to this are copious, even if 
given at the end of each main seotion and m 
smaller type, and readers oan be expected to 
exercise their judgment in referring to them. 

Misprinta appear to be very few, and it 
would be less than just if we failed to com- 
mend the printers for what must have been a 
very exacting task. 


J. BURTON-PAGE 


J. F. Rook : The Na-khs Naga Cult and 
related Ceremomes. (Serie Orientale 
Roma, Iv.) 2 parts: xi, 384 pp., front., 
pl. A-F, 1-xxx, figs.; pp. 385—806, 
front., pl. G-L, xxxi-nviz. Roma: 
Istituto Italiano per لد‎ Medio ed 
Estremo Oriente, 1952. L. 15,000. 


These volumes consist chiefly of translations 
of Na-khi manuscripts which have been ob- 
tained by J. F. Rock and now repose in the 
Library of the Harvard-Yenching Institute of 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. The translations 
are fully supported by notes throughout. As 
all these texts are concerned with the mvoking 
or exorcizing of serpent divinities, all named 
in an unfamihar tongue, while the type of ritual 
performed inevitably follows a few set patterns, 
the work is not one calculated to stimulate 
sustained interest in any reader. The amount 
of material here collected 1s enormous, and 16 
possesses great value as illustrating that type 
of religious practice known as bón, and of 
which no satisfactory account has yet been 
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documents in the Archives of the Sacra Con- 
gregazione de Propaganda Fide at Rome. 
The treatment of the story is chronological, 
beginning with the rise to power of the pro- 
Chinese Lha-bzan Khan in the first years of 
the eighteenth century and the K‘ang-hsi 
emperor’s attempt to control Tibet without 
proceeding to the length of a military oocupa- 
tion (ch. 2). Chinese interest in Tibet at this 
time was religious, not strategic, and arose 
principally out of her concern about the rise 
of the Lamaist Mongol kingdom of the 
Dsungars in the Ih valley. This period was 
ended by the Deungar invasion of Tibet in 
1717, the fall of Lhasa and death of Lha- 
brzah Khan (oh. 3). The Dsungar occupation 
(ch. 4) direotly provoked the intervention of 
the Chinese (ch. 5) and a Chinese military 
government was set up (composed, interest- 
ingly enough, of three Mongol offioers of the 
Chinese army and two Tibetan nobles) which 
eradicated such after-effecta as remained of 
Dsungar rule (ch. 6). The death of the K'ang- 
hsi emperor in 1722 led to a reversal of Chinese 
policy. China's close supervision of Tibetan 
affairs was relaxed by the Yung-chéng emperor 
(ch. 7) and the Chinese ocoupation forces were 
withdrawn. Civil strife within the country 
followed (chs. 8 and 9). From these troubles 


, P‘o-lha-nas, a Tibetan leader favoured by 


and loyal to the Chinese, emerged as victor ın 
1728. A new Chinese expeditionary force 
was despatched to Tibet in the same year (‘a 
simple military promenade’) and the earlier 
K'ang-hm policy was resumed with P‘o-lha-nas 
as head of the new government. A detailed 
account is given of his rule (chs, 10-12), which 
lasted till his death in 1747. He was, as 
Professor Petech suggests, one of the most 
interesting figures ın Tibetan history ; and it 
is a measure of the author's success that he 
stands out from these pages as a real per- 
sonality in the round. ‘ Over all los multi- 
farious activity’, writes Professor Petech, 
‘hung the shadow of Chinese supervision. It 
was always there, but was not normally felt 
and it hardly ever iterfered with the 
administration of the country ’. 

P*o-lha-nas was succeeded by his younger 
son aGyur-med-mam-rgyal, the last ‘king’ 
of Tibet (1747-50). The new ruler’s ambitious 
manœuvres were at first not appreciated by 
Peking, which once again withdrew the Chinese 
garrison (ch. 13) His (probably merited) 
death at the hands of the two Chinese residents 
Fucing and Labdon was swiftly followed by 
riots in which the latter lost their lives (ch. 14). 
A new Chinese force was sent to Lhasa, and 
the Tibetan ‘}ingdom’ brought to an end. 
In 1751 the Protectorate was organized in a 
form which lasted, substantially unchanged, 
to the end of the Manchu dynasty in 1912, 
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Rook fails to refer to these things. One may 
see for example the long note on Muan.llü- 
ddu-ndzi on p. 79, who قد‎ here connected with 
the Chinese Shou-hsing E J , but aa suggested 
above, it would be helpful to find general 
conclusions, based on such scattered observa- 
tions, included in the introduction. 

The books are very well presented, and 
continue the high standard of publishing which 
one has learnt to associate with the Oriental 
School in Rome. 


D. L.8NELLGROVE 


L. Peregon : China and Tibet in the early 
18th Century : history of the Establish- 

| ment of Chinese Protectorate in Tibet. 
(T'oung Pao. Monographie, 1.) xi, 
286 pp., 2 maps. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 
1950. 


In a recent volume of diplomatic memoirs, 
the then Indian ambassador to Peking 
described how, on 25 October 1950, the Chinese 
People’s Republic announced that their 
‘liberation of Tibet ' had begun. An exchange 
of notes followed 1n which the Indian govern- 
ment, while recognizing Chinese sovereignty 
over Tibet and disclaiming all desire to inter- 
vene in ita affairs, emphasized ita wish that 
the issues between the Tibetans and the 
Chinese should be decided peacefully and not 
by the use of force. Eighteen months later a 
Sino-Indian agreement was reached, the Indian 
political agency at Lhasa was quietly trans- 
formed into a Consulate-General, and Tibet 
fully re-absorbed into the Ohinese imperium 
(K. M. Pannikar, In Two Chinas, London, 1955, 
112-3 and 175). 

For the first act of the drama which thus 
ended in 1952 we have to go back two centuries 
and more to the time when Tibet, after success- 
fuly having maintained a de facto indepen- 
dence for a thousand years, fell under the 
domination of the Manchu Chiese empire. 
It قد‎ the purpose of Professor Petech’s book 
‘to give a connected account of the establish- 
ment of the Chinese protectorate over Tibet 
from ita begmnings in 1705-6 to ite final 
organization in 1751 °’. In this he has admirably 
succeeded. Of the greatest importance, more- 
over, is the fact that while earlier accounts 
of the same period (e.g. Rockhill’s Dalat Lamas 
of Lhasa, Haenisoh's Die Eroberung von Tibet, 
and Courant's L'Asie centrale au XVIIe ei 
XVIIIe siècles) were written from Chinese 
sources only and therefore gave a necessarily 
one-sided pioture, Professor Petech has been 
&ble to draw widely on the Tibeten records of 
the period, as well as on the CA'img Shih-lw 
(available to scholars only sinoe 1937) and on 
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characters’, on pp. 119-43, which contains 
upwards of 600 technical terms. For each 
one a reference is given to the chapter and 
paragraph of the text which explains ıt (though 
checking discloses one or two misprints: e.g. 
the reference for chan-jén yang should be 
5.28 not 5.27). It might have been more satis- 
factory if proper names and book titles (about 
260 entries in all).had been taken out of this 
general index and listed separately. 

The Notes, on pp. 107-16, are of the utmost 
importance as they incorporate an extensive 
bibliography. Reference is made to over 120 
books and articles, fairly evenly divided 
between works m Chinese, Japanese, and 
Western languages (though the latter group 18 
almost restricted to books in English and 
mentions only three in German and one in 
French). Here again the reader’s convenience 
would have been better consulted by lweting 
these titles separately as a systematic biblio- 
graphy. However, in & work so full of informa- 
tion and judicious interpretation as this, it is 
perhaps ungracious to dwell on what are, after 
all, minor points of arrangement. 

Dustingumhing ordinary commercial trans- 
actions from the field of publio finance, 
Professor Yang concludes that while the former 
was early characterized by the use of coms, 
bullion, and paper currency, the latter 
remained largely unmonetized (except for a 
few items of revenue and disbursement) until 
about the end of Ming. Government showed 
little interest in the coinage of precious metals, 
but consistently exerted itself to maintain 
copper cash as a standard medium for small 
transactions. Credit in China was mainly 
& matter of short-term loans at high interest 
rates, and even ‘old-style’ banks developed 
late (i.e. effectively only during Ch*mg tames). 
The practice of hoarding gold and silver, 
and the fact that loans were generally incurred 
for purposes of consumption rather than for 
creating capital, helped to inhibit economic 
activity. Professor Yang regards these 
developments (and non-developments) as 
arising naturally in an agrarian country 
dominated by a Confucianist gentry which 
favoured agriculture as ‘the root’ and de- 
precated both trade and ite practitioners. 
Discriminatory taxation against merohante, 
and monopolistic government control of key 
commodities like salt and tea, farther limited 
the field open to private mercantile activity. 

The author ends this informative and in- 
dispensable study with the sentences: ‘ The 
limited development of money and credit 
reflects the nature of traditional China. In 
order to reform the Chinese society both 
economic and non-economic changes will be 
necessary '. 

O. B. VAN DER SPRHNKXL 
Aa 
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Professor Petech’s book is a model of what 
& monograph should be. The story is clearly 
told, without undue simplification; and the 
necessary aids are provided for the reader. 
Chinese characters are given for important 
names; and chronological and genealogical 
tables an ample bibliography, indexes (both 
Tibetan and general) and two clearly drawn 
maps are supplied at the end of the volume. 


O. B. VAN DER SPRENXKEL 


LrgN-sHENG Yana: Money and Credit 
in China : a short History. (Harvard- 
Yenching Institute Monograph Series, 
Vol. xm.) ix, 143 pp. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1952. $4. 


This book is described on the dust-jacket as 
‘a compact account’ and indeed Professor 
‘Yang is sometimes given to carrying ' compact- 
ness’ to a fault. His Money and credu is 
fortunately far leas tersely presented than the 
earlier Topics in Chinese history (Harvard 
University Press, 1050), which was essentially 
a collection of lecture outlines with biblio- 
graphical notes. The present work also has ite 
origin in & course of lectures on Chinese 
Economie History given by Professor Yang in 
1049. ‘ As part of the course work ’, he writes, 
‘I drew up a lst of about three hundred key 
terms in the history of money and banking in 
China’. This list, congiderably expanded, is 
given an historical setting and explanation in 
the volume now published. 

The material is set forth as follows: the 
first chapter contains a brief historical survey ; 
the second an account of the cowry money, 
spade and knife coins, and various kinds of 
commodity money used before 221 3.0., and 
of commodities such as grain and sek used to 
supplement the main currency in imperial 
times; chapters three and four deal compre- 
hensively with round coms from ancient times 
to the end of Ch'ing; chapter five with.gold 
and silver and their monetary weights, and 
foreign and native silver dollars ; chapters sıx 
and seven (divided at the end of Sung) tell 
the story of paper money ; chapters eight and 
nine cover traditional credit institutions (pawn- 
shops, mutual financing associations, deposit 
shops and gold and silver shops), and old and 
modern style banks; and the last chapter is 
concerned with loans and interest rates. 

The history of these different subjects is 
briefly told, alwaya with reference to the 
specialized terminology which the student is 
hkely to meet (so often with baffling results) 

„in the Chinese sources. An invaluable part of 
the book 1s therefore the ‘Index to Chinese 
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breaks new ground and has much information 
about frontier administration at that time. As 
he says, one of the most striking things is 
*labondance de la paperasserie: pour les 
faits insigniflanta, rapports, enquêtes, rapporte 
d'enquête, rapports sur la décimon prise; et 
tout cela est ensuite copié dans un registre- 
Journal daté, signé et contreaigné ’, 

It is not surprising that even Maspero'a 
scholarship could not solve all the obscurities 
m this large mass of heterogeneous and frag- 
mentary material It will require the com- 
bined efforts of many scholars to get everything 
possible out of them. It is the more to be 
regretted that it was possible to publish photo- 
graphs of only a portion of the documents 
but this was no doubt inevitable in present 
circumstances; and one is grateful for the 
care with which the most interesting doou- 
menta have been selected for photographing 
and the good quality of the plates. On the 
basis of these plates I should lke to draw 
attention to a number of places where I would 
differ from the published readings or interpret 
the texta differently. 


No. I. Paragraph 14 of the Chi-chiu-p'ien 
tk BL de 
L.1. For x read B. This is equivalent to 
Bf which w the reading of several texts. 
The vanants Aig and ijt also occur. See 
collated edition of the Chi-chiu-p‘ten in 
Hai-mng Wang Ching-an Haswn-sheng 1-shu 
EERE uu 

$} appears clearly m the plate. It seems 
unnecessary to put it m brackets. 

* 18 the reading given 1n some modern 
texts. 

For # read ER. This rare character is 
given the meaning ‘fat’ in the Tzwhui 
tK Ff. Since the characters in the 
Chi-chiu-p'ien usually form pairs related 
in meaning, it goes well with the preceding 
HK. 

IF 2. For Hf read Hf, as in all texte. This 
is probably a misprint. 
L. 3. For BE read Ef. The reading is there- 
fore identical with the current Bf. 

No. 261. L. 5. For O ع‎ read ¥ Al. For 
AP read & (t). 
L.6. For ff read 8. 
L. 7. For BÉ BY #2 read جم‎ Bk V. 


There are too many uncertainties still 
for me to attempt a translation of the whole 
but the letter 1s evidently about the funeral 
arrangements and mourning for the deceased 
Kuang-haing. 

No. 263. L. 8. Ling {fff seems to be a technical 
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HENRI MASPERO (ed.): Les documents 
chinois de la troisvéme expédition de Sir 
Aurel Stein en Aste Centrale. xi, 
268 pp., XL plates. London: British 
Museum, 1953. £8 8s. 


It is a measure of the effect that inadequate 
resources and the unsettled state of the world 
have had on oriental studies that many of the 
epoch-making discoveries made by the expedi- 
tions to Central Asia in the early years of the 
century still remain unpublished. The story 
of the vicissitudes of Henri Maspero’s work 
on the Chinese documenta of Sir Aurel Stem’s 
third expedition illustrates this very well. 
Maspero worked for 15 years before he sent 
his manusoript to the British Museum in 1936 
for pubheation and it took a further 17 years 
for the work to appear in print, and that only 
after Maspero himself had died in Buchenwald 
and left the task of final revision and proof- 
reading to others. It is to be hoped that this 
publication will prove a happy augury for the 
completion of other unfinished projects of the 
same land. 

The documenta which Maspero had to deal 
with are many disparate fragments on wood, 
bamboo, and paper from & number of aitea, 
ranging in time from the Former Han dynasty 
to the Yuan. There are few pieces of out- 
standing historical interest in themselves— 
though time alone can reveal what problems 
they may help to solve—but taken together 
they can give much mformation about the 
frontier life of the Chinese soldiers and officials, 
and about the Chinese administration in these 
regions—and (perhaps), by inference, about the 
administration in China proper. It 18 the 
outatanding merit of Maspero, who was always 
the historian, never the mere erudite, that he 
has been able to show these umplicataons of 
his sometimes unpromising materials. 

The documents are presented in five sections 
according to the locality ın which they were 
found, namely: (1) the Tun-huang region, 
(2) the site of Lou-lan, (3) the Turfan region, 
(4) the Tarim basin, (5) Khara-khoto. This 
is also a rough chronological arrangement, for 
the documents in Part 1, except for two isolated 
paper fragmenta of T'ang date, are wooden or 
bamboo slips of the Han dynasty, those from 
Lou-lan are mainly of Chin date, with a few 
from the fourth oentury, those from Turfan 
and the Tarim basin sre mainly T'ang, those 
from Khara-khoto mainly Liao and Yuan. 
Maspero’s introductions to Parts 1 and m 
supplement Chavannes’ treatment of similar 
documents from the second Stein expedition, 
showing, perhaps, more olearly how the 
documents reflect changes in the frontier situa- 
tion in successive periods. Hie long intro- 
duction to the T'ang documenta from Turfan 
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acting [officers] to meet the situation, to be 
distributed through the army and take 
command; and also attendants to go 
with them into the enemy. If perchance 
(HE) your gracious benevolence accords 
with my request, I beg that the rewards 
and attendants which these men ought to 
receive shall be in all particulars in accord- 
ance with the separate Deoree for the Persian 
Army and that before they are sent attend- 
ants and interpreters shall be given to the 
acting kuo-+ officers where they are. As 
for those who ought to be given offices, 
when the affair is over I shall myself lead 
them to court to proceed to the Selections 
in accordance with the Decree. But since 
it is a military matter . . . keep silence. 

Discussion on the dispositions by the 
Department of Affairs of State :— 

The junior officials ( jî F] ) have discussed. 
what Huai-chi has [reported] about supply- 
ing kuo-+ officers and attendants for the 
punitave expedition. If one accords with 
what he reports and requests, it هد‎ really 
[convenient ?]. Moreover, since those men 
are mainly in the western regions, it will 
truly save sendmg them by the post stations, 
Thi . . . if one reckons it up, the trouble 
and expense will not be great. We hope that 
[Your Excellency] will accord with his 
request and truly give consent... Let 
those who have once held office of the 
fifth grade each be given one attendant 
at the place from which they are sent. Let 
the rest of [their] attendants and the 
[attendants] of those of the sixth and seventh 
grades be provided in the army in accord- 
ance with the rules. As for the giving of 
rewards, we request that it be done as a 
separate matter in accordance with the rules 
of the Bureau of the Treasury (Chin-[pu] 
4x R. 

The above is the report of our discussion. 
We respectfully submit our letter. 


Regulations on the numbers of attendants 
(chien {f and pich-toow Yi] $) that various 
army officers were allowed to have are to be 
found in T'ang liu tien 5 (Dai TO rikuten 
kótei 5.63 £.). The numbers vary both according 
to the officer's grade (p‘in) and his actual post 
of command. Thus an officer of the fifth 
grade might have from nine to 15 chien 
and from two to six pteh-tsou according to the 
post he held in a given expedition. These 
regulations state that the officer selected his 
own chen and pieh-isou but the implication 
of the foregoing document 1s that this was not 
so. Perhaps this was because the officers 
in question were only temporary (Fë) and 
acting (By FH). I have been unable to discover 
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term in the T'ang dynasty used to designate 
the invoice issued to the person in charge of 
a convoy of goods or persons from one place 
to another. See my The background of 
the rebellion of An Lu-shan, p. 180. I there- 
fore suggest the translation, ‘the Guards- 
man An Ssu-chung received the invoice’ 
instead of ‘le milicien Ngan Sseu-tchong est 
arrêté (?)’. 

L. 23. Instead of the translation given I 
suggest, ‘ divide up equally all the personal 
effects among those in charge of the store- 
houses’. Here as elsewhere Maspero has 
taken f py to mean ‘causes’ where it 
properly means ‘ those responsible’, ‘ those 
in charge’. 


No. 264. L. 3. For 4p read ffi. 
L. 6, For 4} read 4s. After 44 insert line 
7,.... fh WE P OI BN xà X] OW Gd 
E T E 55 ER. This line appears in the 


translation and قد‎ allowed for in the number- 


ing. 
L.9. For A read Jf. 

L. 14. For ME read 9, delete J}. 

L. 15. For # read H. 

L. 17. An additional character {$ appears 
to the night of the character — ın the text. 


As my interpretation of this interesting 
text differs somewhat from Maspero’s, I give 
an integral translation : 


[Letter by Huai-chi to the President of the 
Ministry of War (1)] 

... I have received the Imperial Command 
to proclaim in front of the army ... The 
barbarian and Chmese troops under my 
command ought all to have strong men m 
commend ; and for following [these officers] 
into the enemy strong-pointa they [the 
officers] rely on the attendants to... 
If many Che-eh'ung and Kuo-i officers, 
attendants and interpreters are sent from 
the capital, I fear that they will burden the 
post. It will be quite without... and 
communications will break down. Since 
there are many such men among the 
soldiers of the western regions in I Chou, 
Ting Chou and Ha Chou... it is fitting to 
send me, Huai-chi, ahead to take command 
of the aforesaid personnel. It will be very 
convenient and reasonable and will be ه‎ 
great saving [on the post] and it will farther- 
more meet an urgent military emergency. 
I especially hope that Your Exocellency's 
gracious benevolence, in accordance with 
[the needs of the situation will give orders 
that] when I, Huai-chi, am about to proceed, 
[from] each [place, i.e., I Chou, Ting Chou, 

' Hai Chou, etc.] they send temporary and 
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arrive in accordance with the memorial tally 

(HR RE) and be presented. 

With HR FF compare {f Jf ' insignes en 
deux parties pour les transmissions’ (des 
Rotours, Traité des fonctionnaires, p. 166). 

In the last hne of the second document 


,eontamed on the same piece of paper Maspero 


has taken Hf pj to be ‘causes’. It should, 

I believe, be here as elsewhere rendered by 

* those responsible’. The last two lines then 

read: ‘Each day the accounts have shown 

the above amount of grain. Those responsible, 
the archivists Chang Kan e£ al. should be called 
to account’. 

No. 284. Plate xix. Interchange (R) and (V). 

No. 302, LI. 10 (twice) and 13. For Rj} 
L. 14. For $& read $l]. 

The translation agrees with these emenda- 
tions. 

No. 307. Ll. 4, 5. For H]] read RE. 

No. 309. L. 1. After Ë insert $E (allowed for 
in translation). 

No. 312. L.2. — JE... E and =... F 
are in smaller characters than the rest of 
the line. 

L. 4. For FE read .علا‎ 

L. 5. After Mj insert Xy. 

L. 6. "For Ẹf read 4j. 

In the translation, for ‘ nous vous prions de 
fare une enquéte sur les causes’ read ' We 
ask that the matter be handed over to the 
responsible authorities (Fy h}. 

No. 313. L.2. After $f insert A. 

L. 4. For 8# read #. 

L. 5. SH appears fo me to be more like Hf. 
No. 323. L. 4. After ff insert Ze. 

L. 9. After Ej insert Bg Hf. 

No. 325. L.8. After [i$ insert fig. 

No. 367. recto ia not in the plates though listed 
as such on p. 235. 
verso L. 4. The third character is printed 
as Éj in the text but as H ın the note 
(&nd the plate) where Maspero takes it to be 
& mistake for fd. 

L. 5. For # reed JE, H- 

L. 7. For fj] read fg. 

No. 372. L. 2. 13 very indistinct but there are 
four characters, not two, between Ff 
and fj. 

L.3. After $ insert 4. 

No. 448. Ping-ma shih is not ‘ Commissaire 
chargé des Chevaux Militaires’ but ‘ Com- 
missioner for Foot and Horse’. 


No. 472. L. 6. For f read 5 B- 
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what was the exact function of the chien and 
the pieh-tsou, of which only the former are 
mentioned in the above document. Kuo-s 
officers were supposed to be of fifth degree, 
fourth olass, sixth degree first class or sixth 
degree second class (des Rotours, Traité des 
fonchonnaires, p. 548), but this presumably 
applied to substantive officers and not neces- 
sarily to ones who were merely ‘ acting’. 

This document is particularly interesting as 
ahowmg the way in which an administrative 
detail of the organizing of a military expedition 
would be reported to the Ministry where it 
would be first discussed by the junior officials 
before being passed up to the senior official for 
decision. 

No. 265. L.3. For $f read +. This reading 
is quite plain in the plate. Hain T'ang-shu 40 
speaks of مزق‎ 28 Ay YE, not FR AS f 
(of. p. 87). @ presumably means the office 
of the military post of Ch'ih-t'ing. 

No. 268. L. 2 and at the end. For X£ read Ff. 

No. 289. L. 6. For XR read "Hj. 

No. 270. L.4. Before $y insert {E}. 

No. 272. L. 2; After S msort $e. 

L. 6. For $f read Aj. 

L. 7. For ££ read f. 

The last two emendations seem to be mis- 
prints rather than musreadings of the manu- 
script. The omission in line 2, however, is not 
and has unfortunately meant that the import 
of the document has been misunderstood. I 
translate (in some places tentatively) as 
follows : 


. . . The report to the throne on reheving 
distress by... Shih and Kao Haun, 
Magistrate of Feng-t‘ien Hsien in Yung 
Chou, together with what your servants 
have found on investigation concerning the 
unsettled state in the provinces, is all 
reported to the throne as above. 

As for the collecting of arrears in taxes 


(43 fM id] JRE) the categories are numerous 
and varied. Even though the Benevolent 
Decree should temporanly suspend pay- 
ment, afterwards it ıs intended to collect 
them in the end. We have investigated what 
the commissioners have reported and find it 
very convenient and suitable. It will be 
both profitable to the state and capable of 
being put into permanent operation. When 
the Deoree 18 received it will be fitting to 
transmit it to the appropriate authorities so 
that by studying what is appropriate to the 
actual situation, they can make speedy 
and suitable dispositions. We respectfully 
present our letter containing the report of 
our discussion as above. Now we transmit 
the report down to the Prefecture, It should 
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C. R. BOXER (ed.) : South China in the 
stateenth Century : being the Narratives 
of Galeote Pereira, Fr. Gaspar da Cruz, 
O.P., Fr. Martin de Rada, O.E.S.A., 
1550-1575. (Works issued by the 
Hakluyt Society, Second Senes, No. 
cvı.) xci, 388 pp., xr plates, 8 figs. 
London: Hakluyt Society, 1953. 40s. 
The three eyewitness accounts of China 

which are included in this book formed the 

most important sources for the popular work of 


Mendoza (1685) which provided the European 
reading public with its knowledge of Chine 


' untl the works of the Jesuits began to super- 


sede if in the seventeenth century. They are: 
(1) the brief account of Galeote Pereira, who 
was among the Portuguese traders captured 
and imprisoned for a time by the Chinese m 
1549, (2) the Tractado of Gaspar da Cruz, a 
Portuguese Dominican, which Professor Boxer 
claims to be the first book devoted to China 
printed m Europe after the book of Marco Polo, 
(3) the report of the Spamsh Augustinian 
Martín de Rada, who went from the Philippmes 
to Fuluen m 1676 in an unsuccessful attempt 
to establish a mission. The first two of these 
accounts were partially avaiable in Ehza- 
bethan translations but the third has not 
previously been translated into English. More- 
over the Hakluyt Society’s edition of Mendora's 
book itself, 188ued in two volumes 1n 1853 and 
1854, هد‎ no longer satisfactory from the point 
of view of modern scholarship and has long 
been virtually unobtainable. By editing the 
basic eyewitness accounts separately Pro- 
fessor Boxer has made good this lack. Together 
they give a vivid picture of how the Ming 
empire impressed itself on the first Europeans 
to arrive at 16s doors. 

These writers did not have the opportunities 
of Matteo Rico: and his successors at Pelong 
of penetrating mto the heart of Chinese 
civilization and coming to understand its inner 
workings but they were curious and observant 
and ther superficial umpressions are of the 
greatest mterest. Not only do they sometimes 
mention aspects of Ming China which were too 
commonplace and too much taken for granted 
to receive much notice from Chinese writers 
but they also throw a new and revealing light 
on that society by showing ıt through the eyes 
of outsiders with altogether different standards, 
Moreover we learn something about these 
representatives of Europe through their 
reactions to the new situation. On the whole 
they show themselves as remarkably open- 
minded and admunng. Martin de Rada went 
farther m his studies than the other two, for 
he brought back a quantity of Chinese books 
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L. 7. For Z£ read m. 
No. 474. a.vi. L.2. For i read Hi. 
aii, L. 2. For $$ read f£. 
a.v. L.2. For $$ read f£. 
aiii. 1.2. For FX read $$. 
The translation agrees with these emenda- 


tions. 
No. 481. L. 9. For 25 {B 45 read M 4 
(= BD GA. 


After hne 9 (ending $$) the following line 
is omitted: BR m] HR نالا‎ fT FR 
A E 


This line does not appear in the translation. 


F Jp inline 6 and elsewhere surely means 
‘sons and daughters ', not merely ‘ filles’. In 
IL 5 and 6, instead of ' et lea filles toutes jeunes 
qui ont été vendues, aims que toutes lea autres 
categories quelles qu'elles soient méme non- 
indiquées au-dessus ’, I translate ' together with 
those sold at an early age whose proper status 
cannot be discovered’. The omitted line 10 
will read, ‘and to accept our punishment 
without excuse. Let it be carried out in 
accordance with this; guarantees are all 
provided ’. 

No. 492. Second last ne. Between B and +; 
msert I} which appears in the translation. 
On plate xi the document numbered 6 

corresponds m fact to No. 483 in the text. 

The document numbered 483 does not 

correspond to No. 606 but 1t has the number 

KK 0117.d showing 1n reverse and 18 prob- 

ably the verso of No. 506. It consists of two 

seven-syllable hnes of a song : 


Hà Bi H FËÉ HAE 
4E BE (BED A "T AEG 


‘In the locust-tree court the days are long, 
one should sleep on one's pillow. 
In the flowery garden there is a gentle 
breeze, one may raise one's head to 
listen to the sheng.’ 


This is followed in smaller characters by the 
line : 


x (© Æ ak íT ie jb 4# & 


Since the above went to press, Professor 
L. S. Yang’s review has appeared in HJ AS, 
xvi, 1955, 142-58. There are some duplica- 
tions between the misreadings he points out 
and those that I have noted but since they are 
not numerous I have nob removed them. In 


No. 481 his reading #4 is to be preferred to 
my B. 


EH. G. PULLEYBLANE 
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K. P. K. WHITAKER : Cantonese sentence 
series. xii, 150 pp. London: Arthur 
Probsthain, 1954. 18s. 


The latest of Dr. Whitaker's textbooks of 
Cantonese is an adaptation of W. Simon and 
C. H. Lu's Chinese sentence series {three parts ; 
London: Arthur Probsthain, 1942-44). The 
material 18, with some small modifications, 
identical, and consists of 50 lessons in two 
sections entitled respectively ‘The school’ 
and ‘ Actions and events of daily life’. 

The Sentence series are now well estab- 
lished as part of the teaching material m 
Chinese language classes, and the appearance 
of the Cantonese version in book form may 
be a suitable occasion for some remarks on the 
achievements of the Series and their place in 
the language course, 

The reviewer of the Chinese sentence series, 
Dr. Lionel Giles, writing in BSOAS, xr, 899, 
commented that ‘ the sentences are of a lively, 
practical nature, unlike the dreary stuff that 
once formed the staple of elementary school 
books’. Certainly the Sentence series are a 
long way from the not only dreary but often 
quite unreal (without context and with no 
possible context) textbook matenal of which 
some extreme examples were quoted by 
Jespersen: ‘Wo seid ihr? Wir sind nicht 
hier ', ‘ Dein Pferd war alt gewesen ' (How to 
teach a foreign language [English ed.]. London : 
Allen & Unwin, 1904, p. 18). The Gown 
method, on which the Sentence series were 
based (a 10-page bibliography of works relating 
to this method forms Appendix 1 of the Chinese 
sentence series), since Gouin’s book appeared 
ım 1880 has, as Simon pointed out in his 
Introduotion (p. xx), ‘ left an indelible mark 
on the history of Modern Language Teaching ’. 
Chinese did not perhaps suffer ın the same way, 
or to the same extent, at the hands of textbook 
writers as did the grammer school languages ; 
it is rather the content of much of the earlier 
teaching material that is most open to criticism, 
&nd Bimon's textbooks showed that Chinese 
possesses an educated colloquial style. At 
the same time the theory and practice of 
language teaching, however far in some 
respecta it may lag behind progress in 
linguistics, has advanced considerably in this 
century; the language learner to-day does 
not, or at least need not, suffer as did Gouin 
before he worked out his own solution. 

Gouin himself imagined that his ‘ series’ 
could ‘ claim to exhaust the general phenomena 
of the objective world’, mnce ' language can 
only express that which we know of the 
world wherein we exist’ (The art of teaching 
and studying languages [Enghsh ed, trans. 
Swan and Bétis]. London : George Philip, 1892, 
p. 65). In 1899 Sweet commented on Swan's 
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with bim to Manila and attempted to study 
them with the aid of his semiliterate Fukienese 
interpreters there. The madequacy of his aids 
and his untimely death prevented him from 
proceeding very far but, as Professor Boxer 
remarks, he deserves credit, with the Portu- 
guese historian Barros, as an anticipator of 
Matteo Rico. 

In order to make the texts intelligible to 
the modern reader much annotation is neces- 
sary and this Professor Boxer has provided 
with great erudition in the footnotes and 
appendices. The bibliography provides the 
student with a thorough introduction to the 
literature on sixteenth century European 
contacts with Chima. 

It is interesting to note that the transcrip- 
tions of Chinese words by Galeote Pereira (and 
by Gaspar da Craz who largely followed him) 
appear to be mostly based on Southern 
Mandarin, whereas those of de Rada are mostly 
based on the language of Amoy. Pereira 
presumably learned most of his Chinese words 
from his contacts with members of the official 
class, who were, ıt seems, very curious to see 
and talk to their exotic prisoners. De Rada, 
on the other hand, depended on his Fukienese 
interpreters in Manila. 

Because of the authors’ misunderstandings 
and later corruptions many of the transcrip- 
tions are unintelligible: Professor Boxer has 
managed to solve some of them and others have 
been previously identified. It would take a 
special lingmstic study—with probably a 
rather meagre reward in the end—to carry the 
matter much further, but one or two sugges- 
tions may be made. ‘ Chifaé mesdo, which 18 to 
say “ Have you eaten or no”’ (pp. 139-40) 
is surely to be explained as Mandarin ch‘th fan 
mei yu W fi UL Æ.» assuming a corruption 
of s for y. On p. 260 Professor Boxer discusses 
the term sangley which was used in the 
Philippines to mean China and the Chmese. 
Various etymologies have been suggested but 
the print from a Manila manusenpt of c. 1500 
showing & Sangley couple which Professor 
Boxer reproduces on the page opposite seems 
to provide the solution. As Professor Boxer 
notes, the picture has above, beaides the word 
‘ Bangley ’ in Roman letters, two Chinese 
characters meaning ‘ constantly coming’ (or 
‘regular comers’). I do not know whether 
it is an excess of caution on Professor Boxer’s 
part that has made him refrain from adding 
that the two characters T 2 are pronounced 
ch‘ang-las in Mandarin, 8100-14: in Amoy, 
giving quite a fair equivalent of sangley. 
Evidently the sangley were the Chinese 
merchants who regularly visited Mamie. 


E. G. PULLEYBLANK 
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new language remain in the learner's mind 
even when all the rest 18 forgotten, we should 
begin with something more ‘ mechanical’: 
more graded grammatically and more general 
in style—even if it conforms to Sweet's 
maxim ‘Be dull and commonplace, but not 
too much so’. For Sweet, the Goun series 
demonstrated the ‘interest fallacy’: if they 
failed to be interesting it was at least partly 
because the interest did not and should not he 
in the material so much as in the learner’s 
attatude to the language. In this respect Simon, 
in freely adaptang the method, has greatly 
improved on ıt, by adhering leas closely to the 
aim of a complete elaboration of any chain of 
eventa and approximating more to language 
in action; and 16 18 interesting that the least 
successful series are those, such as 11 3 ' I walk 
20,000 steps ', in which Simon conforms most 
nearly to Gouin's ideal. 

On the whole the series are interesting ; and 
they are useful to the student who wante to 
operate in the colloquial style. They are less 
useful to one who wishes to master the restrio- 
ted language of Chinese works on & social or 
natural science. It is not that the material 8 
‘too colloquial'; it هد‎ just ‘colloquial’. 
As such it 1s not, in grammar and vocabulary, 
part of the common material shared by all 
styles and forms of modern standard Chinese. 
The fact that a word like ‘to mnse’ may 
belong to the restricted langueges of dyestuffs 
or dentistry as well as to the colloquial style 
does not bring ıt within the scope of the general 
stage of language learning. 

To turn now to Dr. Whitaker's Cantonese 
version: in Cantonese the picture 18 very 
different. If one learns Cantonese one must be 
learning the colloquial ; there هد‎ no other style. 
(The phonology of Cantonese can of course 
replace that of National Language in any style 
of the latter, but there would be no point in 
the study of Chinese with Cantonese phonetics 
except to someone who wished to leam 
Cantonese colloquial.) Thus the Cantonese 
series are more central in the learning process 
than are the National Languaze series. While 
National Language exhibits every range of 
form and style, the attempt tc devise material 
in Cantonese of a more general nature would be 
fruitless. 

The problem of grammatical grading 
remains. The student who hes already learnt 
National Language can concentrate on certain 
points of departure ın Cantonese grammar, 
since the two can be described in comparative 
terms: one may for instance set up a structure 
vv (‘prepositive verb’ plus ‘ postpositave 
verb’), exemplified in rr 9.11 mrh xae dhak, 
absent from NL which has, however, com- 
parable systems at v in other structures. The 
student whose first acquaintance with Chinese 
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assertion that the Gouin method was such 
that ‘the stupidest soholar can learn it as 
easily as the smartest’ with the remark that 
this might be true ‘but, unfortunately, 
learnmg Gouim's method does not imply 
learning the language’ (The practical study of 
languages. London: Dent, 1899, p. 86). 

Sweet divided the process of language 
learning mto five stages: the mechanical, 
grammatical, idiomatic, literary, and archaic 
Stages; and the acquiring of forms pecuhar 
to the colloquial language came fairly late in 
the process (stage 3). In modern linguistic 
terms the learning process may be related to 
the style of language ın which the learner 
wishes to operate (colloquial, poetic, etc.) and 
the restricted language or languages he may 
want to acquire (language of a science, a 
hterary genre, or author, eto.) At all stages 
of the process Sweet’s recommended use of 
‘context’ and ‘association’, and of ‘ con- 
nected texts’, would to-day be generally 
accepted (see for example Suggestions for the 
leaching of Classics. (Board of Education 
Pamphlet no. 116.) London: H.M.8.0., 1939). 
The Sentence series comply by establishing 
contexts and exhibiting usual collocations 
and some ordering of words in series. They 
are admirable material for the study of the 
colloquial style; no one, least of all Simon, 
would maintain that ali other materials and 
methods should be excluded. 

The question remains, since the language 
of the Series ıs markedly colloquial (and not 
general to all styles), and since ıt 18 not graded 
by grammatical complexity, of the best time 
at which the Series should be introduced into 
the language course. For an understanding of 
the grammar, if any grammatical explanation 
is to be given (and m practice probably some 
explanation is always given) the first (title) 
sentence of Lesson I 1 requires an account of 
& sentence structure NAV, with a two-term 
system adverb/complex group at A, the 
structure of the complex group with systemic 
values of its elements vNin), eto., eto.; 
whatever the grammatical desoriphon em- 
ployed (and needless to say, whatever names 
are given to the categories set up : ‘ prepositive 
verb’ and the lke), some complexity قد‎ 
involved. Gouin himself did not envisage 
that grammatical analysis be ignored, since 
he demanded that special attention should be 
paid to the verb, and this requires a decision 
of what the verb is: in his series ‘I open the 
door ’, the verb in the second sentence is given 
as: Italan ms avvicino, French m'approche, 
English draw mear, an identification which 
demands some ingenuity. And where 1s ‘ the 
verb’ in the Chinese sentence translated ‘I 
write on the blackboard ’ ? 

Perhaps, since the first few sentences of a 
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"within the general framework of the Annales du 


Musée Royal du Congo Belge at Tervuren, 
represents an important development in the 
documentation of African languages. It is 
evident that the selection of the works has been 
made with great care, and that only those 
which conform to high standards of accuracy 
in transcription and presentation have been 
included. Each book has a pleasing layout, 
and the typography is exceptionally good. It 
is to be hoped that the Commussion de 
Linguistaque Africaine will continue to sponsor 
the publication of dictionaries, grammars, and 
collections of texts 1n this most useful series. 


Vol. 2: G. HULSTAERT: Diction- 
naire Français-Lomongo (Lonkundo). 
xxxii, 466 pp., 1952. 


In this dictionary the author has given us 
an excellent guide to the vocabulary of one 
of the more important Bantu languages of the 
Belgian Congo. There is a very brief, but 
surprisingly complete, sketch of the main 
features of the grammar, which enables the 
reader to interpret many of the grammatical 
abbreviations used throughout the dictionary. 
One section of this sketch gives a complete 
list of the verbal conjugation, and here, as 
throughout the book, tone is consistently 
indicated by means of accents. It قد‎ par- 
tioularly usefal that the author has followed 
well established practice both in the method of 
marking tone and in the representation of 
vowel qualities. For the linguist ıt is naturally 
more convenient to have a dictionary in which 
the words are listed alphabetically in the 
language being desoribed, but the author's 
intention was to provide & work of reference 
from French into Lomongp, and for this purpose 
his dictionary is of great value to all who need 
to study or to use this language. 


Vol. 4: A. E. MEEUSSEN: Esquisse 
de la langue Ombo (Maniema-Congo 
belge). [iv], 46 pp., 1952. 

Vol. 5: A. E. MEEUSSEN : Linguts- 
tische schets van het Bangubangu. 
[iv], 53 pp., 1954. 


In these two monographs we are given an 
outline of two little known Bantu languages, 
spoken in the eastern part of the Belgian Congo. 
Basing his statements entirely on researches 
conducted in the field, the author presents 
in & very clear way the main features of these 
languages, and in both cases inoludes a short 
vocabulary together with specimen texts, 
The method of presentation 1s one that is 
adequately adapted to the characteristics of 
Bantu languages, and it provides a framework 
which could well be followed by others who 
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is with the Cantonese dialect has, it must be 
admitted, a much harder task, especially since 
he will almost certainly be required to learn 
some National Language (but with Cantonese 
phonetics) as well. It would be interesting to 
know whether Dr. Whitaker has found the 
need for some material graded in grammatical 
complexity ; and whether she has found some 
reference to a ‘generalized’ National Lan- 
guage to be useful from the start. 

Dr. Whitaker has here provided a large 
corpus of excellent Cantonese colloquial, of 
which there is a great shortage in a language 
which is not normally written. The tasks of 
composition and of preparation for publication 
were clearly immense, and the result is a book 
which is pleasant to look at, easy to use, and 
remarkably free from misprints. It was 
obviously desirable that alterations in the 
English text should be kept to a minimum, 
but some translations left unchanged may 
perhaps be misleading, such as I 2.5 ‘ bend my 
waist ', 1 3.16, 17 ‘ messenger’, m 16.38 ‘ my 
illness 18 all right ', 11 21.14 ' comparatively '. 

Of the transcription used in the Chinese 
sentence series, Dr. Giles wrote: ‘it is 
astonishing to find on p. 17 the assertion that 
“reading and writing m G. R. cannot fail to 
prove a remarkable corrective of pronuncia- 
tion in general" ’. That it has so proved 
would probably be agreed by all who have 
used Q. R. ın teaching; and already in 1947 
its pedagogical value was noted by Charles 
Duff (How to learn a language. Oxford: Basil 
Blackwell, 1947, p. 144): ‘Everybody who 
has tried this system finds that it works 
remarkably well, and to-day, the approach to 
Chinese is taught by it in all enlightened 
schools, including our London School of 
Oriental Studies '. Experience in the teaching 
of Cantonese suggests that here too the 8.0.4.8. 
system of transcription used by Dr. Whitaker 
is a valuable tool for the language student. 

The literary merit of Cantonese colloquial 
cannot be assessed until we have some criteria 
for measuring the musical mode of language, 
so unusual is Cantonese ın its acoustic effecta. 
It is a language to whose sound few can be 
indifferent. No doubt in the Cantonese sentence 
series there will be passages which impress 
themselves on the student by some quality of 
melody or rhythm that makes them memorable. 
At the very least, the English has a poetry of 
aowi M. A. K. HALLIDAY 
Annales du Musée Royal du Congo 

Belge, Tervuren (Belgique). Série in 8°. 

Sciences de l'Homme. Linguistique, 

Vols. 2, 4-9. Tervuren: Commission 

de Linguistique Africaine, 1952-4. 


This series of linguistio works published 
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Vol. 8: G. HursragRT and A. DE 
Ro» (ed. and tr.) : Rechtspraakfabels 
van de Nkundó. 1x, 170 pp., 1954. 
Collections of texts m African languages 

are always welcome and this further membe 
of the series, this trme in the Nkundo dialect 
of the Mongo-Nkundo group, 1s of the same 
high quality as the rest of the works under 
review. There are a few annotations m the 
form of footnotes which materially add to 
the usefulness of the work, although here also 
one could have desired much more in the way 
of annotations. Fortunately, however, the 
language involved قد‎ well documented and 
this body of traditional material, carefully 
transcribed, with a tranalation into Dutch, 
wil be of great value to students of this 
important language group. 


Vol. 9: A. CourEz: Études sur la 
langue Luba. 90 pp., 1954. 


This monograph is in two parts and in 
fact consists of two distinct studies in Luba- 
Kasayi. The first of these deals exclusively 
with the verbal conjugation m respect to 
what are termed the rules of tonal contraction. 
There is a great deal of useful information 
on this feature of the verbal system, but the 
author’s interest in explaining, as well as 
describing, what he records, tends to make 
the statement rather complicated. The second 
study consists of an attempt to relate this 
language m some detail to Common Bantu. 
Basmg his method mainly on that developed 
by Memhof, the author sets out to show the 
relationships of the stems and radicals of 
this language to starred forms constructed by 
various writers. The lack of homogeneity m 
the Common Bantu at his disposal inevitably 
introduces considerable uncertainties mto his 
correspondences. Although this study is 
interesting, 16 serves to underline both the 
inconclusive nature of any inference of a rule 
about a correspondence for which a single 
occurrence only can be found, and the danger 
of comparing the facts of a Bantu language 
with unverified starred forms. In spite of 
these drawbacks, the second part of the 
monograph ıs, nevertheless, a quite useful 
contribution to comparative Bantu studies of 


the traditional kind. 
MALCOLM GUTHRIE 


C. M. Doxg: The Southern Bantu 
Languages. (Handbook of African 
Languages.) 262 pp., 1 map. London: 
Oxford University Press for the 
International African Institute, 1954. 
21s. 


The appearance of this work comcides with 
Professor Doke’s retirement from the chair 
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set out to give an outline of a Bantu language 
of this kind. The author uses adequate 
orthography and consistently indicates tone 
throughout, so that the reader قد‎ able to 
obtam a clear picture of the mam char- 
acteristics of the languages. Since neither of 
these languages ıs likely to become important 
from & literary point of view, accurate mono- 
graphs of this kind are of considerable value 
to students of Bantu languages ın general. 


Vol. 6: Lro Srappers (ed. and 


ir):  Zutd-Kisongye bloemlezing : 
Milembwe-teksten. xvi, 79 pp. 
lmap. 1953. 


The language illustrated ın this collection 
of texts 1s one which has not been adequately 
documented. It 1s, therefore, very useful to 
have & book of this kind in which we are given 
natural texts, mostly signed by the authors, 
transcribed adequately, with a Dutch transla- 
ton. One could have wished for some annota- 
tions, particularly mnce no full grammar or 
dictionary of this language exists. Neverthe- 
less, owing to the high quality of the material 
in this book, it 18 possible for a serious student 
to gain a considerable knowledge of the 
operation of this language. 


Vol. 7: E. VAN AVERMAET and 
Benoit MBuyÃ : Dictionnaire Kiluba- 
Français. xvi, 838 pp., 1954. 


This 18 one of the more important 
dictionaries that have appeared of recent 
times in the African field. It deals with one 
of the languages of the Luba group usually 
distinguished as Luba-Katanga. This 18 work 
worthy of the title ‘ dictionary ’, and 18 in no 
sense a word hat. It 1s conceived on a wide 
plan, and sets out not merely to give the basic 
moanings of the entries, but also to show how 
they may be used within the language. It is 
noteworthy that the Jomt author of this book 
speaks Luba as his mother-tongue, a fact that 
guarantees the accuracy of the mformation 
presented. In using the dictionary one 
becomes aware of a number of minor incon- 
aistencies that were not smoothed out. In 
spite of this, however, there 1s such a wealth of 
material accurately transcribed and fully 
annotated, that the displacement of some 
entries, or even the duplication of entry, does 
not seriously affect the value of the work. 
In a short review of this kind it is impossible 
to deal in detail with a work of over 800 pages, 
but one may hope that the publication of a 
work of this sze and quality will be followed 
by comparable studies in other Bantu 
languages of the Belgian Congo. 
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Stress this side of his contribution; further- 
more, the introduction which he wrote to 
the first edition of his Zulu grammar should, 
at least in part, have been the introduction to 
his present work. He says there: <.. . I feel 
that there will be possible, with some further 
knowledge than we have already, a classifica- 
tion according to “ structure ” which will give 
greater satisfaction to philologists’; and 
in this book he attempts to reveal the struc- 
tural classification and his justifications and 
criteria for it. The result can, however, 
unfortunately not be recommended to students 
as a textbook of Comparative South African 
Bantu Philology. 

The comparative section, 1e pp. 11-90, 
follows the pattern of the author’s analyses 
of individual languages. It consists of a 
historical summary of the hterature (pp. 11- 
19), classification of the languages (pp. 20-5), 
the phonetic section (pp. 27-46), and the 
morphological section (pp. 47-90). There هد‎ 
no further comparative section, and the dialect 
descriptions and summaries follow for the 
next 172 pages, ie. pp. 91-262. 

‘Phonetics and Phonology’ (pp. 27-48) 
contains (i) the acoustic and organic classifica- 
tion of the sounds, and (n) the description of 
vowel and consonant transformation in certain 
grammatical junctions. By ‘ Phonology’ the 
author does not apparently mean the descrip- 
tion of the ‘ prosodic elements’ on pp. 43-5. 
In this section there is also included & brief 
subsection of historical phonology labelled 
‘sound-shifting ', the material for which is 
culled from Meinhof and van Warmelo. 

In the morphological section (pp. 47-90) 
Professor Doke 18 on more familiar ground. 
It is clear from his remarks on ‘ Special 
Morphological Characteristics of the Southern 
Bantu Languages’ (pp. 48-9) that he has a 
characteristic grammatical type 1n mind—from 
which e.g. Shona shows some deviation. And 
this type—again we quote from the introduc- 
tion to his Zulu grammar—is based on‘... 
the behaviour of the noun-prefix and the 
concord [to which] we have to look for the 
basic principles of Bantu language classifica- 
tion’ (p. i). As long as he is supported by this 
noun-prefix system his exposition remams a 
clear one, but once he leaves this subject 
he is not convinamg. The section on the 
conjugation of the verb is one which is 
especially confusing. Fortunately the profumon 
of conjugations, moods, implications, and their 
intermingling with aspects and tenses, هد‎ not 
as formidable as it seems, Reading this 
section, one must agree with Profeasor Doke 
that ° . . . this aspeot of Bantu morphology 
is the one in which the greatest chaos prevails 
in the existing literature as to the classifications 
adopted and the nomenclature used. What is 
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of Bantu studies at the University of the 
Witwatersrand. Because of this and because 
of the nature of the book 15 may be useful, in 
reviewing it, to assess at the same time the 
bearing of Professor Doke's other publica- 
tions on this one. The purpose of the book, 
according to its author, is to supply the 
growing demand in South Africa ‘for the 
preparation of a textbook on Comparative 
South African Bantu Philology for university 
studies’. The reader will therefore expec 
to find a book on comparative lexicology and, 
perhaps, on comparative phonetics and 
phonology ‘and grammar. (And, indeed, 
almost three-eighths of it contains compari- 
gons of a phonetic, phonological, and morpho- 
logical kmd.) The reader will, however, be 
surprised to find several condensed grammars 
included in the major portion (172 pages) 
of the book. These are mainly précis of the 
works of other writers, and as such are most 
useful as condensed source-matenal; but they 
do not constitute Comparative Bantu Philology. 

For the moment therefore we shall postpone 
our review of these 172 pages and consider 
the section relevant to the stated purpose of 
the book, viz. pp. 1-90. From his very first 
publication Professor Doke seems to have been 
quite certain about the proper method of 
linguistic description for Bantu languages. 

Throughout his authorship he has kept to 
one * mode . . . for grammatical work ' (p. 17), 
and has divided his work on any language 
along fixed lines. His studies begin with a 
phonetic analysis (cf. Ila, Lamba, Zulu, Shona, 
!'khu Bushman, /khomani Bushman). This 
is followed by a grammar (cf. Zulu, Lamba— 
the only grammars proper that he has written) 
or & grammatical outline. His grammars are 
divided into Phonetics, Morphology, and 
Syntax, of which Phonetics 18 a summary 
of earlier more detailed studies while Syntax 
is & mixed bag of formal and logical grammar. 
His major contributions have been in 
morphology and m his methodical phonetics. 
His contribution to syntax (published and 
unpublished) 1s minor and we are not surprised 
to find him regretting the syntactical short- 
comings of his book. 

The morphological comparability of Bantu 
languages, even though recognized nearly 30 
years before the author (by Meinhof, Bleek, 
and others), never appeared so clearly as when 
Professor Doke began his campaign against 
‘disjunctive writing’. He revealed—acci- 
dentally it would seem—that the symboliza- 
tion of morphological junctions (displayed by 
his conjunctive writing) completely changed 
hitherto accepted grammatical categories. If 
therefore he really did plan this book as his 
legacy to South African Bantu Comparative 
Philology, he could not have done better than 
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and that Sotho, Pedi, and Tswana were tho 
first three languages to become literary lan- 
guages. Early comparativists used the pub- 
lished material for their classifications and 
these three dialects were the only ones in 
which there were any publications. 

The map shows Tswana as spoken in the 
Mababe flats north of the Makarikari. 
Kxhalaxari is shown as occupying the whole 
of the central Khalahan. Venda is shown as 
spoken over most of the Nuanetai ranch in 
S. Rhodesia, There are many corrections of 
this type that could be made. 

The greatest shortcoming of this'book is that 
it affords no insight into the author’s method. 
The reader 15 rather left with the impression 
that the terms used represent a ‘ truly Bantu 
mode for grammatical work’ (cf. p. 17) and 
that nothing more can be said on this subject. 
But a mode which does not take syntax and 
tone into consideration can never be a truly 
Bantu mode. A further pomt: on p. 226 
the author writes, ‘ At times 15 is difficult in 
Shona to distangush the adverb from the 
noun...’. If ıt is difficult, then, in a truly 
Bantu mode, 18 it necessary ? The written 
adverb is indeed difficult to distinguish from 
the writien noun and when nouns and adverbs 
(by which the author means classes 16, 17, 18) 
both determine chains of prefixal agreementa 
ending in the verbal prefix, then, as syntactical 
categories, the distanctions cease. to exist. 

The final section is undoubtedly a very 
valuable summary under one cover of some 
of the Southern Bantu languages. There is 
also no doubt that, even though he has only 
arbitrarily chosen typical examples, Professor 
Doke’s major language groups will stand. The 
sub-groups and his exposition of the relation- 
ship of dialects may not. 


E. WESTPHAL 
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set out . . . must therefore stil be regarded 
as suggestive and tentative’ (p. 71). 

The author would have been well advised to 
reverse the order of chapters, and indeed the 
reader is recommended to begin reading from 
the end. By this reversal the detailed descrip- 
tions of the single languages (pp. 91 f£) will 
become apparent as the basis of the com- 
parative section (pp. 27-90) in the middle of 
the book. This middle section will then 
appear as the summary of the characteristics 
which lead him to the classification of lan- 
guages (pp. 20-5) at the beginning. In thw 
way the book becomes transformed—to the 
reviewer at least—into the summary of a 
man’s life-long labours to bring unity and 
clarity to the description of Bantu languages 
by the application of a clear and unambiguous 
terminology. 

The dialect comparisons in the detailed 
descriptions from p. 91 onwards must be 
criticized both as summaries of the dialects 
and as comparative Bantu: the author (1) 
draws no conclusions from the various dialectal 
facts and هد‎ content, in the main, merely to 
describe a typical language; (i) has omitted 
the consideration of the peripheral languages 
such as Kxhalaxan, Lufedu, Nrefele; and 
(iii) has given the reader no indication why 
he regards all the languages of a group as 
belonging to that group The language groups 
which he illustrates at the end of the book are 
preconceived categories—and he himself admite 
to knowing nothing about peripheral languages 
such as those quoted above. Had he taken 
these peripheral languages into consideration 
the facts would have revealed to him & very 
different grouping of Sotho than the one he 
makes, viz. Northern Sotho (or Pedi), Southern 
Sotho (Sotho), and Western Sotho (Tswana). 
This grouping rests upon nothing more solid 
than the fact that it is the traditional one 
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The translation reads well, and is preceded. 
by an introduction dealing with the author's 
life and works. 

The title-page gives no indication of the title 
of the original work, and even m the Introduo- 
tion it 18 only imphed. This omission 8 
unfortunate, for the English title might equally 
well apply to the Hawidwh al-duhiir, which 
Popper has also edited, and further increases 
the complication in the bibliographical details 
of the Nujüm. Juynboll published Vol. x 
and half of Vol. xx at Leiden almost a hundred 
years ago. Popper continued the publication 
from 1909 onwards at the Univeraity of Cali- 
fornia Press and over a long period of years 
has published the remainder with the excep- 


WILLIAM POPPER (tr): History of 
Egypt, 1382-1469 a.p. Translated from 
the Arabic annals of Abu 'l-Mahäsin 
abn Taghrt Birds. Part 1, 1382-1399 
4.D.; Part 11, 1399-1411 a.p. (Uni- 
versity of California Publications in 


Semitic Philology, Vols. 13, 14.) 
xxii, 206; x, 220 pp. Berkeley 
and Los Angeles: University of 


California Press, 1954. $5. 


These two volumes constitute a translation 
of part of Al-nujiim aLzühwa of Ibn Taghri 


Birdi, corresponding with Vol. v, p. 362 to 
Vol. v1, p. 301 of the translator’s own edition. 
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m the extreme; but the treatment of the law 
as 15 now stands 1s vastly superior. 


J.N DA. 


Harvey P. Hatt (ed.): The Evolution 
of public Responsibility in the Middle 
East. (A series of addresses presented 
to the Ninth Annual Conference on 
Middle Eastern Affairs, sponsored by 
the Middle East Institute, March 
4-5, 1955.) 118 pp. Washington, 
D.C.: The Middle East Institute, 
1955. $2. 


The addresses assembled ın this little book 
are by a group of Middle Easterners and 
Americans concerned with the Middle East. 
The conference opened with a survey of the 
present situation in the Middle East as seen by 
Americans (T. Cuyler Young) and by Middle 
Easterners (Anwar Ali), thereafter the general 
topic of public responsibility was disoussed 
in relation to the problem of stability among 
Middle Eastern governmente (John 8. Badeau), 
regional and world security (Col. S. G. Taxis), 
the political aspects of Middle Eastern indus- 
trialization (George Lenezowski) education 
(Alford Carleton), and social discontent 
among the peasant and working classes 
(Stephen P. Dorsay). There are also separate 
statements on Afghanistan (Mohammad Kabir 
Ludin), Israel (Don Peretz), Turkey (Kasim 
Gulek), Egypt (Jefferson Caffery), and on 
the U.S.A. and the awakening of public 
responsibility in the Middle East (George V. 
Allen). The conference ended with a ‘ summa- 
tion’ by W. Wendell Cleland. 


Brzana CHURN Law: Geographical 
Aspect of Kalidasa’s Works. 46 pp. 
Calcutta : Indian Research Institute, 
1964. 


In this booklet, which 1s divided into three 
sections (towns, countries, and holy places; 
rivers and lakes; mountams and forests), 
Dr. Law has collected from Kàhdüsa's six 
principal works the references to about 100 
places, described their situation, and added 
several hundred detailed references to their 
ocourrence, under the same or other names, in 
other ancient works, including Greek and 
Chinese as well as Indian, among which the 
Puranas and Buddhist works are naturally 
prominent. He also gives an account of the 
historical importance of some of the places ; 
where their location is in doubt, he quotes the 
views of modern authorities, usually without 
comment or discussion, and he does not 
venture on any conclusions as to the poet's 
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tion of Vol. m, part 2, which is not onginal 
and is easily accessible already, and Vol. rv, 
which covers the period 568/1172 to 745/1344. 
Meanwhile an edition was begun at Cairo by 
the Egyptian National Library m 1929 which, 
as I am informed, is now complete, and contains 
the whole work, including the portions omitted 
by Popper. The volume-numbers do not 
correspond with Popper's. 

The translation lacks an index, though the 
tables of contents are very full. 


J. F. P. HOPKINS 


ANANIASZ ZAJACZKOWSKI and JAN 

REYOHMAN: Zarys — dyplomatyki 
osmansko-turecktey. 168 pp. War- 
szawa: Polska Akademia Nauk, 
Komitet — Orientalisbtyczny, 1955. 
30,25 zł. 


This manual of Ottoman Turkish Diplomatic 
consists of four parts: (1) Introduction 
(pp. 5-46), including a definition of the scope 
of the subject, an account of its rise and 
development, an enumeration and description 
of the prnerpal collections of Oriental docu- 
ments in Eurepe and the Middle East, and a 
survey of publications of and concerning 
Ottoman documents. (2) Paleography (47—71), 
dealing with materials, wrting implementa, 
Arabic writing in general and the forms used 
in Ottoman Turkish documents in particular, 
abbreviations, and secret signs. (3) Diplomatic 
(72-127), including termmology, the descrip- 
tion of the documents (material, writing, 
ink, alignment, margins), presentation (1n- 
vocatio, tughra, inscriptio, ete.), copies, forgeries, 
translations. This section includes an account 
of the structure of the Ottoman chancery, 
with lists of reis efendis and dragomans of the 
Parte, and of relations between the Ottoman 
Empire and Poland, with haste of ambassadors 
and dragomans. (4) Auxiliary sciences (128~ 
40), consisting of chronology, sphragist:o, 
genealogy, historical geography, and numis- 
matics. There are also bibliographies, chrono- 
logical tables, and specimens of documents. 
The book deals principally with Ottoman 
diplomatic, but also gives some attention to 
Crimean Tatar documents. 


Satin AD-DIN an-Naui. Muqaddima 
filigta’ wa-mzam al-aradi fVl- Iraq. 
78 pp. Baghdüd: Matba‘at Dar al- 
Ma‘arif, 1374 [1955]. 100 fils. 


This is a useful little booklet on that most 
difficult subject—land law in 'Ir&q—by the 
Head of the Department of Private Law in the 
Faculty of Law in Baghdad. The book begins 
with a historical introduction which 18 sketchy 
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existing dictionaries, while for the 002606 
interpretation of many phrases one can only 
rely upon local knowledge, for the language 18 
not only colloquial, but also introduces much 
local jargon, a hteral translation of whioh 
may well appear nonsensical. Tucci has been 
very brave to attempt a complete English 
translation, and he has generally succeeded 
in conveying the apparent contents of the 
songs. This is particularly so in the case 
of the marriage songs (pp. 07-83), which are 
useful as an illustration of Tibetan customs. 
The earlier verses are often, however, too 
inconsequential in their contents to make 
tolerable reading. It 1s unfortunate too that 
the English was not more carefully checked. 


D. L. SNELLGROVE 


Worum Hunc: Tu Fu: China's 
greatest Poet—-A supplementary 
Volume of Notes for Tu Fu: China's 
greatest Poet. 2 vols. x, 300 pp., 2 
aketch-maps on endpapers; ix, 133 
pp. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1952. $5 and $4. 
(London : Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1952— 
3. 32s. 6d. and 25s.) 


This work on Tu Fu, by the editor of the 
Concordance to Tu Fu (Harvard-Yenching 
Institute, 1940), provides a detailed account 
of Tu Fu’s life and times, along with a prose 
translation of 374 of his poems, and, m the 
supplementary volume, notes concerning the 
text and interpretation of certain of these 
poems, and an index and character chart. 

Dr. Hung includes most of the famous poems, 
and also many poems of lesser value which 
throw light on Tu Fu's hfe and times. Con- 
versely, many of these poems, origmally 
intended for a cirole of intimate friends, are 
ilummated by the biographical facts. 
Dr. Hung’s translations often contam para- 
phrases of the original, which are left unex- 
plained, and are also too heavy to be attractive 
to the layman, for whom this book قد‎ partly 
designed. 

It 18 outside the author's expressed purpose, 
in this book, to explain the technicalities of 
Tu Fu's prosody, or to asseas Tu Fu's value 
as & poet, or as an mfluence in the history of 
Chinese poetry. This authoritative biography 
contains not only a readable account of Tu Fu's 
lfe, but also much historical background. 
Values are attached to the facts of Tu Fu’s 
life by notes on contemporary finance and 
social structure. An account is also given of 
the political situation, including the An Lu- 
shan rebellion and the career of Li Lin-fu. 
This work is thus of great interest to the 
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habitat. Scholars will be grateful to Dr. Law 
for this addition to his modest but useful 
monographs. 


0. A. RYLANDS 


Joser Wickr (ed.: Diogo Goncalves 
S.I.: Historia do Malavar. (Missions- 
wissenschaftliche Abhandlungen und 
Texte, 20.) xviii, 142 pp., 2 maps. 
Münster/ Westfalen : Aschendorffsche 
Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1955. DM. 
10.50. 


Diogo Gongalves was a Portuguese Jesuit 
missionary who went out to Goa in 1591 and 
worked in the Malabar missionfield from 1597 
until his death in 1640, at the age of 79. 
His Histona do Malavar was originally com- 
piled in 1615, and has remained unpublished 
in the Jesuit archives at Rome up till now. It 
is not so much a History of Malabar, as a 
handbook or vade-meoum for Jesuit mus- 
Snare, describing clearly and succinctly 
the religion, manners, customs, and traditions 
of that region. It contains one of the earliest 
European outhnes of Hinduism, and & section 
of the work is devoted to a refutation of Hindu 
beliefs, contrasting Roman Catholic Christi- 
anity as the only true religion. The mus- 
sionary’s antipathy to Hinduism (and still 
more to Islam) makes this polemical section 
of the book of no great value; but the earlier 
chapters which desoribe the country, the caste- 
system, and the people as they were in 1615, 
are full of interest. As the editor pointe out, 
the work is particularly valuable for Travan- 
core and the adjoinmg Drawidian-spealung 
coastal distriots. Fr. Wicki has reproduced 
the original Portuguese text, and supplied a 
learned introduction and most metaculous 
annotation in German. A full index and two 
sketch-maps round off a careful and scholarly 
piece of work, which will be of great value to 
all those interested ın south-west India ın the 
seventeenth century. 


O. R. BOXER 


GIUSEPPE Tucci (ed. and tr.) : 
Folksongs from the District of Gyantse. 
(Artibus Asiae. Supplementum, vm.) 
89 pp. Ascona : Artibus Asiae, 1949. 


This work قد‎ a collection of folk-songs, partly 
collected by Tucc: himself in the Gyantse 
district and partly copied by him from a manu- 
script ın Gangtok. Their editing and trans- 
lating have clearly been a most difficult task, 
for many of the words are not to be found m 
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A. E. Horton: A Grammar of Luvale. 
(Banta Grammatical Archives, 1.) 
vi, 221 pp. Johannesburg: Wit- 
watersrand University Press [New 
York printed], 1949. 


D. 25890061381: : A Grammar of Swaz 
(swat). (Bantu Grammatical 
Archives, III.) xxii, 224 pp. Johannes- 
burg: Witwatersrand University 
Press, 1952. 


These two books are volumes in a serres 
edited by C. M. Doke. They each consist of a 
grammatical description of the language on 
the system developed by Professor Doke hım- 
self. They contain a fairly complete statement 
of the grammar with short examples, together 
with extensive notes on syntax. An adequate 
index of grammatical subjects and important 
items from the language described enables 
the reader to use these books as works of 


reference. 

Bennett E. MALEKEBU: Unkhoswe 
Waanyanja. Edited by Guy Atkins. 
(Annotated African Texts, 1 
Mananja.) 124 pp. Cape Town & 


London: Oxford University Press for 
8.0.A.8., 1952. 4s. 6d. 


Lester L. NxowsA: — Ukawamba. 
Edited by Guy Atkins. (Annotated 
African Texts, rr: Cewa) 134 pp. 


Cape Town [&] London: Oxford 
University Press for S.O.A.S., 1953. 
4s. 6d. 


JOHN Tompo Oue Mraavmg:r: Inkun 
pukunot oo Maasai. Edited by A. N 
Tucker. (Annotated African Texts, 
m: Maasai.) xı, 74 pp. London © 
Cape Town : Oxford University Press 
for S.O.A.S., 1954. 4s. 6d. 

These are the first three volumes in tho 
African Annotated Texts series of the School. 
Vols. I and n are in two different dialects of 
Nyanja, Mananja and Cewa respectively. 
These, together with the third volume, which 
18 in Masai, consist of original texts describing 
features of local life, with extensive annota- 
tions both as to subject-matter and gram- 
matical constructions, 


B. Marexa QGECAGA and W. H. 
Krrxaupy-Winuis: A short Kikuyu 
Grammar. xl, 156 pp. London. 
Macmillan, 1953. 5s. 

The purpose of this book هد‎ to provide 


Europeans with an introduction from which 
they may learn Kikuyu. Containing notes on 
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student of T‘ang history, as well as to the 
reader of Tu Fu's poems. 
D. B. W. 


Siawa-rszg CHIANG : The Nien Rebel- 
lion. (University of Washington Pub- 
lications on Asia.) xvni, 159 pp. 
Seattle: University of Washington 
Press, 1954. $3.50. 


A preface tells us that this study was written 
as a doctoral dissertation at the University 
of Washington m 1951 and that plans were 
made for ita publication in a revised form for 
the use of the general student. The author’s 
return to China made such revision impossible 
and it has therefore been published in its 
original form as a dissertation. 

It is a pity that Mr. Chiang wrote at a time 
when the Chung-kuo shih-hsueh-hui rh Bi] gs 


f dq had not yet published the six-volume 


collection of material on the Nien Rebellion 
which appeared in 1953 under the title of Nien- 
chun jê Gf. Inevitably, there is now available 


to us a good deal of material of which 
Mr. Chiang was unable to make use. In spite 
of this, however, Mr. Chiang's work, with its 
careful assembly of relevant facta and a number 
of good maps, will be indispensable to all 
those who are doing research on the period. 
But although some mtroductory notes have 
been provided to facilitate its use by the more 
general student, it would remain largely un- 
intelligible to one without a fair acquaintance 
with the historical and social background. 
Such passages as this, on .م‎ 68, ‘The ex- 
governor, on seerng from the city wall more 
than a thousand horses and about twenty 
camels led by men with long hair, immediately 
convinced himself that these must be the Nien 
returning from Shantung ’, or this, from p. 108, 
‘In 1859 Tseng had told Yuan Chia.san, 
“The Hsiang Yung are not used to eating 
wheaten food and to endunng hardships "" 
would mean httle to & reader who had not 
been informed about the regulation coiffure 
under the Manchus, or about food differences 
between North and South China. And at 
times even a knowledge of the Chinese language 
itself seems to be required. ‘Chang started 
his work by purifying the south side of the 
Wo’ (p. 38) would undoubtedly suggest to 
the uninitiated the idea of religious lustration, 
whereas 1t simply means Chang ‘ mopped up ' 
enemy forces. This may seem to be mere 
caviling, but there is no doubt that such 
things persuade a non-specialist reader that 
China 18 a separate and insulated world, 
beyond the scope of an ordmary educated 
man’s curiosity. 
H. MCALBAVY 
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it provides a provoking and instructive intro- 
duction, the value of which is increased by the 
use of Marathi examples. The stress laid 
on the rmportance of syntagmatic study 18 a 
welcome reaction against traditional para- 
digmatism. And thc inclusion of a full chapter 
on Pashto syntax provides a useful exemplifica- 
tion. Chapter rr, on ‘Language and Linguistics 
in India’, deals dispassionately with a topic 
dearer to Indian hearts than minds—that of 
‘the language problem ’. 

For the wider audience the final chapter on 
‘Transfer Grammar ' 18 the most interesting ; 
this concerns the statement of the grammatical 
structures of the ‘ language under description ' 
ın terms of those of the ' language of desonp- 
tion’, and has been a special field of the 
&uthor's research. Whilst its uses are envisaged 
only as pedagogical, it clearly has a wider 
relevance in these days when ‘ machine trans- 
lation ' 18 in the air. 


W. 8. A. 
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the grammatical constructions together with 
information about vocabulary, the book 
carries the student progressively through ele- 
mentary exercises designed to illustrate the 
features ıt describes. 


O. L. CHAVARRIA-ÀGUILAR : Lectures in 
Linguistics. (Deccan College Handbook 
Series, 5.) 128 pp. Poona: Deccan 
College Post-Graduate and Research 
Institute, 1954. Hs. 4. 


This book ıs based on a series of lectures 
delivered at the Deccan College Post-Graduate 
and Research Institute in Poona. In chapters 1 
(‘On the Nature of Language’), m (' Descriptive 
Linguistios "), and 1v )' Morphology ’), there 18 
nothing new for the Western linguist; but 
this 18 no criticism of a work designed to bring 
an awareness of modern attitudes to Indian 
students for many of whom Max Muller is stall 
the last word in linguistic matters; for these 
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DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE IN ISLAMIC LAW : 
ONE ASPECT OF THE PROBLEM 
By N. J. COULSON 


HE biographer al-Maliki reports! that, in the, ir a.m. 171, Rüh b. Hatam, 
the governor of the Maghrib, offered the ;:dst of 0245 to ‘Abd ‘Allah b. 
Farük, a scholar-jurist of Qairawan. (‘Ibn Farük firmly refused the offer. 
The governor, however, forced him to take his seat in the mosque and ordered 
the litigants to address their pleas to him, Ibn Farük weeping the while and 
crying to them: '' Have mercy upon me, that Allah may have mercy upon 
you". When he thus refused to judge, the governor ordered that he be bound 
and taken up to the roof of the mosque: if he should then still refuse he was 
to be thrown over the edge. Ibn Farük was taken up to the roof and asked : 
“Will you do it?” “No”, he replied. The guards then prepared to throw 
him over, but Ibn Farük, perceiving now that they were in earnest, declared : 
“I accept the office”. Accordingly he was installed in the mosque under 
guard. Two litigants approached and stood before him. He looked at them 
and then burst into tears . .. . At length he raised his head and addressed 
them. “I implore you by Allāh ", he said, ‘‘ to free me from the burden of 
yourselves. Do not be the first of my ill-omens ". The two litigants took pity 
on him and departed.’ At this the governor persisted no further, but appointed 
another güdi—nominated by Ibn Farük. 

The above is one of the more graphic accounts of refusals of the appoint- 
ment of 0847 in the early centuries of Islam. Of the many anecdotes of this 
nature some may well be wholly apocryphal, and others are doubtless 
embellished with fictitious details. But from the very number of these stories 
and the seriousness with which they are recorded it is certain that there did 
exist during this early period a fairly widespread and deeprooted dislike, 
if not dread, of the office of gad:. This article is an attempt to assess the 
importance of this attitude within the general framework of Islamic law. 

.Goldziher ? sees the att tude as one aspect of the condemnation of the 
reputedly irreligious gove) ənt of the Umaiyads, with which the truly pious 
refused to associate thet seles. Amedroz? would not limit the reference of 
these stories to the Umaiyud period, but regards them as expressing the general 
moral that ‘to assume judicial office is to decline from some superior standard 
of conduct’. With thi. Tyan * agrees, pointing out that many of the anecdotes 
refer to the period of ^e ‘Abbasid dynasty. This reluctance to accept judicial 
office, he says, was c >; essentially to ‘l'état d’indignité dans laquelle étaient 

1 Riyad al-Nufüs (e Hussain Mu'nis), 1, 118. 

3 Muhammedanisch. ^ idien, rr, 39 f. 

3 ''The office of kag. the Ahkàm Sultaniyya of Mawardi’, JRAS, 1910, 2, 776. 

4 Organisation judiciatre en pays d Islam, 1, 480-7. 
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tombés un très grand nombre de magistrats '. Not only were corruption and low 
moral standards in general rife among the judiciary, but the dependence of the 
qada upon the political authority laid him open to severe reprisals should he 
incur the displeasure of that authority. 

These observations, while perfectly vahd in themselves, are not, I suggest, 
a full or adequate explanation of the phenomenon. What follows may serve 
to show that there were more fundamental causes behind this desire to avoid 
the function of judge and, further, that this attitude is intimately connected 
with the nature of Islamic law and plays an integral part in the historical 
development of that system. 

Perhaps the most striking and obvious feature of this group of stories is 
the stress which is laid upon the piety of their heroes. Khalid b. Abi ‘Imran 
(d. A.H. 127), who was already on his way to receive appointment from the 
governor of Qairawàn, turned back at the instigation of a fellow-traveller. . 
* Are you not then aware’, asked this person, ‘that when Allah has no more 
use for a creature, He casts him into the circle of officials ?' * Khalid b. Abi 
‘Imran was ‘ one of the most notable of the teachers of hadith, a man of extreme 
asceticism and piety '.? 

In the same vein the office of qadî is contrasted unfavourably with the purely 
religious functions of State. The persistence with which Aban b. ‘Isa b. Dinar 
refused to assume judicial duties eventually caused the Umaıyad Caliph of 
Spain, Muhammad I (a.m. 238-73), to relent and, with the comment ‘ He 
is indeed a pious man’, to appoint him instead as leader of the prayers? In | 
Umaiyad times gadis were often recruited from the ranks of the qussás—the 
'story-tellers' responsible for the religious education of the community. 
The change was not, in the opinion of some, in the best interests of the individual 
concerned. The scholar ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Amr b. al-‘As addresses Sulaim b. ‘Itr, 
gadi of Egypt from 4.E. 40 to 60: ' When you were 0878 there stood by your 
side two angels, advismg you and guiding you aright. Now that you have 
become qa your companions are two devils, who lead you astray and seduce 
you from the truth ’.4 

With the characters of these stories (or the authors of them) it is the life of 
simple piety spent in devotional activities that finds favour—in sharp contrast 
to the life spent in the public office of qad. Yünus b. ‘Abd al-A'là, a renowned 
ascetic, and al-Harith b. Miskin, 9507 of Egypt from 4.H. 237 to 245, were both 
present at a funeral ceremony. The burial over, ‘ Yünus began to talk about 
the ascetics and narrate tales of the pious, and some of the gathering wept. 
This irked al-Harith somewhat, and turning towards Yünus he said, in a 
patronizing manner: '' You do this very well, for what it is worth ". Yinus 
replied: “ You are a 0845, and the Prophet said: ‘He who 1s appointed 
qadî has his throat cut without a knife" 5 

Thus for Yünus b. ‘Abd al-A'là and his supporters it is the contemplative 


1 al-Malıkî, 104. * al-Malıkî, 96. ? Khushüni, Kwab al-Qudat bi Qurtuba (ed. Ribera), 16. 
4 Kandi, Kwab al-Wulat wa Kuāb al-QudAt (ed. Guest), 311; see also 316. °5 Kindi, 470 f. 
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life which leads to the attainment of moral virtue and religious merit. For 
those devoted to this aim the office of 0845 spells disaster. We shall now seek to 
analyse the factors and considerations which inspired this belief. 

There is ample evidence of the bribery and corruption and the low moral 
standards in general which prevailed among the judiciary in early Islam.t 
Doubtless, to those of higher ideals, mere association with such a body was 
distasteful in the extreme, implying as it did the desire for worldly advance- 
ment and material gain. Sa'd b. Mas'üd, one of the group of ten pious scholars 
whom ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz is reputed to have sent to Qairawàn to teach 
fh, would not even accept the governor's invitation to spend a social evening 
with him. ‘ Were anyone to see me visiting you ', he explains to the governor, 
*he would presume that I was seeking the vanities and goods of this world 
and would revile me.’ 3 To accept the office of 0845 was to expose oneself to 
all manner of temptations ; it was ' to barter the world to come for this world '. ? 
But the danger was not simply one of retribution in the future life. Cases are 
not lacking of gadis who suffered’ physical maltreatment—even death—at 
the hands of dissatisfied political authorities.* 

Yet it seems scarcely satisfactory to see as the sole, or at any rate the 
fundamental, reason behind the refusal of public office in general, and that of 
qüd3 in particular, a fear of the moral and physical dangers involved. In fact 
many preferred—or at least professed to prefer—death itself to acceptance of 
public office. When ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-Darawardi and Salma b. ‘Ikrima declined 
the appointment of tax-collectors at Medina, the Caliph Hariin threatened that 
they would receive 30 lashes daily until they did accept. At this Salma decided 
to accept, but al-Darawardi rebuked him: ‘Shame on you. Far better that 
you die under the whip than taste the fires of hell’.5 The Maliki scholar Ibn 
Wahb, who went into hiding in the year a.n. 196, when the governor of Egypt 
sought him for the post of 0505, was heard to remark: ‘ Am I to appear on the 
day of judgment, my Lord, as a gadi? Never! though I be severed by the 
shears’. Nakhül preferred to be beheaded rather than accept the office.’ 

It was, therefore, hardly the fear of physical suffering which accounted 
for the attitude of these individuals. Equally it can only have been the weaker 
spirits who feared that they would succumb to the temptations of wealth and 
position, and consequently suffer the divine wrath in the world to come. 
There are, of course, innumerable instances of gadis who maintained the highest 
Standards of morality and piety during their term of office; and it is scarcely 
fair to assume that those who refused office did so simply because they felt 
themselves inferior to this task. When Muhammad b. Bushair learnt that the 
Caliph al-Hakam intended to appoint him as qadi of Cordova, he asked the 


1 Tyan, 433 ff. 2 al-Malikî, 68. 3 Kindi, 311. 4 Tyan, 486 £ 
* ‘Tyad, Madarik, Tabagit. MB No. 569-40 of the Qarawiyin Library, Fez. 
* Kindi, 418. 


7 Ibn Fathün, Wathà'ig, Bab د‎ mà jà'a fil qada’. MS No. 309040 of the Qarawiyin 
"Library, Fez. 
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advice of a pious friend. This friend put to him three questions. First, he 
asked, did he derive enjoyment from the various luxuries of life? Second, 
was he subject to desires of the flesh ? Third, was he eager for public office 
and reputation and afraid of dismissal ? When Ibn Bushair replied that these 
were all matters of indifference to him, his friend said: ‘Then accept the 
office of qadî and you will come to no harm '.! But this was not the attitude of 
the particular class of pious scholars with whom we are concerned. Though 
as adamant as Ibn Bushair in their rejection of worldly values, and convinced 
that their piety could withstand all temptations, they nevertheless regarded 
the office of 7245 as leading to certain ruin. Thus the family of Ibn Wahb 
tried to persuade him to accept the office. ‘Maybe’, they said, ‘justice will 
live by your hand.’ ‘A meal in your stomachs’, retorted Ibn Wahb. ‘ You 
wish to devour my whole religion.’ ® Likewise Abū Qulaba refused to take 
office in Basra, unmoved by the plea of his friends that he was one of the 
‘ulama’ and the righteous and therefore bound to perform the office justly. 
The conduct of the qadî of Cordova, Muhajir b. Naufal, had been exemplary 
and his death was a peaceful one. Yet during the burial his voice rises from 
the grave: ‘I warn you ’, it cries, ‘ of the evil outcome of the office of qadî.’ 4 

The mere risk of moral or physical degradation cannot, therefore, be con- 
sidered the chief reason for this abhorrence of the office of qadé. At best it is 
only part of the truth, and the general degeneracy of the judiciary may well 
have been as much the effect of the refusal of office by the pious as its cause. 
It was certain that even the morally blameless gadt was ' slaughtered without 
a knife’. We must conclude that the fundamental objection lay in the very 
nature of the office itself. 

The qadr appears in early Umaiyad times as the legal secretary of the 
governor. All powers, legislative, executive, and judicial, vested in the governor, 
and these were delegated, in appropriate measure, to the subordinate State 
officials.’ Administration of law was not, however, the exclusive province 
of the gadi; other officials also, such as the Saheb al-shurta (Chief of Police), 
took part in ıt. Often, too, the ga@di had other concerns as well: we find 
individuals filling, along with this post, a variety of other appointments such 
as that of qaşş, or that of head of the Treasury. On several occasions the 
functions of shurta and qada’ were held jointly. The 0807 ‘Iyad b. ‘Ubaid Allah 
(4.H. 99-100) was also the official in charge of the Granary.* Clearly, in this 
early period the qàdi is simply one of the sundry administrative officials of the 
State, each of whom, in his own sphere, represents the governor and 1s subject 
to his overall authority. 

It was, accordingly, the political authority which defined the scope and 
nature of the gád?'s jurisdiction," and naturally the decisions given and actions 
taken by the qadî were subject to the approval or otherwise of the governor. 
This was a fact accepted by the gadis themselves. Thus, when the governor of 


1 Khushani, 52. 2 Kandi, 418. 3 Ibn Fathün, loc. cit. 
* Khushàni, 27. 5 Tyan, 131 ff. 6 Kindi, 333. 7 See e.g. Kindi, 309, 348 
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Egypt, ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. Marwan, questions certain decisions given by his 
gadt, ‘Abas b. Sa‘id (4.x. 60-68), ‘Abas, after alleging that he considered he was 
acting in the governor’s best interests, adds : ‘ At any rate, if you wish to annul 
the decisions you have only to do so’. 

In the early decades of the second century A.H., however, the work of 
the pious scholars in elaborating an ideal law for Islam began,? and the gradual 
formation of a body of legal doctrine introduced, for the judiciary, a further 
standard of loyalty. Gradually the gadis, or at any rate the more pious among 
them, began to feel that their allegiance lay to the religious law rather than 
to the interests of the governor. Consequently the interference of the political 
authority in such matters as were regulated by the Shart'a was increasingly 
resented. In the year A.H. 135 the qa of Egypt, Khair b. Nu‘aim, imprisoned 
a soldier accused of gadhf while the plaintiff attempted to find a second witness. 
The governor Abū ‘Aun released the soldier; whereupon the gad? refused to 
perform his office until the soldier was returned to prison. This was not done, 
and Khair b. Nu‘aim was formally relieved of his post.? It is also reported 
that the gadt ‘Imran was deposed from office because he refused to judge after 
the governor had prevented him from applying the hadd penalty to one of the 
governor’s secretaries, who had been duly convicted of drunkenness.* 

With the growing influence of the religious law, the governors were prepared 
to allow their gadis a certain measure of independence—but only in so far as 
this was compatible with political interests. Criminal and penal law is perhaps 
the most obvious case in point, for the rules of the Shart‘a were scarcely suited 
to speedy and effective action in this sphere.. Consequently criminal jurisdic- 
tion became the province of other courts which were not bound by the Shari‘a 
rulings on such matters. Even in purely civil cases the governor felt at times 
obliged to secure a favourable verdict, if his friends or supporters were personally 
involved. The qad: Abii Khuzaima (a.m. 144-54) refused to annul the marriage 
of a woman on the application of members of her tribe, the Banü ‘Abd Kulal. 
The plaintiffs approached the governor, Yazid b. Hatam, who, not wishing to 
offend this strong and loyal tribe, ordered the gad: to annul the marriage on 
grounds of non-equality. The tribe of the husband, he declared, was inferior 
to the Banü ‘Abd Kul&l. Abū Khuzaima refused. ‘I do not allow’, he said, 
‘what Allah has forbidden, and I do not forbid what Allah has allowed. The 
woman was given in marriage by her walt: therefore the marriage must stand.’ 
The governor then ‘separated ’ the couple himself.5 

This interference by the political authority in the domain of the Shari‘a, 
deeply deprecated by the pious, continued despite the alleged policy of the 
‘Abbasids to establish the rule of God upon earth by a full and effective applica- 
tion of the religious law. To this end the qadî was henceforth to be appointed, 
not by the governor, but by the Caliph himself, acting on the advice of the 

1 Kindi, 813. 
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newly-created ‘ chief-qadi ’ (qadi al-qudat). But the effect of this centralization, 
as a means for establishing the independence of the judiciary, was, for all 
practical purposes, negligible. In many cases the appointment by the Caliph - 
was purely formal and amounted to no more than a confirmation of one already 
made by the governor.! Nor are instances lacking of governors who appointed 
their gadis without any reference to the central authority.* The general state 
of uncertainty which prevailed in this regard is expressed in the story of the 
dispute concerning the appointment of Ibn Ghànam as 0305 of Qairawan 
in the year A.H. 171. One Abi ‘Uthman swore an oath to repudiate his wife 
and to set free his two slaves if anyone other than the Caliph had appointed 
Ibn Ghanam. The reply of Ibn Ghànam, when informed of this, was to call for 
his purse, count out 300 dinars and hand them over to Abii ‘Uthmain—as 
the price of his divorced wife’s dower and compensation for the loss of his two 
slaves. But equally Ibn Ghanam did not consider himself to have been appointed 
by the governor, Rüh b. Hatam. It subsequently transpires that, before 
Rih b. Hatam had left Baghdad to take up his governorship, he had been 
advised by the qade al-qudat, Abū Yisuf, to appoint Ibn Ghanam, and the 
appointment was afterwards confirmed by the Caliph.*- 

It would seem that the local governor still had effective control over the 
appointment and dismissal of gadis, even if this were regarded, theoretically, 
a8 the prerogative of the central government. Often appointment would result 
from the personal recommendation of the governor,* and the dismissal of 
recalcitrant gadis could be achieved, when necessary, by more drastic means. 
IsmãT b. al-Yasa‘, who had been appointed qad: by the Caliph al-Mahdi, 
incurred the displeasure of the governor of Egypt, Ibrahim b. Salih, and the 
Post-Master, Siri] b. Khalid, because he refused, in the year a.n. 167, to give 
a judgment on some matter in their favour. These latter contrived, successfully, 
to give Isma‘il food-poisoning, and then informed the Caliph that his qade 
had become semi-paralytic and incapable of carrying out his duties.. The 
governor then appointed a successor to Isma‘il and the appointment 8 
afterwards confirmed by the Caliph. 

The fact that most of the provinces were, or were soon to become, virtually 
independent, obviously denied any possibility of effective control from the 
centre. But in any case the alleged aim of the ‘Abbasids to apply the religious 
law in full was doomed to failure from the outset basically because it was 
through the existing office of güd? that this was attempted. The political 
authority continued to treat the qadr as his delegate and subordinate. The 
pious gad, on the other hand, now considered himself to be the servant only 
of the Shars‘a. When problems arose, he sought the advice, not of the Caliph 
a8 was previously the practice, but of the specialists in religious law—the 
fuqaha'." The fact that the supremacy of the Shari‘a had been acknowledged 
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in principle but could not, under the circumstances, be effectively achieved 
in practice served only to aggravate the discontent of the pious. 

One of the gadis who asserted-his independence was ‘Abd al-Rahman b. 
Tarif, qadî of Spain during the rule of ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Mu‘awiya (A.n. 138-72). 
The defendant in a law-suit concerning a disputed piece of land was one Habib, 
a personal friend of the Caliph. It was established to the satisfaction of the 
qa Ibn Tarif that Habib had usurped the land in question, and he gave 
judgment accordingly. Habib immediately complained to the Caliph, who 
ordered the gadi not to give effect to his verdict, but to reconsider the case. 
Ibn Tarif, however, after seeking the advice of the fugaha’, had his decree duly 
recorded and established. This naturally incensed the Caliph and he demanded 
an explanation. Ibn Tarif replied that his own office, just as that of the Caliph, 
derived its authority from the Prophet himself; his duty therefore was to 
follow the example of the Prophet and administer justice impartially to both 
the strong and the weak.! 

The Umaiyad Caliph of Spain, al-Hakam (a.n. 180-206), was faced with 
similar insubordination on the part of the güdi Mus'ab b. ‘Imran. Again 
& personal friend of the Caliph, one ‘Abbas b. ‘Abd Allah, was ordered by the 
gadt to restore to the rightful owners land which he had usurped. ‘Abbas, 
for obvious reasons, asked the Caliph to take the case from the 0645 and judge 
it himself. The Caliph agreed and sent instructions to Mus‘ab to this effect ; 
but Mus‘ab refused to obey them. ‘The insolence of this gadz’, comments 
“Abbas, ‘who opines that jurisdiction belongs to him and not to the Amir /' 
The Caliph repeated his order to Mus‘ab, whose reply was to record and seal 
his judgment and hand it to the messenger to take to the Caliph with the 
comment: ‘ If he wishes to annul it then he will do so’. However, ‘ with the 
assistance of Allah and despite the protestations of ‘Abbas ’ al-Hakam ‘ behaved 
88 befitted a Caliph’ and allowed the judgment to stand.* 

As the wry comment of Mus‘ab shows, the g@dis realized that, however 
deplorable this might be, their decisions were nevertheless still subject to the 
approval of the political authority. There were, naturally, some Caliphs and 
governors who were disposed to recognize in practice the overall supremacy 
of the Shart‘a, and tales which portray the political authorities themselves 
submitting to the jurisdiction of the qad: find great favour with the annalists. 
The qadî of Qairawan, Abi Kuraib (d. a.m. 139), personally summoned the 

<-egoýgrnor to his court as an alleged debtor. The governor denied the plaintiff's 
claim, but refused to take the oath in support of his denial. Accordingly 
judgment was given against him, and he paid the debt, remarking: ‘ Thanks to 
Allah that I did not die before I had set between Him and myself one who 
judges among all His creatures with justice’. ‘Praise be to Allah’, replied 
Abū Kuraib, ‘ that I have lived to see an Amir thanking Allah for a righteous 
judgment against him. ° Muhammad b. Bushair (d. A.H. 198) was renowned 
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for the fearlessness nd impartiality with which he dispensed justice. ‘He 
had no respect for the Caliph’s court, nor for anyone, from any class, who 
sought refuge with the Caliph.’ * The uncle of al-Hakam, the Umaiyad Caliph 
of Spain, when involved in a law-suit, asked al-Hakam to give evidence in his 
favour. ‘ What objection’, he asked, ‘can your 9805 possibly have to your 
testimony, since it is you who appointed him?’ But Ibn Bushair rejected the 
testimony of the Caliph on the ground that he was not established as a witness 
who possessed 'adàla—the quality of high moral probity which is an essential 
condition, according to the Sharia, for the validity of evidence.* In similar 
vein the qadî Ibn Ghanam is applauded for the way in which he brought to 
task an agent of the governor Ibrahim b. Aghlab for a debt owed to the ‘ mule- 
sellers ’,3 

Such stories represent the ideal relationship which, in the view of the 
pious, ought to have existed between the Shart‘a and the political authority. 
It is obvious, both from the stress which is laid upon such stories and the many 
reports which reflect a vastly different state of affairs, that this was an ideal 
which seldom found expression in practice. Dismissal was the common fate of 
those gadis who took their stand, against the political authority, upon the 
general principles of the Shari‘a.* 

There can be little doubt that this interference by the political authority 
in the course of justice, arising from the very nature of the function of 0805, 
was a strong and prevalent ground for the refusal of that office by the pious. 
The duty to judge with complete impartiality had been laid down in the 
Qur’ an itself, and the ideal finds expression in many contexts.> But the relation- 
ship between judiciary and executive was usually such as to make the full 
application of this basic principle impossible. However conscientious and 
determined a 9205 might be to administer justice impartially, he would sooner 
or later be, prevented from performing this bounden duty, and would fail in 
the responsibility he had assumed towards Allah to apply His law. 

Circumstances, however, could be such that these grounds of objection 
to the office of qa would not be applicable. Mus‘ab b. ‘Imran had refused to 
take office under the Caliph of Spain, ‘Abd al-Rahmén b. Mu‘awiya, but became 
9305 in the reign of the following Caliph, Hisham, because the different character 
of the latter led Mus‘ab to expect his unqualified support. Abi Kuraib had 
accepted the office upon the thrice-repeated assurance of the governor that no 
partiality was to be shown in favour of himself or the members of his Court.” 
The famous 0807 of Qairawàn, Sahnün, accepted office (a.m. 234) when the 
Amir guaranteed him an absolutely free hand and swore three oaths that he 
would not interfere when Sahnün took action against his personal friends and 
the officials of State. However, even with such guarantees, the redoubtable 
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Sahnün could. not, it appears, assume the office of gad? without considerable 
misgivings. ‘When the investiture was over’, reports Sulaiman b. Salim, 
‘there was such intense grief on his face that none dared to congratulate him. 
He rode straight home to his daughter Khadija, and said to her: “ To-day 
your father is slaughtered without a kmife’’.’4 

To account therefore for this attitude of Sahnün (and of those of whom he is 
representative) we must look to some cause even more fundamental than the 
interference of the political authority or the other factors mentioned. The 
danger to one's immortal soul is deemed to lie simply in the application of the 
religious law itself, however favourable the external conditions under which 
this is attempted might be. To recognize the essential nature of the Shari‘a 
is to appreciate why this was so. 

The elaboration of the Sharta doctrine was the result of a speculative 
attempt by pious scholars to define the will of Allah. Such was the nature of 
the sources on which this attempt was based that a vast proportion of the 
positive rules were derived from the exercise of personal reasoning (wtthad), 
and consequently on many pointe conflicting solutions were offered. Now, 
though it might satisfy the conscience of the individual scholar concerned to 
regard one of such solutions as an equally probable, or even preferable, 
interpretation of God's will, yet to apply that opinion in practice was to assume 
a frightening responsibility. The qade might well in this way be permitting what 
Allah himself had forbidden or vice versa, and this was a sin of which no pious 
individual would willingly be guilty. The qadé of Spain, Muhajir b. Naufal, 
who, a8 already mentioned, is supposed to have spoken from his grave of the 
evil outcome of the office of gadt, used to weep and lament for his soul when he 
recalled the ‘reckoning which awaits the qade in the world to come for the 
discretionary choice and the tjtthad he is forced to employ’.* The scholars 
themselves were often extremely reluctant to make any definite pronouncement 
on a point of law. It is related that Sabnün, before he became gadi, reflected 
for three days on a certain problem and, when his client began to show signs of 
impatience, stressed the difficulty of the question and the variant opinions that 
existed concerning it. ' But you are a man’, countered his critic, ‘to whom 
Allah will give the correct solution to every difficult problem.’ ‘Shame on 
you!’ replied Sahnün. . ‘Such words are the surest way of speeding my flesh 
and blood to the fires of Hell.’ 3 The persistence with which the gdadi Ibn 
Ghanam sought advice, concerning the suits brought before him, from the 
pious faqih ‘Abd Allah b. Farük distressed the latter to such an extent that 
he fled to the West. ‘ He feared taglid,* and sought only peace and an escape 
from a position of authority.’ 5 

With this attitude to the rules of law the position of the qadî was decidedly 
unenviable. But this was not all: for, to the difficulty of determining the 
nature of ‘ the right’ (al-haqq) itself, was added for the qadî, that of deciding 
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whether ‘ the right ' in fact belonged to the claimant concerned. The apprehen- 
sion felt on this latter score قد‎ reflected in the warning which was allegedly 
given to the 0807 Abü'i Dirda’ by Sulaiman b. Yasar (d. about A.n. 100), 
one of the so-called ‘Seven lawyers of Medina’. ‘Sulaiman wrote to Abü'l 
Dirda’: ''I hear that you have become a physician. If you effect a cure it is 
well for you. But when you treat a patient, beware lest you kill him and thereby 
enter the fires of Hell". When Abi’) Dirdà' had pronounced judgment and 
the parties had turned away from him, he would look at them and call out : 
“Come back and repeat your pleas". Then after this second diagnosis he 
would dispense treatment.’ ! 

The desire of the judiciary to minimize the possibility of error in the assess- 
ment of the facts of individual cases gave rise to the elaboration of stringent 
rules regarding admissibility of evidence. As appears from the biographers, 
this was a primary concern of the early qádis, and the more pious the individual 
gadi the stricter he was in this respect. For his testimony to be acceptable a 
witness had to possess the highest degree of moral probity (‘addla). The 7 
Ibn Bushair rejected the testimony of a trusted and personal friend, because 
he had, on one oceasior, been smitten with desire for a slave-girl and had 
purchased her for a sum far in excess of her real value: this same passion 
which had warped his batter judgment in a case of sale might equally affect 
his legal testimony. The system was not, however, infallible. To the same 
qüdi a reputedly 'adl witness confessed on his death-bed to perjury? The 
gadi might therefore be responsible for a miscarriage of the law of Allah even 
though the evidence on which he based his judgment should fulfil all the 
required conditions. Yet this itself was by no means always the case; and to 
perform his function at all the qüd? was often obliged to accept witnesses whose 
character did not reach the required standard. ‘If a man’, says the qadî 
Ibn Habib, ‘has a true appreciation of the character of the men of to-day 
and a knowledge of the varying quality of testimonies, his soul does not yearn 
for the office of qadî.’ 4 

On this view therefore the abhorrence of the office of gadt by the pious 
scholars becomes fully understandable. For them the Shari‘a represented a 
religious ideal, to be studied for its own sake rather than applied as a practical 
system of law. They might attempt, in all humility, to define the will of Allàh 
with regard to human acts and relationships; but, aware of ther own 
fallibility and of the practical circumstances of society at large, they shirked 
the awe-inspiring responsibility of applying their beliefs as rules of law. Those 
learned scholars who refused the office of qadî did so, says Khushani, ‘in 
dread of the wrath in the world to come, because their deeds would anger 
Allàh'. Yahya b. Yahya not only refused the office himself but declined 
to nominate anyone else for it. ‘If I did so’, he explained, ‘and he were to 
judge wrongly, I would have a part in his sin.’ ؟‎ 
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It is the scholars, the fugaha’, who are regarded as the true representatives 
of the Shari'a; and their role is quite distinct from that of 9843. When Ibn 
Wahb refuses the office in A.H. 196, he expresses his desire to be accounted 
one of the fugaAà' and is therefore in no way eager to join the circle of qas. 
"The fugahà' regard it as their duty to give advice when consulted, but will 
not claim for their exposition of the law any official authority. Abü ‘Uthman, 
seeking advice from Malik on behalf of the qa: Ibn Gh&nam, asked Malik 
to set a seal on the written replies he gave, ‘ for these ’, he said, ‘ are the laws 
of the Muslims '. Malik replied: ‘I have no seal. That belongs to three persons 
only: the merchant, the 9245, and the Sultan ’.? 

It is noteworthy, however, that the attitude of Malik in this respect was 
much less radical than that of certain later scholars of his school. Mutraf 
and Ibn al-Majishiin are said to have held the view that, while it was the duty 
of the qadî to seek the advice of the scholars (mushawara), nevertheless the 
scholars should not be present at the actual session of the 9245.3 They should 
give their advice outside court, avoiding thereby any appearance of being 
responsible for the judgment given. This was not the opinion or the practice 
of Malik himself. We are told that when the governor of Medina was dealing 
with criminal cases, Malik would sit by his side and advise him as to the penalties 
to be applied. Malik's pronouncements here in fact have much more the 
nature of definite instructions than simple advice. Ibn Dabis, in his Kitab 
al4'làm bi’l-mahddtr wa’l-ahkam,5 discusses the case of a specific dispute 
being referred to the decision of a fagih. The general opinion is that such a 
decision is valid and binding. But, it is stressed, this is not by virtue of any 
official power (sulfan) belonging to the faqih. The fagth is simply a counsellor, 
and it is upon the political authority or the gád?, who, as it were, accepts the 
advice of the fagih, that the responsibility for the decision rests. The ideal 
role of the fagih, it would appear, would be to avoid a decision and attempt, 
by moral advice and exhortation, to effect a reconciliation or a settlement 
(sulk) between the parties concerned and, if this failed, to return the parties 
to the gad who would deliver judgment. But again this was not the attitude 
of Malik himself. Malik had no hesitation in deciding a dispute which was 
referred to him by the governor of Medina, and this in fact moved the worsted 
party to denounce him. ‘Do you suppose the governor was not aware of the 
correct decision ? He only referred us to you that you might effect a settlement 
between us.’ f 

One must conclude that the dissociation of the pious scholars from the 
practical application of the law was not advocated by Malik himself. Far 
from seeing any cause for distress in the appointment of his friend and pupil 
Ibn Ghànam as 984: of Qairawan, ‘ Malik was delighted with the news, and 
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gave the good tidings to his companions '.! The attitude which denounced the 
office of qû did exist during the time of Malik, but only achieved its fullest 
&nd most forceful expression at some later date. 

It would appear that the policy of the fugaha’ to withdraw from the practice 
of the law became firmly established shortly after the death of Malik. When the 
renowned fagih ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. Abi Hazim, a younger contemporary of Malik, 
appears before a qadî as a witness, the qadî remarks : ‘ Your name would suggest 
you are ‘adl, but I do not know your face. I cannot therefore accept your 
testimony ’.* ‘Iyad is of the opinion that this story refers to Ibn Qasim ' because 
of the infrequent contact of Ibn Qasim with judicial practice’. That the 
judicial practice was, in fact, a secondary concern to Ibn Qasim is evidenced 
by the report that to two gadis who separately sought his advice on an identical 
problem he gave two conflicting answers.? 

This increasing dissociation of the scholars from legal practice is reflected 
in the form which the development of Shari‘a doctrine assumed during this 
period. 

Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, a Maliki scholar writing in the fifth century A.H., discusses 
at considerable length the problem of ‘ the mouse that falls into the butter '.* 
The solution offered by Malik is quite simple and straightforward: the mouse 
and the butter that adheres to it should be removed and thrown away. Later 
scholars, however, distinguished the case of melted butter, and ruled that such 
liquid, rendered impure by a dead mouse, should be wholly rejected as food 
and not even used as fuel for lamps. Nor was it permissible to sell it and buy 
foodstuffs with the price acquired. The same applied to any other liquid food- 
stuff tainted by the dead body of any other animal. 

The erection of such an elaborate superstructure by drawing from an original 
ruling—in this case the Qur’anic prohibition of the flesh of dead animals—all 
its implications, and answering on this basis every conceivably relevant question, 
is one outstanding aspect of this period of consolidation of the Shari‘a doctrine. 
Nowhere, perhaps, in the strictly legal field is this process more evident than 
in the rules concerning usury (riba). Malik, representing the doctrine of the 
ancient Medinise school, had allowed the exchange of bullion for a smaller 
amount of coins of the same metal—the surplus constituting the minting fee. 
Later doctrine could not admit this practice. The rule that prohibited the 
exchange of gold against gold or silver against silver except in identical quantities 
was to be systematically applied in every case.5 

The result of the application of basic principles in so strict and exhaustive 
& manner was that much of the Shari‘a could not be supported by society 
in practice. Islamic legal doctrine had indeed at the outset been formulated 
as & desirable alternative to the existing practice; and yet, as is evidenced by 
the Muwatta’, practical considerations had been of no small importance for 
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the early scholars. These now, to all intents and purposes, disappear under an 
increasingly rigorous systematization. The division between the doctrine on 
` the one hand and the legal practice on the other is irreparably established. 

To the question : ‘ Is it permissible to ride a camel which has drunk khamr ? ' 
Malik had replied : ‘ There is no harm in it’. But later scholars did not allow 
the practice, for fear of contact with the impurity which would appear in the 
sweat of the camel. This later doctrine, says Ibn Rushd,1 expresses ‘ the extreme 
of godliness and the ultimate degree of piety '. This plirase, in fact, epitomizes 
the purpose of the scholar-jurists. In comparative isolation they produced a 
comprehensive system of rules governing every aspect of life which expressed 
the religious ideal. Their fundamental concern was the study and development 
of ‘law’ for its own sake. Practical considerations were only employed where 
this could be done without infringement of any theoretical principle. 

To this attitude of pure idealism the abhorrence of the office of qadî is a 
natural, even a necessary, corollary. It was not, however, an attitude destined 
to endure among the qualified representatives of the Shari‘a. Later scholars, 
indeed, showed & genuine concern for the practical application of the law. 

This is evident, in the first place, from the doctrine which prevailed with 
regard to the office of qadî, which is portrayed not only as one of the highest and 
most honourable functions of State, but aleo as a necessary one, the performance 
of which is obligatory upon those qualified to undertake it. A group of traditions, 
which embody the attitude of the purists, protest against forced appointment. 
* We give charge of our affairs’, said the Prophet, ‘only to the man who 
desires appointment.'? Nevertheless, for the classical authors, the office of 
qādī is a fard ktfaya. ‘ Where in a given district there exist a number of men 
qualified for the post, some may refuse it; but if there is only one man so 
qualified, he must be urged to take the post without delay and, if necessary, 
compelled to accept it.’ 3 A sort of compromise is effected by the rule that a 
man should not actively seek appointment. When Sahniin was appointed 
qadî, ‘Aun b. Yüsuf tried to temper the obvious distress of his friend with the 
remark: ‘I have heard that the man who comes to be 247و‎ without himself 
asking for such office will be helped by Allah in his task ; but that there ıs no 
such help for him who asked to become a gadi’.® 

In other respects the classical doctrine reflects what, it has been suggested, 
were the fundamental objections to the office of gadi—namely, the hesitation 
to pronounce with certainty the correct rule of law and the danger of the wrong 
application of the law in individual cases. The fagih Mundhar b. Sa‘id, appointed 
qādī in A.H. 339, gives expression to the views of the practical lawyers. ‘It 
is almost impossible ', he says in effect, ‘ to find in these days a witness whose 
character comes up to the standard ideally required. Now it is our duty to 
apply the law to the best of our ability—that is all that Allah requires of us. 
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We must therefore accept the evidence of men in whom the good exceeds the 
bad . . . otherwise the rights of all men, the strong and the weak, would 
be lost, and their law would count for nothing. ! Nevertheless, in cases where 
the qadî feels unable to come to a correct decision on the basis of the evidence 
offered, he is allowed to abstain from judgment. ‘If a dispute is protracted 
and the gadt cannot discern the truth, it is permissible for him to burn the 
written records of evidence, if he hopes thereby for a reconciliation between 
the parties and deems such a course preferable.’ * Equally, where the relevant 
rule of law is itself a matter of doubt, the gadt is not forced to give judgment. 
‘ If the matter is a difficult one for the 0245 let him seek the advice of the qualified 
fuqah@ . . . and if they differ ın their opinions let him select that which 
appears most just and apply it... . But if no positive indication appears to 
him then let him abandon the case and refrain from judgment, there being 
doubt in his heart.’ 3 

It was precisely the recognition of these self-imposed limitations of the 
Shari'a as a practical system of law that forced the jurists to admit, in the 
general interests of State and society, the validity of the ‘ extra-Shari‘a’ 
jurisdictions. Where the Shari‘a was ineffective in practice, because, 
particularly, of the stringent rules regarding admissibility of evidence, the 
case concerned must, of necessity, be handled by some other court. In addition 
to the office of 9803, Ibn Dabüs lists five other recognized organs of judicial 
administration, and says that one of them, the sahtb al-radd, was so-called 
because there were handed over to him ‘ the cases concerning which the qadis 
were in doubt and which they consequently rejected (raddi)'.* Later he states 
that where the plaintiff's evidence is such as the qadî himself cannot accept 
but such as might well be upheld by another court, then the gadt may, despite 
the objection of the defendant, transfer the case to one of the other hukkdm. 
Thus the classical doctrine recognized the situation that had always existed 
in fact —namely that jurisdiction belonged ultimately to the political authority 
and that the 0507 was simply one among several functionaries of State to whom 
powers of jurisdiction might be granted by delegation. The jurists contented 
themselves with the stipulation that these concurrent juridictions should be 
exercised with due regard to the general principles of the religious law. Naturally 
they ascribed their doctrine to the founder of the school. ‘ Malik said (in 
reference to a decision of the 567215 al-shurta): “Such a decision is valid, 
provided he acted correctly and without obvious injustice. Equally, if the 
Amir, who is above the qadi, himself gives a judgment or instructs the 7 
to give one, such judgment is valid, provided the 4n?r is a just man . . .".'5 

The position afforded to the political authority within the scheme of the 
Sharv‘a represents a compromise. On the one hand the Sovereign himself 
is subject to the overall supremacy of the Shari'a; on the other hand he is 

1 a]. Nubáhi, 73 f. 3 Ibn Fathin, loc. cit. 


3 Ibn Salamün, AL-'Iqd al-Munazzam, Pt. 11, Cairo, a.m. 1301, 102. 
3 op. cit., Bab fi dhikr al-khitat . . . . ° Ibn Fathün, op. cit., Bab fi dhskr al-khitat.... 
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afforded the right to restrict the scope of the application of that law. The 
paradox whereby a system of law which claims to be all-powerful and all- 
embracing admits nevertheless of the validity of other sources of law is due 
essentially to the fact that the practical lawyers of Islam had to work with 
materials fashioned largely from a religious and moral idealism. 

One further aspect of this more practical attitude on the part of the classical 
Maliki jurists requires mention. As has been said above, the doctrine of the 
idealists represented a rigorous systematization of original principles with but 
slight, if any, regard for practical considerations. In the classical doctrine, 
however, the ‘amal, the practice itself, becomes an important criterion for the 
determination of the law. Again the doctrine is supported by reference to 
the highest authorities. ‘Malik said: ‘‘ There were many scholars among 
the tabt‘in who used to relate and transmit hadith and say: ‘We are 
not ignorant of this hadith, but the practice is established to the contrary . . . ". 
. . . Muhammad b. Abi Bakr was qadt and his brother ‘Abd Allah was learned 
in hadith. On one occasion Muhammad gave a judgment which contravened 
the dictates of a hadith, and I heard ‘Abd Allah criticizing him. ‘ Are you 
aware’, he asked, ‘ that there is a hadith on this pomt?’ ‘I am’, replied 
Muhammad. ‘Why then did you not judge accordingly?’ ‘And what’, 
rejoined Muhammad, ‘ of the practice of the people in this regard ?’”’.. . ‘Umar 
b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz used to gather together the fugahaá' and ask them about the 
sunnas . . . . Those which were in accordance with the general practice he would 
confirm ; those which were not he would reject— even though they were related 
by trustworthy authorities.’ 1 

The doctrine that the ‘amal is preferable to the dictates of hadith does in 
fact represent a re-assertion of the principles of the earliest Medinise jurists. 
The traditionists first appear as an opposition movement within the ancient 
schools of law, advocating a greater strictness and rigorism,? and the early 
lawyers often rejected such hadith as ran counter to the established practice.® 
In the generations following Malik, however, the influence of the traditionists 
had reached its peak. Due especially to the work of Shafi, their ideals had 
predominated throughout the third century A.H., and it was essentially in the 
spirit of the traditionists and upon their principles that the elaboration of the 
doctrine had taken place. In direct opposition to their idealistic attitude the 
doctrine of ‘amal was developed by those whose chief concern was the practical 
efficacy of the Shart‘a.* 

The abhorrence of the office of qa may now be seen in its true historical 
perspective. It appears as the natural attitude of those who were religious 
idealists rather than practical lawyers, of those who preferred to conceive 
of the Shari'a as & code of moral duties rather than enforceable legal rules. 


1 ‘Iyad, Madarik, Bab mà ja’a fi wujüb al-ruji‘ 14 ‘amal all al-Madina . : 

3 Schacht, Origins, 256. 3 Schacht, Origins, 62 ff. 

* The problem of ‘amal in Malikî jurisprudence 18 a complex one, and reference is here made 
to one aspect of it only. 
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Such was, in essence, the spirit of the traditionists. It is therefore to the 
traditionists—or at least to the extremists among them, to those most deeply 
imbued with their principles—that we must ascribe the condemnation of the 
judicial function. As has been seen, those who are represented as being most 
adamant in their refusal of the office are the pious ascetics, the teachers of 
hadith—those whose character and chosen way of life accorded with the highest 
ideals of the traditionists. The period during which this attitude finds its most 
forceful expression—from the late second to the early fourth century A.H.—is 
the period when the influence of the traditionists was predominant. Further, 
because the Malikis are commonly supposed to be representative of the tradi-, 
tionists, the ahl al-hadith, it has been suggested that this aversion to public 
office was peculiar to them. Husain Mu’nis says that the Maliki fugaha’ with- 
drew from public life because they wished ‘ to preserve their religion from the : 
dictates and demands of the Sultan and his colleagues and their requests for 
favourable fatwas and legalizing expedients (muhallilat)’. The Hanafi jurists, 
on the other hand, were notorious for the way in which they lent their services 
to the political authority in this respect.! The Maliki and Hanafi schools would 
appear to merit, in this particular regard, their respective titles of ahl al-hadith 
and ahl al-ra’y, which in one sense express the distinction between the lawyer 
and the moralist. The Hanafis, on purely legal grounds, admit the validity of 
stratagems or devices (hzyal) which, while conforming to the letter of the law, 
break its spirit: the Mahkis, on the other hand, from essentially moral con- 
siderations, condemn them. When the Amir sought an opinion from Sahnün 
the latter refused to give it and, when criticized for this, replied: ‘Is one to 
answer men whose only purpose 1s to make a plaything of the law ? ’ 2 Because 
the Hanafis are traditionally regarded as concerned primarily with the letter 
of the law rather than with its underlying moral or religious significance, it is 
assumed that they have nothing to fear from public office. The Shafi'i jurist Abū 
‘Ali b. Khairan refuses the office of qadî in a.m. 310, remarking: ‘That is 
not an office for us, but one for the associates of Abii Hanifa ’.3 

In many respects, of course, it 1s erroneous to distinguish between the 
Hanafi and Mahki schools as the respective adherents of ra’y and hadith. 
Nevertheless the distinction between the lawyer proper and the traditionist 
is a real and a vital one in the history of Islamic law, and receives perhaps 
its most typical expression in the opposing views of the function of gadi. 
For the lawyers the qada’ was, naturally enough, an honourable and essential 
office: for the traditionists 1t was a function to be avoided at all costs. It is 
essentially this conflict of attitudes on the part of its representatives, and the 
compromise which eventually prevailed, that has determined the nature and 
scope of the Shari‘a as a practical system of law. 


1 Introduction to Riyad al-Nuftis, 13. 
2 al-Maliki, 256. 
3 Amedroz, JRAS, 1910, 2, 775, n. 4. 


THREE MAHDIST LETTER-BOOKS 
By P. M. Horr 


N 1955 the Sudan Government presented to the School of Oriental and 
African Studies photographs of several important documents connected 
with the Sudanese Mahdia (1881-98). Amongst these are three letter-books 
containing the text of communications from the Mahdi, Muhammad (Ahmad) 
b. 'Abdallühi,! who led the movement until his death in 1885, and his successor, 
the Khalifah ‘Abdallahi b. Muhammad al-Ta‘aishi, who was defeated by 
Kitchener at the battle of Karari (Omdurman) in September 1898. None 
of these MSS has yet been published, although extracts have been printed from 
one. The purpose of this article 1s to give a brief indication of their history and 
contents. They may be designated the letter-books of 'Abd al-Rahmaàn al- 
Nujümi, ‘Uthman Diqnah, and Yüsuf Mikhail, and the letters N, D, and M 
will be used for the respective short references. 
Types oF DOCUMENTS 
1. Communications from the Mahdi and the Khalifah 
Within this group a practical, although not a formal, distinction appears 
between the letters, written to individuals or to small groups, and the proclama- 
tions (manshüràt), written to large groups, such as a tribe, or the Mahdi's 
followers in general. The distinction is not always easy to make and one source 
may give as a general proclamation a document which in another source is more 
specifically addressed. 
The opening of a letter or proclamation consists of the following essential 
parts 3 :— 
(a) The invocation 
The invariable formula is :— 
الكريم والصلاة على سيدنا محمد وآ له مع التسلم‎ MI سم الله الرمن الرحم الحمد لله‎ 
(b) The style of the writer 


Some variation occurs in the styles used by the Mahdi. Two of the 
commonest forms are:— 


(i)‏ من عبد ربه محمد المهدى بن السيد عبدالله 
(ii)‏ من العبد المفتقر الى الله محمد المهدى بن عبد الله 
There appears to be no strict chronology of these and other variants but‏ 
in general (i) is the earlier form and (ii) does not seem to occur before 4.x. 1300.‏ 
In early communications from the Khalifah the style employed is :—‏ 
من عبد ربه الخليفة عبدالله بن [السيد] محمد خليفة الصديق وأمير جيش 
[جيوش [var.‏ المهدية 


1 He dropped the name Ahmad on assuming the Mahdiship so that his name might correspond 
precisely with traditional prophecies of the Mahdi's name. 
3 There are a few anomalous openings dating from the early Mahdia. 
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The title amir jatsh al-mahdiyah is not used in later letters, probably after 
Rajab 1301. For a very few days in Ramadan 1302 (probably during the Mahdi’s 
final illness) the Khalifah used the title ai-na' 4b ‘an al-mahdt. After the Mahdi’s 
death and the Khalifah’s accession on 8 Ramadan 1302 (Sudanese), i.e. 22 June 
1885, the formula changes to :— 


من عبد ربه خليفة المهدى عليه السلام اللحليفة عبدالله بن محمد خليفة الصديق 


Thus the phrase khalifat al-mahdi is the criterion of distinction between 
letters originating from ‘Abdallahi before and after his accession. 


(c) The address 

Proclamations may be addressed to specific groups or to the Mahdists in 
general. The latter were usually addressed by the Mahdi as ahbāb. The chief 
officers were at first entitled amirs and the subordinate officers magdums or 
mugaddams. In Rajab 1301 the Mahdi ordered ‘amil to be substituted for 
ami, and najib or naqib for maqdüm.? A province or command was hence- 
forward known as ‘tmalah instead of tmarah. The term amir continued in 
popular use and very occasionally crept into the text of official documents. 
The substitutes for magdüm never really caught on and the older term was 
freely used. 

For a time after his accession the Khalifah continued the use of the term 
habib (pl. ahbáb) in addressing followers of all ranks. It was abandoned in 
Rabi‘ I 1305 (Nov.-Dec. 1887) and was replaced by al-mukarram in letters 
to single persons of rank and al-a‘wan al-mukarramin in proclamations. 


2. Visions of the Mahdi and the Khalifah 

Except where these are recorded in the text of a letter or proclamation, 
visions are only given in N. The term used for vision is hadrah and the principal 
visionary characters are the Prophet and Al-Khidr. 


3. Speeches of the Mahdi 

These vary in length from the text of a long discourse or sermon (khutbah) 
to short dicta corresponding to Traditions of the Prophet. There is also one 
sermon of the Khalifah. Material of this type is found only in N. 


4. Miscellaneous Material 
This material, which is found mainly in N (there are three examples in D), 
consists mostly of letters from persons other than the Mahdi and the Khalifah. 


THE Lerrer-Boox or ‘ABD AL-RAHMAN AL-NuJUMI 3 


The history of this MS is given in F. R. Wingate, MaAdsism and the Egyptian 
Sudan, London, 1891, 33. The Mahdist invasion of Egypt in 1889 was halted 


1 The Mahdi died on 9 Ramadan by the Egyptian reckoning. It is not clear when the 
divergence between the two calendars arose 

3 This 18 stated ın a letter from the Khalifah to Muhammad Khald, ‘mil of Darfur, dated 
29 Rajab 1301 (25 May 1884) in the Sudan Government Archives, Khartoum; MAHDIA 1/10, 
8, 28. An anomalous use of amir jatsh al-mahdiyah m N, f. 56, 18 probably a copyist’s error. 

3 See Richard Hill, A biographical dictionary of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, Oxford, 1951, 17. 
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at the battle of Tüshki (Toski) The Sudanese commander, ‘Abd al-Rahman 
al-Nujiimi, was killed in the action and this letter-book was amongst the 
correspondence captured in his camp. There is no direct evidence that the MS 
actually belonged to Al-Nujimi, although the nature of the contents makes this 
probable. Rather than a letter-book in the usual sense, it is à handbook of 
texts, devotional, propagandist, legal, and administrative, which would be 
useful to a devout Mahdist commander such as Al-Nujümi is known to have 
been. The MS was studied by the Egyptian military intelligence branch, which 
was under Wingate’s direction. Like other Mahdist archives, it was retained in 
Cairo until 1913, These papers were then sent to Khartoum, where they 
now remain in the care of the Ministry of the Interior, being classified as group 
MAHDIA of the Sudan Government Archives. 

Translations of a number of documents from this MS appear in Wingate’s 
Mahdyism but these are not always accurate. Some of the documents were 
transcribed by Wingate’s Lebanese assistant, Naum Bey Shoucair, for the 
Arabic account of the Mahdia in his Ta’rtkh al-Suddn al-qadim wa-l-hadith 
wa-jughrafiyatuhu, Ix, Cairo, n.d. [1903]. A German version of part of this 
exists in an article by Ernst L. Dietrich, ‘Der Mahdi Mohammed Ahmed vom 
Sudan nach arabischen Quellen ’, Der Islam, xiv, 1925, 199-288. Apart from 
this no part of the MS has been published. 

The MS consists of 184 folios which were originally part of a bound volume 
of writing-paper, probably from the official Egyptian stationery which fell 
into the hands of the Mahdists. The sheets are approximately 124 in. by 
84 in. in size and in the original MS are written on both sides in a legible but 
uncultured naskhi script. The folios are numbered but the summary of contents 
given by Wingate shows that the gaps in the MS which now exist had already 
occurred when he used it.! The extant folios are ff. 3-32, 39-140, and two 
consecutive, unnumbered folios, indicated by P and P 1, which Wingate places 
at the end of the MS. The letter-book contains transcriptions of 134 complete 
pieces and seven fragments. Of the complete pieces, 104 are either from or 
directly connected with the Mahdi, while 19 originate from the Khalifah.* 
Forty-six of the pieces are dated, not all fully. There are occasional corrup- 
tions in the text. 

The contents of this MS are very heterogeneous and are set down without 
any attempt at classification or chronological order. The following is a rough 
classification of the material according to subject-matter :— 

1. Propagandist material (originating from the Mahdi). 

2. Material relating to specific events :— 

(a) from the Mahdi. 
(b) from the Khalifah. 

3. Material of a general hortatory or religious nature. 

1 Wingate: Mahdiism, 535-49. 

2 Wingate analyses the contenta as containing 99 letters from the Mahdi, 19 from the Khalifah, 
and 15 from various persone—a total of 133. 
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4. Material containing legal or administrative instructions :— 
(a) from the Mahdi. 
(b) from the Khalifah. 
(c) from the Qadi al-Islam, Ahmad ‘Ali. 

5. Miscellaneous. 

The following tables give some indication of the material in these various 
classes. The type of document is indicated by the letters L (Letter), P 
(Proclamation), S (Speech), and V (Vision). The Gregorian equivalents are given 
of the more precise dates but these are not corrected to allow for the possible 
divergence of the Sudanese calendar by one day from the Egyptian reckoning. 
Dates ascertained from internal evidence or from sources other than N are 





bracketed. 
1. Propagandist Material 
No. Fol Type Address Date 
l 53 L Shaikh Muhammad al-Taiyib 1Sha'bàn 1298/29 June 1881 
al-Basir ? 
2 13 L The Hukumdüriyah? 1298 
3 126 L Shaikh Dafe‘allah Baqqawi(?) 1298 
4 114 L The Shaikh al-Islam, Muham- 28 Sha'bán 1299/15 July 1882 
mad al-Amin * 
5 127 L Muhammad al-Mahdi b. al- 5 Rajab 1300/12 May 1883 
Wali al-Sanusi 5 
6 14 L The opposing ‘alime — 





2 (a). Material relating to Specific Events—from the Mahdi 

No. Fol. Type Address Date 

1 23 L  Yisuf Hasan al-Shallali and (4 Rajab 1299)/22 May 1882 
his men f 

2 115 L Shaikh Muhammad Jubarah (After 24 Shawwal 1299)/ 
and his friends After 8 Sept. 18827 


3 93 L Shaikh al-Mannah Ismá'il 8 Jumüda (I (؟‎ 1300/March- 
May 1883 

4 8 P — 1300 

b 1 P? — (1 Rajab) 1300/8 May 1883 


1 See Hill, Dictionary, 29 (Ahmad wad ‘Ali). 

3 See Hill, Dictionary, 275. The date ın the MS ıs 1289—an obvious error. 

3 i.e. to the Governor-General (Al-Hukumdar), Muhammad Ra'üf Pasha. See Hill, Dictionary, 
270. 
* Bee Hill, Dictionary, 56 (Al-Amin Muhammad al-Darir). 

5 Tho head of the Saniisiyah tarigah in Cyrenaica. 
* See Hill, Dictionary, 386. The expedition under Al-Shallali was defeated by the Mahdi 
at Qadir on 12 Rajab 1299/30 May 1882. Dated from the copy in M, f. 7. 

T Condolence on the death of a son, probably the Mahdist Qadi al-Islam, Ahmad Jubiarah, 
who was killed in the attack on El Obeid (24 Shawwal 1209). See Hill, Dictionary, 84. 

* Shaikh of the Jawama‘ah tribe of Kordofan. At first an important ally of the Mahdi, 
he was subsequently degraded and put to death. 

* The full date 18 given in the copy in D, f. 1, which 1s addressed by name to the tribes of the 
eastern Sudan. 
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Date 


(19 Hijjah 1300)/21 Oct. 1883 
1 (i) Jumüda I 1301/9 (1) 
March 1884 


` 23 Rajab 1301/19 May 1884 


Rajab 1301 */April-May 1884 

29 Jumada II 1302/15 April 
1885 

(After 7 Shaban 1302)/ After 


22 May 1885 5 
19 Sha'bün 1302/3 June 5 
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Address 


Ahl al-Jardah + 
Gordon Pasha 2 


Gordon Pasha 
Ahl al-Bawariq 3 


Besiegers of Khartoum 

Besıegers of Khartoum 

People of the provinces of 
Berber and Dongola 


Persons in the ‘smalah of 


Muhammad al-Khair (‘Ab- 
dallah Khüjali) ؟‎ 


Fol. Type 
54 P 
94 L 
20 L 
14 P 

138 L 
43 P 
48 P 
75 P 

112 V 
99 P 


2 (b). Material relating to Specific Events—from the Khalifah 


Date 


(Before accession) 
(Before accession) 
1 Rajab 1302/16 April 1885 


cf. 2 (a) 15, above 


5 Ramadān 1302/18 June 
1885 


(Shortly after accession) 
16 Qa'dah 1302/27 Aug. 1885 


21 Rabi‘ II 1305/6 Jan. 1888 
Sha'bàn 1305/ April-May 1888 


Address 


Al-Nujümi and colleagues 

Al-Nujümi and men 

People of the province of 
Berber, especially the 
Ja‘liyin 

‘Amils, najibs, and Anşar 8 
in the ‘imalah of Muham- 
mad al-Khair ‘Abdallah 
Khajali - 


‘Abd al-Majid Muhammad 
‘Abdallah Khüjali and men 


Type 


L 
P 
P? 


538 
V 18 


Fol. 


17 
68 
74 


56 


Ti 


96 
72 


119 
120 


No. 


Co b سر‎ 


8 
9 


1 i.e. the expedition commanded by Hicks Pasha, which was annihilated by the Mahdi at 
the battle of Shaikan on 5 Nov. 1883. See Hill, Dictionary, 164-5. Dated from the copy in M, f. 58. 

2 See Hill, Dictionary, 138-40. 

3 Described in the margin of the MS as Manshtir Jabal al-Da’ir. J. al-D&'ir is an isolated 
hill-group in Kordofan near the Mahdi’s line of march from El Obeid to Khartoum. The term 
Akl al-Bawérig (the People of the Flags) signifies the Mahdist officers. 

4 Dated in the MS Rajab 1300, but the siege of Khartoum had not then begun. 

5 Dated from internal evidence. 

$ The ‘imälah of Muhammad al-Khair was the former province (mudiriyah) of Berber. See 


, 260-1. 


7 Nos. 3, 4, and 7 relate to hostilities in the north against the Anglo-Egyptian forces. The 
ber. 


e Khalifah's mystical right to sucoeed 


13 Assuring the Mahdists of success in the invasion of Egypt and dealing with other political 


partisans of the Mahdia. 
* The ho Friday sermon preached by the Khalfah pue the Mahdi’s last illness. 


Ja‘liyin are the principal tmbe in the former province of Ber 
8 Angar 


10 This proclamation contains a vision confirming th: 


the Mahdi. 
u ‘Abd al-Majid was a cousin of Muhammad al-Khair ‘Abdallah Khiyali. 
13 Relating to the suppression of the Prophet ‘Isa conspiracy at Gallabat. See Hill, Dictionary, 


181. 


developments. 




















Date 

12 Hijjah 1300/14 Oot. 
1883 

29 Hijjah 1300/31 Oct. 
1883 

1300 

1300 

1300 

(Rabi' II 1301)/Jan.- 
Feb. 1884? 

20 Sha'bàn 1301/15 
June 1884 

16 Shawwal 1301/9 
Aug. 1884 


8 Hijjah 1301/29 Sept. 
1884 
1301 


1301 

15 Rabi' I 1302/2 Jan. 
1885 

29 Rabr II 1302/15 
Feb. 1885 

29 Shaban 1302/13 
June 1885 
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3. Material of a General Religious or Hortatory Nature 


Subject 
Asceticism 
Jihad 


Jihad 
Jihad 
Behaviour 
Faith 


Exposition of a 


Mahdi's practices 
in Ramadan 

Trust in God 

Religious duties 


Jshàd 
Mahdi’s practices 


in Ramadan 
Behaviour 
Patience 
Prayers 
Asceticism 
Jthad 
Parable 
Asceticism 
Jihad 
Asceticism 
Jthad 
Prayer 


Jihad 


Asceticism 
Religious duties 
Prayer 


Jihad 


Prayer 


i.e. the Mahdi’s bodyguard.‏ ؟ 
See Hill, Dictionary, 7.‏ 4 


Address 


Al-Muldzvmin ? 
The Mahdi’s re- 
latives 


‘Abdallahi b. al- 
Nir 4 


Al-Tühir b. al- 
Taiyib b. al- 
Majdhüb 5 


Al-Mudaththir 
Ibrahim ê 


Type 
P 


H H H 


H حم‎ 


ye عه نكو ود من ود وت ابس‎ HH "d 


ص ص EH‏ 


Fol. 
5 


102 


No. 


1 


> QU Co 


31 
32 
33 
34 


1 From the Khalifah. 
° Dated from the copy ın M, f. 79. 
5 See Hill, Dictionary, 353 (Al-Tühir al-Taiyib Qamar al-Din al-Majdhiib), 
* See Hill, Dictionary, 243. The MS also gives the text of the letter to which this is a reply. 
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No. Fol. Type Address Subject Date 
35 106 8 — Asceticism — 
36 13 V — — m 
37 116 P — Unity -> — 
38 18 8 — Prayer — 
39 119 8 — Exposition of a — 
hadith 
40 132 P — Ramadān — 
41 133 8 — Jihad — 
42 134 L — Jihad — 
43 134 P — Jihad — 
44 139 V — — — 
45 139 P سس‎ Patience — 
4 (a). Material containing Legal or Administrative Instructions—from the Mahdi 
No. Fol. Type Address Subject Date 
1 7 P — Obedience to the 1299 
Imam 
2 16 P — Plenary powers of (17 Rabi‘ I 1300)/26 
Khalifah Jan. 1883 } 
3. 94 P — Ahmad Sulaimün Jumāda II 1300/April- 
appointed Amin May 1883 
Bait al-Mal? 
4 113 P People of Bara Divorce 13 Qa'dah 1300/5 
and El Obeid ? Sept. 1883 
5 13 P  Ahal-Bawāriq Military regula- 17 Hijjah 1300/19 Oct. 
tions 1883 
8 8 P — Limitations on 1300 
marriage-feasts 
and dowries 
7 10 2 — Booty 1300 
8 9 P — Booty * 5 Muharram 1301/6 
Nov. 1883 
9 115 L ‘Abdallahi al- Status of women 5 Safar 1301/6 Dec. 
ür of Bara 1883 
10 113 L Fakhr al-Din The Ehilafah (4 Shawwal 1301)/28 
July 1884 5 
1 101 P ‘Amslsand Obedience to the 1 Rajab 1302 (1)/16 
Angar Khalifah April 1885 (1) 
12 136 P — Lands and wives 14 Shaban (1) 1302/29 
May (1) 1885 
13 98 م‎ — Ramadàn 29 Sha‘ban 1302/13 
June 1885 
14 107 L Muhammad al- Booty (3 Safar) 1302/22 Nov. 
Khair b. ‘Ab- 1884 6 
dallàh Khüjal 


1 Date given by lithographed copies of the text in the Sudan Government Archives, 
Khartoum: MAHDIA 1/56, 14 and 15. 

3 Bee Hill, Dictionary, 39. The Amin Batt al Mal was the head of the Mahdist treasury. 

3 Bara, the second town of Kordofan, fell to the Mahdists on 25 Safar 1300 (5 Jan. 1883). 
El Obeid, the provincial capital of Kordofan, fell on 19 Jan. 1883. 

4 This proclamation was occasioned by the great amount of booty acquired at the battle of 
Shaikan. 

* Date given by the lithographed copy of the text in 8.G.A., Khartoum: MAHDIA 1/56, 15, 
and the copy in M, f. 131. ® Dated from the copy in M, f. 149. 
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No. Fol. Type Address Subject Date 


15 134 P — Suspension of legal — 
cages prior to 12 
Rajab 1299/30 


May 1882 
16 3 P — Women not to (Before Rajab 1301) ? 
appear in public 
17 10 P — Inviting petitions (Before Rajab 1301) ? 
for redress 
18 10 P The Ashraf Obedience to their 6 Ramadan (1300?)/11 
amir July 1883 (1) 
19 18 P — Mihtary regula- (Before Rajab 1301) ® 
tions 
20 40 L An ‘amil in the Answer to legal (Before Rajab 1301) ® 
Gezira 3 queries 
21 185 L Muhammad al- Confirminginstruc- (After 11 Qa'dah 
Khar ‘Abd- tions in land 1801) ?/after 2 Sept. 
allah Khijali cases 1884 
22 18 P — Sumptuary regula- . — 
tions 
23 19 P — The jubbah * — 
24 20 8 — Encountering the — 
enemy 
25 21 P — Moral and other — 
requirements 
26 28 P — Divorce — 
27 40 L  AwldaLBagr Matrmonial ques- — 
tion 
28 4T — Punishment for — 
embracing a 
woman 
29 4T — Wives with absent — 
husbands 
30 54 L Clerks and Conventions to be — 
Ansgar followed in writing 
31 94 P — Abolition of the — 
term darwish 
32 111 V — Booty — 
33 116 P — Behaviour — 
34 135 L The Khalifah Disobedience to — 
the Mahdi 
35 135 8 — Against smoking — 
36 136 L  Ibr&him Legal opinions — 
Mustafa. 
37 197 P ‘Amils, magdiims, Marriage and — 
and judges divorce 
38 138 P — Publication of — 
orders 
39 T P — Organization of the — 
Bast al-Mal 


1 This date is given in the text as that of the battle of Masah, i.e. the defeat of Al-Shallali. 
* Dated from internal evidence. 

3 The Gezira (ALJazirah) is the peninsula between the Blue and the White Nile. 

* The jubbah was the patched garment which formed the uniform of the Angér. 
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4 (b). Material containing Legal or Administrative Instructions —from the Khahfah 





No. Fol. Type Address Subject Date 
1 39 P — ' Abolition of (Before Rajab 1301) 1 
|  "lijàaniyah and 
' other farigahs 
2 77 P People of Mystical right of (Qa'dah 1302)/Aug.- 
Darfur succession to Sept. 1885 * 
Mahdi 
3 129 P Judges and Suspension of legal (18 Hijjah 1302)/28 
officials cases prior to Sept. 18853 
1 Muharram 
E 1302 
4 122 P Revenueoffidals Extortion (Rabi I 1303)/Dec. 
- 1885-Jan. 1886 4 
5 132 P Officials and Illicit levy of taxes (29 Jumäda II 1303)/ 
í Ansar 4 April 1886 5 
6 131 P The public, Currency regula- (5 Rajab 1303)/9 April 
especially tions 1886 * 
dealers in 
markets 
7 121 P Judges Suspension of legal (27 Shaban 1303)/31 
cases prior to 8 May 18867 
Ramadan 1302 
8 123 P The Angar Obedience to oath (After accession) + 
. of allegiance 
9 137 P — Divoree and (After accession) + 


funerals 


4 (c). Legal Material from the Qadi al-Islam, Ahmad ‘Al 


No. Fol. Type Address Subject Date 
1 131 L ‘Abd al-Daf Legal decisions . 23 Hijjah 1302/3 Oct. 
Mudawwi . 1885 
2 130 L  Al-Mahjib Reply to legal in- — 
Ahmad quiries (f. 129) 
3 130 L Muhammad Legal decisions — 
Madani 
4 131 — Divorce — 
1 Dated from internal evidence. 
* Date from copy in 8.G.A., Khartoum: MAHDIA 2/31. 


MAHDIA 2/31, 2, 25. 
MAHDIA 2/31, 3, 29-81. 
MAHDIA 2/31, 3, 41." 
MAHDIA 2/31, 3, 42. 
MAHDIA 2/31, 3, 45. 


3 Date from copy in §.G.A., Khartoum : 
4 Date from copy in S.G.A., Khartoum : 
5 Date from copy in S.G.A., Khartoum : 
* Date from copy in S.G.A., Khartoum : 
T Date from copy in 8.G.A., Khartoum : 
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5. Miscellaneous Material 
No. Fol. Type Detatls 


1 08 L From Hayatu b. Sa‘id+ to the Mahdi, acknowledging receipt 
of the Mahdi’s letter and declaring hus adherence to the 
Mahdia. 
2 T0 P From the Khahfahs ‘Ali b. Muhammad 113,2 Muhammad 
Sharif b. Hàmid,? etc., to Muhammad al-Khair ‘Abdallah 
Khüjali and his men, announcing the death of the Mahdi 
and the accession of the Khalifah ‘Abdallahi. 8 Ramadan 
1302/21 (correctly 22) June 1885. 
140 Religious extract. 
P Miscellaneous sayings and short visions of the Mahdi. 


He مع‎ 


Tue Letrer-Boox or ‘UTHMÄN DIQNAH 


This MS was part of the extensive collection of Mahdist papers which 
fell into the hands of the Anglo-Egyptian forces on the reoccupation of Tokar 
in the eastern Sudan (19 Feb. 1891). Tokar was the headquarters of ‘Uthman 
b. Abi Bakr Diqnah,‘ the principal Mahdist official among the Bijah tribes 
of the Red Sea Hills. The capture of Tokar is described by Wingate (Mahditsm, 
492-521) but the ‘ Extracts from Osman Digna’s correspondence’ which he 
gives (Mahditsm, 509-21) are not from this letter-book but from another MS, 
a photograph of which is also in the Library of the School of Oriental and 
African Studies. 

The MS consists of an unbound volume of 104 paper sheets, each approxi- 
mately 102 in. by 7? in. in size and mostly with writing on both sides. The 
writing is a fine naskhi script, obviously that of an educated man. The letters 
from ‘Uthman Diqnah to the Khahfah, now in the Sudan Government Archives 
in Khartoum, are in the same hand. The MS is made up as follows : 


(a) Title-page to list of contents. 

(b) List of contents, numbered ff. 1-17 (f. 17 blank). 

(c) Title-page to text. 

(d) Text, numbered ff. 1-253 (f. 8 blank; ff. 6-7, 140-57, 160-201, and 
218-19 missing). 


The text contains transcriptions of 252 complete communications and six 
fragments. They are arranged in almost perfect chronological order from 
1 Rajab 1300 (8 May 1883, when ‘Uthman Diqnah was appointed to the com- 
mand in the eastern Sudan) to 25 Qa‘dah 1307 (13 July 1890). The complete 
communications consist of the following :— 


* Great-grandson of the Fulani Muslim reformer, Shehu Usumanu dan Fodio. 

3 See Hill, Dictionary, 47, where he 1s wrongly described as Khalifat al-Mahdi, a title used only 
by the Khalifah 'Abdall&hi, 

3 See Hill, Dichonary, 273. The form ‘ Muhammad al-Sharif’, used by Hill and others, 18 not 
found in the documents and he is wrongly desoribed as Khalifat al- Mahdi. 

* Bee Hill, Dictionary, 367-8. For a full biography based on English sources, see H. C. Jackson, 
Osman Digna, London, 1926. 
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(a) From the Mahdi to ‘Uthman Diqnah . i . 10 
(b) From the Mahdi to other persons ; ; : 9 
(c) From the Khalifah to ‘Uthmaén Diqnah ; . 151 
(d) From the Khalifah to ‘Uthmān Pana and 
Muhammad *Uthmàn Abu Qarjah ! ; 4T 
(e) From the Khalifah to other E ; 1 . 82 
(f£) Miscellaneous . 1 ; . i 3 


This letter-book is much more homogeneous than that of Al-Nujümi. 
It is in effect the In-Letter Book of the Mahdist governor of the eastern Sudan 
and from it a detailed picture of the administration of that region may be 
constructed. The distribution of communications over successive years is as 


follows :— 
1300 . . 9 1304 . . 49 
1801 . . 14 1305 A . 42 
1302 . eod 1300 . . 51 
1308 . . 88 1307 . 44 
THE Letrer-Booxk or YÜSUF MIKHAIL 


This is a paper volume, bound in red leather, consisting of 125 sheets, each 
approximately 9} in. by 6} in. in size and with writing on both sides. The 
transcriptions it contains were made by the former owner, a Sudanese Copt 
named Yüsuf Mikha’, who had been a clerk during the Mahdia.* The MS 
was bought from Y üsuf in about 1935 by Mr. E. F. Aglen of the Sudan Political 
Service and presented to the Khalifah's House Museum in Omdurman, where 
it is now catalogued as Exhibit K. 316. The writing is a good naskhi script 
but, owing to the condition of some of the pages and technical difficulties in 
the photography, some of the photographed folios at the beginning and end 
of the MS are almost or entirely illegible. 

The book is made up as follows :— 


(a) One blank folio.  . 
(b) List of contents, numbered ff. 2-6 (f. 1 missing). 
(c) Text numbered ff. 1-246 (ff. 2 and 3 missing). 


, The text contains transcriptions of 114 communications from the Mahdi, 
being letters and proclamations, addressed in many cases to persons and groups 
in the western Sudan. Although only 79 of these are dated, even partially, 
the contents seem to be in fair chronological order. The earliest dated com- 
munication (f. 1) was written on 14 Qa‘dah 1297 (8 Oct. 1880) and the latest 
(f. 241) on 3 Ramadan 1302 (17 June 1885). The first 95 communications 
(ff. 1-211) are apparently arranged in chronological order from 1297 to 1302.3 
The remaining 19 communications (ff. 213-41) are a supplementary group 

1 See Hill, Dictionary, 279. 

? In old age Yüsuf Mikha’il wrote an account of his life and experiences m the Mahdia. 
This MS was presented by Mr. Aglen to the Sudan Government Archives in 1954. A photographio 
copy is ın the Library of the School of Oriental and African Studies. 


3 Exceptions are (a) f. 37. proclamation dated 1299 among material of 1300; (b) f. 129: 
letter dated 25 Safar 1302 among material of 1301. 
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covering the period from Qa‘dah 1301 to Ramadan 1302. On the assumption 
that undated communications belong to the same year as the dated ones 
immediately preceding them, they may be grouped as follows :— 


1297 . sod 1300 . . 16 

1298 . £001 1301 . . 32 

1299 . . 1$ 1302 . 49 
Collation of Texts 


A certain number of documents appear both in M and N. The following 
is a preliminary list of communications addressed to specified persons or groups 


which are found in both MSS. 

No. Address M, fol. N, fol 
1 ‘Abdallahi w. al-Nür 5 f . 148 69 
2 The Ashraf (Mahdi’s relatives) ; x 79 140 
3  Awlàd al-Bagir . : . 287 40 
4 Fakhr al-Din Hasan ; : . 181 113 
D Gordon Pasha s R : A ; 84 24 
6 Ah al-Jardah. : ; : ; ] 58 54 
7 The Hukumdariyah , : : à 4 13 
8 Muhammad al-Amin : ; 18 114 
9 Muhammad al-Khair ‘Abdallah Khij ali . 149 107 

10 Muhammad al-Mahdi b. al-Wali al-Saniisi . 4T 127 

11  Yüsuf Hasan al-Shallali and his men : 1 23 


1 Undated in the text. The letter to the Hukumdariyah. 
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HISTORIAN OF BAGHDAD—II* 
By GEORGE Maxpist 
Text 

TES شوال» يوم الأحدء عن رؤية وموافقة‎ [163a] 
والحمد لله ونرجومن الله‎  هرحتآو‎ OT بغير خف‎ Suis شبر الصيام‎ sey 
الكريم قبوله.‎ 

وقدم ابن مخاطرة (؟) وعرفي سلامة gl‏ سل الحافظ البخاري (؟) ووصوله الى 
مذان. 

وورد d rth‏ يوم الحميس الى دار الشيخ الأجل” ابن جردة» في كتب من 
التجتارء GL‏ حدث بفلسطين والرملة زلزلة عظيمة» في الرابع والعشرين من رجب 
في هذه السنة» أذهبت جميع دورها إلا obla‏ وهلك نحو LuR‏ عش ر Call‏ نسمة؛ 
وانصدعت الصخرة الي ببيت المقدس بنصفين» ثم التأمت» OSL‏ الله تعالى. وغار ٠‏ 
البحر Liy‏ وليلة » ونزل الناس «JJ‏ يلتقطون cave‏ وعاد علييم ele au"‏ 

وعوقب العميد أبو سعيد أحد معاقبة؛ واستغاثت امرأته(؟) . . . * السلطان» 
فأنفذ الى الحاجب» وقال: eden‏ إليك» لا el xs‏ ففعل ذلك. 

ومرض ابن فورك مرضاً شديدآ؛ وقيل Hae ch‏ عليه في الديوان. Gaby‏ أنه 
لما مضى تكلم بأشياء في معنى الديوان» وفصولاً من(؟) الكلام. وخرج من 
الموضع » واعتل لذلك. 3 

ونودي في “ot Bal GUI‏ من كان له حان» وما حاف cale‏ فلینقله 
eo‏ لأجل ما أشيع من دخول الملك» “op‏ معه عساكر لا يمن Ub‏ في 
الدور. وانزعج الناس أمراً aae‏ 

de c‏ منام os d. dae‏ فيلاً نزل الدجلة » وله جناحان وذ كر طويل» 
eee e‏ وله عله في الجسم والطول Ds‏ 

ail :‏ رجل abe‏ يرد هذا البلد؛ ويكون الناس معه في مأمن» eol‏ في 

um‏ وخاصة n"‏ الذي ني الزبزب» وقريب منه» يكون معه في مأمن. 


1 For Part I, see BSOAS, xvn, 1, 1950, 9-31. 8 3 One word. 
VOL. XVI. PART 2. 19 
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نجد ie‏ ويعتضد؛ iy‏ منه قليلة. وقيل بان ذ كره قصر 
> المألوفة ؛ وهو الذكر العظيم الذي يكون له. 

“i‏ جراداً عظيما C La‏ وني فم كل" واحدة BY‏ وهو 
انتلفع “OY Capes‏ الحضرة الدنياء واللؤلق” القرآن والدين ؛ 
م في ذلك» إن شاء الله. 

محمد CI‏ من باب المراتب ؛ وجلس مكانه والد al‏ طاهر. 
EE‏ ووافق ذلك كلهم رفعها على “eM‏ 
Tp" (o‏ لأجلها. 

c‏ النصفٍ من شوال» قدم القاضي الذي كان قد خرج الى 
وجاء الى دار الأجل” ابن جردة؛ ولقيته» وهو شيخ لا بأس به. 
رمه» وأطلق له dae‏ دنائير وخلع » وكتب له توقيع” الى بغداد 
دينار. 

pi ونقيب العلوية» واشتد”‎ ct 

c iM ceste يوم الثلاثاء» الحادي عشر من‎ ce adi d 
عظيمة» ورمت بشرافتين‎ d بي صلى الله عليه وسم‎ 
الناس بها لذلك» وتابوا من قبيح الفعال»‎ eb عليه السلا م.‎ - 
بمحيط العواجر (؟) ؛‎ Gy all وني أمير المدينة‎ uvm 
ثم امتدات الى وادي لصفا والمروة» وخحيبر» ووادي‎ . 
yis Las فأهلك أهلها إلا إثنا عشر‎ aT C تبوك» وأيئلة.‎ 
فكان بها عين واحدة»‎ ALS Gly ك على البحر» فسلموا.‎ 
دينار.‎ "ux عين * أخرى؛ فيمتىء بقاعها في كل" سنة‎ 
OP MT ف مرفي كر ب سند ين‎ 
له‎ (di الله فيباء عد مدر اللي — صلى الله عليه العين‎ 
qe في موضع یعرف بالقور» ثلاث عیون أخرى» حسنت بها‎ 
Feo id os عشر ألف نفس؛ ولم‎ Lu وهلك‎ 
في تلك‎ E الصخرة المقداسة ببيت المقدس عن مكانهاء‎ 
الرملة.‎ cael خذت في سرير الحجاره(؟) وأكثر الشام» الى أن‎ 


1 Road: fab. + 248 LL Read: Lis. 4 Road 
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و(. . . ) * البحر مسيرة يوم؛ وصعد البحر فأخرب الدنيا. ثم عاد وقد نزل الناس 
الى أرضه يلتقطون ويقتبسون؛ ما هلك منم إلا من كان قريباً من الساحل. هذا 
ما cols‏ فأرجو أن الله fat‏ المسلمين في حديث السلامة. وقد كان عندنا في هذا 
اليوم بعينه » في حمادى [164a]‏ الأول » زلزلة يسيرة ؛ وهي تلك بعينها. 

ds‏ يوم cis dl‏ لست بقين من (Jib‏ دافن RANA iLa‏ بقبر أحمد؛ 
alt Gi JI ale Corley‏ الملصور»* dele, ending‏ وكان هذا الرجل قد بلغ 
سبعين سنة؛ وله مقامات مشبودة في المذهب مع E SCIES NIV‏ 
(Ool‏ من LET‏ كان يصفه شيخنا أبو يعلى — نضر الله وجهه  le‏ كان فيه 
من الجلادة في لقاء الخصوم ؛ ؛ ويشبهه dey — Gs, Tae‏ الله عليه. وكان قد بي 
حو BIE‏ أشي anys‏ بور معلى: tester Ae alas‏ لناب لك (Ade‏ 
ومضى مستوراً ‏ رحمة الله عليه. 

وني يوم الثلاثاء مات الهمذاني» والد . . . * من أصحابنا؛ وكان Se,‏ مستوراً. 
ومضيت وصليت عليه يجامع الرصافة؛ وحضره عدد كبير مع slay‏ الموضع ؛ 
oP oy‏ بمقبرة Ub s‏ وله ولدان يعيشان ني المذهب؛ call am)‏ وأبى بركته 
عليهاء إن شاء abl‏ (ذوالقعدة» يوم الثلاثاء.) ° 

ومات ابن سره(؟) بعده؛ وكانت قد ضربته حية» فانتفخ ما وهلك؛ وکان 
ماصرياً. 

Oly‏ الشيخ أبوالفتح بن قريق  *‏ رحمه الله من أهل السنة وأصحابناء وهو 
في عشر المانين ؛ وكان ممن يأمر با معروف وينهبي عن المنكر. وباين في Las‏ 
الغاوي ابن عقيل؛ وبذل في الله جهده. وصلينا عليه في يوم الجمعة يجامع 
المنصور» الرابع من ذي القعدة. 

وجرت في هذا اليوم فتنة عظيمة» بعد صلاة الجمعة» يجامع المنصور؛ لأتهم 
بلغهم “OF‏ ابن البدن» والناسخ ء ur ; NL‏ أن نحمل ابن عقيل الى الجامع ٠.‏ 
فأفتنوا الجامع بذلك» ووقع القتال» وأخذت عداة cele‏ وشم dele‏ وكنت 

قد صليت وانکفیت. 

وتغخضب نقيب الحاشميين على جماعة؛ dy‏ يأخذ من الفريقتين» بل وضع يده 
على أقوام مخصوصين؛ XR‏ ذلك منه. وأمر بنبب دار رجل JU,‏ له 


1 of ,6قة7‎ Mirad, nr 84 ? Blank in MS. ° Margin. * MS قريق‎ or Gis. ° Rend: 
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الغضائري» من أهل باب البصرة» بحذاء دار الشريف الجليل أي جعفر بن Ql‏ 
موبى ‏ حرس الله مد ته. فنفر من ذلك» وقال: (le eo di‏ ووضع عليه 
لأجلي.» GT ab,‏ قال : «افعلوا هذا ala‏ فشهب. 

جاء الشريف أبو جعفر وعبر يوم C‏ واجتمع مع dele‏ يباب الغربة 
الشريق» وكنت معه . وم يحض الشيوخ النبب و[لا] ابن القوّاسء ولا أبو we‏ 
وأقنا هناك» ورفعنا قصة. Could dub‏ اورم ea‏ ب a‏ 
]1645[ فلا كان يوم الإثنين استدعوا الى الديوان» pro‏ النقيب ؛ ols‏ هناك 
قاضي القضاة. وخرج من السلطان ‏ أطال الله مدته ما Jud‏ به المهاعة 
والمذهب على fate‏ عالية وساكله jul‏ الطاهرين *؛ وقرّظ الشريف الجليل 
أبوجعفرء YS ors‏ لفظ جميل؛ وقيل: «لسلفك حرمة وقدمة؛ TO],‏ ثواب 
نفسك العلم والدين ؛ وهذه الدار فهي لك مبذولة؛ JS‏ عارض يعرض نيه ؛ فتفعل 
كل" ما يرضي الله تعالى ويرضيك. وقد تقد منا الى النقيب أن لا ue jo‏ عستور » 
ولا ماجن of EL C.)‏ جنا من هولاء جاتر 
استدعيناه؛ فإما أن نعفو ace‏ أو نۇد به بحسب ما يقتضيه Sad cdi. p eel‏ 
داره» فقد أمرنا بأن يرد" ud]‏ كل" ما تهب منهاء والغرامة لما تثلف. وقد GALT‏ له 
عشرين Dios‏ سكل الانكفاء الى منزله.) فقال الشريف أبو جعفر: «لا أعبر 
ولا أعود الموضع.» فخرج اليه الأستاذ أبو الفضل الوكيل» (iy‏ رأسه» وسأله 
العتود. فأنعم بعد ذلك» ومع بينه وبين النقيب» وأظهروا * الصلح. وانفصلت 
الجماعة شاكرين لأياديه» ناشدين cadi‏ يدعون الله تعالى لدوام دولته» وبقاء 
مداته ‏ أجابهم الله سبحانه بلطفه وكرمه. 

وني يوم الثلاثاء» عرزل وزير AW‏ ابن جهير » الثامن منه. وني ليلة الجمعة» 
الحادي pte‏ منهء أخرج من بغداد الى حلّة ابن مَرْيدء ودافع اليه جميع ما كان 
له. (RAE i‏ الخليفة منه cael‏ ولا من ماله. ul liss‏ ما يكون من الكرم؛ 
SY‏ قبل إن" الكتب الي ظهرت ني أمر الحليفة كان ° منه. 

وي يوم السبت» السادس والعشرين Det cae‏ أبو طاهر ابن الشيخ de M‏ 
of‏ عبدالته بن جردة أن" الكتب وردت اليه “Oh‏ الملك ألب رسلان» بعد Le‏ 


1 Last letter not clear in MS. ! Uncertain reading. * About two words. 
* Read: .وأظهرا‎ 5 Read: “كانت‎ 
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275 » سائر الى بغداد؛ d X o de Sh, eb e a diy aly‏ 
مصالح المسلمين ‏ والله بعينه. وأن” أولاد سرخاب حملوا ما ورثوه من أ adi re‏ — 
وهوقدر dy col oa — dee‏ ياخذ منه eh‏ وزوج الابن» وله أحد عشر" 
سنة» من ابنته. 
وأخبرني أن" الكتب وردت بان الروم استأسروا أبا الأسوار مع جماعة  dh‏ 
يخلصه؛ والمسلمون من ذلك في أمر عظم؛ Tob‏ بلاده الي كانت في يديه على 
حطر ally‏ يصرف الضرر بجوده وكرمه. 
وأخبرني الحاجب ناصر في هذا اليوم» وقد قدم مع الحاجب من الكوفة» Dy‏ 
فتح قلعة لطيف (S)‏ هناك» وينتظر رجب للصلح. 
[165a]‏ وني يوم الأحدء السابع والعشرين منه» أخبرني الشيخ أبو سعد بن 
الكوان(؟) القارىء “Ob‏ أولاد الشيخ "je ME‏ قد تقرر هم يقبضون سبعة آلاف 
دينار في هذا الأسبوع › مع الشيخ الأجل” gl‏ القاسم € EY‏ كانت عشرة آلاف 
عن عشرين ألفاً قبضوها؛ فاستوهب مهم CONT BE‏ وجعل XB‏ للأحت. 
dil‏ يصلح حال الجميع » ويرحم دار Lendl‏ الماضي » das‏ بركاته gue‏ 
ci‏ هذا اليوم» عدت من مسجدي» وسمعت الصراخ في دار الرئيس gi‏ 
شجاع . فاستعلمت» فقيل: قد مات oly‏ الذي هيأوه * لوزارة الحليفة ‏ أطال 
الله بقاءه ؛ والله بحسن الاختيار ي جميع الأقدار. وقيل OL‏ وفاته كانت يوم الحميس» 
die g‏ الوزير. 
وماتت والدة Ql‏ أحمد الماشمي؛ lle hes‏ (بعد) * في جامع المنصور بعد 
صلاة العصر» السابع عشر من ذي الحجة. ويقال بأتها ماتت ثاني العيد وهي في 
الدار وحدها؛ ولم e‏ إلا بعد هذه Le‏ فدخلوا الها وقد انتفخت» وجافت» 
ونبشوا بحسمها السنانير . ونعوذ بالله من الوحدة؛ فإن” النبي ‏ عليه السلام ‏ لعن 
البائت وحده. 
وني يوم الأخدء مضيت مع السادة الى تعزية الأجلاء ابن جردة» وولده أبو“ 
طاهر» ow‏ الشيخ Se‏ أي محمد » gi‏ بي الحسن» وحاعة. ودخلنا الى 
عبد الله البرداني » T‏ طاهر الصحراوي ؛ ودعوا هم ecl cU,‏ ° الله. 
MS opt.‏ 2 .إحدى عشرة Read‏ 1 


3 Without diacmtical marks; perhaps a repetition of Ja which follows. * Read: qi 
5 Read: betel. 
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وي يوم الثلاثاء» الحادي والعشرين منهء مات النجاد الحنبلي العبد الصمدي ؛ 
وكان بنهر معلى. وسمع الشيء الكثير ؛ وكان يأمر بالمعروف وينبي عن المنكرء 
do‏ د ينا رحمه الله؛ ود فن 3 قبر أحمد. 

وني هذا اليوم» مات أبو طاهر بن ثابت غلام الشعيري؛ وكان له أحد ` 
وعشرون سنة. قد قرأ القرآن» وسمع الحديث» ونعم الغلام. كان خرج في بضيعة 
له الى الشامء وعاد؛ وبني LEI‏ مريضاً. وقيل ob‏ كان يحم" من شبر رمضان؛ 
d‏ وخرج. d»‏ بأتهم شربوا من ماء قد ماتت فيه أفاعي › o‏ من أهل 
القافلة جماعة» والله أعلم. ودفنوه في مقبرة باب الأزج في جوار عبد العزيز غلام 
اللحلال  aay‏ الله. 

4, 4 . 7 "T 

وأخبر أهل القافلة أن" احبر الذى ورد في معنى الزلزلة كان صحيحاً على ما 3 كر» 
كا شاهدوه "m‏ 

وابتدأ الأجل أبو محمد ابن الشيخ الأجل” أي منصور- LL‏ الله وجهه ‏ 
بقراءة كتاب الفصل(؟) في العشرين من هذا الشهر» وها الكتابه(؟). 

وجرى ي يوم الحميس» سلخ هذا الشهر» كلام في معنى بعض الغائبين عن 
البلد؛ فأشارني Cie‏ بمعنى يلج الصدر بصحته. فلا كان في جوف الليل» قال 
لي أبوعلي الصابوني ‏ حفظه الله: «قد رأيت لك مناما؛ تأذن أذكره لك؟» فقلت : 
«نعم.» فقال: «رأيت Dl‏ قد عبرت جامع المنصور» OS‏ قوماً قد عادوا وهم 
n d‏ شديد. فقلت: (ما es‏ فقالوا: «فلان قد ولف على الشيخ gi‏ علي 
قوماً قد جرحوه.؟ قال : وعرفت الرجل» وهو من أحد المبتدعة الروافض» الغلاة ني 
ذلك. قال: والناس e d‏ قد انزعجواء واجتمعواء وقالوا: «نريد نمر الى دار 
من ولف cade‏ نحرقها ونهدمها.» فقلت: أليس هو في عافية؟» فقالوا: (en)‏ 
والحمد لله ما ضره شي ء.» Cth‏ ]1655[ فقلت: Top‏ الله يدفع عن الذين 
آمنوا.» خرح(؟) هم أعداء يتكلمون ويقصدون الطعن (de)‏ * والجرح والمبالغة 
فيا يعوذ بأهل d (LI‏ يى ويكنى . E‏ أضمرت تأويله على صحة ما ذكره 
ul ge M‏ محمد حرس "الله مداته ‏ وأشار به في معنى الغائب. وقلت: «هذا 
le‏ لذلك.؛ وعوّلت على ما ذكره في معناه. aly‏ يعينني على ذلك Sus‏ » إن 


1 Read: إحدى‎ 3 Crossed out. 
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فصل. 055 قد جرى قبل ذلك Gb‏ أسباب اقتضت(؟) أموراً 


من أحد ga‏ 


نى أنه طعن ني الصدر الأوّل» والسادة SGV‏ فقلت: 
قادحا في أناس قد مضوا درجوا في عفة وصيانات مع الككرم [بسيط] 


ان عندك “ol‏ الله E‏ 
“Onl‏ وإن بالغت منفرداً 
we‏ قوم في مرادهم 
نت bt‏ فرد لا GLE‏ ولا 
1 
من تشاءمت الأنظار إذ Lah‏ 
ل آخر ما في ذاك معيرة 
لت ذا “Ae‏ قالوا يم 
ذاکرو بسن ترضي [v‏ 
ي الحكايات زوراً ثم ييُسندها 

أن ما بي في وقته أحد 
كان Lo‏ لكان الدين يردعه 

ذا طريقة Jal‏ العم ذا غضب” 

TOI [16‏ 
ذا بدين Ue‏ ذا اتباع (eh‏ 
oe "E‏ الذي عرفا 
JL‏ فخره بكفيه مفخرة 
sL‏ قد ردعت mo‏ ومن 


بخ الآئمة في قهم وني حكم 
أن” sal‏ لاقاه iuc‏ 
a GA au,‏ لهرت 
* المخالف ge‏ قد ولعت به 


* One or two words. 


c 


هذا الفتعال الذي يردي أخا الحكم 
فنا as‏ نان تردي مع د 
كان القضاء بلا لبنس الى ال 


"24 


$3 ile هذا‎ Eu يرد‎ 


- 


وقال كل كذا بئس الذي Le‏ [بسيط] 
سواد وجه وقلب فيه قد جمعا 
فنا ui Ds cosi‏ 
أبدى لهم Lak‏ يقطعهم قطما 
dole ge‏ سلفرا Le, LL‏ 
إلا de»‏ سمعنا كل ما جمعا 
والدين أنفع شيء Gal‏ ورَّعا 
شن dial.‏ وشن SE didi‏ وفيا 


[es] lives pour ci obs 
إلا ما به علا‎ SL فليس‎ 
يكثي لين قه)‎ ce dd 
= هوى الكلام ومن بالحق قد‎ 
d إذا‎ Uus وأحسن الناس‎ 


2 “sel able OLS 


ولغرب يعرفها قد Se cx)‏ \ 
t‏ مقصدها Tais‏ وقد c‏ 
(...)* عرضت في قلبك Pa‏ 


1 Two or three words. 


3 "This word 18 repeated in the margin to show the position of the following verse whi 


in the margin. 
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(...) فيها وها قدمت من مل CRO‏ فيه قول مز 

من العجائب : * 

فصل. حبرت في هذه (ONT‏ بعجائب» منها: أن" رجلاً كان في بع 
ومعه زوجته وابنته. فخرج عليهم السبع من بعض cote‏ فأخذ ال 
كتفها بنتباء ودخل الأحمة. ودخل الرجل الى بعض القرى» واستغاث 
dH‏ مارم بعد «i ON‏ ومضوا الى الدجلة ؛ فدخلواء وإذا Ab‏ 
قد gsi‏ بعضهاء والبنت الطفلة في الحياة» وهي ترضع من أمها CAL‏ 
الله تعالى» وينسحب Call‏ من ثديبا. قال + تعجب الناس» وأخذوها 
وأخبرني c‏ رأى البنت ie. e‏ 

وأخبرني آخر أنه كان في بعض طرقاته» فخرج عليه السبع ؛ فجزع 
نفسه الى الأرض؛ فاجتاز به ولم بمسله. فلا بعد» نهض ودخل القر 
انزعاجه» فقالوا: «ما شأنك؟» فاخبرهم ؛ فقال * : «هذا السبع نعرفه 
الحنازير ولا يمس" بي آدم.» قال: فقلت هم : «فجعت للا يبدو ل 
حمدت الله على ذلك. 

وجاء الى باب داري امرأة معها طفلة ؛ أبصروها fal‏ الدارء وجارية 
فقالوا: هي P oss‏ وما طاب قلبي أنظر الها. وأعطينا VAT‏ شيئاء فا 

iy [1660]‏ هته ال مق Conde CANS‏ للإقراء فى السجد Gill‏ 
الشيخ الأجل ؛ واجتمع. الناس للقراءات » والروايات » والحديث» وقراءة ا 
في الفقه وغيره. والله ينفعنا co en]‏ وجيع المسلمين» إن شاء الله 

1 0 يوم الجمعة»‎ Cn سنة إحدى‎ Ty مستهل”‎ [167a] 

3 يوم السبت» الثاني cau‏ مات yl‏ عبدالله ا لحنبلي القصار؛ وكا 
Cll‏ ويعرف EL Lilt‏ رحمه cal‏ وأوصله الى ae AL‏ 
الغباري cas‏ وجالسنا بعده. 

وكان في يوم السبت» السادس عشر منه» إملاك بالجانب الغري لابن 
مع بعض الشرفاء» وحضمه „iell‏ 

وني يوم الحميس» الرابع عشر منه» قدم ابن امحاسن أبو الحسن من 


word. 2 Margin. 3 Read: .فقالوا‎ 
igentence 18 uncertain 5 MS ool. 
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9 وني هذه SS QU‏ الحليفة أنفذ برسول قاصد الى الزعيم ابن عبد 
الرحيم ؛ ليدخل بوزارته. 

40 وذ كر ol Lal‏ الحاجب يريد أن يشتري دار هزارسب» معاونه(؟). 

1 وخرج الحاجب السليمي» ووردت كتبه» في هذه الأيام» بوصوله الى الملك 
ألب رسلان. 

Got, 42‏ ليلة الأحد» السابع عشر منه» رجلاً من أهل البدع c‏ ومعه نفسان» 
وهو منكس الرأس. فأقبل أحد الرجلين على الآخر» فقال : «أين كان الشيخ؟: 
فقال لهء بخفض صوت: «كان في بيت النار.» (قال) * ثم التفت الرجل السائل 
له الى ذلك الشيخ» فقال له: «أين كنت؟» فقال: da‏ بيت النار.» ووقع في 
نفسي » في المنام» أنّه يريد بالبيت الذي دخله مريدين* المجوس» التي يعبد فيه 
R Lag juli‏ فعلمت أن الرجل قد كان على الاعتزال. وقد قال sz‏ — 
عليه السلام : ire LOI‏ هذه ENN‏ 

da» 43‏ يوم ËI‏ التاسع abs ud ee‏ إملاك d‏ باب المراتب تب عظمء 
وحضره خلق؛ OY‏ العيئار(؟) زوج ابنته الى بعض رجال النيل. وخطب فيه 
الشريف أبو جعفر بن المهتدي بالله Ql‏ النوبية: «الحمد لله الذي gu‏ 
الظنون». d‏ كل" فصل ما AT‏ من كتاب الله تعالى ؛ واستحسها ciel‏ وكان 
ay‏ مشهوداً. 

4 وحضرني في هذا اليوم» آخر oll‏ رجل من التوثة» وأخبرني بحال ابن عقيل 
من أوّله الى آخره» وكيف كان OLA Ge‏ ويفتتهم واحداً Oh Mol‏ من 
اتصل اليه الشيرجي» رجل مستور» قد أكل بضاعته وفرقها في البراطيل لمن 
ينصره على هواه وبدعته؛ ly‏ مختصر ما يظهر في أسباب كثيرة. ol,‏ أبا الفتح ‏ 
رحمه الله ابن قريق رأى في منامه ideale Du‏ وإنساناً يوقدها بالحلفاء؛ 
وأتّه ابن عقيل يوقد لأصحابه النار » Gam y‏ لهم؛ D‏ هجره من وقت ما رأى 
هذا المنام. وقال: قد EST‏ ماکان عندي له وما سمعته منه. فقلت: سبحان الله! 
كيف duel‏ بهذا المنام بعد المنام الذي رأيته لابن برهان؛ فال في رفاعة» Ec‏ 
ويسرة» بالتنصل والاعتذار واستعطاف الناس. Tob‏ ابن OLS‏ قال: لعن الله ابن 
عقيل» فإنه كذاب علي» وقال: إنثي . . . لله ولد . . . * وما يقول هذا إلا 
كافر. Tan,‏ بأشياء كثيرة على ذلك. OL GSry‏ يكون شيوخه قد كفروه. 


1 Crossed out. 3 Read: .مريدو‎ 3 Three words. 
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[07b] 5‏ وني يوم الأربعاء» عملوا دعوة عظيمة أولاد الشيخ الأجل" أي منصور 
بن يوسف — حرسهم الله ورحمه ‏ غرموا La‏ * مائة دينار فيها * » لأجل سلامة 
ولد أبي الحسن de M‏ آي c‏ وكانت في ليلة ا حميس» وحضرها خلق من 
 * ) . . .( 055 ¢ MI‏ أخلف qtue di‏ 

P (.. .) 46‏ سان كان cd ue co iy dep BOY a‏ ميا 

4 وي يوم الخميس» كان oly‏ المراتب إملاك عظم لبنت الكتي » وحضره 
pul‏ الناس. وقيل Gb‏ كان Ca‏ هذا اليوم إملاك للعرس5؟). | 

pub 48‏ الناس ني هذه “ol es‏ الوزير ابن جهير By‏ الحليفة. وكثر d‏ 
n‏ والقال. ووقف أمر ابن عبد الرحم الزعم» وكا (bkn di o‏ 
وكوتب ؛ ووقف ذلك. ue ally‏ ما فيه الصلاح » إن شاء الله. 

49 وكانت ele‏ لصاحبنا أي الحسن البرداني بأخته» وحضر اليه الجاعة. وعدت 
اليه في يوم الجمعة» التاسع والعشرين من ce Al‏ متعرفاً لأخباره» وكيف حاله بعد 
المصاب بها. وقيل OL‏ ثمانين سنة» ما أربعون سنة صائمة» قائمة الفعل ‏ 
gay‏ الله. 

وجاء هذا اليوم ريح شديدة» ومطرت بعقب ذلك. olan, Aly‏ لنا الثواب في 
أنفسنا وفي dela‏ الأصاب. 


TRANSLATION 

1. Sunday (the 1st of) | Shared (460/3 August 1068) ; according to the appear- 
ance (of the crescent) and in conformity to stellar calculation. 

The month of Ramadan passed completely without dissension, its b 
and its end. Praise be to God! We ask of Him, the Munificent, that it be 
accepted. 

2. Ibn Mukhatara (?) 4 has souris He informed me of the safety of the 
traditionalist Abii Salam al-Bukhari (?) and of his arrival in Hamadhan. 

3. News reports 5 arrived on Thursday (b or 12 Shauwal/7 or 14 August) 
from the merchants to the residence of the Shaikh Ajall Ibn Jarada * to the 
effect that there had occurred in Palestine and ar-Ramla, on the 24th of Rajab, 
this year (29 May 1068), a terrible earthquake, which made away with all its 
dwellings except two. Approximately 15,000 persons perished. The Rock in 


1 Repetition, 2 Two words. ? Four words. 

* Mentioned once again in No. 138. 5 Sea p. 250, n. 6 

¢ Abū ‘Abd Allāh Muhammad b. Jarada (d. 476); biographical notice in Ibn al-Jauri, 
al-Muntazam fi tarikh al-mulük wa’l-umam, xx, 9-10; wealthy Hanbalite merchant, son-in-law 
of Abii Mansür b. Yüsuf (see p. 254, n. 8), founder of Masjid Ibn Jarada (erroneously attributed 
to his son Abū Nasr ın Ibn al-Athir, al-Kamil fi't-tarikh, anno 404) and of a school for girls 
(No. 96, second note); typographical error in his name: ‘ Jarida’, ın Ibn Kathir, al-Bidaya 
wa'n-nihaya fi -iarikh, XI, 125, reproduced in Ibn al-Athir, Kamil (Cairo ed.), virt, 124, n. 1. See 
also Nos. 19, 22, 25, 35, 63, 66, 67, 74, 76, 77, 80, 81, 83, 85, 88, 90, 103, 104, 106, 121, 139, 141, 
162, and 176. 
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Jerusalem clave in two, then drew back together, by the will of God—exalted 
is He above'all! The sea sank into the earth for a day and a night, and people 
entered it, gathering from it; but,it turned back upon them and caused a 
number of them to perish. i 

4. The ‘Amid Abū Sa‘id 1 was punished most severely. His wife appealed 
for help (?) (. . .) the Sultan ?; so he sent to the Hājib ? saying, ‘take him 
to your place; he is not to be executed ’. The Hajib acted accordingly. 

5. Ibn Fürak * has fallen seriously ill. Some say that he was the object of 
anger in the Diwan. I was informed that when he had gone there, he gave 
utterance to certain opinions regarding the Diwan, and (read) sections on (?) 
speculative theology. Then he went out of the place; and he became ill on 
account of this experience. 

6. An announcement was made on the west bank to the effect that whoever 
owns & shop, and other property which may be plundered, should move it and 
keep himself in a state of preparation, on account of what has been rumoured 
concerning the arrival of the King5; for he has armies with him whose 
quartering in residences cannot be trusted. On hearing the announcement, 
the people became greatly disturbed. 

7. 1 was asked to interpret an important dream ê in which it appeared as 
though an elephant was standing in this river Tigris. It had two wings and a 
long penis. There were ships all around it, and some people were in an enormous 
zabzab-ship. The elephant had the corporeal form of & man in body, stature, 
&nd constitution. My interpretation was as follows. The elephant represents 
an important man who is coming to this town. With him, people will be secure, 
for they are in ships; and his staff, consisting of the man in the zabzab-ship 
and those who are near him, will also be secure with him. The two wings 
represent two sons? whom he calls to his assistance and support; and the 


1 of. Kamal, anno 459: al-‘Amid Abū Sa‘d. Bee also Nos. 9, 83, 85. 

2 This title 13 used by the author to designate the Caliph al-Qa’um (422-67), not the Sultan 
Alp Arslàn to whom he refers by the title of ‘ al-Malik’ (cf. No. 6 below). For al-Q&'im, under 
this title, see Nos. 68, 76, 83, 85, 93, 115, 165, and 183; see also, for this Calph, Nos. 18, 57, 
62, 64, 68, 83, 87, 99, 102, 109, 110, 116, 124, 128, 130, 137, 141, 142, 147, 148, 152, and 159. 

3 In Muntazam, vin, 238, Ibn al-Jauzi reporte the death of the Hajib Abi Mansür b. Bakrin 
in A.E. 457, and the succession of the Hajib Aba ‘Abd Allah al-Husain b. ‘Alf al-Mardüsi (°) 
(d. 478), biographical notice of latter, 1bid., rx, 17-18. The author of the Diary refers several times 
to this term of ' IJAjib ' (chamberlain) : see Nos. 21, 40, 41, 140, 147, 153, and 181; foral-Mardüsi, 
see No. 144; for the Hajib as-Sulaimani or as-Sulaimini (two variants of the Diary, cf. Muntazam, 
vu, 284: as-Sulaimini), see Nos. 117, 126, 154, 172; cf. Ibn as-Bulaimini (1), No. 57; see also 
al-Hajib Nasir, No. 21. 

t Aba Bakr Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Füraki (408—78) ; biography in Subki, T'abagüt ash- 
Shafi‘tya, ur, 32; see also Muntazam, rx, 17; grandson of the Ash'arite theologian Abi Bakr 
b. Fūrak (d. 406; GAL, 1, 166, Suppl., 1, 277-8) ; both were known by the name of Ibn Fürak, 
of. Muntazam, vir, 204. See also Nos. 10 and 142. 

5 This title is used by the author to designate the Saljügid Sultan Alp Arslan (455-65) whose 
name he writes as followa : الب رسلان‎ —cf. o3. البر,‎ in Combe, Sauvaget, Wiet, Répertoire 
chronologique d'épigraphie arabe, vit, Nos. 2773, 2780, 2792, 2798 ; but UO! الب‎ in No. 2661. 
For other references to Alp Aralān, see below, Nos. 9, 19, 41, and 83. 

* See introduction for rôle played by dreams in the Dsary. These dreams may be found under 
Nos. 7 (two dreams), 30, 42, 53, 54, 69 (two dreams), 72 (two dreams), 73, 74, 77 (of. No. 74), 
79 (three dreams), 107, 128, 161, 174, 176, 180, 182 (cf. No. 174). 

* Mahkshéh and Iyàz, most probably; cf. Bundári, Zubdat an-nugra (Recueils de Textes 
relatifs à l'Histoire des Seldjoukides, Vol. rr), 47, and Zambaur, Manuel de généalogie et de 
chronologie pour l'histoire de V Islam, map R. 
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benefits proceeding from him are great. It was then said that his penis con- 
tracted till it returned to ordinary size. It represents the great renown which 
will be his. 

In another dream, it appeared as though there were a great swarm of 
green locusts, each one of them holding a pearl in its mouth. They represent 
armies coming ; and it is possible that their coming might be beneficial. For 
green represents worldly prosperity, and pearls represent the Qur'àn and 
religion. Hence, it is possible that there need be no fear as regards their coming— 
if God so wills ! 

8. Muhammad al-Bauwüb * (keeper of the Gate) was dismissed from the 
Maratib Gate, and the father of Abū Tahir? took his place. Reports against 
him had increased, coming from various quarters. All agreed to submit a 
complaint to the Ajall Abü'l-Qasim b. Ridwan,? and he was dismissed on 
account of it. 

9. The Qadi who had gone out to the King Alp Raslàn returned on Sunday, 
the middle of Shauwal (17 August). He came to the residence of the Ajall 
Ibn Jarada, and I met him. He is a very good Shaikh. Some say that the King 
treated him with courtesy, bestowed upon him a good sum of dinars and 
robes of honour, and wrote for him an order to Baghdad requiring its ‘Amid 
to pay him 1,000 dinars. 

10. Ibn Fürak and the Naqib of the ‘Alids * have fallen ill, and their illness 
has increased in severity. 

11. The news 5 has arrived that there was a terrible earthquake in the City 
of the Prophet (Madina)— God's blessing and peace be on him !—on Tuesday, 
the 11th of Jumada I (18 March), which brought down two merlons from the 


* Bee also No. 147; cf. ‘Abd al-Karim b. al-Bauwüb, No. 165. 

2 of. Nos. 65 and 78. 

3 Abü'l-Qasim ‘Abd Allah b. Ahmad b. Ridwan (d. 474); brief biographical notice in 
Muntazam, vix, 333; wealthy Hanbalite merchant, son-in-law of Abū Mansür b. Yüsuf (see p. 254, 
n. 8); supervisor of the Māristān reconstructed, aggrandized, furnished, and endowed by his 
father-in-law (cf. Muntazam, viu, 248, 251); highly regarded by the Caliph al-Qà'im ; father- 
in-law of Nizam al-Mulk's son, Mu’aryad al-Mulk (ibid., 287; Wazir in 486 and 487). For 
Ibn Ridwün, see also Nos. 8, 22, 63, 65, 66, 08, 76, 80, 88, 97, 98, 100, 102, 103, 106, 114, 116, 
120, 134, 145, 147, 154, 155, and 180. 

4 Abü'l-Ghaná'im al-Mu‘ammar b. Muhammad b. ‘Ubaid Allah al-‘Alawi (418' [1]-490) ; 
Naqib from 456 to 490, cf. Massignon, ‘ Cadis et naqibs baghdadiens’ in WZK M, rr, 1048, 
113; biographical notice m Muntazam, IX, 104-5 (where the kunya Abü'l.Qüsim should be 
amended ; of. 1bid., vi, 236, Ibn al-Athir, Kamil, anno 490, Ibn Kathir, al-Bidaya, xm, 165). 

* This report, dated Jumada I, and the previous one (see p. 248-9), dated the 24th of 
Rajab, may be found mentioned in several historical works, combined into one report dated the 
month of Jumada I, or without mention of any month. None which I have seen mentions the 
month of Rajab. The following sources, all subsequent in date to the Dsary, are those which 
I have come across: al.'Azimi, ed. Cahen, in JA, coxxx, 1938, 358; Ibn al.Jauzi, Muntazam, 
vin, 248, and Shudhür al-ugüd, two MSS in Dar al-Kutub, Cairo, Tarikh no. 994, 139-40 (anno 
462 [sic]) and Tarikh no. 95 mim, fol. 125a (anno 453 [sic]); Bundari, Zubdat an-nusra, ed. 
Houtsma (Recueil de Textes relatifs à l'Histoire des Seldjoukides, Vol. rı), 34; Ibn al-Athir, 
Kamil, anno 460 (according to Muntazam); Sibt Ibn al-Jauzi, Mir'üt az-zamün, MS Ar. Paris 
1506, photo-reproductions in Dar al-Kutub, Cairo, Türikh 551, foL11l a-b; Dhahabi, Duwal 
al-Islam, 1, 208 (according to Kamal); Yafi'i, Mirät al-janán, m, 84 (according to Kamil) ; 
Ibn Kathir, Bidáya, xr, 96 (according to Muntazam) ; ‘Aini, 'Igd al-3umán, MS in Dar al-Kutub, 
Cairo, Tàrikh 1584, 244-5 (according to Mir'üt az-zamén) ; Ibn al-‘Imad al-Hanbalt, Shadharāt 
adh-Dhahab, Ir, 308 (anno 460, according to Muntazam), and 309 (anno 482 [sic], according to 
Shudhür al-‘uqiid). 
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minaret of the Prophet’s Mosque—peace be on him! The people were greatly 
disturbed by the earthquake on account of this. They turned to God in penitence 
for their evil deeds, broke instruments of pleasure, and drained the intoxicants. 
The governor of the city, known as ‘the perfumer of adulterous women ’,! 
was banished. Very grave was that which happened to them. The earthquake 
then continued its course overrunning Wadi 'g-Safa, al-Marwa, Khaibar, 
Wadi ’1-Qura, Taima’, Tabük, and Aila. As for Aila, its inhabitants all perished 
except for 12 persons who had gone out fishing on the sea, thus escaping death. 
As for Taima’, it used to have one source of water ; God then produced another 
source in it, the bottom of which fills each year with 2,000 dinars. And the 
earth was laid open disclosing a large place yielding pure gold and golden 
jewels. As for Tabük, God produced near the lotus tree of the Prophet—God’s 
blessings be on him !—(and) his spring of water, in a place known as al-Qür, 
three more springs of water improving their condition. The earthquake then 
ploughed through ar-Ramla; 15,000 persons perished, and nothing was left 
in it, according to reports, except two houses. The Sacred Rock in Jerusalem 
moved from its usual place, then returned. At this time, the earthquake sub- 
sided, after it had passed through Surair, of Hijaz, and most of Syria, until 
it had arrived at ar-Ramla. The sea (. . .) the distance of one day's march. 
The sea surged and caused great! damage. It surged again, after people had 
gone into it gathering what they could find on its floor ; none perished but those 
who were close to the shore. Such is what happened. I hope that God will place 
the Muslims in renewed security. On this very same day, in the month of 
Jumada I (began on 8 March 1068), we had in fact experienced a slight earth- 
quake; it was this very same one. 

12. Jamîla al-‘Ajjan * was buried in the sepulchre of Ahmad (b. Hanbal) 
on Friday, the 20th of Shauwal (22 August). I performed the funeral prayer 
for him in the riwéq in the jami‘ al-Mansür, and he was attended by a number 
of people. This man had reached the age of 70, and had participated with 
opponents in assemblies treating of religious doctrines at which numerous 
persons were present. I used to compare him to Ibn Dara (?), one of our com- 
panions. Our Shaikh Abū Ya'là à—may God make his face beautiful and 
bright !—used to praise him for the endurance he had in meeting the adversaries ; 
and he' resembled our Shaikh in appearance as well as in moral character— 
God's mercy be on him! He had been sick for about three months in the Nahr 
Mu‘alla Quarter. The (Hanbalite) group regarded him with deference. 


1 of. parallel passages in Mirat az-caman, fol. 1115: فتابوا واقلعوا واراقوا اللحمور ونفوا‎ 
ALIE ا مواطي من‎ . The word العواجر‎ would be better changed to العواهر‎ (the prostitutes), which 
would be more in conformity to the meaning of lyk! in the text of Mir'üt az-zaman. The 
text of 'Igd al-jumawm is also defective: افعاهم ولقوا الحواطر واراقوا الحمور من‎ c واقلعوا من‎ lots 
البلد‎ 

* Abū Nasr Muhammad b. Ahmad, known by the name of Ibn Jamîla, cf. ‘Imad ad-din 
al-Igfahãnî, Zubdat an-nusra, 34. 

3 Abū 72815 Muhammad b. al-Husain b. al-Farrá' (380-458), teacher of the author of the 
Diary; lengthy biography by his son Abü'l.Husain b. Abi Yaʻlā, T'abagàt al-Hanabila (ed. 
M. Hamid al-Figi) Ir, 193-230. Generally referred to as al-Qadi Abū Ya‘lã, cf. Henri Laouat, 
Essai eur les doctrines sociales et politiques d'Ibn Taimiya, 15, n. 1. See also No. 82. 
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Certain matters were held against him; but he passed away an honourable 
man. God’s mercy be on him! 1 

18. Tuesday (the 1st of) Dhi’l-Qa‘da (460/2 September 1068).1 ‘ 

Al-Hamadhàni, the father of (blank space), one of our companions, died 
on Tuesday. He was an honourable man. I went and performed the funeral 
prayer for him in the jami‘ ar-Ruséfa. He was attended by a great number of 
people, in spite of the dilapidated state of the place. He was buried in the 

aizuraniya Cemetery. He is survived by two sons who are members of the 
(Hanbalite) school. May God have mercy on him, and continue to shower His 
blessings on them, if He so wills ! 

14. After him, Ibn (. . .)? died. A snake had bitten him, causing him to 
swell ; then he died. He was a Masiri.* 

15. The Shaikh Abi’l-Fath b. Qurraiq (?), a follower of the Sunna, and 
one of our (Hanbalite) companions, died ; he was in his eighties. He was one 
of those who order the good and prohibit evil. He intervened in the case of the 
erring Ibn ‘Aqil f and exerted unsparingly his utmost power for the sake of God. 
I performed the funeral prayer for him in the jàmi' al-Mangiir, on Friday, 
the 4th of Dhü'l-Qa'da (5 September). 

16. A terrible riot broke out to-day in the jami‘ al-Mansür, after the Friday 
service of worship (4 Dhü']-Qa'da/5 September). For they had received informa- 
tion to the effect that Ibn al-Badan ? and an-Nàsikh 5 had declared, ‘ we wish 
to bring Ibn ‘Aqil to the jami‘ (al-Mansür)'. This caused commotion in the 
jàmi'; fighting began, a number of turbans were seized and some people were 
injured. I had already prayed and returned. 

17. The Naqib of the Hàshimites? became angry with a group of people. 
He did not reprimand both sides; on the contrary, he laid his hands on a 
partieular group of people, and this action of his proved to be true. He ordered 
the plundering of a residence belonging to a man by the name of al-Ghada iri, 
an inhabitant of the Basra Gate Quarter, located near the residence of the 


3 The author wrote this date ın the margin. 

* of. Abū Muhammad Ismá'il b. Ahmad al-Hamadhani (d. 489) and lus brother Abii Ya‘la, 
in Ibn Rajab, Dhasl ‘ala Tabagüt al-Hanabila (ed. Henri Laoust—S&ümi Dahhan), 1, 110-11. 

° of. a pul اين‎ in No. 72, below. 

‘ For this nisba, see Sam‘ini, Ansüb, fol. 502b. 

5 Not mentioned in the available Tabagat—works on the Hanbalites. See also No. 40. 

* Abi’l-Wafa’ ‘Ali b. ‘Agi (431-513), renowned Hanbalite doctor; see GAL, 1, 398, Suppl., 
1, 687; very good biography in Ibn Rajab, Dhatl, 1, 171 ff.; see also Goldziher, ‘ Geschichte 
der hanbalitasche Bewegungen ' in ZDMG, ,تمد‎ 1908, 17-21 ; Massignon, La Passion d’al-Hallaj, 
366-7, Recuesl de textes inddits, 91-2, and ‘ Studes sur les isnads ' in Mélanges Grat, 1, 391. See 
also Nos. 16, 44, 76, 79, 80, 82, and 89. 

? Abü'l-Qàsim ‘Abd as-Samad b. ‘Ali b. al-Badan (d. 493); biographical notice in Muntazam, 
rx, 116-17. See also Nos. 99 and 103 His son, Abü'l-Ma'àli ‘Abd al-Khiliq (452-588, 1bid., x, 109), 
also known as Ibn al-Badan, was a teacher of Ibn al-Jauzi. 

8 Abū Talur Ahmad b. ‘Ali ad-Daqqáq an-Nasikh (d. 470) ; Ansāb, fol. 551a. See also No. 103, 
where he is again mentioned with Ibn al-Badan. 

* Aba’l-Fawaris Tarrad b. Muhammad b. ‘Ali az-Zainabi (308-401) ; Naqib of the Hüshimites 
from 450 to 491, cf. Massignon, Cadss-Naqgihe, 112. See also Nos. 76, 83, 90, 97, 98, 99, 109, 134, 
136, and 142. 

‘10 See also No. 76. 
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notable Sharif Abi Ja‘far b. Abi Misa 1_G@od preserve the term of his life! 
The latter shrank in horror from this, and said, ‘ he was not considered inviolable 
for being in my neighbourhood, but rather was attacked on account of me’. 
He had heard that the Naqib had given the order, ‘do this to him’, 
and al-Ghadà'iri was plundered accordingly. 

On Saturday (5 Dhii’l-Qa‘da/6 ; September), the Sharif Abi Ja‘far came, 
crossing over, and met with a group of people at the noble Gharaba Gate. 
I was with him. The Shaikhs did not make an appearance; indeed, neither 
Ibn al-Qauwas* nor Abū ‘Ali. We stayed there, and submitted a written 
complaint. The Nagib was sent for to attend, but he advanced various pretexts 
which held him from coming (. . .). On Monday (7 Dhü'l-Qa'da/8 September), 
they were summoned to the Diwan, and so was the Naqib. The Qadi’l-Qudat * 
was there. The Sultàn—may God extend the term of his life !—spoke in terms 
which edified the company and the (Hanbalite) school (. . .). The notable 
Sharif Abū Ja‘far was praised, everything pleasing was said of him, and he was 
told: ‘To your predecessors belong the marks of honour and privilege; and 
your personal reward is religious knowledge and piety. This house is unsparingly 
presented to you; and we shall cause any possible objector to desist. Thus we 
will do all that which will please God—exalted is He above all !—and you. 
We have ordered the Naqib to make no attempts against any persons, whether 
they be honourable or insolent (. . .) nor has he authority nor power over them. 
‘Should anyone commit an offence, it is we who shall summon him; then we 
shall either give him a pardon, or punish him, according to the requirements 
of the Law. As for him whose residence was plundered, we have already 
ordered that all that was taken from it be returned, and that a fine be paid 
for what was consumed or spoiled. We have given him 20 dinars; and he 
has been asked to return to his residence’. The Sharif Abū Ja‘far said: ‘I will 
not cross over, nor will I return to the place’. So the Ustadh Abi’l-Fadl 
al-Wakil 5 went out to him, kissed him on his head, and asked him to return. 
He softened after that, and he and the Naqib were brought together, and they 
made peace with each other. The company then dispersed, grateful for the good 
deeds of the Sultan, singing his praises, and praying God—exalted is He above 
all !—for the continuance of his empire and his life. May God—glory be to 
Him !—answer their prayer by virtue of His grace and munificence ! 

18. On Tuesday, the 8th of this month (9 September), the Caliph’s Wazir, 


1 Abi Ja‘far ‘Abd al-Kháliq b. Abi Müsá al-Hashimi (411-70); see GAL, Suppl, I, 687; 
Goldziher, op. cit., 9, 18; Massignon, La Passion d'al-Halla;, 366, and a very good biography 
in Dhail, 1, 20 ff. Bee also Nos. 43, 66, 76, 83, 85, 89, 90, 91, 94, 97, 98, 99, 102, 103, 106, 108, 
109, 111, 116, 124, 125, and 162. 

3 Aba’l-Wafa’ Tahir b. al-Husain b. al-Qauwās (390—476) ; biographical notice in Dhail, t, 
40-53. See also Nos. 85 and 95. 

3 Al-Qadi Abū ‘Ali Ya'qüb b. Ibr&him al-‘Ukbari al-Barzabini (409-88) ; qüdi of the Bab 
al-Azaj quarter; biographical notice in Dhatl, 1, 92-5. See also Nos. 115, 124, and 158. 

4 Aba ‘Abd Allāh Muhammad b. ‘Ali ad-Damaghani (398-478); chief qádi in Baghdad 
from 447 to his death; Hanafite-Ash‘arite, of. Massignon, Cadis-Nagibs, 110; see GAL, 1, 
373, Suppl., 1, 637, and biography in Muntazam, 1x, 22-4. See also Nos. 116, 141, 142, 161, and 
183. 

5 Abü'l-Fadl Muhammad b. ‘Alî b. ‘Amir al-Wakil (d. 472; full name, ibid., vur, 59), brief 
biographical notice, 1bid., 320 ; served as finanoial agent under the two Caliphs al-Q&'im (422-67) 
and al-Mugtadi (467-87) ; mentioned in Dhatl, 1, 24, and n. 2. See also Nos. 55, 63, 88, 116, 
and 137. 


Ibn Jahir,! was dismissed. On the night of Friday, the llth of this month 
(Thursday night, 11 September), he was led out of Baghdad to the Hilla of 
Ibn Mazyad,? and all of his belongings were delivered to him. The Caliph did 
not allow anyone to touch him, or any of his property. This is the highest degree 
possible in nobility of character; for some say that those letters which came 
out into the open, concerning the Caliph, had come from Ibn Jahir. 

19. On Saturday, the 26th of this month (27 September), Abū Tahir, son of 
the Shaikh Ajall Abi ‘Abd Allah b. Jarada, informed me that the reports ? have 
come to his father to the effect that the King Alp Raslàn is coming to Baghdad 
after the Feast of the Sacrifice, that the Shaikh Buzurg * is coming ahead of 
him, and that the King has the best intentions for the well-being of the Muslims. 
May God extend to him His aid ! He also informed me that the sons of Surkhab 
took to the King what they had inherited from their father—which was a great 
amount—but that he turned it back altogether, without taking any of it; 
and he married Surkhab’s 5 son, who was 15 years of age, to his daughter. 

20. Abi Tahir also informed me that the reports have come with the news 
that the Byzantines have imprisoned Abü'l-Aswàr,? together with a group of 
people. The Muslims are greatly disturbed by this. He also said that the terri- 
tory which was under his administration is in danger. May God remove all 
harm through His liberality and munificence ! 

21. On this day (Saturday, 26 Dhü'l-Qa'da/27 September), the Hajib 
Nasir, having arrived with the Hajib from Küfa, informed me that Fort (. . .) 
was conquered there, and that the Amir Rajab is waiting for peace terms. 

22. On Sunday, the 27th of this month (28 September), the Qur’anic 
reciter, Shaikh Abū Sa‘d b. al-Kawan (?),7 informed me that it has been settled 
for the sons of the Shaikh Ajall? to receive, this week, with the Shaikh Ajall 


1 Fakhr ad-Daula Abū Nasr Muhammad b. Muhammad b. Jahir (398—483) ; biographical 
notice in Kamtl, anno 483 ; another not-ce on him (and on his son ‘Amid ad-Daula) in Shadharat, 
nr, 369-71, where the date of birth 18 given as 393. Sibt Ibn al-Jauzi, in his Mir'àt az-zamàn, 
MS Ar. Pars 1506, fol. 1115-1128 and b, gives a detailed account of the dismissal of Ibn Jahir, 
containing the decision of the Caliph al-Qà'im enumerating the causes which brought about the 
dismissal. Sibt also includes Ibn Jahir’s own defence. This long passage constitutes an interesting 
document on political hfe in the Caliph’s Palace, between the Caliph and his Wazir. The Caliph 
intended to replace Ibn Jahir but none of the three candidates the Caliph had m mind succeeded 
in being appointed Wazir. Ibn Jahir was then reinstated by the Caliph. See also Nos. 23, 48, 
53, 55, 64, 83, 85, 109, and 116. 

3 of. George Makdisi, ‘ Notes on Hilla and the Mazyadids in medieval Islam ’, JAOS, LXXIV, 
1954, 249-62. 

3 See also Nos. 25 and 81. 

4 Epithet of Nizam al-Mulk, great Saljüqid Wazir from 456 to his assassination in 485 ; 
cf. Dhatl, 1, 26, n. 6. 

5 Burkh&b b. Badr b. Muhalhal b. Kamrawa, Dailamite notable, of. Zubdat an-nugra, 19-20, 25. 

* Governor of Janza, in the province of Arran (see Janzah in Le Strange, Lands of the Eastern 
Caliphate, 178, and map rı, on road between Bardhaah and Tiflis), cf. Kamsl, anno 440. 

7 Ibn al-Jazari (Tabagăt al-Qurrà') does not mention this name under the kund nor under 
the abna’, Mentioned again in Nos. 82 and 148. 

* Ash-Shaikh al-Ajall Abū Mansür ‘Abd ‘al-Malik b. Muhammad b. Yüsuf (305—100) ; very 
good biographies in al-Khajib al-Baghdadi, Tarikh Baghdad, x, 434; Muniazam, vm, 250-2; 
Bundari, Zubdat an-nusra, 20-3 and 33; wealthy Hanbalite merchant, father-in-law of Ibn 
Jarada (see p. 248, n. 6) and of Ibn Ridwan (p. 250, n. 3) ; generous benefactor and close friend of 
the Cahph al-Qa'im, of. Masagnon, * Études sur les isnids’ ın Mélanges Grat, 1, 391. See also 
Nos. 29, 45, 63, 65, 74, 82, 88, 99, 101, 128, 174, 180, and 182. For his two sons, see No. 25; 
with regard to their inheritance, see Noa. 88 and 174, and cf. Muntazam, vin, 252. 
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Abü'l-Qasim (b. Ridwün), 7,000 dinars. For it was 10,000, other than the 
20,000 which they have already received ; but & sum of 3,000 was deducted 
for a debt, and the yield of the property was given to the sister. May God 
set in order the affairs of everyone; and may He shower His mercy upon 
the family of the late master (Abū Mansür b. Yüsuf) and perpetuate His 
blessings on them ! 


28. On this day (Sunday, 27 Dhü'l- Qa'da/28 September), I was ret 
from my mosque when I heard crying in the residence of the Ra'is Abü or 1 
Upon inquiry, I was told, ‘ his father, whom they had prepared for the wazirate 
of the Caliph, has died'. May God extend the term of the Caliph's life!. 
God makes the best choice in all that He decrees upon man. It was said that 
his death took place on Thursday, the second day of the Wazir's dismissal. 

24. The mother of Abū Ahmad al-Hashimi ? also died. The funeral prayer 
for her was performed in the jàmi' al-Mansür, following the zuAr-prayer, on 
the 17th of Dhü'l-Hijja (Friday, 17 October). It is said that she died the day 
after the Feast (of the Sacrifice) while alone in her residence. Nothing was 
known about it except after these several days and, entering upon her, they 
found that she had swelled, that the body was stinking, and that the cats had 
been gnawing it. God preserve us from isolation! For the Prophet—peace 
be on him !—has cursed the person who passes the night alone. 


25. On Sunday (19 Dhü'l-Hijja/19 October), I went with the notables to 
condole with the Ajalls Ibn Jarada, his son Abū Tahir, and the sons of the 
Shaikh Ajall, Abū Muhammad, and Abi’l- Hasan,‘ and a group of people. 
Then we visited ‘Abd Allāh al-Baradüni ؟‎ and Abū Tahir as-Sahrawi* They 
both invoked the blessings of God upon them and upon us. May God answer 
their invocations ! 


26. An-Najjad al-Hanbali al-‘Abd ay Ramadi ? died on Tuesday, the 21st of 
this month (21 October). He was in the Mu‘alla Canal Quarter. He learned a 
great number of traditions, and used to order the good and prohibit evil. He 
was a good man, very religious. May God have mercy on him! He was buried 
in the sepulchre of Ahmad (b. Hanbal). 


1'Abü Shuji‘ Muhammad b. Husain ar-Rüdhr&wari (437-88) ; Wazir of the Caliph al-Muqtadi 
(467-87), another of several works, including a continuation of Ibn Miskawaih's T'ajárib al-umam 
(GAL, Suppl., 1, 582); biographical notice in Muntazam, 1x, 90-4, and in Kamil, anno 488. 
See also No. 116. 

2 Abū Yala al-Husain, who, according to the text, must have died on Thursday, 10 Dhi’l- 
Qa‘da, two days after the Wazir Ibn Jahir was dismissed by the Caliph al-Q&'im, without having 
become the latter's Wazir; Zambaur, Manuel, 8, l. 25, should be amended accordingly. 

3 Sharif Abii Ahmad قد‎ probably the first cousin of Sharif Abū Ja‘far (p. 263, n. 1) ; a biography, 
without mention of kunya, in Muntazam, vin, 299, grves the name: Muhammad b. ‘Ali b. 
Muhammad b. al-Qadf Abi ‘Ali al-Hashimi (d. 468); Nagib of the Hashimites in Baghdad for 
a brief span of time, perhaps in 453 replacing Abi’l-Fawaris (p. 252, n. 9), cf. ibid., vm, 299, 
and 222, lines 67. 

4 Two sons of Abi Mansi b. Yüsuf (p 254, n. 8): Abu Muhammad al-Hasan, of. Muntazam, 
vir, 251; see also Nos. 29 and 30; and Abü'l-Masan, mentioned with his son Abü'l-Fath, 
No. 45. Bee also No. 121. 

5 Abū Muhammad ‘Abd Allāh al-Baradani (d. 461); biographical notice, based on the 
Diary, in Dhasl, 1, 11. See also Nos. 63, 66, and 67. 

* Aba Tahir ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. Tahir as-Sahrawi (d. 481); biography in Muntazam, 1x, 4b. 

7 No other obituary found in the T'abagüt works on the Hanbalites. 
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27. Abū Tahir b. Thabit Ghu-àm ash-Sha'iri ! also died on this day (Tuesday, 
21 Dhu'LHijja/21 October), at the age of 21. He had studied the Qur'àn 
and the traditions. What an excellent young man he was! He had gone out to 
Syria with some of his merchand:se and, upon his return, remained ill for several 
days. Some say that he had been in fever since the month of Ramadan. He 
had provisioned himself for the journey and gone out. Some say that they 
drank water in which snakes had perished, and so a number of people from the 
caravan died ; but God knows best. They buried him in the Azaj Gate Cemetery, 
near ‘Abd al-‘Aziz Ghulam al-Khallàl? May God have mercy on him! 

28. The members of the caravan said that the news which had come 
regarding the earthquake ? was correct in the facta that were given, just as they 
had experienced it and seen it with their own eyes. 

29. The Ajall Abi Muhammad, son of the Shaikh Ajall Abi Mansür (b. 
Yüsuf)]—may God make his face beautiful and bright !—began the reading 
of Kitab al-Fadl (*) on the 20th of this month (Monday, 20 October). There's 
& writing ! (?) 

30. On Thursday, the end of this month (30 October), a conversation took 
place about someone absent from town. He spoke of him in a manner the 
soundness of which penetrates the mind. In the middle of the night, Abū 
‘Ali ag-Sabiini “—God keep him !—said to me: ‘I had a dream about you ; 
may I tell it to you?’ I said: ‘Yes’. He said: ‘I dreamt that you were 
crossing over to the jami‘ al-Mansiir, and that a party of men were returning 
in a state of intense anxiety. You asked them: ‘‘ What is the matter with 
you?”’, and they answered: ''So-and-So has sent against the Shaikh Abi 
‘Ali a company of men who injured him "'. My informant continued: ‘ And 
I recognized the man; he was one of the heretical Rafidites, those who are 
extremists in their Rafidism’. He went on: ‘The people in the jami‘ were 
greatly disturbed and, gathering together, they declared, “ We want to go 
to the residence of the person who instigated the attack against the Shaikh, 
to burn it and pull it down!" Then you asked, “Is not the Shaikh in good 
health ? ", and they answered, '' Yes, he is; thank God, nothing has harmed 
hin". Then I awoke.’ So I said: ‘God defends those who believe. The 
(. ..) are enemies speaking, whose purpose is to censure, criticize, and exaggerate 
that which pertains to the people of the Sunna. But God gives protection, 
and He is sufficient ’. Then I conceived its interpretation according to the truth 
of what the Ajall Abū Muhammzd-—may God preserve the term of his hfe—had 
related and advised regarding the absentee. I said, ‘ This is in contradiction 
with that’, and I attached a high value to what he had related about him. I 
hope that God will help me with that; He is sufficient ! 

31. Section.—A number of days before that, certain matters had occurred 
(. . .) someone who, I heard, had criticized the first generations of Islam and 
the first masters. Ño I said: 


1 For ash-Sha'iri, of Ansab, fol. £35b: Abū Tahir ‘Abd al-Karim b. al-Hasan ash-Sha'ir 
(391-469), and Abü'l-Q&sim ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-Mahk ash-Sha‘iri (406-71) ; of. the variants m 
these two names in Muntazam, viz, 310 and 322. See Masjid Ibn ash-Sha‘iri, No. 103, n. 1. 
For Thābit, see also Nos. 154, 158, 161, 174. 

3 Abū Bakr ‘Abd al-'Aziz b. Ja‘fer Ghulam al-Khallal (285-363) ; biography in Ibn Abi 
Ya‘la, Tabagüt al-Hanábila, rı, 119-27. See also No. 158. 

5 Ref. p. 250, n. 5, above. 

4 See also Nos. 69 and 178. 
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* 0 you who impugn people who have passed away ; they died free of sin, 
in chastity, and in nobility of character. 

You thought that God forsakes them; this is tantamount to vilifying 
him who is possessed of good judgment. 

Though you exerted yourself all alone in that which pleases you, do not 
feel so sure that you can degrade others with mere words. 

When people differ in what they i are after, the final decision belongs without 
doubt to the arbiter. 

I thought that you were a fearless person, one whose word cannot be 
rejected ; but what you have said is the height of stupidity.' 

And I said : 

‘O you in whose appearance beholders saw a bad omen, and all said: 
“ Very evil is he who did such a thing! ' 

Another said: “ What there is in that one is a cause of shame; in him 
are coupled an evil character and an evil mind ”. 

I said: “This js backbiting”; they answered in unison, “ The vice of a 
heretic is not (always) such as to be seen ”. 

If they discourse with him about those whose principles are accepted, he 
manifests to them his silence, breaking off their discourse. 

He relates narratives falsely then supplies them with chains of transmitters 
made up of masters who have passed away and who would, in their piety, 
reject them. 

He thinks that there is no one among his contemporaries who has not 
declared: “ We have learned (from him) all the traditions he has 
collected |” 

Were he religious, religion would have restrained him (from his evil actions) ; 
religion is the most useful restraint upon a young man. 

This is not the path of men of religious learning; it is a disgrace; very 
evil is the deed, and very evil is the word, when forged.' 

And I said : 

“This is no religion which we know, it is the following of passions; how 
inconceivable for him whose testimony is legally rejected to be impugning 

` him whose testimony is free from defect. 

The asceticism, knowledge, and religion which he kriows, of these he never 
speaks, except of that which he knows. 

His pride is in (Ahmad b.) Hanbal—he suffices him as a subject of just pride ; 
and figh is his system of thought—it is sufficient for him who is endowed. 
with understanding. 

It is these that deterred al-Ash‘ari and the lovers of speculative theology 
and those who have been overcome, in dispute, by the truth. 

He is the Shaikh of the Imams in understanding and in the most excellent 
kind of knowledge ; he is the best of composers when he writes verse. 
Had Ahmad (b. Hanbal) met him, he would have been pleased with him ; 

he would have pronounced him to be a standard to be followed. 

How many times did he act patiently with the vicissitudes of fortune (. . .) ! 
How hard did he strive, and how he vindicated religion ! 

His bana is sufficient ; it appeared in the (Islamic) East ; and the (Islamic) 
West knows it; it is adorned with religious aphorisms. 

In it are the basic principles for him who desires its path; he goes to it 
tongue-tied, then becomes free from his defect. 


Tell the opponent for me that I am very fond of him; how else (?) since 
his {bana has already shown the regret in your heart. 

(. . .) in it and the deeds you have presented (?); how is the statement 
of him who is defective to be accepted ? ' 


82. Some wonders—Section.—Some wonders have been related to me these 
recent days, among them the following. À certain man was on one of his travels, 
accompanied by his wife and his daughter, when a wild beast sprang forth 
upon them out of the darkness, seizing the mother with her daughter on her 
shoulder and entering the thicket. The man went into a village asking the 
inhabitants for help. A group of people joined him, after three days, and 
proceeded to the Tigris. They entered (the thicket), finding the woman dead 
and partly devoured; but the baby girl was still alive, nursing at her dead 
mother's breast, through God's power—exalted is He above all !—and the milk 
was being drawn freely from her breast. My informant continued his story: 
‘Struck with wonder, the people took the child and returned. Later, someone 
who had seen the girl and her father informed me that the girl was being referred 
to as “‘ the daughter of the wild beast "' '. 

33. And another person informed me that he was on one of his journeys 
when a wild beast sprang forth upon him. Terrified by it, he flung himself 
upon the ground, and it passed by him without touching him. When it had 
gone some distance, the man rose and entered the village. Some inhabitants, 
on perceiving his great disturbance, asked, ‘ What is the matter with you?’ ; 
and, on being informed, they said, ‘ That wild beast, we know; he devours 
pigs, but does not touch humans’. My informant continued his story: ‘So 
I said to them : “ I was afraid that the idea might occur to him. Then I praised 
God for the fact that it had not ’ ’. 

84. A woman with a baby girl came to my door. The family and a maid- 
servant of ours saw her. They said, ‘She has two heads’. But I could not 
bear to look at her. We gave her mother something, and she went away. 

35. Since Shauwal (began on 3 August 1068) of this year, I have held 
courses at the mosque assigned to me by the Shaikh Ajall! People have 
assembled for Qur’anic recitations, reporting and learning of traditions, reading 
of books on figh, and other subjects. I hope that God will benefit us and them 
thereby, as well as all Muslims ! 

36. Friday, the first day of the lunar month of Muharram, in the year 461 
(31 October 1068).—May God allow us to share in His blessings ! 

Aba ‘Abd Allah al-Hanbali al-Qassár ? died on Saturday, the 2nd of this 
month (1 November). He used to do the ritual washing of the dead, and was 
known as ‘the embalmer of Paradise’. May God have mercy on him and 
see that he gets to paradise! He frequently sat in the company of Abii Tahir 
al-Ghubari,? then with me, after the latter’s death. 


37. On Saturday, the 16th of this month (15 November), a marriage 


1 The author is referring to Masjid Ibn Jarada. This Hanbalite merchant also founded a 
school for girls and appointed Abi Talib al-‘Ukbari (d. 461) as.teacher (see No. 96). 

2 No other obituary in the Tabagat works on the Hanbalites. 

3 Abi Tahir Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Ghubari al-Hanbali (352-432) ; teacher 
of the author of the Diary in figh, see Dhail, 1, 42 brief biographical notice ın Tabagat al-Hanabua, 
ru, 188. 
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ceremony took place on the west bank for Ibn al-Mahdi,! with some of the 
nobles (there), and it was attended by the (Hanbalite) group. 

38. Ibn al-Mahasin Abi’l-Hasan returned from al-Ahwaz on Thursday, 
the 14th of this month (13 November). 

39. In these recent days, it was related that the Caliph sent a special 
messenger to the Za‘Im Ibn ‘Abd ar-Rahim ? inviting him to become his Wazir.? 

40. It was also related that the Hajib wishes to buy the house of Hazarasb 4 


(. . .). 

41. The Hajib as-Sulaimi has gone out of town, and his letters have come, 
these past few days, carrying news of his having reached the King Alp Raslan. 

42. On the night of Sunday, the 17th of this month (Saturday night, the 
16th/15 December), I dreamt that I saw a heretical innovator, with head 
inclined, accompanied by two persons. One of the two men addressed the 
other saying: ' Where was the old man?’ The other replied softly: ' He 
was in the house of fire’. The questioner then turned to the old man and asked 
him: ‘ Where were you?’ He answered: ‘In the house of fire’. It occurred 
to me, in the dream, that he meant by ‘ the house’ the one which is entered by 
the aspirants of the Magians, the temple in which the Magians worship the fire. 
Then I awoke. I knew that the man had been following the Mu'tazilite system 
of thought. The Prophet—peace be on him—has indeed said: ‘ The Qadarites 
are the Magians of this Community ’. 

43. A great marriage ceremony, attended by a crowd of people, took place 
in the Maratib Gate Quarter on Tuesday, the 19th of this month (18 November). 
For al-‘Aiyar married his daughter to a man from an-Nil. The Sharif Abi 
Ja‘far b. al-Muhtadi billàh, during the ceremony, delivered my Naubian 
sermon (the beginning of which is): ‘ Praise be to God who has proved (some) 
conjectures to be true ’, and in each section of it a verse is cited from the Book 
of God—exalted is He above all! The (Hanbalite) group thought well of 1t. 
It was a day on which numerous persons were present. 

44. On this day (Tuesday, 19 Muharram/18 November), towards the 
evening, a man came to me from Tütha and told me about Ibn 'Aqil's case from 
beginning to end. He described how Ibn ‘Aqil used to excite the young men to 
unsteadiness, causing them one by one to go astray ; and that one of those who 
came in contact with him was ash-Shiraji,? an honourable man, whose capital he 
devoured and distributed in bribes to those who would assist him in his evil 
inclinations and heretical innovation. He said that this was an abridgment 
of one instance which has come out into the open from among a great number 
of other instances. He also said that Abi’l-Fath b. Qurraiq (?) ° had had 


1 Aba ‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. al-Mahdi al-Háshimi (d. 471); biographical notice in 
Muniagam, vur, 322. 

3 Abü'l-Hasan ‘Ali b. al-Husam b. ‘Abd ar-Rahim (d. 466); brief biographical notices in 
Bundarl, Zubdat an-nugra, 50; Muntazam, vir, 288; Kamil, anno 400, wherein all three 
historians differ: (a) as to the honorific title (Za‘im al-Mulk and Za‘im ad-Daula), (b) as to 
age (70 and 90), and (c) as to the place of death (Nil and Hilla). See also Nos. 48 and 56. 

3 of. Zubdat an-nusra, 35, 50, and Muntazam, viu, 202. 

4 of. Taj al-Mulük Hazarasb b. Bankir b. ‘Iyad, died in Isfahan in 462; brother-in-law of 
the Sultan Alp Arslin ; see biographical notice in Zubdat an-nugra, 36-7, of. Kamil, anno 402. 

5 Abü'l-Barakat Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah b. Yahya al-Baghdadi al-Karaji ash-Shiraji 
ash-Shafi‘t (406-99) ; see biographical notices in Muntazam, IX, 147, and Ibn al-Jazarl, Tabagàt 
al-Qurrà', I, 187-8; in the latter source, the date of birth is given as 560, an evident mistake ; 
Ibn al-Jauzi writes that he was known as Ibn ash-Shiraji. See also No. 103. 

* Died in 460; see biographical notice, No. 15, above. 
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a dream in which he saw a great fire stimulated to burn fiercely, and a person 
feeding it with the halfa'-plant; and that it was Ibn ‘Aqil keeping the fire 
going for his companions and causing it to blaze fiercely for them ; and that he 
forsook him from the time that he had seen this dream. ‘ And’, he continued, 
it confirmed the suspicions I had about him and what I had heard from him’. 
So I said (to myself): Praise be to God ! how it should happen that he informed 
me about this dream, after the dream which I had, concerning Ibn Burhan,’ 
(who said of Ibn ‘Aqil) he bowed right and left with cunning, justifying himself, 
making excuses and seeking to win over the compassion of the people. And 
Ibn at-Tabban ? has said: ‘May God curse Ibn ‘Aqil ! for he lied about me, 
saying that I ). . .( to God children from the standpoint of upbringing? 
But no one except an infidel would say this’. And he gave many proofs for 
this. Suffice it that his own professors have already declared him an infidel ! 

45. On Wednesday (20 Muharram/19 November), the sons of the Shaikh 
Ajall Abii Mansür b. Yüsuf gave a huge banquet, which cost them 100 dinars, 
on the occasion of the recovery of Abü'l-Hasan's son, the Ajal Abi’l-Fath. 
It took place on the evening of Thursday (Wednesday evening), and was 
attended by a group of distinguished people. (. . .)—May God restore to them 
the like of what has gone from them ! 

46. (. . .) a shop m which there were 23 dinars which were stolen from it. 

47. There was a great marriage ceremony for the daughter of al-Kutubi * 
in the Maratib Gate Quarter on Thursday (21 Muharram/20 November), 
and it was attended by the most eminent people. Some said that there was 
also, on this same day, & marriage ceremony (. . .). 

48. In the past few days, the people have been spreading the word that 
the Caliph is taking back the Wazir Ibn Jahir, and all sorts of rumours have 
multiplied in this regard. The case of Ibn ‘Abd ar-Rahim, az-Za'im, has been 
suspended. It had proved to be a fact, and he had been written to, but all 
that was suspended. I hope that God will cause to be chosen that in which 
there is goodness ! 5 

49. A condolence ceremony was held for our companion Abü'l-Hasan 
al-Baradani ê on the occasion of his sister's death, and the (Hanbalite) group 
came to him. Then I visited him again on Friday, the 29th of Muharram 
(28 November), inquiring about what was new with him and about his condition 
following his affliction by her death. Some said that she was at the age of 80, 
of which 40 years were spent in fasting and in a life of activity. May God 
have mercy on her! 

There was & strong wind on this day, followed by rain. May God make 
great our recompense, for ourselves as well as for our Hanbalite companions ! 

1 Abi’l-Qamm ‘Abd al-Wahid b. ‘Ali b. Burhan (before 376-456); biographical notice in 


Muntazam, vi, 236-7, with reference to his Murjrite-Mu'tazilite doctrmes by Ibn ‘Agil who 
was his student ın grammar. 


2 Abi’l-Qasim b. at-Tabban, Mu'tazilte teacher of Ibn ‘Agil m dogmatic theology ; cf. 
Dhail, 1, 172, and n. 6 (the author of the Diary writes clearly ‘Ibn at-Tabbàn ’). 


* of. the interesting passage in the biographical notice devoted to Ibn ‘Aqil by Sıbt b. al- 
Gauri, Mwr'àt az-zaman, MS Ar. Paris 1508, fol. 139a: ولد على وجه‎ CU وأنّه يبجوز أن يكون‎ . 


JI (as Ibn ‘Aqil’s own dootrine).‏ والتعطف . . . الشفقة ly‏ بية 

4 of. Abū Sa‘id al-Hasan b. Muhammad al-Kutubi (376-451), m Muntazam, vin, 212. 

5 cf. No. 18 above. 

8 Abü'l-Hasan Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Baradàni (388, according to others, 378—469); 
biographical notice m Dhan, 1, 18-20; see Muntazam, VIL, 311, where the date of birth, 308, 
& copyist’s error, should be amended. 


PUR-I BAHA’S ‘MONGOL’ ODE 
(MONGOLICA, 2)* 
By V. MINORSKY 


§ 1. Pür-i Bahà and the manuscripts 
§ 2. Translation 

§ 3. Commentary 

§ 4. Pür-i Baha in his.milder mood 
§ D. List of terms explained 

§ 6. Persian texts 


$1. Por-r BAHÀ AND THE MANUSCRIPTS 


pog BAHA (probably Taj al-din, son of Baha al-din) was a contemporary 

of the Mongol il-khan Abaga (663—80/1265—82), son of Hulagu, and was 
closely associated with the family of great statesmen, Juvayni. He is now a 
forgotten poet and the information available hitherto has been scarce. Even 
the most accurate editor of the history of ‘Ala al-din Juvayni ? forgot to mention 
Püri Baha among the panegyrists of the Juvayni family. Yet Piir-i Baha 
enjoyed a considerable reputation in his day. According to Hamdullàh Mustaufi 
(Tartkh-+ Guzida, 816) his divàn was well-known (mashhür), and Wassaf (see 
below) readily quoted his verses. Two centuries after his death, Daulatshah 
in his Tadhktrat al-shu‘ara (pp. 181-5) still prefixed the title fakhr al-afádsl 
to his name. The chief reason why Pür-i Baha is now so little known is the 
highly complicated language which he uses. To a Persian of our day much of 
his poetry would appear as the fruit of a baroque dialectal muse, but behind the 
prickly hedge of Mongol and Turkish words, which Pür-i Baha uses in profusion, 
one clearly feels the inventive originality of a poet who mirrors the life of his 
epoch. First of all his poems must be rendered intelligible and the hints con- 
tained in them deciphered. This task would require the combination of a 
Mongolist and a Persian scholar in the same person, which is not my case. My 
excuse in approaching the subject is that, having recently studied the Persian 
histories of the Mongol epoch, I have found in my texts parallels to almost 
the whole range of Pür-i Baha’s vocabulary. 

When in some modern Turkish paper we read of a filim (film) which has not 
come out as net as desirable, we feel the breath of modern western civilization, 
bringing with it fresh names for fresh things and ideas. Such, in the opposite 
direction, was the penetration of new institutions, habits, and words which the 
great Mongol flood had brought in its wake. Pür-i Baha was a satirist obsessed 

* The first article in this series is ‘A Mongol decree of 720/1320 to the family of Shaykh 
Zahid’, BSOAS, xvı, 3, 1964, 515-27. 
1 Beo E. G. Browne, LHP, m, 111-16 and 177; of. also H. Masaé, Anthol, persane, 1050 


147. 
2 Muhammad Qaxzvint in the Preface to the Jithan-gushd, 1, pp. LXIV-LXXXI. 


round thelr way Into 02811061165168, not even respecting the intimacy ot private 
homes, where they buzzed and hummed like tedious bumble-bees. In the ode 
which forms the main subject of the present article, the poet, with his tongue 
in his cheek, only amuses himself with the vocabulary which ‘no Firdausi, 
no Daqiqi, no Bundar, no Anvari’ had ever used before. In another difficult 
poem of his, which I hope to explain elsewhere, he is much more outspoken, 
while he connects the queer new term gopchtir, sounding like the cracking of 
8 Tatar whip, with the scourges of the newfangled financial administration, 
which had pestered ‘the earth, the water, and the fire’. 

As already said, Pür-i Baha is a poet following his own way, and his poetry 
does not move in that artificial paradise where the philosophers ponder over 
'whence' and ‘whither’, as they listen to nightingales murmuring their 
madrigals to the roses. Pür-i Baha’s barbaric harmonies echo the sounds that 
filled the air at a time as formidable as that of ‘le chef borgne sur l'éléphant 
gétule?. The period during which Iran was ruled by infidel kings led to many 
developments not foreseen in the books of law written by grave Islamic doctors. 

Pür-i Baha’s verses are a discreet warning against too abstract an approach 
to Persian poetry, just as his time is a warning also against too general theories 
of ‘Islamic culture’ and the single stream of ‘ Islamic history ’. 

In my translation of the ode I have left the original Turko—Mongol terms 
and explained them separately in my notes. It will be noted that, though the +, 
later generations called the ode ‘ Mongol’, many of the foreign elements in it 
belong to Turkish stock and reflect the lingua franca of the time. 

To establish the text of the ode I have used the following sources :— 

D. Daulatshah, Tadhktrat al-shu‘ara, ed. Bombay, 1887, pp. 81-2; ed. 
E. G. Browne, 1901, pp. 282-4. 

W. The collectanea of the Vienna Library, A.F. 301, ff. 252-254 (photo- 
graphs), in which the text is accompanied by a Turkish commentary. According 
to Fligel’s catalogue, m1, 511, the commentator’s name was Kami-efendi, 
and he must be the well-known scholar Mehmed Kami (1649-1724), on whom 
see Babinger, GOW, 256. The commentary is helpful, but fantastic in its 
historical part. 

C. Cambridge University Library, E. G. Browne collection, V. 5 (7). The 
very valuable Majmūʻa of ancient divans, written in Shiraz in 827/1424, 
in a microscopic hand, gives a much fuller version of the ode (ff. 225b—226b). 

BM. British Museum, Or. 9213, is the fullest collection of Pür-i Baha’s 
poems at present known. The ode under discussion is missing in it, but the 
manuscript offers many important parallels. 

I had prepared the translation of the ode according to D (Bombay, 26 
verses; Browne, 28 verses) and W (26 verses), when a longer version suddenly 
came to light in C (46 verses). Both the inimitable style and the sequence and 
connexion of the verses show that C corresponds to the author's original. Some 
verses may have been omitted in the anthologies as being less intelligible. 
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Only for one of these additional verses could a parallel reading be found in 
Wassaf's History, 1, 73. The interpretation of the ode presented considerable 
difficulties, but I have not shunned the task, even though a few expressions 
remain doubtful, thinking that a tentative explanation might be useful for 
future decipherers. 

A rendering of the ode was attempted by Hammer in his Geschichte der 
Goldenen Horde, Pest, 1840, 460-2. The translation (26 verses) apparently 
follows Daulatshah and was a feat for its time. Criticisms of its misunder- 
standings would be useless nowadays, and I hope that in another 115 years 
the same leniency will be shown to my own, by that time obsolete, 
interpretation.” 

According to Daulatshah our ode was dedicated to 'Izz al-din Tahir 
Faryümadi, a high Persian official in the Mongol administration. In fact 
several odes in BM Or. 9213 bear the name of this patron (ff. 4a, 13b, 15a, 
28b, 43b). About 663/1265 Abaqa appointed ‘Izz al-din vazir of Khorasan. 
He was succeeded by his son Vajih al-din. A daughter of ‘Izz al-din was 
married to Baha al-din, son of Shams al-din Juvayni? After the death of 
Abaqa and the fall of the Juvayni family, Vajih al-din was involved in the 
disgrace and executed. His son Nizam al-din Yahya lost his life under 
Ghazan.* 

Daulatshah, despite the great interest of his Tadhkira, is known for his 
inaccuracies in details. On the other hand, Wassaf, with all the prolixity 
of his style, is a scrupulous historian and, very fortunately, he is definite in 
saying that his quotation of Pür-i Baha’s verse (see below, v. 7) belongs to an 
` ode dedicated to the sahtb Shams al-din Juvayni. In BM Or. 9213 four odes 
are found inscribed to Shams al-din, and three to his brother ‘Ala al-din (the 
famous historian). Wasgaf's correction should be accepted, for it explains both 
the titles used in our ode (verses 17, 21) and the extraordinary hyperboles, 
which even in a panegyric, would have been addressed only to the highest 
official, whereas we know that ‘Izz al-din was the vazir of Khorasan, probably 
serving under the governors, the princes Tubshin-oghul and Yisüder-oghul.^ 

Wassaf quotes the difficult verse in connexion with the invasion of the 
Chaghataid prince Baraq in Khorasan, which happened in 668/1269-70, 
and it is likely that the poem, containing the name of the amir Margha’ul, 
was written soon after the events (see notes to v. 7). 


1 From M. von Berchem, Matériaux pour un corps inscriptions arabes, 1, partie 3, 1917, 
p. 91, I learn that the gasida was also published by Husayn Danish and Najib ‘Asim in the 
review called Navi-yi sarir which even in Istanbul would probably be inaccessible nowadays. 

2 Already in 669/1270 (apparently after the death of his father) he was in charge of the re- 
building of Nishapur, destroyed by an earthquake. See Mujmal-+ Fasthi, Cambridge, E. G. 
Browne collection G. 8 (10), f. 365a, and Browne, LHP, xr. 

3 Faryümad hes in the neighbourhood of Juvayn and possibly friendly relations had been 
long established between the two families. : 

4 Rashid al-din, ed. Jahn (Prag), 8, 47, 67, and ed. Jahn, GMS, 161. 

' 5 of. Rashid al-din, Russian transL, 1946, rrr, 81; Rashid, ed. Jahn, Prag, 29. 
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As already stated, the present publication follows the longer version (C). 
The shorter version alters the first hemistich of v. 2 and then joins it with the 
second hemistich of v. 4. The additional verses of the longer version are: 
2 (second hemistich), 3, 4 (first hemistich), 7, 13, 14, 16, 17, 21, 23, 24, 25, 27, 
31, 32, 35, 37, 41. One verse appearing in D and W was apparently skipped 
by the scribe of C ; ıt has been incorporated at an appropriate place as v. 22. 


$2. TRANSLATION 

The metaphors and hyperboles should not obscure the general plan of the 
long gagida. In it the patron is first addressed as if he were a beauty surrounded 
by hiiris and peris and relishing sweets and candies (vv. 1-4). The disconsolate 
poet is waiting for her (5-13), while hints are introduced at some military 
complications on the Oxus frontier. Suddenly the news arrives that the beauty 
will not come (14). The poet’s devotion has not been requited (15-16). He 
offers to submit the case to the Sahsb-divan (17-18), i.e. the patron, who this 
time is described in the fullness of his distinctions and in the glory of his 
gorgeous establishment (19-37). Towards the end a complaint is heard that 
among the triumphs of the Sahtb-divàn the faithful Pür-i Baha has been 
forgotten (38-42). He now sends his prayers as a reminder to the patron: 
let the encouragement come and the poet will strive to surpass the art of the 
ancient masters (43-47). 

Apart from Pür-i Baha’s skill and imagination, the ‘Mongol’ ode is 
interesting on account of its references to some historical events on the frontiers 
of Khorasan in the second half of the thirteenth century, and its vast range of 
technical terms completing the picture of Persian life under Mongol domination. 


* * * 


1. Oh (my) Uzbek beloved and highborn (hyduri) beauty, 
Of whose ruby lips (my) mind ıs a naukar ! 
2. You are the no'in of the gentle ones and in your bulük 
Hiris (can be counted ?) by the thousand and the mirs are like unto one 
hundred peres ( .(؟‎ 
3. At the stage of Light, to the yümchi—the Sun— 
Your beauty (travelling as an) elchi said: Hey, abjira mort. 
4. Let the tuzghüchi of sweetmeats, by way of tuzghū for your lips, 
' Present one hundred taghàrs of sugar as savari. 
5. So many strict ydsds are imposed by the yarltghs of grief (for you) 
That the hearts of (your) cherik, peasants, and soldiers are bleeding. 
6. In the Hindustan of your locks, your Turkish eyes 
Have produced a bulghàq, (as if they were) the Niküdarian Mongols. 
7. The Margha’ul of (your) separation in the kingdom of (my) heart, 
In depredations competes with Jàrdü (and ?) Uris. 
8. Like the reed-pens of bakhshis, the sorcerers (*g@m) of your tresses, 
Have practised Uyghur script on your cheeks. 
9. Since the basgüg of your love has settled in (my) heart, 
Litigation has arisen in the y@rghu of (my) separation from you. 
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. On the bank of the Oxus of my eyes 


The troops of thoughts stand in a nerge like the *tuman of Yisüderian 


(warriors). 


. As my küch and galan to the divàn of your love, 


I give now my soul as mal, and now my head as qopohür. 


. The tamghacht of my grief for you, with the tears of my eyes, 


Has stamped a silvery tamghà on the sheets of Ja‘farian gold. 


. I have lent my heart as olagh for the yaraltū of (my) union with you, 


Saying that perhaps you would soon have traversed the yàm of cruelty, 


. (When) suddenly the elcht of your separation arrived ; 


And seizing the horse of my reason demanded the soul in addition 
(bar-sart). 


. By way of tekishmisht to your lips I offered my soul for a kiss, 


But you, acting as an infidel, do not display surghamtsht. 


. You have taken the soul and do not give a kiss as a balance of (payment) 


(tulavat). 
In the yasa of which king is such rigour (*kydvurt) admitted ? 


. For this plea, to the yarghu of the Great Sahib 


Let us carry... 


. Let us at once (ba-yak-sart) make tabishmisht, between ourselves and 


without (much) gonushmisht, 
(Concerning ?) this case (gissa) in the presence of the sáhib-dwan, 


. Of (that) Bilge Ulugh-bitskohs of the Supreme Qa’an, who 


Knows both the ways of the bitikchi (art) and the path of bahaduri, 


. (Saying): You are the lord, under the yarghü of whose orders 


Are placed the Turks, the Persians, the Rimis, and the Berbers. 


. You are the Lord of the Time and the world lies at your command, 


What need to speak of your being Lord of the diwan and daftar ? 


. With your title the ortags have ranged over Hast and West 


And brought you the Eastern sun as a tansuq. 


. The ord& of the sun, which they call ' heaven’, 


Is (only) the ktryás of your dignity in its elevation, if one looks (well 
into the matter). 


. Fortune made a quitriay (*quriliay) in your abode, 


Nay, it made a kengach and gave you the kingdom of Sanjar. 


. Your writ, with the hon-headed payze of the shah, is running 


Throughout the width of the kingdom, like an elcht-ys sunqurs. 


. On the roads of the kingdom the tulgavuls of your mind 


Have closed the path of rebellion, tyranny, and oppression. 


. When the stistjts of your toy present ayags 


The sun (itself stands) as a cup, and the moon as a munghur. 


. (On) the table (shira) of your donations 


The bavurchts place meals of generosity in a golden dish which is 
the planet Jupiter. 

The special akhidchts of your greatness 

Shake on the sky the rugs (malabis 1) of (their) room over ( (؟‎ the stables. 

The qüshchi of your high aspirations, for his garatqu, 

Has plucked the wings of the (celestial) Eagle to serve as a pigeon- 
plumed arrow. 


29. 


30. 


31. Owing to your felicity, when you make a surghümishi, 
Your 0070/15 becomes a Khusrau and your kotelchi a Caesar. 
32. Asaf, who was the vazir of the Solomon of (his) time, 
In the time of your fortune (would be only) someone good to serve as 
your kótelchi. 
33. Whoever has been loaded (üghirlàmtshi) with your favours, 
This hoop-shaped Turning Vault attaches a burundug to his head. 
34. And he who has experienced the yásáq of your ire, 
Under the dark sod, the angry brick of the grave (lahad) has turned 
him into a live coal. 
35. On the neck of your opponent and on the foot of your enemy 
Bad luck places a cangue (*du-shákha), and misery (mthnat) a shackle. 
36. The akhtachi of your punishment binds the.lasso of predestination 
Round the neck of your enemy, as a chilbur. 
37. The ayghág of your fortune gave his head to the winds, because 
(Yours) is a young fortune and not a headlong job. 
38. Püri Baha, a dw'aj: for your felicitous palace, 
Has become *yada-tsht and you do not pity him. 
39. In the turmoil of the bulghags of the time 
He has become destitute and miserable, like unto the Jamghari prisoners. 
40. As a saughai to thy residence he has sent this prayer 
That you may remember him in your fragrant mind. 
41. Should your Happiness send him the *orgejiit of affluence 
By way of kindness, mercy, and attention to a slave, 
42. He may relish from the sarghüt of your universal rewards 
A ‘goblet of wealth’ at the feast of your bakhshish. 
43. Should you favour him, he will 00 
J In poetry with Nizamî, Qatrün, and ‘Unguri. 
44. Never had verses been composed with such terms 
By Firdausi, Daqiqi, Bundar, and Anvari. 
45. Among the Arabs and non-Arabs no one has heard T 
Such a gasida either from Mu'izzi or Buhturi. 
46. So long as the affairs of the kmgdom follow the yasaq of the Sovereign, 
So long as there exist the rulings of the Shari‘at in accordance with 
the Prophet’s creed, 
4T. Let God show you *wrümtshi 
And let your person last eternally through the mercy of Tengri. 


/ 


5 3. COMMENTARY 


Here is the explanation of the exotic terms incorporated in Pür-i Bahá's ode. 


1. Our text has the feminine ma'shüga which disturbs the metre. I have 
restored *ma‘shuq following Daulatsh&h's mahbub. Uzbeki as a reference to the 
tribe is unexpected in the thirteenth century, though we know of the prince of 
Tabriz whose personal name was Uzbek (a.D. 1210-265). 

The word clearly spelt in C as 72760.52 (*hiyavuri) must be a derivation from 
Mong. hwjà'ür. The word occurs in $1 of the Secret history of the Mongols, 
ed. Kozin, 1941, p. 523. See Vladimirtsov, Sravnet. grammatika mongol. yazika, 
1929, 187: 4jagur/ujagur ‘ origin, basis, root; originally, an ancient family ’. 
Cf. Poppe, Mugaddemat al-adab, 1938, 184, 367. The word is attested in Rashid 
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al-din’s Persian text, ed. Berezin, vit, 134; ed. Jahn, GMS, 306: 017. 
For this difficult and unintelligible word, with which the poet apparently wishes 
to strike the ear of his readers, D and W substitute the anodyne: ntgürin-t 
khavart ' eastern beauty ’ and W even explains khāvar as sharq. The occurrence 
of such a rare word as hijdvurt in C shows the interest of the longer version. 
Noker (plur. nókód) is a Mongol word, ‘a companion’. Juvayni several times 
couples the terms shartk and naukar, 11, 250: ‘ companion and naukar ’. 

2. No"in, in Mongol noyan, noyon (later Persian pronunciation niyan), 
‘a lord, a master’, see Viadimirtsov, 0585. stroy mongolov, 1934, 70. The 
second hemistich seems to develop the description of the ntkuvan under the 
command of the no’in. Bulük (*bolük) is a ‘ division '. Hazar-marda, apparently, 
* counted by the thousand ’, i.e. in effect ‘ the rank and file ' of the army of the 
beloved (?). In D and W, which after the first hemistich of 2 give the second 
hemistich of 4, this sequence of ideas is lost. [See note, p. 278.] 

3. Yam is the posting-station where horses are relayed. On the luminous 
course of Heaven the postmaster is the Sun, and to it the beauty of the beloved 
travelling post-haste addresses some words in Mongol: hey *abčira mort, 

* hey, bring a (fresh) horse’, to show that the beauty moves faster than the 
luminary. In Mongol abčira (Secret ا‎ § 189) consists of two verbs abéu 
‘having taken’ + ire ‘to come’ ‘to bring’, see Poppe, Grammatika, 
1 1937, 134 (cf. in Turkish : “apkilmak < alip-kelmàk. The expression 
*abj.ra m.rt (dotless) occurs also in Piir-i Baha’s satire on the pious foundations 
of Khwaf, Br. Mus. Or. 9213, f. 818, in an obscure context (joined with the 
verb khurdan). 

4. The word usually spelt in Arabic script as t.rghu, should be read as *tuzghu, 
which appears in Kashghazi, 1, 361, with the explanation hadiyat min al-ta'üm 
‘a present of foodstuffs’, and with a further development, 1, 355 ‘ a present of 
food which is brought out to a traveller on a road (belonging to the number of) 
relatives (ag@rib) or acquaintances (ma'arif)'. In our case, i.rghtichit (but the 
second time with traces of a dot : *tuzghti) is represented as an official providing 
candies. Taghār is a weight of 100 Tabriz maunds, see Rashid al-din, ed. 
Quatremére, 138 (according to W. Hinz, Islamische Masse, 1955, 52: 84.3 klg.). 
Sàvart ‘a tribute, a homage’. 

5. Yasa, Chingizian code of laws; yarligh ‘ an edict, a decree’. Cherik ‘a 
levy, militia ’, cf. Ottoman yeni-chert. [C has muluk ‘ (petty) kings’.] 

6. Bulghüq ‘confusion, perturbance'. The N:kudaris were a predatory 
tribe mentioned by Marco Polo, 1, ch. 18; cf. Tārikhi Guzida, 621, 623 ; 
Tàrikh- Sistan, 398. They may have been the followers of Chaghatay’s grandson 
Ntktidar (Negiider ?), who came to Persia with Hulagu but later revolted 
against Abaqa, see Rashid al-din, ed. Blochet, 159. Hindustan stands for the 
blackness of the locks. The ‘ Turkish eye ' is to be connected with the Niküdaris 
who were operating in Sistán and south-eastern Persia, ‘in the direction of 
Hindustan ’. 

7. By an extraordinary chance this particularly puzzling verse has survived 
in Wagsaf’s History, 1, 73, as an illustration to the story of Margha’ul, one of the 
principal amirs of the Chaghataid prince Bar&q who invaded Khorasan in 
667-8/1269-70. Marghá'ul was killed in the final clash with the army of Abaqa 
in 668/22 July 1270, see Rashid al-din, Russian trans. by Arends, 1946, r1, 69-81 
(in Jahn’s edition, Prag, 1941, 11-23, the end of the chapter is missing). The 
second hemistich m Wassaf is clear: ‘(Margha’ul) in depredations competes 
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with the army of Baráq', but, as Margha’ul was only an amir of Baràq, the 
name Barüg is suspect. C gives: ‘ competes with Jàrdü Ürüs'. The length of 
the first & in Uris is only a scriptio plena and does not disturb the metre. 
Jàrdü and Aládü were the two amirs who, with a tümän of troops, accompanied 
prince Yisüder in his counter-raid beyond the Oxus, see Rashid, ed. Jahn 
(Prag), 29, and this 1s the only mention of Jàrdü. On the other hand, a nephew 
of the famous Mongol commander Jebe-noyon was called Uris (perhaps in 
memory of his uncle's campaigns m Russia). He came to Persia with Hulagu 
and under Abaqa served in Khorasan, see Rashid al-din, ed. Berezin, vit, 279. 
Tt is even conceivable that J&rdü and Ürüs form one composite name. In any 
case C looks more specific and genuine. 

8. Qaman of D is certainly better than qümàn (?) in C, or g@an in W. Qam 
is a shaman sorcerer, and bakhshi ‘a native Mongol scribe’. The Uyghur 
script is written from the top downwards and resembles hanging tresses. 

9. Basqaq is a Mongol official supervising the provincial administration, 
especially financial. Yarghü هد‎ ‘a Mongol tribunal, tortures, execution ’. 

10. Nerge (a parallel form of yerge, or j1rge), ' the row of huntsmen forming 
a battue’. Juvayni, m, 100, describes the nerge organized by the army on the 
Oxus when Hulagu hunted tigers (sharan). Yisūder (C), son of Hulagu, is 
better than Yasavur (D). In 671/1272-3, after complaints about attacks from 
beyond the Oxus, Abaqa ordered the governor of Khorasan, Yisüder-oghul, 
son of Hulagu (see v. 7), to march on Bukhara, see Rashid al-din, ed. Jahn 
(Prag), p. 29. The amir Yasávur is mentioned only towards 690/1291, see 
Rashid al-din, ed. Jahn, GMS, 26. Instead of cherik (C) Lrestore *ttimán (*tumen) 
from D in view of Jardii’s timdn, see above, v. T. 

11. Qalan is often used alongside qopchür. According to Barthold, ‘ Inschrift 
der Manuce-Moschee (German translation by Hinz, ZDMG, cı, 1951, 261), 
originally qalan was collected from the sedentary population, and qopchür 
from nomads, but later there was a considerable confusion in the terms and 
their meanings. Mal, probably in the general meaning of ‘ taxes, revenue’. 
Kuch, apart from ‘migration’, means also (*guch) ‘ (military) aid’ of the 
vassals to the khan, see Rashid al-din, ed. Berezm, vir, 57, 145, 216, 223, 
998, 251, 255, 276, 277. 

12. The basic meaning of tamghà is ‘a stamp, a seal’. It was extended to 
the oppressive non-Islamic levy—originally an octroi at the gates of a town, 
and then a kind of capital levy—see Minorsky, BSOAS, x, 3, 1941, 781. In 
this verse tamghüch? seems to be the official putting a silvery hall-mark on 
gold, ie. the silver of tears on the gold of the sallow cheeks. D gives ashk-s 
al-t man and tamghā-yi surkh, ‘ with my bloodstained tears he apposed a red 
seal on my sallow cheeks’. This would change the simile by referring 16 to the 
stamping of official documents, most of which bore a red seal (al-tamgha), 
see Barthold, Turkestan, 387.1 Cf. also v. 25. According to Kami-efendi Ja‘farian 
gold was called after the Barmakid Ja‘far, cf. Gulwtàn, Book mr, story 17. 

13. Olagh is the duty of the population to provide riding animals to officials, 
see Minorsky, ‘ A soyürghal', BSOAS, rx, 4, 1939, 948. Yarāltū occurs in 
Rashid al-din, ed. Jahn, GMS, 273: ‘although at every yam there were 
500 horses, there were no two horses fat enough to be ridden by the elcAi-ys 


1 See also Wassüf, 229, on the nght given to Clungsang Buq& to appose the al-tamgha to 
the yarliqe, and Rashid al-din, ed. Jahn, GMS, 96, on the changed shape of the al-tamghà (oval 
instead of square) after the conversion of Ghazan-khan. 
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yarültü. In Mongol yáral is * an urgent business’ ; -tu is the suffix of appurten- 
ance (Turkish -lu). The approximate meaning is: ‘I shall lend my heart to 
be ridden by the hope of our meeting, in expectation that you will be out of 
the (present) stage of cruel behaviour ’. 

14. The hope expressed in 13 was destroyed by the arrival of a messenger 
who tortured the poet by the announcement that the separation was to last. 

15. Tekishmishi, or rather *ivkishmishi ‘ obeisance, standing at attention ’ 
(explained in Wassaf as muthil, see Vullers, 1, 453). Stirghadmisht instead of 
soyürghamsshi ‘to favour’. The w in sū- is a scriptio plena and of no account 
for the metre. 

16. My first impression was that the word should be read in Persian: 
*kaj-àvari, with the meaning ‘ crookedness ', but the combination of kaj with 
Gvardan is unknown. I now believe that the word is Mongolian *Awe'ur 
augmented with the Persian abstract suffix -*, i.e. ‘the habits, the behaviour 
of a *ixéz'in ^. The word must be a nomen agentis (originally the name of the 
tool, see Poppe, Grammatika, p. 91) from the stem kiče- (kicv'e-), see Poppe, 
Muqaddimat, 219, where ıt is explained in Turkish as jahd gildi, ie. ‘ made 
an effort, strove, toiled’. Our form would then refer to ‘someone exerting 
himself’. Curiously enough, the word» s كجاأ و‎ occurs in Rashid al-din, vu, 151, 
in the story of the meeting of amir Kórküz with a page (ev-oghlan) who 
announced himself as Sartàq *kijāvür (kicé’dir), to which Korküz answered 
‘and I am Korkiiz k.ja' tu (*kwe'ur)', and thereupon a violent dispute broke 
out between the two. The declaration of Sartàq must have sounded boastful . 
and overbearing and, in the light of what has been said, *kice'ur seems to have 
the meaning of ‘ striver, strict official’. Then in our case the poet’s complaint 
would be of a tribunal in which excessive rigour and stricture (kit@’ur-+) would 
be used. . 

17. From this verse onwards the ode is addressed to the patron to whom the 
poet wishes to submit his dispute with the beloved, who also seems to be no 
other person than the patron himself. There follows the full enumeration of 
the offices held by the patron. The second hemistich of 17 could not be 
deciphered: ‘Let us carry (or cut?) s.ngars.q, that they should believe (or 
should not believe ?) ’. 

18. Tabishmishi from tabish-’‘ to make peace’ is better than tā bishmishī 
kunim ‘in order that we should show mature judgment’ (*pishmtsht possibly 
as a calque of Pers. pukhtagi 1). However, bishmtsht is attested in another poem 
in C, f. 227a. Qonushmishi ‘ conversation’ (1) occurs elsewhere in Pür-i Baha 
and is better than mujadala of D and W. The construction of the verse is 
somewhat loose. 7 

19. Bilge ‘wise’. Ulugh bitikchi, a well-known official in charge of the 
special chancellery in which correspondence was in Uyghur. Bitig ‘a letter’, 
cf. Juvayni, n, 201. Bahadurî ‘ military valour’. In this case the Mongol 
titles are probably meant as exotic &ttributes of the Persian patron. 

21. The poet hyperbolically elevates his patron above his actual rank of 
sahib-divan. 

22. This verse (D and W), which apparently has been forgotten by the scribe 
of C, must be inserted at this place; otherwise the word khàvart, an obvious 
thyme, would be unrepresented in the ode. This verse with its reference to the 
sun prepares the way for v. 23. Ortag ‘companion’ is a merchant, who, in 


company with a prince or a high official, operates with the latter's money. 
As it stands, the verse suggests that the ortags, having travelled east and west, 
have brought the rising sun as a (ansug (‘rarity’). During their journey they 
travelled all the way with (or by virtue of) the patron’s title. So long as the 
dedicatee of the ode was supposed to be ‘Izz al-din Tahir (see Daulatshah) 
the hint at his title (‘izz ‘ grandeur, glory’) remained obscure, but if the ode 
was dedicated to Shams al-din Juvayni, the ortags were travelling east and west 
with shams, ‘the Sun’, and brought Khurshid (m Persian ' the Sun’) to shams. 
Kami-efendi (W), who apparently did not know the real dedicatee, was obliged 
to translate: ‘the Sun having become a companion (ortag) in your title has 
brought you tansugs from east and west’. 

23. Kiryds a8 explained in Persian dictionaries 18 ‘a palace’. Contrary 
to their mdications, the word is not Arabic but Mongolian. The term, see 
Pelliot—Hambis, 187, refers to & place where the persons penetrating into the 
palace have to leave their horses in the care of their attendants. See Secret 
history, 88 131, 229: kirias. Kozin’s edition of this text gives kilues, 1605508118٠ 
In support of this reading one can quote the frontier-post on the Soviet- 
Persian frontier (Mughan) called Kapsas, *Kilvàz. In the Russian translation 
of the corresponding passage of Rashid al-din, 1, 2, 91-2, 0. Smirnova also 
translates kritās by xononsasb (‘tethering rail’). Rashid al-din (Blochet, 
457) describes the palace (gard) which Qubilay built in Daidu (Peking) which 
had four walls: ‘the external for kiryas, the internal for the meetings of the 
amirs, the third for the kezik-bàn (guards), and the fourth for the courtiers ’. 
Wassaf, 229, interprets kwyas as rabad ‘a suburb’. Among Üljeytü's con- 
structions in Sultaniya, Hàfiz-i Abra, ed. K. Bayani, p. 9, mentions ‘a divan- 
khana (audience hall) for two thousand people, which they called kiryds’. 

24. Qulirtay is a metathesis for the well-known quriliay ‘a great convent 
of princes °. Kengäč (in Persian kangaé) is ‘ consultation ' of amirs, etc. Assuming 
that the ode was dedicated to Shams al-din Juvayni, the reason of the reference 
to the ‘kingdom of Sanjar’ may be either the greatness of Sultan Sanjar’s 
rule, or the particular link of Shams al-din with his fatherland lying on the 
border of Sanjar’s dominions in the twelfth century. 

25. Marco Polo, book m, ch. 7, describes the payze, ‘ tablets of authority ’, 
and confirms that the highest class had a lion’s head on them, see ed. Yule, 1, 
352-3. The text of C has been read accordingly. In the second hemustich 
sunquri, from sungur ‘falcon’, may refer to some special class of messengers, 
or describe the rapidity of the messenger ‘ flying like a falcon’. Cf. the story 
told by a Turkish mamlük travelling on behalf of Hulagu-khan, in G. Levi della 
Vida, Ortentalta, Iv, 34, 1935, 361: wa akhadhtu mat ‘asharata aküdish wa 
'allaqtu fi ‘ungi al-taghma, ya'ni lauh al-barid, where apparently *tamgha 
(even perhaps *al-tamgha) plays the rôle of a payze. 

26. Tutqavul, see Budagov, Sravn. slovar turestsko-tatar. nareéty, 1869, 
743 : ‘the catcher’; the reference to the roads is another confirmation that 
the tuigàvuls were road-guards. 

27. Stisyiyan is a very difficult term. Seeing that they played a rôle at 
the feasts (toy) it is likely that this is a dissimilated form for *stichtj1, from 
süjuk /süchü/suoht ° a sweet drink’. This will suit ayag ‘ goblet ’. The question 
is complicated by the fact that, among the classes of Ghàzan-khan's courtiers, 
Wassaf, 456, mentions stistinchiyan. According to Rashid al-din, ed. Jahn, 
GMS, 218, wagh and sistin were contributions from which the priests of various 
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religions were exempted. Theoretically the stistinchsyan would be collectors or 
providers of Histin, ° rations’. The word is discussed by Pelliot, ‘ Notes sur le 
Turkestan de Barthold’, in T'oung-Pao, xxvn, 1930, 37. He stresses the 
fact that the stistincht are usually mentioned together with the yamchi. In 
such a capacity the scsünoht would hardly figure at a feast. In our context, 
I still consider my first explanation of stistjt as more appropriate! The object 
compared with the moon is munghur, ‘poculum maius vini’, Vullers, n, 
1220. 

28. Büvurohi is ‘a cook’. According to the authorities quoted by Vullers, 
,كد‎ 498, shire (in turki-ys Khtia’t) ' mensa quadrangularis, cui panes, opera 
dulciaria, fructus et salinum imponuntur et qua in conviviis utuntur’. Cf. 
Budagov, 680. This meaning suits our case perfectly. However, in Rashid 
al-din, ed. Blochet, p. 483, shire refers to a writing desk. Ash-t ‘afd are the 
meals (thick soup) distributed to the people on solemn occasions. 

29. Akhtacht ‘ grooms, herdsmen of the studs’. In the second hemistich 
the critical word seems to read *malabis ‘clothing’. Malabis-« hujra might 
refer to rugs. The idea seems to be that the stables rise to the sky, where the 
rugs have to be shaken. Should we read 6,9 ملاهى‎ (1), the meaning would be 
that the grooms, in their eyrie, amuse themselves with playing some kind (1) 
of music. ١ 

30. Qushchi is ° a falconer’. Qarütqu is a rare word standing for the ‘ lure’. 
See J. E. Harding’s notes to A perfect book for keeping sparhawks (written 
about 1675), London, 1886, 44: ' Lure. Technically a bunch of feathers, or 
couple of wings tied together on a piece of leather, and weighted. Being 
garnished with raw meat, the hawk is always fed upon it. Hence, when swung 
aloft, it serves to lure the hawk back to the faleoners'. The Turkish com- 
mentator explains the word by baftara, a Persian term for such a contraption, 
see Vullers, 1, 252, explained in Turkish: qué ganadindan edüp toghan caghir- 
diglart ‘instrumentum ex plumis avium factum quo falcones et accipitres 
alliciuntur ’. The nearest form to our garaigi is found in Zenker, Dict. turc, 677, 
qaralight (7). In our verse, the falconer, for his 907597, has plucked the wings 
of the (constellation) Eagle (al-Nasr al-Ta’tr) to serve as the pluming of the 
tir-t kabütari. The latter term seems to refer to the original arrow plumed with 
pigeon feathers (gardtghti), or perhaps to hint at the swiftness of the fight of 
the arrow. 

31. Surghamisht (for soirghGmisht) ‘favours’. Qoroht ‘ archer’ (from 
Mong. gor ‘ quiver’). Koótelchi— the man in charge of a led horse (kótel) ’. 

32. The second hemistich is not quite satisfactory for a repetition of kótelchs 
just used i in v. 31 is unlikely. Dar-khori should be interpreted as ‘a suitable 
person’. [See p. 278.] 

33. C gives arandaq (?) which is unknown, or orunduq (?) ‘a chest for 
keeping things ' which is unsuitable. W bar-gashta-and andaq ü charkh chanbart 
has no sense. D (Browne) *burundug is better. Burundug is a head-rope, a 
halter to lead a camel. The meaning would be that the patron’s favourites 
are led by Heaven as if on a leash. 

34. Ydsdq is the same word as yasd, here used in the sense of punishment. 

35. The usual figure of speech (laff-u-nashr): *du-shakha for the neck, 


1 In Hafiz-i Abrü, ed. Tauer, Archiv Orienidini, vu, 1984, 447, one finds sieht for ' cup- 
bearer ’. Would this be a further simplification of the word ? 
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and kalandari for the legs. This verse is quoted in Vullers, rz, 870 (from Farhang- 
shu'ürt) where one reads du-shakha and kalandara. 

36. Arghamchi is a rope with a noose (in Russian apkan), see Rashid al-din, 
vir, 156. Chtlbur ‘a head-rope’, see Secret history, 8 131. The groom fastens 
the rope round the enemy’s neck to lead him,as a captive. D and W give 
du-chanbari (tü-chanbar?) apparently ‘a double noose’ (t). ' 

37. Ayghag ‘ a reporter, a calumniator '. 

38. Yada-isht in © must be a mis-spelling for the frequent form in -mishi : 
*yadamishi, from Turkish yadamag ‘to be needy, worn out’. Cf. Mongol 
yada-ba, ‘he became tired’, in Ibn-Muhanna (Poppe). As it stands, it is a 
Persian adjective from the Turkish verbal noun *yadaytsh. 

39. Jamghar can be both a personal Turkish name, see Tiesenhausen, 
Materials for the history of the Golden Horde (in Russian), 1884, 540, and the 
name of a place. Ibn Khurdadhbih, p. 30, mentions a Sadmghar (with ş for č ?) 
on the way from Farghana to Khujand, cf. Muqaddasi, 341. ‘The Jamghari 
prisoners’ are a puzzle, unless the reference is to some prisoners of the 
Chaghataid army captured in 668/1270, see above, v. 7. 

40. Saughat ‘a present brought from a journey’. 

41. Ürgejut (órgujüt?) is found in Rashid al-din, ed. Berezin, vm, 89: va 
ba-4sm-4 أو ركجوت‎ ba-har mardi ti-ra dah akMà dadand ‘ and, as *örkajüt, they 
gave him two geldings for each (of his) men’. Pelliot—Hambis, 241, derives 
the word from orge- (Poppe, loc. cit., 278) * to supply someone with something ’, 
although at the same place a verb órgu- is also given with the meaning ' to 
nurse, to raise '. The word is now clear but the metre would require the reading 
*órükjüt-i m‘mat. Another example of the use of *órgeyüt ıs found in Wagşaf, 
511 (spelt: wrkuju). 

42. For s.rgh.t (D ed. Browne, s.rghūt) there are two possibilities. Budagov, 
626, quotes sarghut as ‘favour, nourishment’ and explains it as né‘mat, rizq, 
in‘am. On the other hand Budagov, 626, gives sirghut, surghut ‘a last gulp’, 
cf. Radloff, rv, 546: sorqut ‘der Schluck, der Trunk, der Rest im Glase’. 
Budagov explains that the last gulp, or the last morsel, are offered as a favour 
to the youngest member at the feast, or the youngest member himself accepts 
it as a token of respect for his elders. As in v. 42 s.rgh.t is connected with the 
words ‘ to drink ' and a ‘ goblet ’ it is preferable to take *sorghut in its technical 
meaning. Kami-efendi (W) reads sharab-¢ tavüngari and explams it as the 
‘parting cup ’ offered at the end of the feast. 

43. Yarishmtishs is correct for ‘racing competitions ’. 

46. This verse is very curious as a peaceful delimitation of affairs of state 
and religion. Cf. Minorsky, ‘ Nasir al-din Tüsi on finance’, in BSOAS, x, 3, 
1941, 780, on the coexistence and amalgamation of the Shari‘at and the yasa. 

` 47, Isräāmshī in D ? is better than tsrt-misht in 0 ; $srümaq is well-known 

as ‘ to spare, to protect’. The word tengrt, as a Turkish substitute for Allah, 
is a great feat of the poet’s inventiveness and skill in ending his long gasida. 
It is as striking as *hījāvurī of his opening line. 


§ 4. PÜR-I Bana IN xus MILDER Moon 


In the collection of Pür-i Baha’s poems belonging to the British Museum 
the poet appears chiefly as a satirist, at times coarse but usually full of mordancy 


1 See also Rashid al-din, ed. Jahn (Prag), 27. 
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and amusing resource. He seems to have had great disappointments in the 
turmoil of events (dar kashákash-1 bulghaq, as he says), but at least one very 
personal poem (BM. Or, 9213, f. 63b) shows him as a lover of bucolic life enjoying 
the good things of this Earth. Like the ode on the earthquake in Nishapur, 
partly translated by E. G. Browne, l.c., this poem is written in very pure and 
fluent Persian, and as it throws a new light on Pür-i Baha’s personality, I wish 
to quote 15 as an appendix, to moderate the impression of the * Altaic ' abstruse- 
ness of some of his gastdas, which may have been the mask of a satirist 
expressing his incompatibility with the ‘new order’. Knowing the violent 
persiflage to which Pür-i Baha subjects his enemies, we may find the assurances 
of satyagraha which he gives in his shorter poem slightly exaggerated, unless 
we admit that his placidity was restricted to his own class of gentlemanly 
squires (azad-mard). No one, however, will suspect the sincerity of the catalogue 
of his affections, in which are mirrored the ideals of peaceful retirement, which 
are nostalgically cherished in all stormy epochs. 


1. Praise to God that, as long as I have existed, 
Not once did cupidity and avarice disturb me. 
2. No one, because of me, has spent a night in grief, 
No one has been afflicted by me for a day. 
3. Never have I bent my back from greed, 
Nor made my face pale out of envy. 
4. I have been the cause of no pain, 
But rather a remedy for pain. 
5. Let me not be a free (noble) man (Gzad-mard), if I have plotted, 
Or intended to plot, against a free man. 
6. I am content to sit quietly in a corner, 
Free from sorrow and exempt from blame and quarrel. 
7. I am fond of a few small things in the world, 
And when deprived of them, it is better to roll up (the carpet of) 
the story : 
8. A cheerful place, new clothes, a pleasant smell, 
A good face, a few books of wisdom and a backgammon board, 
9. A true friend, a sound of strings, a cup of wine, 
A pot of fat meat, a hot loaf and (a draught of) cold water. 
10. I shall not turn away from these, so long as I am alive, 
And if you too are a man of reason, follow my example. 
11. Drink wine and wash away the dust (of sorrow) from your life 
Before the turning vault has turned you to dust. 
12. If from the first, the earth has been the stamping ground of a man, 
In the end the earth will get him underfoot. 
13. Do not prefer ‘ credit to cash ’,1 and strive 
Not to be divorced from pleasures for a moment. 


1 i.e. the promises of Paradise to the available pleasures of this world. 


$5. List or TERMS EXPLAINED 


(References are to verses) 


abjıra 3 orgejüt 41 
akhtachi 29 ortàq 22 
al-tamgha 12 payze 25 
arandaq (?) 3 qalan 11 
arghamoh: 36 qàm 8 

&yghaq 37 gar&tqu 30 
baftara 30 qonushmishi 18 
bakhshi 8 qopehur 11 
basqaq 9 &y (quriltay) 24 
bavarchi qushchi 30 

bilge 9 S&hib-divàn 21 
bitig 19 sarghut 42 
bulghàq 6, 39 saughat 40 
bulük 2 sharab-1 tavangari 42 
burunduq 33 shira 28 

cherik 6 s.ngàrs.q 17 
chilbur 36 soyurghaimushi (surghamishi) 15, 31 
du-chanbari 36 sunquri 25 
du-shükha 35 surghut 40 

elchi 13 Büsiji 27 

hija'uri 1 süsün 27 
jsrümishI 47 tübishmishi 18 
Ja'fari (zar) 12 taghar 4 
Jamghar 39 tamghé 12, 25 
Jürdü Oris 7 tansüq 22 
kalandari 35 tekishmishi 5 
ken 24 tü-chanbari (?) 6 
kezik 28 tutgüávul 26 
kg&vuri 16 tuzghü 4 

kuryés 23 ulugh bitakchi 19 
kotelchi 31 Uzbeki I 

küch 11 yada’ ishi 38 

mal il yam, yamchi 3 
malábis 29 yaralta 13 
Margha'ul 7 yarghi 9 

mori 3 yarishmuishi 43 
munghur 27 yarligh 5 

naukar 1 yasa 5 

nerge 10 aq 34 
Niküdari 6 Yisüder 10 

non 2 zar-1 Ja fart 12 
olügh 13 


$6. PERSIAN TEXTS 
No. 1 


قصيدهٌ مغوليه پور ہا 
1 ای كرده روح با لب لعل تو نوكرى 
*معشوق ازبكى ونکار هيجاورى 
yg 2‏ نيكونى واندر بلوكك تو 
حوران هزار مرده وميران صد پری 
3 در يام نور يامجى eU‏ را 
كفت ايلجى حسن تو هی اجره مرى 
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4 *تزغوچى OU‏ بتزفو لب ترا 
SEE‏ عون aug Joe‏ ماوق 
5 در يرلغ غم تو ز بس ياساهاى سخت | 
خون شد دل ملوك ورعايا ولشكرى 
ota 6‏ زلف ترا جشم ترک تو 
بلغاق كرده مجو مغول نكودرى 
9 قار قراف تركو OL usb‏ کد 
L‏ جاردو اوروس بغارت برابری 
8 #قامان Gleb‏ تو چون OLAZ ENS‏ 
كردند مشق بر رخ تو be‏ ايغورى 
U 9‏ باسقاق عشق تو در ملكك دل نشست 
در يارعوى هجر تو برخاست داوری 
0 کردند نركه بر لب جيحون چشم من 
خيل خيال تو جو جريكك یسودری 
1 كوج و قلان خويش بديوان GR‏ تو 
| كه dle‏ دهم بمالى وگه سر بقبچوری 
2 تمغاجى غم تو زد از اشكك چشم من 
GLA‏ سم بر ورق زر جعفرى 
3 داذم الاغ دل de»‏ وصل تو 
كفم مكر زيام جفا زود بكذرى 
4 خود ايلجى هجر تو ناكاه در رسيد 
بكرفت اسب die‏ جان خواست بر سرى 
5 كردم تكشمشى لبت جان "4 بوسة 
سورغامشی GRE‏ از راه کافری 
6 جان ستدى و بوسه تلاوت Tm‏ 
در (Lb‏ کذام شبست اين كجاورى 
7 با يارغوى cole‏ اعظم درين سخن 
سنقارسق(؟) بريم بدارند باورى 


18 


19 


20 


21 


22 


23 


24 


2b 


26 


21 


28 


29 


00 


31 


تابشمشى كنم بهم لى قنشمشی Var.)‏ در (Jale‏ 
اين قصه بيش صاحب ديوان بيكسرى 
بلكا الغ بتکچی قا آن اعظم EST‏ 
دارد ره تكجى و سم بهادرى 
ای ole‏ که هست ز يرغوى حک تو 
ترک و die‏ و ERI‏ وروی و بربرى 
تو صاحب زمانی de,‏ $2 تست 
جه Cole aKT le‏ ديوان و دفترئ' 
du)‏ كشت با لقبت تا بشرق وغرب 
des‏ برد برای تو خورشيد خاورى 
اوردوى افقاب كه خوانندش آسان 
كرياس قدرتست برفعت چو بنکری 
دولت بدرگه تو قلرتاى (كذا) كرده بوذ 
كنكاج كرد وداد بتو ملكك سنجری 
حكمت Oho‏ به Byb‏ سر بشير شاه 
اندر سيط ملكك جو ايلجى سنقری 
تتغاولان عهد تو در راه تملكت 
ستند دست فتنه و جور و ستمکری 
سوسيجيان طوى تو چون داشتند اياق 
كرد clc‏ ساغرى oly‏ منتغرى 
برآ شيرة عطاى تو آش سخا ax‏ 
باورجيان بكاسة زرين مشترى 
اختاجيان خاص جلال تو میزنند 
بر OT‏ ملابس؟) حجره بر آخرى 
قوشچی C^‏ نو ز هر قراتقوى 
بر كند بال نسر OL.‏ كبوترى 
UL‏ بدولت تو كه سرغامشی کی 
| قرجيت خسروى و كتلجيت قيصرى 
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8 آصف كه بذ Odie pig‏ روزكار 
بعهد دولتت بكتل جيت (كذا) در خورى 

3 هر كش عنايت تو اغرلامشی LS‏ 
برس AS‏ ارندق ( “برندق) [اين] جرخ جنبرى 

4 وانکس كه او رسيد به ياساق قهر تو 
در خاكك قهر خشت لحد كردش اخكرى 

5 بر كردن عالف وبر ياى دشمنت 
نكبت كند دوشاخى (*دوشاخه) ومحنت كلندرى 

6 اختاجى سياستت آرتمجى اجل 
; در كردن علوى تو بندد بجلبرى 

is dla Ol 3 jg cho Glut 37 
كين دولتيست تازه نه كاريست سرسرى‎ 

8 پور ما دعاجى درگاه دولتت است 
یادایشی شذست غم أو می خورى 

9 ماندست در كشاكش بلغاق رورّكار 
فى بركك و لى نوا جو obel‏ جمغرى 

0 سوغات حضرت تو فرستاذم اين دعا 
ياذش مكر be‏ عاطر در dl‏ 

4 كر دولتت اركجت نعمت فرستذش 
از راه لطت و مكرمت و بنده يرورى 

2 نوشذ مكر ز سرغت انعام عام تو 
در wb‏ خشش تواياق توانکری 

3 يارشمشى كند جو کی تربيت ورا 
در نظم با نظای و قطبى (*قطران) وعنصرى 

44 هركز نكفته اند درين اصطلاح شعر 
wr‏ و eM‏ و ندر وانورى 

5 نشنوده است در عرب و در عجم کسی 
زین سان j Ho‏ معزى و محترى 


POLYPHEMUS AND TEPEGOZ 
By C. S. 1 


In memoriam R. M. Dawkins et E. Rossi, obierunt 1955 


HE story of Tepegóz is the eighth of the twelve surviving tales of the 
medieval Turkish cycle of Dede Korkut. In language and style it is 
uniform with the remainder of the cycle, but in character it differs considerably, 
being composed largely of incidents common to the folktales of many peoples. 
Its most striking feature, and the one which has attracted most attention, 
is the variant of the story of Polyphemus which it contains. But besides this 
the story has a peculiar interest of its own. It is not a mere chance retelling 
of an old tale. Its narrative has been based upon a traditional wording which 
goes back to a time before the various incidents, of independent origin, were 
welded together in the present complex story. In some parts the old text 
has been retained so exactly that many of the junctures and sutures are clearly 
visible. We are thus provided with a rare opportunity to examine the growth 
‘of a folktale, an opportunity which is not to be missed. The tale presents two 
' distinct sets of structural problems, which are discussed in this paper in separate 
analytical studies: (1) The Polyphemus episode in relation to its setting 
in the tale; (2) The general structure of the tale. It is not proposed to discuss 
the details of the Polyphemus episode or its possible relationship to the story 
in the Odyssey. There is, however, a crucial point in the setting of this episode 
which compels us to devote some attention to the wider issues of the 
Polyphemus problem. 
The Polyphemus controversy, which still continues, may be said to have 
* begun with the discovery of the Dede Korkut text a century and a half ago. 
The first investigator, H. F. von Diez, made a carefully detailed comparison 
of the Turkish version with the Homeric story.! He concluded that the Turkish 
tale represented the original form of the myth, and that the story in the Odyssey 
was an excerpt from this, obtained perhaps from some ancient proto-Oghuzian 
tribe. The next step was made by Wilhelm Grimm in a celebrated study 
published in 1857, Die Sage von Polyphem,* in which he made use of von Diez's 
version of Tepegóz and nine other folktale variants (including those in the 
medieval Dolopathos 5 and the Arabian Nights) He did not regard von Diez's 
theory with favour, but he believed that (i) the story of Polyphemus was 
a later insertion in the narrative of the Odyssey, and (ii) the folktales could 
not have been derived from the Odyssey, but must have descended from 


1 H. F. von Diez, Denkwurdigkeiten von Asten, 11, Berlin und Halle, 1815. 
* First publshed in Abhandlungen der Kónigl. Akad. der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, 1867, 
reprinted in W. Grimm, Kleinere Schriften, 1v, 1887. 
* Grimm used the old French veraion of this work ; the Latin text had not yet been discovered. 
(References in a later footnote.) 
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another source. Since hus time numerous folktale variants have been collected 
from oral tradition in many countries, from Scotland to Turkistan. More 
than 120 are given by O. Hackman in his book Die Polyphemsage in der 
Volksüberlieferung, Helsingfors, 1904, with a classification and comparative 
study. Hackman is a follower of Grimm. A dissentient voice is that of A. van 
Gennep, in his review of Hackman’s book (printed in Religions, moeurs et 
légendes, Paris, 1908). This writer takes the common-sense view that it is 
impossible to leap over the centuries from the modern and medieval folktales 
to pre-Homeric times ; and he suggests that probably all the modern versions 
have their ultimate source in the Odyssey.? Grimm has a strong partisan 
in the latest contributor to the subject, Professor D. Page (The Homeric 
Odyssey, Oxford, 1955), whose version of the theory is that the Homeric story 
cannot be the source of the folktales ; that these are descended from an earlier 
version (which existed in more than one form), from which the Homeric tale 
also was derived, but with additions from other sources. But Page overstates 
the case, and many of the judgments which he passes upon incidents in the 
Homeric story are open to serious objections. The truth is that the theory of 
Grimm and his followers rests upon very insecure foundations. In the criticism 
of Book rx of the Odyssey the use of the folktale variants has produced confusion 
and misunderstanding. As a folklore study, on the other hand, nothing could 
be more instructive than the investigation of this widely scattered family 
of folktale variants. 

Hackman’s classification of the types is based upon variations in the major 
incidents. He evolved the following formula 3 :— 


I. The Blinding : 
(a) in a manner similar to that in the Odyssey, except that the 
instrument used was an iron spit, not a stake ; 
عه‎ (b) by & subterfuge (especially by means of ه‎ poison, or melted 


B lead). 
II. The Escape : 
(a) by clingmg to the under side of a sheep, as in the Odyssey ; 
(b) by slaughtering a sheep or other animal, and using its pelt as a 
disguise. 
111. The Ring Episode, with variants; this is absent from the Homeric 
story. 


The ‘complete form’ of the story (according to Hackman) is represented by 
the versions containing all three mcidents in one variation or another; but 


1 The whole material known up to 1918 ıs listed by Bolte and Pohvka, Anmerkungen, 1i 
374-8. 
2 Page mentions another dissenter. K. Meuli, Odyssee u. Argonautika, Berlin, 1921. I have 
not seen this book. 

5 1 have taken the liberty of amending Hackman’s formula. In his mam classification 
(161 sqq.) he accidentally omitted the Homeric mode of escape, which does occur in some of the 
tales. He later (171-2) distinguishes the two methods as IIa and IIb. 


و 
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there is a considerable body of versions which lack the ring incident. The 
story of Tepegöz is a variant of the ‘complete form’, belonging to the type 
Ia-IIb-III, but its ring incident differs greatly from the standard pattern. 
In the medieval Latin version in Dolopathos * (type Ib-IIb-IIT) the ring incident 
is briefly as follows: After escaping, the hero (who in this tale is a robber) 
began to taunt the giant. The giant offered him a gold ring, as a gift, saying 
that it was not fitting that he should be allowed to go away unrewarded by 
80 great a man as himself. The robber put the ring upon his finger, but immedi- 
ately found himself compelled by its magic to shout out repeatedly ‘ Here 
Iam’. The giant, thus informed of the robber’s whereabouts, rushed after 
him. The robber tried to throw away the ring, but found that he could not 
remove it from his finger ; and in order to save himself he had to bite off (vl. cut 
off) the whole finger. (In some versions it is the ring which cries out ‘ Here 
Tam’; and some tales have another object instead of the ring, more especially 
a sword or axe.) This offer of the magic ring in Dolopathos is a very close 
parallel to the offer of a ‘ guest-gift ’ by the blinded Polyphemus in the Odyssey, 
and this fact has caused it to be accepted as a genuine survival from antiquity. 
Grimm was greatly impressed by the suitability of this incident in its context 
in the story. 

In the tale of Tepegóz the ring incident lacks the ‘ Here I am’ detail, and 
instead of being an isolated incident it is one of a whole series of escapes. It 
is possible that it is simply & corruption of the common form, adapted for the 
purposes of the story. On the other hand it is capable of an interpretation very 
different from that of the Homeric ' guest-gift'. This is interesting, for it 
suggests that there may be elements in the Polyphemus tradition which do 
not appear on the surface. In my analysis I have confined myself strictly to 
the Turkish tale, avoiding comparisons with other variants, in order to see what 
could be learned from this text alone. 

In working on this tale I have used all the three principal editions of the 
Dede Korkut text :— 

1. Kilish Rifat, Kstab- Dede Korkud, Stamboul, 1332,? in Arabic characters, 
from photographs of the Berlin transcript (made by von Diez) of the Dresden 
MS. This work was an important step in the establishing of the text; it 
contains many good corrections, and a few unnecessary ones. 

2. Orhan Saik Gókyay, Dede Korkut, Stamboul, 1938, in Latin characters. 
This edition was based almost entirely upon the preceding one, but the text : 
was collated with photographs of the Dresden MS. This editor of course had 
the added difficulty of deciding what sounds were represented by the spelling 
in Arabic letters. He has added a valuable introduction. 

3. Ettore Rossi, Il * Kitab-ı Dede Qorqut?, Roma, 1952. The text published 

1 Johanms de Alta Silva Dolopathos, swe de rege et septem sapientibus, edited by H. Oesterley, 
Strasbourg, 1873, and again by A. Hilka, in Sammlung maitellalesnyscher Texte, 5, Heidelberg. 
1913. This work was written between the years 1184 and 1212. A metrical French vermon, 


Li romans de Dolopathos, was composed. between 1222 and 1228; it was edited by C. Brunet 
and A. de Montaiglon, Paris, 1856. 21.6. 1916. 
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in this edition is a facsimile of the Vatican MS discovered by the editor 
(announced in an article in 1950), which contains six of the twelve tales. It is 
accompanied by a completa translation of the whole cycle, the rendering of the 
six tales missing in the Vatican MS being made from the Dresden text. There is 
also a very important introduction. The Vatican MS lacks the Tepegöz story, 
and Rossi gives no Turkish text of it ; but his translation of the Dresden text is 
accompanied by critical nctes and has the value of a separate edition. 

In addition to these works I have also to record indebtedness to the following 
book: Walter Ruben, Ozean der Márchenstróme, Teil ı1 : Die 25 Erzählungen des 
Damons. (FF Communications, No. 133.) Helsinki, 1944. This contains 
synopses of the Dede Korkut stories, with careful commentary upon the various 
motifs and incidents from the point of view of comparative folklore, and & 
wealth of reference. 

In the analysis of the story particular attention is given to disunity and 
incoherence in the narrative, discrepancies in the incidents, and breaks in the 
plot. In these matters an important factor is the reliability of the text. Unfortu- 
nately it is far from being & satisfactory one. It is sometimes obscure in itself, 
and it has come to us through the medium of a single MS of rather poor quality, 
with many errors. The chief danger, from the point of view of the present study, 
is the possibility that breaks and abrupt changes in the narrative, upon which 
inferences are based, may have been caused by omissions or transpositions 
due to the copyist. It is a drawback which we must accept, for this is the only 
text we have and we must make the best of it; but it increases the element of 
uncertainty in this curious and uncertain tale. 

A few remarks will be necessary in order to introduce the tale to readers 
not acquainted with the Turkish original. 

The Dede Korkut stories consist of prose narrative with considerable sections 
in a kind of irregular verse. These verse passages vary in quality and to some 
extent in kind. Some seem really to have been composed as verse, while others 
sound more like ‘rhetoric’; in general one might describe them as 
‘dithyrhambic’, perhaps. The prose is brief and condensed. The whole 
narrative, verse and prose alike, is:cast in a traditional story-telling style, 
with many stock phrases, verbal jingles, and characteristic motifs. These 
give the book its strongly individual atmosphere. They also give the whole 
text a certain linguistic uniformity, which tends to conceal its irregularities 
and inconsistencies. I make no attempt to reproduce these features in the 
abridged version of the tale which I present here. This has been designed 
especially to bring out the essential structure of the story. For a full translation 
the reader is referred to Rossi’s edition, mentioned above. In my version the 
passages of most importance in the study of the Polyphemus problem (sections 
11-18) are given in full; but I must observe that this version is only intended 
as a guide to the analysis, which of course is based entirely upon the Turkish 
text. I must also caution the reader against the synopses of the story so far 
used in the Polyphemus controversy. These are all derived from the very 
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inaccurate version of von Diez. They are distorted and incomplete, and give 
a false impression of the tale.! 


THE STORY 


[The story of Tepegöz is complete in itself. The only previous information 
necessary for those not familiar with the Dede Korkut cycle is as follows. 
Bayundur Khan is the paramount chief of the Oghuz, who are nomads. He 
has under him lesser chiefs, heads of septs, and one of these, Kazan Beg, is 
his vizier or principal minister. Uruz, father of Basat, is also one of Bayundur's 
subsidiary chiefs. The aged Dede Korkut, whose name is given to the whole 
cycle of legends, is the official wise man or elder of the tribe. His office is partly 
priestly in character; for example, it is he who bestows names upon the 
young men when they have proved themselves by deeds of valour. He is the 
tribe’s counsellor and authority on observances, and is sometimes entrusted 
with difficult transactions.] 

1. The Oghuz were victims of a surprise attack by unnamed enemies. 
They fled in disorder, and in the flight the infant son of Uruz fell and was left 
behind. A lion carried him off and fed him. He grew up like a lion-cub. Some 
time later he was found by people of the tribe and taken to his father’s dwelling, 
but he escaped and returned to the lion’s lair. However, he was recaptured ; 
and this time Dede Korkut gave him counsel, telling him that he was a human 
being and should act like one; he must become a good horseman and compete 
with the young men in their sports. He added these words: ‘ Your brother’s 
name is Kayan Selgiik, let yours be Basat. I have given you your name; 
may God give you years’. 

2. The Oghuz set out on the annual migration to the summer pastures. 
The first to set out was always a shepherd belonging to Uruz. This shepherd 
came to a certain famous fountain, where he suddenly saw a group of fairies 
flying through the air, wing to wing. He flung his shepherd’s cloak over them 
like a net, and caught one. He made her lie with him. As she was about to 
fly away the fairy said, ‘Shepherd, you have left something in trust with me. 
Come in a year’s time and receive it. But you have brought ruin upon the 
Oghuz’. 

3. The next year when the shepherd came to the same place he found a 
strange gleaming bundle on the ground. The fairy appeared and spoke the same 
words as before. The shepherd cautiously shot stones at the bundle with his 

sling. Each time it was hit it grew in size, The shepherd took fright, and left 
the bundle and went after his sheep. 


1 Examples of von Diez’s inaccuracies are given 1n Gokyay’s introduction. From von Diez 
the story passed to W. Grimm (op. cit.), and from him to Hackman (op. oit.). There are two 
synopses in English, both based on Grimm: (i) Merry and Riddell, Homer's Odyssey, Oxford, 
1876 (2nd edn., 1886), vol. 1, appendix rr; (ii) Sir J. G. Frazer, Apollodorus (Loeb edn.), 1921, 
appendix xu. This valuable appendix of Frazer's contains 36 Polyphemus variants and many 
useful references. Unfortunately his version of the Tepegoz story is rather remote from the 
original. . 
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4. At that moment Bayundur Khan arrived at the spot, riding for pleasure 
accompanied by his begs. They caught sight of the strange bundle, and halted. 
A young man dismounted and kicked it. The bundle increased in size. Others 
did the same, and each time the bundle grew larger. Finally Uruz dismounted 
and kicked it, and in doing so he struck it with his spur. It split open, and 
a male child emerged; the child was of human shape, but had a single eye 
on the top of his head. 

5. Uruz begged Bayundur Khan to let him keep the child, to bring him 
up with his son Basat. The wish was granted. The child grew, but he sucked 
مع‎ voraciously that he killed his nurses, and so they had to feed him with a 
cauldron full of milk each day. As he grew up he began to treat the other 
children very savagely, eating their noses and ears. No scolding or beating 
had any effect, and in the end Uruz turned him out of doors. 

6. The fairy mother now appeared and set a ring upon Tepegóz's finger, to 
protect him against arrows and swords. 

7. Tepegóz went off to a mountainous place and began to live as a robber. 
Some men were dispatched to deal with him, but their arrows, swords, and 
lances had no effect. He was now a cannibal. He ate the shepherds of the 
district, and then began to eat people of the Oghuz tribe. The Oghuz gathered 
and marched against him. Tepegóz saw them, and tore up a tree by the roots 
and flung it at them, killing 50 or 60 men. In the fighting that followed some 
famous warriors were killed or wounded by Tepegöz. Among the dead was 
Kayan Selcük, son of Uruz and elder brother of Basat. The Oghuz fled in 
panic. Tepegoz cut off their retreat and frustrated all ther attempts to get 
away, so that they had to halt where they were. 

8. The Oghuz sent Dede Korkut to treat with Tepegóz. The giant demanded 
60 men a day for food. Dede Korkut said that this would destroy the whole 
population, and instead offered two men and 500 sheep. Tepegoz agreed, 
with the addition that two men should be sent to serve him as cooks. The 
Oghuz had to accept these conditions. Sons were taken from each family 
in turn, and sent to Tepegöz. 

9. A certain family had two sons. First one was taken, then the turn came 
for the other to go. 

Now during all this time Basat had been away fighting, and kmew nothing 
of what was happening. He happened to come to the region where this family 
lived. 

In her great grief the young man’s mother decided to go and seek Basat, 
in the hope that he would give her a captive from the wars to send instead of 
her son. She found Basat and related all that had occurred. Basat gave her 
a captive, and then returned home, being joyfully received first by his father 
and then by his mother. He then announced his intention of going himself 
against Tepegóz to exact vengeance for his brother's death. His father and the 
vizier Kazan tried in vain to dissuade him. He took his sword and his bow 
and arrows, and set out. 
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10. Basat came to the rock of Salakhana, and there he saw Tepegöz lying 
on his back sunning himself. He shot two arrows at the giant, but they shattered 
on striking his body ; and the only effect upon Tepegóz was to make him call 
out to the two cooks that the flies were a nuisance. Basat shot a third arrow, 
which was also shattered, but this time Tepegöz caught sight of one of the frag- 
ments. He leapt up and saw Basat, and broke out into roars of laughter, 
shouting to the cooks that another juicy lamb had come from the Oghuz. 
He carried Basat off to his lair and deposited him in the leg of his jack-boot. 
He then told the cooks that they were to roast Basat on the spit for his afternoon 
meal, and with that he went to sleep again. Basat still had his sword, and with 
it he slit the side of the boot and escaped. 

11. Basat said to the cooks: ‘ Tell me, my good men, how can this creature 
be killed ?' They replied : ‘ We do not know; the only soft place in his body 
is his eye’. Basat crept up to the giant’s eye and raised the eyelid. He saw 
that the eye was indeed soft. He said : ‘My good men, put a spit? in the 
fire to get hot’. They did so. When the spit was hot Basat took hold of ıt, 
invoked Muhammed, and drove it into the giant’s eye with such force that the 
eye was destroyed. 

12. Tepegöz roared and bellowed in anguish, so that the mountains and 
rocks re-echoed. Basat leapt into the cavern among the sheep. Tepegöz 
realized that Basat was in the cavern, so he stationed himself at the entrance 
with his legs astride, one on each side of the opening. He then called out: 
* O he-goats, leaders of the flock, come and pass, one by one’. The he-goats 
passed in turn, and Tepegóz felt the head of each as it passed. ‘O lambs’, 
the giant cried again, ‘ and you, O white-faced ram, my pride, come and pass’. 
One ram rose from the place where it lay, stretched itself, and moved off. 


1 The word which I have rendered ‘ spit ’ is read by Gokyay as suņulugi. He was evidently 
doubtful of the reading, for he gives at the bottom of the page the spelling in the original: 
HS. Supülugi would be the definite accusative of a noun e&güluk(-lik), which I cannot 
trace. Styt is a lance or spear; suguluk would logically be a place or receptacle for keeping 
spears (which is impossible here), but it might conceivably be used of a spear-haft. In that case 
the phrase would mean ' put the spear-haft ın the fire ’—for grammatically the noun must be 
definite. This does not sut the context, for there has been no previous mention of any spear- 
haft. It seems probable therefore that سوکلی‎ 18 to be read suğlekt, from oovyAdkt, dimmutive of 
covyAl (aovBM), ‘spit’. This word was used in Old Ott. in the form sujh, with back vowels 
(Heltmi's dictionary, sub يلسك‎ pelesg; the word is variously spelt صوغلل‎ and Jy m two 
MSS in my possession, See also Tarama sózlujfu, I and rı, under suglu). The frontalized form 
s&jlek: may perhaps be due to the termination -dx of the Greek word. I am fairly confident 
about this conjecture : the two men with whom Basat was conversing were cooks, and there were 
spits at hand. The use of this Greek loanword قد‎ not to be taken as evidence for a Greek 
original of the text; it was clearly part of the current vocabulary of Old Ottoman.—The word 
coufAt occurs as far back as Sudas. 

3 In the original the word I have rendered as ‘ moved off’ is spelt stpm. Gokyay has read 
this as séndi, and in a footnote he suggesta sevsndi. Neither of these will do. I think the word is 
probably saeind: (savunds). This verb 18 not recorded in T'arama sózluju, but ıt is a logical forma- 
tion from the root aav-, and it would be comparable to other derivatives of the same root (e.g. 
savulmak) in Old Ottoman but it is possible that (sig is a corruption of سولدى‎ savulds. Rossi 
makes a different suggestion. 
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Basat immediately fell upon this ram, and slaughtered it and skinned it, without 
detaching the head and tail from the skm. He then covered himself with 
the skin, and advanced and came before Tepegóz. The giant guessed that 
Basat was inside the skin, and he said: ‘O white-faced ram, you found out 
what part of me had to be attacked to bring about my ruin. I shall strike you 
against the cavern wall so hard that the cavern will be greased with the fat of 
your tail’. Basat pushed the ram's head forward into the giant’s hand. Tepegöz 
seized it firmly by the horns and jerked it upwards. The horns and skin came 
away in his hand, and Basat slipped out between his legs and escaped from the 
cave. ‘Have you saved yourself?’ asked the giant. ‘God has saved me’, 
said Basat. 

13. Tepegöz said to Basat: ‘ Take this ring 1 and wear it, so that you will 
be safe from arrows and swords’. Basat did so. ‘Have you put it on your 
finger?’ ‘I have’, said Basat. The giant then rushed at him? and smote 
at him with his sword.? Basat leapt aside and stood out of reach. He saw that 
the ring was no longer on his finger, but was lying on the ground by the giant’s 
foot. ‘Have you saved yourself?’ asked the giant. ‘God has saved me’, 
said Basat. 

14. Tepegöz said: ‘Do you see that tower? It has my treasure inside it. 
Go and seal it up, so that the cooks may not steal the treasure’. Basat went 
into the tower, where he saw heaps of gold and silver money. ‘ Are you inside 1 ' 
asked Tepegöz. ‘I am’, replied Basat. ‘Then I'll strike it such a blow that 
you and the tower together will be scattered to the winds’, said the giant. 
Basat said, ‘La طقلا‎ illa’llah, Muhammed resûl Allah’. Immediately the 
walls of the tower split and seven doors appeared in them, through one of 
which Basat escaped. Tepegöz buffeted 4 the tower with such violence that 
it fell to the ground. ‘ Have you saved yourself?’ he asked. ‘ God has saved 
me’, said Basat. ‘ Evidently there's no way of killing you’, said the giant. 

15. Tepegöz said: ‘In yonder cave there are two swords, one with a 
scabbard and one without. The scabbardless sword will cut off my head. Go 
and fetch it, and cut my head off’. Basat went to the entrance of the cave. 


1 Al gol yuzugi, barmajuya tak. Kilisli Rifat and Gokyay consider this sentence incomplete, 
and insert barmajumdaki (more correctly -dags) before yuzugi: ‘take this ring which ts on my 
jinger’. This seems to me very unhkely. 

3 The text has Basatuy tizersne kods, which can hardly be right. I would change kods to 
koyulds ; the phrase uzerine koyulds occurs elsewhere in the text, e.g. ın the story of the plundering 
of the home of Salur Kazan. 

3 The wording here suggests that there may be an omission. The text has hangerile çaldı 
kesds, which means that he smote and cuf. But out what? Rossi has noticed this point, and 
suggests that the blow cut off Basat’s finger, 1.e. the one which held the nng. This does not 
agree with the function of the ring in this tale. It is interesting that in some of the variante of 
the folktale (e.g. that in Dolopathos), Basat bites or cuts off his own finger, but the circumstances 
are different. : : 

4 Here the MS has قاجدى‎ whioh is impossible. Kilsli Rifat and Gokyay read صارصدى‎ 
aarsds ‘shook’. I have little doubt that it should be قاقدى‎ kakds (or قاخدى‎ kajds) ‘pushed’ or 
‘struck ’. 
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He saw a scabbardless sword suspended on a chain, and the sword was in 
continual motion, going up and down. He thought it best not to touch the 
sword without first making sure that it was safe to do so. He drew his own 
sword and held it to the moving scabbardless sword: his own sword was cut 
in two. He then tried the same experiment with a tree trunk, and that also 
was shorn in two. So he took bow and arrow and shot at the chain which held 
the sword. The sword fell down, and plunged into the ground. Basat drew it 
out and sheathed it in his own scabbard, gripping the hilt tight with his hand. 
Then he went back to Tepegóz. ' Aren't you dead yet?’ asked the giant. 
‘God has saved me’, said Basat. ‘ Evidently there's no way of killing you’, 
said the giant. 

16. Tepegöz then lamented for his blindness, and called curses upon Basat. 
He asked Basat his name and lineage. When Basat told him who he was, 
Tepegóz exclaimed that they were brothers, and begged to be spared. Basat 
replied that he would not spare him, for he had brought grief to his father and 
killed his brother. After further laments on the part of Tepegöz, Basat forced 
him to his knees like a bull camel, and slew him with his own sword. 

Basat sent the two cooks to give the good news to the Oghuz. The tale 
ends with Dede Korkut calling down blessings upon the hero. 


Tar Name ‘TEPEGÖZ’ 


Before commencing the analysis of the tale I want to make some remarks 
about the word Tepegòz itself. 

The name Tepegöz (or, to give it its old form, Depegóz) appears to have 
been accepted without challenge as a genuine Turkish appellation. This is not 
surprising, for it looks like a very obvious combination of tepe (depe) ‘top’ 
and goz ‘eye’, and therefore a reasonable name for a monster with an eye in 
the top of his head. Nevertheless it is a strange and outlandish formation, 
which should provoke mistrust. If I may so express it, it is too original to be 
true. One has grounds for suspecting that it may be either a corruption of 
some earlier name or a borrowing from a non-Turkish source. 

The form of the Turkish word is consistent with a Greek derivation, and 
my belief is that it has come into Turkish from Greek folklore. Among the 
ogres and monsters of the Greek popular traditions are the caparrdanyou, 
giants 40 cubits high (capdyra > recoapdxorra ‘forty’, «ífjxvs ‘cubit ’).? 
I suggest that this name capavrdr xos, sarandápshos, is the origin of depegóz. 
The Greek word has been truncated, losing the two syllables preceding the 
accented syllable, and thus being reduced to dépifos. From this form to 
depegóüz is a short step, in complete accord with the phonology of loan-words 


1 M8 ,قرداشلر‎ emended to قرداشز‎ by Kalish Rifat, given as kardapz by Gókyay (ıt should be 
kardaguz). Y think we ought to read j 15133 kardaglaruz, which is a slighter emendation. The 
suffix -ler would be impossible in such cases in modern Turkish, but m Old Ott. ıt does occur. 

2 A general account of Greek giants is given by S. Kiriakidhis (Kymakides), 'EAAqvuc) 
Aaoypadía : Mépos A’: Tà pryucîa rot Aóyov, Athens, 1922. 
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in Turkish; and the shift of the stress to the final syllable, depegoz, is an 
inevitable result of the rationalization of the word as a compound with Turkish 
components, depe and góz. 

But although this derivation seems probable to me I have to confess that 
I cannot prove it; and for this reason I have not based any inferences upon it 
in my study of the Turkish folktale. I will, however, mention one further point. 
The Greek word capavrdanyos is not a proper name applied to a particular 
giant, but a generic term for a monstrous being in human shape, of enormous 
proportions—in fact what we commonly understand by the word ' giant’. 
In the case of the Turkish giant of the Dede Korkut story it is usual to` 
regard T'epegóz as his personal name ; and I have followed this practice in this 
paper. This is natural, because we know of no other giant so called. But it is 
to be remarked that there 1s no single place in the Dede Korkut story where 
*'Tepegóz' is necessarily a personal name; and in fact the circumstances in 
which the word is introduced into the text rather suggest that it was a generic 
term. At the end of the account of his birth there is a sentence describing 
his appearance, which states that he was of human shape, and adds depesinde 
bir gózw var—a description which merely uses the components of the Turkish 
name, and appears to mean that he had a single eye on the top of his head. 
After this point he is always referred to as Depegoz, but there is no mention 
of anyone giving him this name. That the bestowal of the name should be passed 
over tacitly is strange. If, on the other hand, we regard the word as a generic 
term, 06226902 and not Depegóz, this difficulty disappears. 1 

It is worth adding that the name Tepegöz has been borrowed (or re-borrowed) 
by Greek folklore, in the forms Terexrééns and Tezexdns, and that in two of 
the Greek tales recorded there is not one of these giants but a multitude—in 
one case 15 families, in the other a whole army.+ 


TABLE OF INCIDENTS 


The following brief tabulation of the incidents of the story may be found 
helpful. It corresponds to the sections of the narrative given above. This 
division into incidents is partly arbitrary ; it is designed to bring the structure — . 
of the tale into relef. 

1. Boyhood of Basat. 

. The shepherd and the fairy. 

. Birth of Tepegöz, first part: the shepherd. 

. Birth of Tepegóz, second part: Uruz. 

. Adoption of Tepegóz by Uruz, and his expulsion. 

. The fairy's magic ring. 

. Tepegöz overcomes the Oghuz. 

. The Oghuz ask for terms, and promise to send victims. 


on hm Ct m جم كع‎ 


1 See R. M. Dawkins, More Greek folktales, Oxford, 1955, chapter 4. 
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9. The suppliant woman : Basat learns of his brother’s death and sets out 
to avenge him. 
10. Basat tries to shoot Tepegöz, is captured but escapes. 
11. Basat blinds Tepegöz. 
12. The sheepskin incident : 1st escape in sertes. 
13. The ring incident: 2nd escape in series. 
14. The tower incident : 3rd escape in series. 
15. The magic sword incident : 4th escape in series. 
16. Conclusion : Basat kills Tepegöz. 


I. Tar PoLyennmos EPISODE AND THE ESOAPE SERIES 


The Polyphemus episode, comprising the two incidents of the blinding 
of the giant and the escape of the hero under a ram’s skin, may be regarded 
as the central feature of the main tale. In the present version the two incidents 
are separate, but the second is linked structurally with the three incidents 
which follow, to form a series. We shall therefore take this portion of the 
tale as a whole, and discuss it from two aspects : (i) the relationship of the 
Polyphemus episode to its immediate setting, and (ii) structural features of 
this portion of the tale which may have been caused by the presence of this 
episode. The following points will be considered :— 


1. An inconsistency occurs in the properties attributed to the magic ring. 

2. There is a complete break between the two incidents of the Poly- 
phemus episode. 

3. The ring incident (second escape) هذ‎ complete nonsense. 

4. The escape series lacks cohesion. 

D. The escape series is unusually long. 


1. The magic ring first enters the story in section 6 (which is almost 
certainly an interpolation, for it is inserted very abruptly into the narrative). 
It gives its wearer protection against swords and arrows (also, it seems, against 
spears), and the incidents of the failure of the Oghuz to injure the giant (7), 
and the similar failure of Basat’s arrows (10), agree with this well enough. 
But the manner of the blinding of the giant in the Polyphemus episode (11) 
does not agree with it. When Basat escaped from the jack-boot and in his 
perplexity asked the cooks how the giant could be killed, munuy ölüm: 
nedendiir, their reply was that they did not know; all they could say was 
that the only part of him which was soft and vulnerable was his eye—gózinden 
gayrı yirde et yokdur, literally ‘ there is no flesh anywhere apart from his eye °- 
In other words, his whole body was horny and impervious, except his eye. 
Now the magical protection of the ring must be presumed to extend to the 
whole body including the eye ; and any incompleteness of the magical protection 
would have to be of the Balder type, in which the enchantment provides 


re 
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protection against all the ordinary weapons but does not allow for some unex- 
pected and unlikely instrument. This would certainly be consistent with the 


use of the spit, but it is not consistent with the wording of the narrative. ; 


The statement of the cooks could only agree with incomplete protection of. 
the Siegfried type; not protection against specified weapons, but protection’ 
of the whole body generally except for some accidentally neglected spot—in ` 


this case the eye. But there is no hint of this in the text. The truth is that in ` 


the Polyphemus episode the ring has been left entirely out of account. In this 
part of the tale there is no magical protection, complete or incomplete, and the 
impenetrability of the giant’s body is accepted simply as an attribute of his 

2. In the Tepegóz story the two incidents of the Polyphemus episode 
do not have the necessary connexion which exists in the Homeric tale. In 
the Odyssey it is essential for the escape of the men that the giant shall not 
be killed, for in that case they would never be able to get out of the cave. 
No one but he can remove the boulder that blocks the entrance. The blinding 
is therefore a necessary device leading up to the escape, and the two incidents 
are interlocked into a single plot. In the Tepegóz story the incidents are 
completely separated. Not only is there no mention of any boulder, but Basat 
is not even inside the cave when he blinds the giant. This is a much weaker 
use of the material than in the Homeric story. 

3. The second escape, the ring incident (section 13), which immediately 
follows the Polyphemus episode, is nonsense. It consists of the following 
details :— 


(i) The blinded giant, who is attempting to kill Basat, gives him the ring 
and tells him to wear 1t, so that he will be safe from swords and arrows. 
Having thus ensured that the hero will be immune, he draws his sword 
and tries to kill him with it. 

(ii) Although blind, Tepegóz is able to rush at the hero and aim a blow 
at him. 

(ui) When Basat evades the blow the ring is suddenly seen to be on the 
ground at the giant’s feet. 


The first of these details is a gross absurdity, and the third has no relevance 
to the story as it stands in the text. 

4. The escape series lacks cohesion. The several incidents are isolated and 
inconsequential. Each begins with the giant giving an order to Basat, with 
which he tamely and without reason complies. Why ? The inference must be 
that these incidents have all been distorted for some reason. Alteration is 
in fact apparent in the tower incident (14), which has been given an Islamic 
colouring. (The recital of the formula of witness by heroes when in difficulties 
is not unusual in the Perso-Turkish romances.) 

5. The escape series is unusually long. In folktale construction the pre- 
ponderating form is the familiar series of three terms, a crescendo of crises of 
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which the third is the climax. In the present instance the series could either 
include the denouement, i.e. the killing of the giant, or it could be independent 
of it. In the latter case we should have three escapes, in the former only two— 
the series being : first escape, second escape, death of giant. But in the story 
as we have it there are four escapes, which is at least one too many. It is true 
that the series of three is not invariable, and that four terms are sometimes 
found ; but the departure from the usual number is at least a suspicious circum- 
stance." One’s suspicions are greatly increased when one compares the first 
escape with the other three. Not only does it differ from the others slightly 
in pattern, in that it is not introduced by a command from Tepegöz to Basat, 
but it also differs very much in atmosphere. It belongs to an entirely different 
world from that of the common folktale motifs of the ring, the tower, and the 
enchanted sword. 


I. Relationship of the Polyphemus episode to tis setting 

Concerning the relationship of the Polyphemus episode to the remainder 
of the story three theories might be advanced: (i) that the episode is an 
integral part of the tale, (ii) that a suitable tale has been compiled around it, 
and (iii) that it has been inserted into an already existing tale. We shall not 
spend time upon the first two suppositions, which are untenable. Neither of 
them helps to explain the difficulties in the text. These can only be explained 
rationally on the third supposition, that the Polyphemus episode is an 
interpolation made in a previously existing tale. 

When an interpolation of considerable length is made, it is likely that the 
narrator will give especial attention to finding a suitable place for the beginning 
of the portion to be inserted; and any discrepancy in the text therefore will 
probably occur at the point where the conoluston of the interpolation has to be 
reconciled with the main narrative. This is precisely the case here. The 
portion of the main story which immediately follows the Polyphemus episode 
is chaotic, but there is no detectable flaw where the interpolation begins. We 
can, however, discern the probable point. The details of Basat’s rash attack 
upon the giant, his capture, the giant’s sleep, and Basat’s escape from the 
jack-boot are normal materials of the giant-killer tale. It is the giant’s sleep 
that provides the narrator with the clue for his insertion: he fits the new 
episode into the story by beginning at the point where Polyphemus is asleep. 
It is probable, then, that the earlier story proceeded in this fashion: sleep 
of giant, escape of hero from jack-boot, ring incident. 

This means that there must have been a logical transition from the escape of 
the hero to the incident of the ring. What the connexion was the text does 
not tell us, and it is possible that alternative explanations might be offered. 
But the ring incident, carefully examined, suggests that after all the solution 


1 It might be suggested that the series of four is an Islamic feature; but this tale is not 
basically Islamic in character. 
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may be a very simple one. It can best be expounded by reconstructing this part 
of the tale as an ordinary giant-killer story. 

Basat has tried to kill Tepegóz by shooting arrows at him, without effect. 
He has been captured and imprisoned in the jack-boot, but has escaped; 
and the giant is asleep. What happens next? Basat moves gently forward on 
tiptoe, steals the ring from the sleeping giant, and puts it on his own finger. From 
this point the story moves easily, and the absurdities of section 13 are brought 
into logical and intelligible shape. The giant immediately awakes, roused 
probably by some magical agency. He sees Basat, and furiously draws his 
sword and deals him a tremendous blow. The blow fails, for Basat is protected 
by the ring. He is severely shaken, however; and the ring (which of course is 
too big for him) slips from his finger and rolls to the feet of the giant. This last 
detail, which seems irrelevant in the existing Turkish text, is in fact very much 
to the point. Basat dare not try to recover the ring, for in so doing he would 
fall into the giant's clutches. He turns and flees, with Tepegoz in hot pursuit. 
This brings us to section 14, the incident of the tower, in which we can now 
see a most cogent connexion with the preceding incident. Basat must escape. 
The giant is at his heels. The first chance he sees is the open door of a tower 
which stands in his path, and without hesitation he hurls himself through it. 

This simple reconstruction solves all the difficulties in the immediate context 
of the Polyphemus episode. The only points which remain are structural 
details of the episode itself and of the escape series. I would draw particular 
attention to the ring incident (13), on account of its importance in the com- 
parative study of the Polyphemus folktales. It seems to be one of those cases 
in which the chaotic character of a text is evidence of its basic genuineness. 
All the absurdities have been produced by one small change at the beginning. 
When the narrator came to the end of the second Polyphemus incident and 
had to resume the story he was in a quandary. Basat could not now steal the 
ring from the sleeping giant, for the giant was awake. In the new circum- 
stances the proper course would have been to recast the incident entirely. 
"Instead of this the narrrator has used the simplest device which came to hand, 
that (in spite of all reason and logic) Basat should be given the ring instead of 
stealing it. This is the only substantial change he has made, and of course it 
is not enough. The result is ludicrous. 

As section 6 (the gift of the ring) is probably an interpolation it cannot be 
used as direct evidence in the criticism of the Polyphemus episode. It is never- 
theless significant, in that ıt confirms the part played by the ring in section 13. 


IL. Structure of the Polyphemus episode and the escape series 


We are now faced with the problem of explaining the present structure 
of this portion of the tale as a whole. It provides a most interesting study 
in folktale mechanism. 

On the basis of the reconstruction given above, we begin with the assump- 
tion that there was probably an escape series of three terms, having some 
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kind of natural transition between them. We have already suggested possible 
transitions for the beginnings of sections 13 and 14; as section 14 has been 
much altered we cannot safely suggest a transition to section 15, but it is 
reasonable to suppose that one existed there also. But in the present text these 
incidents are completely isolated. They have absolutely no logical connexion. 
On the other hand they are cast in a remarkably strict formal pattern, and it is 
chiefly this pattern which unites them as a series. It contains these elements :— 


(a) Opening formula : command of Tepegóz to Basat, which Basat obeys. 

(b) Tepegóz attempts to kill Basat. 

(c) Conclusion formula: ‘ Have you saved yourself ? '—' God has saved me’ 

(with ‘ Evidently there's no means of killing you’ in escapes 3 and 4 ; 
absent from 2). 
There are thus two factors which impede transition from one incident to 
the next, the conclusion of the former and the opening of the latter. The 
incidents could not be more completely isolated. 

In the portion of the story covered by our reconstruction we can see a 
reason (if a poor one) for the change to the present opening in section 13, 
the ring incident. It appears to be an attempt to accommodate this incident 
to the altered circumstances. But with the tower incident (14) no such change 
should be necessary, for this incident has not been affected by the interpolated 
passage. Yet the opening of this incident has manifestly been altered, for 
it now bears no relation to the rolling of the ring to the giant’s feet. The con- 
cluding formula of 13 is also at variance with this rolling ring. At this point 
the giant must have been pursuing the hero in the most violent fashion, and 
the conclusion formula is out of place. On the other hand it is possible that 
some such dialogue did occur in the original tale in section 14 (tower) or 15 
(sword)—or in both. 

I suggest that we have here a case in which formal construction has prevailed 
over Sense; that the narrator, in repairing the damaged tale, has instinctively 
(as it were) imposed a rigid standard pattern upon the escape series, in spite 
of the fact that this involved the story in illogicalities. It looks as if the 
structure of this portion of the tale is the direct outcome of the narrator’s 
attempt to incorporate the Polyphemus episode in his story. He was faced 
with two difficulties: (i) he now had to adapt the sheepskin escape as the 
first incident in the escape series, and (ii) he had to overcome or disguise the 
break in the narrative between 12 and 13, which we have discussed. I think 
it likely he may have proceeded in this way: (1) First he made the sheepskin 
escape part of the series by means of the conclusion formula, which he extended 
to all four escapes. This automatically severed the ring and tower incidents, 
producing a second break. (2) The series was still further formalized by means 
of the opening formula, for which the new beginning of the ring incident, 
° Take thas ring’, became the model. This disguised the breaks in the narrative 
by making them part of the structural pattern of the whole series. 
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The internal break in the Polyphemus episode is completely consistent with 
this view. Firstly, the formal pattern of the escape series requires that the 
sheepskin escape should be isolated and self-contained, like the others. Secondly, 
the break is favoured by the circumstances which lead up to the blinding in the 
present tale. Basat means to kill the giant if he can, and the blinding is an 
attempt to do him the maximum amount of harm." This removes the main 
point of the Homeric episode, where the blinding is only a necessary device to 
render escape possible; and it therefore facilitates the disintegration of the 
episode. There is a possibility that the severance of the incidents may have 
occurred before the episode came into the hands of the present narrator. It 
seems likely, however, in view of the circumstances mentioned above, that 
it occurred at the time of the incorporation of the episode in this tale. — 


* * * 


The above reconstruction has led to the conclusion that the ring incident 
has no connexion with the Polyphemus episode. This is at variance with the 
view of the followers of Wilhelm Grimm, who consider the ring incident a 
survival of the ancient ' guest-gift’ motif, and an integral part of the Poly- 
phemus tradition. At the present stage I am not in a position to engage in 
a full discussion of this problem, but as there is certainly a prima facie case 
in favour of the ‘ guest-gift ’ I cannot leave the subject without making some 
remarks about it. 

The theory of the Grimm school is founded ultimately upon the probabilities 
of survival of elements originating in primitive belief and custom. This approach 
is valuable, and has given fruitful results; but when followed exclusively it 
leads one to neglect both the storyteller and the story itself as factors in folktale 
transmission. Grimm and his followers are prepared to assess details according 
to their plausibility in the narrative, but not as parts of a structural whole. 
In this paper I have tried to redress the balance by insisting upon formal struc- 
ture as a controlling force in the development of the tale. In doing so I have 
pushed matters to the extreme, using the structural analysis of the Turkish 
text as the sole basis of interpretation. But this approach is no less one-sided 
than that of the Grimm school, and by itself can hardly be expected to give 
sound results. On the other hand, if each method is applied as an instrument of 
criticism to the other, an interesting range of possibilities emerges :— 


1. It may be that the reconstruction given in this paper is quite wrong ; 
that the offer of the ring by Tepegöz is in fact related to the 
‘ guest-gift' motif, and that the remainder of the escape series 
has been accommodated to fit the offer of the ring. This leaves 
the break between incidents 12 and 13 unexplained ; and the ring 
incident is regarded as a primitive detail which has survived to 
the detriment of the construction of the later tale. 


1 This point has been noticed by Rossi and others. 
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2. Itis possible to reconcile the two views by supposing that the Tepegöz 
story represents a combination of two traditions, each containing 
a ring: 

(i) the Polyphemus tale with its ‘ guest-gift ’, a ring, and 
(li) a giant-loller story which contained a magic ring, and followed 
the general lines of our reconstruction. : 

3. There seems to be a possibility that the ring in the general tradition 
may have come from another source ; that the tradition did have 
a ' guest-gift ' incident, but that this gift has become a ring under 
the influence of another story, like the one we have reconstructed. 

4. There is another possibility which must be examined: that the 
ring in the general tradition has really no connexion with the 
Homeric ‘ guest-gift ^, but presents only an accidental resemblance. 
It could be argued that originally the form of the tale in the 
general tradition was similar to that in Tepegöz : that the Poly- 
phemus episode was inserted into a longer story containing a ring 
incident, and that this was later reduced, the Polyphemus episode 
becoming a separate tale again, but retaining the ring incident 
from the longer tale. . 

At all events, it is clear that the ring incident must not be accepted blindly 
as a genuine ancient survival simply on account of its resemblance to the 
Homeric ' guest-gift". There may be much more here than appears upon the 
surface. 


Il. STRUCTURE OF THE TALE 


The removal of the Polyphemus episode leaves us with a long rambling 
tale which is basically a giant-killer story. It has been much enlarged, however, 
and its present structure is curious. It is sharply divided into two parts. The 
first part, comprising sections 1-8, is really only introductory to the main 
tale ; but the main tale also contains a subsidiary introduction of its own :— 

I. Major introduction. 
(i) Boyhood of Basat (1). 
(3) Career of Tepegoz (2-8). 

II. Main Tale. 

(i) Minor introduction: the suppliant woman (9). 
(ii) Conflict of Basat and Tepegöz (10-15). 
(ui) Rhetorical climax, death of giant, finale (16). 

The analysis of this tale depends upon numerous points which have to be 
discussed and arranged under several topics. In order to give as clear a picture 
as possible, and avoid losing the thread of the argument, it has been thought 
best to defer the discussions of detail. We shall begin with the general analysis 
of the tale, and the detailed arguments will be given in a number of short 
excursus at the end. 
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We are able at the outset to make two a priori judgments about the story. 
One is that as all the incidents it contains are common folktale material (except 
the Polyphemus episode), its connexion with the Oghuz must be fictitious. 
The other is that it is a composite tale. The grounds for this judgment are : 
(i) it contains too many incidents ; (ii) it has too many characters; (ili) there 
is an alternation of interest between the two main characters. 

This third point is important. In giant-killer stories there are necessarily 
two central characters, the hero and the giant; but the tale is told from the 
point of view of the hero, with whom the listener identifies himself in sympathy. 
He is always the centre of interest. It is not surprising therefore that in some 
tales we should be informed of his birth and childhood. The giant, on the other 
hand, is important only in his relations with the hero, and we would not 
ordinarily expect to be told his whole life-story. But the tale of Tepegöz 
purports to give us the careers of both the main characters. This is a procedure 
more in keeping with the romance than with the tale. Indeed, it might not be 
wrong to describe the story of Tepegóz as a miniature romance. 

It is significant that this alternation of interest is produced entirely by 
the major introduction. In the main tale Basat is the centre of interest through- 
out, from the point of his appearance in the minor introduction. The second 
part is in fact a complete tale in itself. We therefore have grounds for supposing 
that the whole of the major introduction is a later fabrication, and that it has 
been added to the tale in two principal stages :— 


(i) First the career of Tepegóz was added. This addition destroyed the 
balance and unity of the tale: it now consisted of two quite separate 
halves, one about the giant and the other about the hero. 

(ii) To this the boyhood of Basat was prefixed, in order to restore the 
balance and create the effect of a plot. It does in fact partly achieve 
this purpose: whereas the series of two terms Tepegdz-Basat is 
artistically impossible, the alternating series of three terms Basat- 
Tepegoz-Basat is & sound form of construction. 


This view of the construction of the tale is strongly supported by the details 
of the text . (i) The story of Basat's life ıs not a complete narrative ; it consists 
only of the boyhood incident and the giant-lilling exploit. (ii) There is an 
awkward break after the boyhood incident, which is unconnected with the sub- 
sequent incidents. (iii) There are difficulties in the career of Basat which can 
only be solved by removing the first incident (Exeursus A: Basat). (iv) The 
minor introduction (9) sounds as if it were itself the opening scene of a tale. In 
the story as we have it now the incident of the suppliant woman serves no useful 
purpose, and it might perhaps be considered an interpolation; but if so it 
is a meaningless one, and the balance of probability is that this incident is a 
genuine (but distorted) survival (Excursus B: The Suppliant Woman). 
(v) There are several links between the major introduction and the main tale: 
the Oghuz characters, the hero’s brother, the two cooks, the gift of the magic 
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ring. Most of these are details easily introduced into the tale. The only one 
which is a real incident in the plot is the gift of the ring, and it is significant 
that this has strong signs of being an interpolation (Excursus C : The Fairy). 
All the evidence, then, tends to confirm the hypothesis that the whole of the 
major introduction is a later addition to the basic giant-killer tale. 

We are left with three questions to answer: why was this long preliminary 
addition made, how was it made, and how did the original giant-killer story 
begin 1 

These questions are to a large degree interdependent. Unless we are to 
attribute the addition of the major introduction to pure chance, we must 
satisfy ourselves firstly that there was a good reason why it should have been 
considered desirable, and secondly that there was some point in the original 
opening of the tale which provided an opportunity, or a suggestion, for the 
addition. In any case the possibility that chance has played a part is not to be 
ruled out. On the other hand, this tale shows signs of intentional composition 
by & skilled narrator (or narrators: for the developments may have been 
carried out by different persons at different times). We are therefore justified 
in preferring reason to chance. 

The early career of the giant is a striking episode, but this fact alone is not 
sufficient to justify its inclusion in the tale. A much better justification is the 
opportunity provided by these early incidents for connecting the story with the 
Oghuz and adding it to the Dede Korkut cycle. It is noticeable that the Oghuz 
colourmg is almost completely absent from the main portion of the giant- 
killer story. It is to be found in three places: the major introduction, the 
minor introduction, and the final portion of the tale (the rhetorical conclusion 
and finale); and in the first and third cases the evidence strongly suggests 
that the Oghuz detail has been inserted by the narrator into already existing 
texts (Excursus D: The Oghuz Features). But even this motive does not 
seem a complete reason for an entirely new introduction, for the minor introduc- 
tion alone could have been expanded to contain the required Oghuz details. We 
must suspect that there was some detail in the original opening of the tale which 
provided a starting-point for the addition. 

The key to the problem, then, lies in the third question: how did the 
giant-killer tale begin ? It is a question which cannot be answered with certainty, 
for this part of the text has clearly been greatly transformed, but it is not 
beyond the scope of reasonable conjecture. 

The minor introduction, we have said, sounds like the beginning of a tale. 
The supplication theme must be a later addition, and there seems a possibility 
that in the original form of the story the woman here mentioned was Basat’s 
mother (Ezcursus B). This at once suggests a very natural folktale opening : 
‘Once upon & time there was a poor woman (or man and wife) who had two 
BonB . . ,'. This, however, does not solve the problem, for it provides no 
starting point for the development of a new introduction. But there is another 
possibility, consistent with this incident, which does provide a solution. It 
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is that the tale originally had & double opening, of which the present suppliant 
woman incident was the second. part :— 
I. General preface: ' Once upon a time there was in & certain country 
a fierce giant . . .' (followed by a brief account of the giant’s cruelty 
towards the people). 
II. Particular preface: ‘In this country there lived a poor woman (or 
couple) who had two sons . . .’. 


The theory is that the narrator had in his hands a tale with two brief prefaces, 
and that he expanded both of them, inserting Oghuz materials into each. 
Once begun, the major introduction grew to inordinate proportions; the 
minor introduction also was enlarged, and greatly altered; inevitably the 
connexion between them was lost, and the result was the strong break which 
we now find in the narrative. 

* * * 


In concluding this study we should perhaps try to assess the merit of the 
analyses which have been made. This is not easy. The initial disadvantages 
are such that any results achieved can only be regarded as tentative. It was 
pointed out at the beginning that the Turkish text is not completely reliable, 
and that some anomalies attributed to the narrator may really be due to the 
copyist. To this we must add that the points brought forward are of unequal 
value, and that (as always in such cases) there is a danger that the investigator 
may have been over-nice in his scrutiny of the text. It is possible, therefore, 
that the inferences drawn may be very wide of the mark. But I would offer 
the following observations: (i) however unreliable the details, taken indi- 
vidually, may be considered to be, their cumulative force is very great; (ii) the 
solutions proposed are all simple ones, and they are always in accordance 
with folktale custom ; (ii) in only one case (that of the minor introduction) 
has the argument involved a large-scale departure from the present text of 
the story ; (rv) the results of the analyses, in their general outlines, are coherent 
and satisfactory. 

Excursus A: Basar 

In the present form of the tale the career of Basat is far from satisfactory. 
It contains the following anomalies :— 

(i) The incident of his boyhood (1) is unconnected with the following 
incidents ; and we hear no more of him, except for a passing reference 
in section 5, till he emerges as a recognized hero and champion. 

(ii) The ceremonial bestowal of the name Basat upon the hero (1) is incon- 
sistent with similar incidents elsewhere in the Dede Korkut cycle 
(this point will be discussed in Excursus D). 

(ii) The statement of Uruz that he wished to bring up the infant giant 

with his son Basat (5) does not make sense: Basat must have been 
advanced in boyhood at that time. 
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(iv) In section 9 there is a short statement to explain Basat’s absence 
and his ignorance of the plight of the Oghuz: it says simply that 
he had been away fighting, gazaya gitmiş idi. This passage is unsatis- 
factory from two points of view : (a) it is clearly an interpolation, 
abruptly inserted into the incident of the suppliant woman, where 
it is an awkward interruption; (b) it is quite inadequate as an 
explanation of Basat’s long absence and his ignorance of the mis- 
fortunes of the tribe. Yet it is the only explanation offered. 

The root of all these difficulties lies in the incident of Basat’s boyhood, 
and all except the third disappear if this incident is removed from the tale. 
It is a typical example of heroic boyhood, a detail which is easy to borrow 
and adapt." If we reject it we find that Basat’s first real appearance in the 
tale is at the point where he emerges as the champion of the Oghuz. This 
simplifies the situation at once, and the narrative falls into a usual folktale 
pattern. Basat (as we know) was the younger son. While he was still a child 
his elder brother was killed by the giant, who was oppressing the country and 
exacting daily victims. As soon as Basat reached manhood he set out to 
avenge his brother and kill the giant. That is all. Basat was not away fighting ; 
he was simply not old enough to tackle the ogre. The statement that he had 
been away fighting only became necessary when the first incident was added to 
the story, for this addition automatically makes the hero older, and at the same 
time causes a long unexplained gap in his career. 

The remaining point, the third, is not serious. It is a picturesque detail, 
and it serves to recall Basat to mind during the long account of the life of the 
giant. The discrepancy, though a small one, is enough to show that this detail 
is a later addition. The interesting point about it is the fact that it is re-echoed 
at the end of the tale (16), when Tepegöz pleads for mercy on the ground that 
he and Basat are brothers. This shows the hand of a skilful narrator, weaving 
a complicated plot. In spite of its inconsistencies, this tale is a piece of cunning 


storytelling. 
Excursus B: THE Soprriant WOMAN 

The suppliant woman is exceptional in that she is the only character in 
the tale who makes no contribution to the story. On the surface this incident 
seems to be a device to inform Basat of the distress of his tribe, but in fact 
no such device is necessary. All that is needed is that Basat should return 
home in the ordinary course: the activities of the giant would be the first piece 
of news communicated to him. The suppliant woman is therefore a useless 
encumbrance to the plot. The question is whether this incident is a meaningless 
interpolation or whether in an earlier form of the narrative it had a significance 
which has now been lost. 

The present tale bears marks of careful composition, coupled with some 
ingenuity in adapting existing material, so that on an a priori basis the proba- 
bilities are against the idea that we have here a purposeless insertion. There 

1 See W. Ruben, op. cit., 246-7, for variations of this theme. 
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is also some support for this in the context of the incident. There is a break 
in the narrative immediately before this passage, but not after it—it leads 
naturally to the subsequent events. This is not usually the case with interpola- 
tions. We should also note its strongly prefatory character. It is an introductory 
incident of a common form, providing the background and reason for a heroic 
exploit. 

The rejection of the incident of Basat’s boyhood has a strong bearing upon 
the incident we are discussing. In the earlier form of this tale Basat cannot 
have been a famous warrior returning from the wars leading captives. The 
supplication theme therefore has to be rejected, and another function for the 
woman must be sought. The most plausible theory that occurs to me is that 
she was originally no other than Basat’s mother. This is a simple and natural 
solution, in keeping with the traditions of giant-killr tales. I would suggest 
that the person who, later in the incident, seconds the attempts of Basat’s father 
to dissuade his son from his rash enterprise was originally his mother, and 
not the vizier Kazan. It seems possible that the mother (who now receives 
only brief mention in the story) was formerly much more prominent, and that 
her part has been distributed between the suppliant woman and the vizier. 


Excursus C: Tue Famy 

The fairy makes three appearances in the narrative : in 2 and 3, in connexion 
with the birth of Tepegóz, and in 6, when she gives the young giant the magic ring. 

It is curious that two of the three appearances (the second and third) 
made by the fairy should be later insertions. The third appearance is easy to 
explain. If the tale had begun (as giant stories commonly do) with the giant 
already a fully grown monster, tyrannizing the neighbourhood, it would have 
been possible simply to have mentioned that he possessed a magic ring with 
certain properties; but as we are here given an account of his birth and 
infanthood it is necessary that we should also be told how he came by the ring. 
The most natural method is that it should be a gift from his mother. 

The second appearance of the fairy (3) is quite different. It adds nothing to 
the story except awkwardness. The shepherd comes to the trysting-place and 
finds the bundle, which is already lying on the ground before the fairy arrives ; 
then she suddenly appears and repeats her former speech. It is all unnecessary. 
Now it is possible that the incident of the fairy and the shepherd may be a 
fragment of a longer story (of which more below), and that in the longer story 
the fairy did appear three times. But whether this second appearance is a 
survival or a new detail, it is clear that in its present position it is an interpola- 
tion. The only reason I can find for its presence here is a structural one: 
that folktale habit is strongly in favour of three appearances, and that the third 
appearance might have been felt to be unconvincing without the second. 


Excunsus D: THE 006107 98 
Although this tale can have had no real relationship with the Oghuz, 
on the surface it has strong Oghuz connexions. Bayundur Khan and Dede 
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Korkut both play parts in it, and the lesser chief Uruz is a principal character. 
There is also some display of the details of triballife. It is noticeable, however, 
that the Oghuz colouring is entirely absent from the main portion of the giant- 
killer tale, except for one minute detail: this is the word Oguzdan in the 
giant's remark that Basat was ‘ another juicy lamb. from the Oghuz’. The 
Oghuz figure strongly in the major introduction, the minor introduction, 
and the long concluding portion of the tale (which shows signs of being a later 
addition). We shall discuss three important passages in which there is evidence 
that the narrator has altered the text. 

1. There is a point in the major introduction where it is possible, I believe, 
to detect how the Oghuz were introduced into the plot of the story. The 
argument turns upon two details: (i) the sudden dismissal of the shepherd, 
and (ii) the excursion of Bayundur. 

(i) In the story as it stands the shepherd plays no fundamental part. 
His only function is his paternity of Tepegóz. This incident (3) is told 
elaborately, and for & time the shepherd is the centre of interest. Then he is 
very abruptly dismissed. He finds the bundle and slings stones at it, but 
suddenly takes fright and runs away, and that is the end of him. His place is 
taken by Uruz, who continues the action at the point at which the shepherd 
abandoned it, and thereafter undertakes all the necessary fatherly duties 
towards the infant giant. Here then we have the abrupt dismissal of the 
shepherd coupled with the introduction of Uruz. 

(ii) After the shepherd's flight the bundle is found by Bayundur Khan 
and his subject chiefs, who happen to be making a pleasure excursion in the 
neighbourhood at that very moment. Now in folktales in general nothing is 
commoner than such royal excursions, but in the circumstances of this episode 
it is out of place. The setting here is that of nomadic tribal life, and the narra- 
tive connects the birth of Tepegöz with the annual góg or migration to the 
upland summer pastures. The göç is a serious business, requiring all the tribe's 
energies and powers of organization. It is hard to conceive how at such a time 
the lesser chiefs could leave their flocks, their dependents, and their baggage, 
and ride off to accompany their overlord on a pleasure excursion. This detail, 
which is the contrivance used by the narrator to introduce Uruz at this point, 
does not suit the situation. 

We are justified in inferring that the narrator has tampered with the text 
of this episode, dismissing the shepherd and bringing in Uruz in order to 
connect this story with the legends of the Dede Korkut cycle. My suggestion 
is that in an earlier form of this part of the tale the shepherd (or the character 
now represented by the shepherd) was & much more important person than he 
is in the present text. His part did not end with the finding of the bundle, 
and he did not run away in fright. It was he who burst open the bundle and 
took home and reared the young giant. 

2. The major introduction contains & passage in which the insertion of 
Oghuz detail has caused a discrepancy. This is the ceremonial bestowal of the 
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name (1), which is not consistent with similar incidents in other tales in the 
Dede Korkut cycle. In the other cases, those of Bufag and Bamsı Beyrek, 
this event occurs when the boy has proved his valour, and is 15 years old. In 
the case of Basat it seems to have taken place much earlier, and-there is no 
justification by valour. -On the contrary, the bestowal happens at a time 
when Dede Korkut has just scolded the boy for behaving like a wild beast 
and not like a human being. But the discrepancy does not lie in the bestowal 
itself (for Basat did grow up to be a hero) ; it hes in the fact that the bestowal 
was made too soon. The reason for this is simple: the period of Basat’s career 
to which this event could suitably belong does not occur in the story at all. 
The narrator could not very well make 1t happen at the time of Basat’s reappear- 
ance (9), for he was then too old, an established hero. The only possible place 
was at the end of the boyhood episode, and that accordingly was where he put 
it. This discrepancy proves that the bestowal was a late insertion in the text ; 
it is an interpolation in a passage (the boyhood of Basat) which we have shown 
to be itself a later addition. 
3. The concluding scene of the giant-killer story contains a passage which 
presents a remarkable parallel to the Homeric story. These details occur :— 
— . (i) Basat reveals his name. 
(ii) Tepegoz begs for mercy, on the ground that he and Basat are kinsmen. 
(iii) Basat indignantly refuses in a verse speech. 
(iv) Tepegöz makes two verse speeches in succession :— 
(a) a regretful lament, at the end of which he curses Basat. 
(b) a speech in which he says his being blinded 1s due to the curses 
of the people he has wronged. 
This passage 1s entirely Oghuz in atmosphere, and it rounds off the story as 
an Oghuz legend. There is little doubt that it is an interpolation, for there is a 
serious weakness in the narrative at this point. The killing of the giant is told 
in very unconvincing fashion: Basat forces Tepegöz to his knees like a bull 
camel, and slays him with his own sword. That he killed him with his own 
sword we accept, but how did he force him to his knees? In addition, the 
killing of the giant has been unduly postponed ; it should have been the climax 
of the incident of the sword, or at least should have evolved naturally from that 
incident. It is clear that the narrator postponed the killing in order to accom- 
modate his Oghuz matter, and 1n so doing lost the logical sequence of the events. 
Though this passage has a striking resemblance to the Homeric tale I do 
not for a moment believe that it has any connexion with the Odyssey. What 
appears to have happened is that both storytellers have in similar circum- 
stances set themselves to do the same thing. The Turkish narrator has 
heightened the conclusion of the tale by introducing a rhetorical climax, thus 
producing an effect similar to that in the Odyssey, where there is a comparable 
display of rhetoric. 
The brief finale, in which Dede Korkut praises the hero, needs no comment. 
It is a form of ending usual in the cycle, and easily adapted to any tale. 


SOME NOTES ON THE BACKGROUND AND DATE OF 
TSAUR JYR'S POEM ON THE THREE GOOD COURTIERS 


HP ON: = B ou 
By K. P. K. WHITAKER 
A. CHINESE Text! AND TRANSLATION 
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The Three Good Courtiers 3 


“(The course of) fame and honour 3 cannot be pursued. 

Loyalty and high principles are what we are content with.' 

(Duke) Muh of Chyn passed away first, 

(So) the three courtiers * all took their own hives. 

In life they shared honour and pleasures. 

In death 5 they partook of the same sorrow and anxiety. 

Who says that sacrificing one's life is easy ? 

To kill oneself is in truth especially difficult. 

They wiped away their tears while ascending their lord’s burial 
mound. . 

Coming upon the entrance to the vault they looked up to 
heaven and sighed. 

The long night, how very dark ! 

Once departed there would be no return. 

The yellow birds cried sadly on their account. 

Sad it is indeed, so that it hurts the heart. 


1 From T'saur Jy: Ohyuanpyng BY 4& $$ FP, hereafter abbreviated to TJCP, by Ding Yann 
T Z, Basic Sinological Series, p. 35. : : 

3 Literally : three good (men) as they were referred to as j Å in the Ode Ff E3 (Karlgren, 
The Book of Odes, No. 131). 

3 Through meritorious service. 

4 His favourite companions. 

5 Literally: After death. What these two lines mean 18: ‘after the duke’s death they 
sought to go through (and therefore share) the same termfying and sad experience, namely death, 
just as they had gladly shared the more pleasant experiences with him in hfe’. These lines are 
apparently a paraphrase of the two sentences attributed to the duke in the story of the three 
courtiers A Ji. Jp 28, JE JE Jb XE ‘In Lfe we share the same pleasures; in death, tho 
same pain (7) ' (see the story, below, p. 304). 
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B. Discussion 


On reading Tsaur Jyr's San laang Shy, ‘Poem on the Three Good 
(Courtiers) ', one cannot help but be struck by its sad note and complete 
sincerity. Scholarly commentators on this poem differ in their opmuons as 
regards the background and occasion which prompted its composition. Indeed 
the important questions we have to answer concerning this poem are :— 

(1) What really led to its composition and when was it composed ? 

(2) Was it really à personal poem and written spontaneously under the 
stress of a great emotional disturbance or was it merely a kind of literary 
exercise written in conjunction with or in answer to similar efforts composed 
by some of his literary associates at the historical site, the ancient tomb of Duke 
Muh of Chyn 3 $8 7, and its seeming sincerity and great emotional appeal 
but consummate skill on the part of the poet ? 

It is only after these questions have been answered satisfactorily that 
we are able to deduce the date of the poem. 

Before attempting to do this I shall recall shortly the story of the three good 
courtiers (I), and give a critical account of relevant comments by previous 
scholars concerning the date of the poem (II). I shall then discuss the circum- 
stances which probably led to the composition of this poem, and further, tabulate 
sunilarities between this and related poems to support my arguments (TII). 
Finally I shall conclude with a summary of my various reasons for giving the 
probable date of this poem as A.D. 226 (IV). 


I. Story of the three good courtiers 

The popular version of the story is as follows :— 

Duke Muh of Chyn had three favourite courtiers, the three sons of one 
Tzyyju F Hi fe, who were constantly by the duke’s side. At a party, in 
front of the whole gathering, he asked for and received the promise from these 
courtiers that they would not long survive him should he die. When the duke 
eventually died the three men kept their promise and killed themselves in order 
to join their lord in his grave (#4 4%). The people of Chyn felt sorry for them 
and composed the Ode Ff ؤي‎ (Karlgren, The Book of Odes, No. 131) to mourn 
their death.? 


II. A critical account of comments by previous scholars 
Some scholars have suggested or hinted at probable dates for this poem 


1 of. poems written by Wang Tsann E d and Roan Yeu fe f, seo p. 307 n. 2, and 
pp. 309-10 

* 3# FE ONSE E KAA AA تك‎ Jt نالا‎ 8. FE Jb Pb EL KE 
RB fb fr Sk DE RF Ho RAT. BE JC. X4 By FF Pî ES E db the vermon 
given in the Wensheuan, Basic Sinological Series, J. 21, p. 444, cols. 2-3. I was unable to find this 
particular commentary in the Hann Shu, but it 18 quoted as Ying Shaw's JRE T] version in the 
Jenqyih JE 3& commentary (by Jang Shoouyye R ^T f[j of Tarng) of the Shyyph jh gu. 
Basic Sinological Series, j. 2, p. 49, col. 12. For other versions of the story see, for instance, 
loo. cıt., J. 2, p. 49, cols. 10-14 and p. 50, col. 1, and T'zuooruann, Duke Wen, sixth year, Legge, 
The Chinese Classics, v, 1, 242. 
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in their commentaries. 1 shall give the gist of their arguments below, together 
with my commenta. 

(a) Liou Leu $] ff + of Yuan jt believes that Tsaur Jyr meant to express 
his pity for the three courtiers who died in vain, as their sacrifice was merely 
to satisfy the whim of their lord who exacted such & promise from them in 
a most casual manner. For this reason Liou considers that their sacrifice 
was not in accordance with the Rites and he interprets the line about killing 
oneself (see Chinese text l 8) as Tsaur Jyr's comment on their hesitation 
and uncertainty just before their act of supreme sacrifice, to the effect that 
they found this ‘ self-killing ’ more difficult than if they had been giving up 
their lives for orthodox reasons, such as were laid down in the Confucian code 
embodied in the Rites. That, he maintains, is why Tsaur Jyr expresses his pity 
for them.? 

It is true that the pity Tsaur Jyr felt for the three men comes through very 
clearly in the poem, but I do not see any censure in his comment on this act of 
supreme sacrifice. It seems to me that Tsaur Jyr only felt deeply and realistically 
their sad fate, as if he was himself going through the emotional experience 
of a conflict between loyalty and self-preservation. The thought of whether 
the sacrifice was within the laws laid down by the Rites or not is not apparent. 

(b) Liou Liang Xj  ° of Tarng Hf assigns this poem to the time when 
Tsaur Jyr was involved in the trouble following Guann Jiun's HE #3 report 
(concerning his alleged insulting manner to this imperial messenger in the 
second. year of Hwangchu, A.D. 221), and was subsequently tried and deprived 
of his fief and high rank. Liou believes that the underlying idea in the com- 
position of this poem is Tsaur Jyr’s regret that he did not follow his father to 
the grave (by committing suicide).* 

However, at the time of the trouble in connexion with Guann Jiun's report, 
there was no evidence that Tsaur Jyr was already convinced that as far as he 
was concerned fame and honour through service to the state could never be 
achieved. In fact, he showed a very keen interest in affairs of state and oppor- 
tunities for service, as I shall show later. The impression I gather from his 
forceful opening line leads me to the conclusion that his poem was probably 
written after he had come to feel an entire disillusionment and hopelessness 
regarding an official or military career, and this feeling came about only after 
repeated unsuccessful attempts on his part to force his brother’s hand in this 
matter In a.p. 221 he had only a foretaste of the rebuffs in store for him 

1 Died in the Horngwuu period (1368-98). 

2 Seo Tsaur Tzyypann Shy Juh WY T- Rit HE HE, hereafter abbreviated to TTTSJ, by 
Hwang Jye Ff ,ررق‎ 1928, j. 1, pp. 36a-b. 


3 One of the six commentators of the Liowchern Juh Wensheuan 7% Ei. tb X IR. 
4 See TT'SJ, j. 1, p. 36b, col. 7. 5 See n. 6 below. 


* As evident from the Ines -H- Æ} 1T. iH), BE XK BS RR, ın his poem PF 5 Hf, and the 
lines [jj] FE JE E رمج‎ Ht tp XE BÎ 3, RE FF, No. 5, and [3] BE FG 3 ME, HF ib RFE 
,عد‎ Ht @ 78 EF CAS RR dk Eb XK iU, AE FE, No. 6, TICP, pp. 37, 28, 28 respectively. 
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and could not, therefore, have put such a sentiment in the mouths of the 
courtiers, as it were, for that certainly was not his philosophy of life at the 
time. 

(c) Her مكل‎ fif hät of Ching also assigns this poem to a time a little after 
Tsaur Tsau’s death. He maintains that from this it is evident that Tsaur 
Jyr wished to follow his father to the grave. 

My objection to Liou Liang's theory holds good equally for Her Jwo's, 
for immediately after Tsaur Tsau's death Tsaur Jyr still had a long way to go 
before realizing that it was futile to try to achieve fame and success through 
service to the state. 

(d) Ju Shiuhtzeng $k $8 fr? of Ching, however, assigns this poem to the 
twentieth year of Jiannan (A.D. 215) when, he says, Tsaur Jyr took part in the 
expedition against Jang Luu Fk 48. He believes that Tsaur Jyr wrote this in 
conjunction with Wang Tsann FE 4%. 

In my opinion Ju’s theory cannot stand for two reasons :— 

(1) At the time of the expedition Tsaur Jyr was young and still full of hope, 
so he would not have possessed such a disillusioned sentiment as indicated in 
the opening line, even if he was only putting himself in the place of the three 
men. 

(1) Wang Tsann did not take part in the expedition of A.D. 215, so Tsaur 
Jyr could not have passed the site of the tomb of Duke Muh in his company.? 
Therefore Tsaur Jyr could not have written this poem in conjunction with 
him, nor with Roan Yeu * who wrote on the same theme. In fact, Wang Tsann 
and Roan Yeu must have composed their poems in the earlier expedition against 
Jang Luu (a.D. 211), when Tsaur Jyr had to stay behind.’ Even if they had 
sent their poems on to Tsaur Jyr or if they had shown them to him after the 
expedition, the composition of another poem on the same theme by Tsaur 
Jyr would have been out of season, for 15 would not have been ' topical' any 
more. 

(e) Hwang Jye y& $] thinks that Tsaur Jyr, hke the author of the Ode 


1 1661-1722. See T'T'SJ, j. 1, p. 36b, cols. 8-10. 

3 Passed his Jeuren examination in the Dawguang period, 1821-50, This comment from his 
Tsaur Jyi Kaoyi Wf tE 3 يز‎ (which ıs ingocessible to me) is quoted by Hwang Jye in TTSJ, 
j. 1, p. 36b, ool. 9. 5 

3 Wang Tsann was not with Tsaur Jyr in the A.D. 216 expedition against Jang Luu, and that 
is why the latter sent him & poem from the front, ng T EE Æ a. TJCP, p. 31. 

4 Roan Yeu died in A.D. 212, so his poem on the three courtiers, like Wang Tsann’s, must 
have been written at the time of the earlier expedition (A.D. 211). 

* On that occasion Tsaur Pi was left behind to guard Yeh Æ and apparently Tsaur Jyr 
was also left behind to keep him company. Thus fact 1s revealed through Tsaur Pi's letter to 
Jong You $f ££ mentioning Tsaur Jyr as go-between for obtaining a piece of jade from 
Jong, R £d k HH Tib, Wensheuan, Basic Sinological Series, j. 42, pp. 926-7, so that Tsaur 
Jyr could not have composed his poem by the mde of Wang Tsann. However, Tsaur Jyr passed 
this site ın A.D. 215 as recorded in his Br T ff E Z and jb 47 IR, TJCP, pp. 31 and 25 
respectively. 
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J B blames Duke Muh of Chyn for causing the death of the three good men 
just as Wang Tsann blames the duke in his poem—only more explicitly. 

It seems to me that this poem is confined to mourning the fate of the good 
men who must needs die because of their feeling of loyalty and gratitude for 
past favour and entirely lacks the expression of condemnation of Duke Muh’s 
whim in causing the tragedy, a sentiment which is evident in both Wang 
Tsann’s and Roan Yeu’s poems.? In view of this I feel that this poem should 
not be grouped with the other two, since they are actually comments on past 
history whereas Tsaur Jyr’s seems to have the attributes of a personal poem 
in which he vents his deep feeling of pity for the courtiers (to the extent that 
one feels as if he was himself undergoing their experience), and in which he 
shows his admiration and approval for their loyalty and act of supreme 
sacrifice. 


HI. Surmised circumstances for the composition of the poem 


As I have said above Tsaur Jyr was not with Wang Tsann and Roan Yeu 
when they wrote their poems commenting on an historical event when they 
passed by the site of Duke Muh’s tomb and, if Tsaur Jyr wrote another poem 
on the same subject later, it would have had no topical value. Again, I have 
maintained that, after the death of Tsaur Tsau and even after the trouble 
with Guann Jiun يا‎ 35, Tsaur Jyr would not have learned enough from the 
school of experience to express such a sentiment about fame and glory, for he 
was more than ever bent on a political career after that trouble, as evidenced 
by his writings. (See above, p. 305, n. 6.) 

The occasion which, in my opinion, could have called out all the despair, 
disillusionment, and disappointment concerning his own career was the death 
of his brother Pi, for, after years of suffering, rebuffs, and painful use of tact 
in a variety of ways, he succeeded in achieving a reconciliation only in the year 
A.D. 225. Even then, in a few short months, his protracted cultivation of 
goodwill all came to naught with the death of the master who had it in his power 
to give by way of opportunities for service and glory. After the reconciliation 
it is not beyond the bounds of possibility that he might even have persuaded 
himself to have some affection for his imperial brother and to attribute all the 
woes suffered since Tsaur Pi's accession to the evil influence of the court minions.? 
The poem echoes significantly the sentiments and phrases of the Eulogy 4 
on Tsaur Pi, written by Tsaur Jyr on the occasion of Tsaur Pi's death. There 
he describes his grief and his willingness to follow his brother to the grave.® 
Even if his thought of suicide was merely due to self-pity and despair, and not 
motivated by the high ideal of loyalty and supreme sacrifice, it was quite 

1 TTSJ, J. 1, p. 37b, cols. 11-12. 

' FR B= OBL, E RR A FÎ GB: lines from Wang Tsonn’s poem; RR IR FE LD, 

Ay ERE = RR: openmg lines of Roan Yeu's poem. 
2 Expressed or implied ın all his ° apologies’ to the throne. 
4 See below, Table (b), p. 310. 5 See TJCP, pp. 130 and 133. 
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possible that, in his shocked state, his feelings were coloured by the traditionally 
ineuleated ideal to the extent that he began to identify. his own motive with it. 
Parallel to this poem in theme is Wu Jyr's à 25 poem AA FE $E! written 
soon after the emperor's death :— 


Sadly, sadly I bear a great sorrow. 

In a great sorrow one should not dwell long. 

Feeling ill at ease I can neither sit 

Nor walk with unhesitating steps when going about 
(lit. : in and out). 

I think back on the favour His Majesty conferred on me, 

Honour and rank different from those given to others. 

I thought that in this way it would go on to the end of life, 

And my ambition was about to be carried out. 

Little did I expect that I should be left in the middle course 
(by my lord), 

Who has left me behind to go down to the yellow earth. 

All alone, I have no one to lean on. 

My tears fall like strings of beads. 

To follow him in death is pointless, 

(For) after my death my name will not be recorded (among 
the illustrious). 

With courage I strive to live on (lit.: look up and down, 
meaning ‘move with the times’) 

Perchance to become a hero. 


Comparing the above poem with Tsaur Jyr’s San Lang Shy, one would 
be inclined to think that Wu Jyr's 32 { poem is a conventional excuse for 
not making the supreme sacrifice because the writer thought that such a 
sacrifice—at least lip service to such a sacrifice—was expected of him, whereas 
Tsaur Jyr’s is a genuine expression of deep sorrow and an honest description 
of the mood and intention for such a sacrifice which he could not himself 
face. His dilemma could best be described through recapturing the feelings and 
actions of the three courtiers before they entered the vault. Therefore the 
San Liang Shy was the necessary supplement to the Eulogy ? in which Tsaur 
Jyr expresses his wish to follow the example of the three courtiers but does not 
say why he did not carry out that wish. Wu Jyr was a life-long favoured 
companion and counsellor of Tsaur Pi and, if any one thought of following the 


1 185 TR 13 BE, Re E FH EERE RB Ak. Hi A BH EH & 


EE XE مد‎ OBL 55 HR RRA 8 883 3 £x ىل‎ ERS FFM XE مط‎ 
Ja x XE TR ORR HR, OS 56 BR ODT RS DX T ال‎ € Ik. BE SR Se DT fs 56 
JE 4 ARM, DE E A BE 181, HE SR FI X Jc. Chyuan Hann Sangwo Jinn Nanbeeichaur 


Shy Sk = B F FÎ اد‎ BN BR, edited by Ding Fwubao J jg f, 1910, % = E. 
j. 3, 15b. 
3 TJCP, pp. 130-3. 
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Emperor to the grave, it should have been Wu Jyr and not Tsaur Jyr who 
suffered ignominy at his brother's hand. But the reconciliation in the sixth 
year of Hwangchu might have shown up Tsaur Pi's * brotherliness ' in a better 
light. Under the circumstances I feel that I have good reason to believe that 
it was mingled great disappointment and little affection rather than hypocrisy 
which motivated Tsaur Jyr’s mention of supreme sacrifice in the Eulogy, 
and which caused him to write so movingly about such a sacrifice carried 
out by the three courtiers in the poem under discussion. 

For convenience of reference and in order to show the evolution of the 
theme of the three courtiers as a whole, I shall now draw up a ‘ family tree’ 
of the relevant phrases from their inception in the Ode $ ويل‎ and trace them 
as they are echoed or paraphrased or embellished upon in the later poems 
on the same theme, down to Tsaur Jyr's two compositions (see Table (a) 
below). 

From Table (a) we can see to what extent the later poets Wang Tsann, 
Roan Yeu, and Tsaur Jyr were indebted to the Ode No. 131 for their descrip- 
tions of the final scene and even the actual words and phrases. The note of 
censure, however, is apparent only in Wang Tsann's and Roan Yeu's poems, 
not in Tsaur Jyr's. Like the earlier poet of the Ode, Tsaur Jyr merely tells the 
story of the sacrifice and attaches no moral judgment on Duke Muh who, 





TABLE (a) 
From the | From Wang | From Hoan From From the 
Ode No. 131 | Tsann's poem | Yeu's poem | the Eulogy, San Liang Shy 
(i) | AHH | XS TERES REBÊ % i ES 
E + 1 75 
(i) | ERA: ERIR HREH R| BEZA RARER: 
BRR A ' | RAR RBA, RAE b 
| ةي‎ = & SRA 
(ii) ERZ; | ARIE BERRAR FEAR ARK 
ER BR 
(iv) , tea tid St PR HAE E. 
BE St AIR RE 
(v) | RAC; | BARE, 
HREM: | HBL 
ARK 
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according to the story (see p. 304 above), caused the tragedy through thought- 
lessly trifling with the loyalty and lives of his favourite courtiers. When 
comparing Tsaur Jyr’s poem with the other three, it seems to stand apart as it 
opens with the spontaneous and forceful comment on the futility of following 
a political or military career—a theme so significantly absent in the others. 

1 shall also tabulate for comparison similar ideas and phrases which occur 
in the poems by Wang Tsann and Roan Yeu and in Tsaur Jyr's San Liang Shy 
and Eulogy, to enable readers to see how far Tsaur Jyř was indebted to his 
two close associates for inspiration and how close the Eulogy and the poem 
are m mood, theme, and verbal form (see Table (b) below). 


TABLE (b) 
From Wang | From Roan From the 
Tsann’s poem | Yeu's poem From the Eulogy | San Liang Shy 
O | FERIR [BRAGA AE Rb T tt 


(ii) | 88 8325 230, | HHREZR: BESR BEAR: ZERKA 
BPRS GEREM | REC REM | 
He RIC | PAA EE 


(i) | SEMA, HEBE HE, GR ERE S ل‎ HER RR, 
EERTE ERTIK RARER FE Bx IF] FE E 


(iv) | 88 272 RR, HERA; E ERR, 
W TaM MEH Hot: Dime. ADRK 
KABWE | 27 or DF MI E 














(v) dy —Ó36 UAR D. EIE, 
Bx تسعد‎ —ttr 008 
E EFER, 
3 BS SS ZF 

(vi) isi fli J, BE 5 BAS S, 
KB PLB 39 5 ROUES HE 

(vi) [X ES TEES | EUR Bı * WRAIG 

ABER RG 
IV. Conclusion 


In view of the very close similarity in theme, sentiment, and sometimes even 
verbal expressions between the poem and the relevant parts of the Eulogy, I con- 
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sider the San Liang Shy a supplementary piece to the Eulogy which was written 
by Tsaur Jyr on hearing the news of his brother's death (as can be gathered 
from the preface) for, although the Eulogy gives him an opportunity to express 
his sentiments of deep grief and loyalty to the extent of suggesting the supreme 
sacrifice on his part, it has to pass on to other matters which are the main object 
of the composition, namely the virtuous deeds of the deceased emperor. To 
give this sentiment of making the supreme sacrifice its full expression, another 
medium has to be exploited ; and nothing could give a more poignant or & more 
heart-rending account of his grief than this lyric which accentuates the conflict 
between the feeling of loyalty and the natural feeling of reluctance to take the 
final step, as described shortly in the Ode Fî W. In this poem Tsaur Jyr 
could not only convey his loyal sentiment but also explain why he did not 
actually make the sacrifice—that it was an act too difficult for him to carry 
out. Taking the San Isang Shy to be written at the death of Tsaur Pi and 
comparing it with Wu Jyr’s BL 4€ excuse (see p. 308), I see in the poem a 
reflection of the author’s intrinsic honesty which endows it with a ring of 
truth and sincerity. It movingly reveals his sympathy for the three courtiers 
who were also under the obligation to requite the favour of their lord and 
master, his great shock and deep grief at the loss of a kinsman whose fate was 
80 closely bound up with his own, and his attitude towards fame and glory 
which had gradually evolved to the stage of hopelessness and disillusionment, 
made apparent by the heart-rending sigh expressed in the opening line. Then, 
following the first line, the only appropriate sentiment that could have been 
expressed under the circumstances was expressed, namely the unconditional 
offer of loyalty and devotion to the crown (l. 2), as a new reign had just begun. 
Thus this poem served the purpose of linking up new loyalty with old and of 
dispelling any possible renewed suspicion of Tsaur Jyr's aspirations to the 
throne." From the above circumstantial, internal and stylistic, evidence 
1 have come to the conclusion that this moving poem was written in the seventh 
year of Hwangchu (a.p. 226), the year in which Tsaur Pi died. 


1 For the struggle for succession between Tsaur Pi and Tsaur Jyr, see the latter's biography 


in the Wey Jyh $ xis, Sangwo Jyh — B W» reprinted by the Commercial Press, Shanghai, 
1927, j. 19, p. 2a. 
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FRANKE'S GESCHICHTE DES CHINESISCHEN REICHES 
By O. BERKELBACH VAN DER SPRENKEL 
I 


N the first volume of Otto Franke's great Geschichte des chinesischen 
Reiches was published in 1930 it bore the descriptive subtitle ‘An 
account of its origin, nature, and development up to most recent times’. But 
alas, in spite of the author's prodigious efforts, the times were unpropitious, 
and the great design was not, in the end, to be fully realized. The first volume 
(Das Altertum und das Werden des konfuzianischen Staates) took the story 
from the earliest age down to the fall of the Han. The second volume (Der 
konfuztamische Staat, x, Der Aufstieg zur Weltmacht) appeared in 1936 and 
carried the account of China’s history on through the period of division between 
North and South (Universalismus und volkesche Kräfte) to the centuries of 
re-unification under the Sui and T’ang dynasties (Der Steg des Universaltsmus : 
die konfuztanische Weltmacht). In the following year came volume three, 
with the notes and supplementary materials to the first two. 

By the end of 1943 the manuscripts of the fourth and fifth volumes were 
ready, but the historian himself was not to live to see them published. His 
death occurred on 5 August 1946. In a preface intended for the fourth volume 
and dated January 1944 he had written the following moving sentences: 
‘ My history of the Chinese empire must now remain unfinished [ein Torso 
bleiben] The last volume was to have ended with the year 1912, the downfall 
of the Confucian state, and to have borne the title “ Erstarrung und Unter- 
gang". It will not be given to me to write it’. 

Volume four (Der konfuzianische Staat, I, Krisen und Fremdvilker), covering 
the period from the Five Dynasties and the Northern Sung to the end of the 
Yüan was finally published in 1948. The last volume, containing the notes and 
supplements for this period, appeared in 1952. 

Franke's Geschichte, though in the event it fell short of its author's original 
plan, still represents an extraordinary achievement in historiography, and one 
which demanded for its accomplishment not only an extensive knowledge 
of the Chinese sources and an encyclopedic acquaintance with the associated 
sinological literature, but also an heroic effort of endurance and will. The 
following figures reveal something of the impressive scale on which the work 
was undertaken and carried through: the text of the Geschichte occupies 
1,633 pages, the notes a further 728, and the indexes 202; a total of 2,563 
pages. 

It is one of Franke’s greatest merits that he saw China’s history as a develop- 
ment, an unfolding drama. In so doing he emancipated the Western historio- 
graphy of China from the stultifying myth of the ‘ unchanging East’. This 
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powerfully entrenched dogma owed much of its prestige in Germany and else- 
where to the authority of Hegel who, in his Phtlosophie der Weligeschichte, 
had found it possible to write of China : ‘ We have before us the oldest State of 
all, and yet one without a past; for this State, as it exists to-day, is exactly 
the one of which we learn in ancient times'. And so: 'In this sense China 
really has no history '. For Leopold von Ranke the nation-states constituted 
the dramatis personae of history, and world-history was the product of the 
mutual interactions of these developing national communities. But the great 
oriental civilizations were not dynamic but static. Ranke was therefore brought 
to the conclusion that ‘ it is impossible to grasp the inner movement of world- 
history if we take these '' Völker des ewigen Stillstandes’’ as our point of 
departure ’. 

These positions may be summarized as follows: (i) China has no history ; 
(ii) even if she had, it would not merit our attention, as its study would throw 
no light on either the course or nature of universal history. 

Two causes were mainly responsible for this negative attitude. The first 
was the flattering but unrealistic picture of China transmitted by the Jesuits 
in the seventeenth century and embellished (for reasons that had more to do 
with Europe than with the East) by the French philosophes in the eighteenth. 
By most of these writers China was portrayed as an enlightened despotism 
whose rational political institutions stretched back unchanged from the time 
of K’ang-bsi to the age of Yao and Shun. The second cause, which in fact 
made the first possible, was simple ignorance. 

Much of the credit for the fact that this situation has now fundamentally 
altered belongs to Otto Franke. He was hardly overstating the case when he 
wrote in 1930 that ‘as far as Western historiography is concerned, the Far 
Eastern world has remained an inaccessible terra incognita down almost to the 
present day. China, in the past, and now, is still a mysterious and unapproach- 
able obstacle impeding our view of world-history ’. It is largely due to his work 
that the way now lies open. 

In judging Franke’s monumental Geschichte des chinesischen Reiches this 
* path-breaking ' quality must be borne in mind. He had written in the preface 
to his first volume: ‘ Attempts at a comprehensive account of Chinese history 
in the grand manner have not been made by sinologists. What we possess 
in the way of large-scale histories (apart from the disastrous Histoire générale 
de la Chine of de Mailla) are the work of dilettanti like Boulger, Macgowan, 
von Brandt, Cordier, and so on. Sinologists such as Fries, Conrady, von Rosthorn, 
and Krause have restricted themselves to brief summaries, and Grousset’s 
book is more a bibliography than a history’. These judgments are perhaps 
sharply expressed : ‘ disastrous’ (unheilvoll) is an epithet that does less than 
justice to de Mailla’s Histoire, especially when we consider the period in which 
it was written; while Grousset’s Histoire de U Eaxtréme-Orvent, apart from its 
value as a guide to the many-sided activity of the French school of sinology, 
is also an œuvre de vulgarisation of the highest order. In the main, however, 
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Franke's assessment of the historical worth of earlier attempta to write general 
histories of China must be accepted as correct. 

It was therefore necessary for Otto Franke to devise a schema of Chinese 
history for himself with little help, either by way of attraction, repulsion, or 
stimulus, from previously established and tested formulae. The shape which 
this eventually took is reflected in the titles he gave (or proposed giving) to 
the different parts of his Geschichte. They have been quoted in the opening 
paragraphs of this essay. 

The central theme is the Confucianist State, with the ‘ Universalist Idea ’ 
as its informing principle. The impersonal protagonist of the Geschichte is 
what Franke calls ‘ die grossartige, durch ihre Einfachheit und Gradlinigkeit 
imponierende, von hoher Sittlichkeit getragene Idee des Weltkirchenstaates ' 
(1, 126). 

This central theme once chosen, the division of the play into acts follows 
easily. Classical antiquity sees the birth of the Idea with the founding of the 
Chou kingdom, and its first imperfect realization under the Ch'in and Han 
(Act I, scenes i and ii), The break-up of the Han empire raises the curtain 
on the second Act which tells the story of the struggle, during the period of the 
so-called Six Dynasties, between Confucianist universalism and the particularist 
‘national energies’ released by the trans-frontier peoples that now establish 
themselves in China north of the Yangtse. This primarily ideological conflict 
between centripetal and centrifugal forces is not presented exclusively or even 
mainly in terms of the division between North and South. Men like Liu Yüan 
the Hsiung-nu and Mu-jung Chün the Hsien-pi emerge as carriers of the 
Universalist Idea, while at the same time the racist virus to some extent 
infects the thinking of the Han-Chinese of the South. Act rr presents, in a form 
reminiscent of the Hegelian triad, the triumphant synthesis. Thesis and anti- 
thesis are absorbed and transcended in the great T'ang dynasty, which embodies 
in its state institutions the victory of universalism, but of a universalism that 
has now been enriched by the assimilation of the ‘ vélkische Kräfte ’ stemming 
from the non-Han peoples. With the T’ang, however, the climax has been 
reached. All that follows is decline ; and it is the spirit of Spengler rather than 
of Hegel that henceforward dominates the scene. Act rv embraces the period 
of the Northern and Southern Sung and Liao, Chin, and Yiian dynasties. 
It is a period of recurrent crises. On the one hand, new racial forces beat in 
upon China from the north and north-east, imperilling the Universalist Idea. 
On the other, the Confucianist moral teaching itself hardens into a barren 
dogma under the malign influence of the philosopher Chu Hsi. These two factors, 
and especially the second, set the stage for the ominous last Act which, 
unwritten, was to have borne the significant title * Ossification and collapse ’. 
Franke's characterization of Chu Hsi and his role in later Chinese history is 
worth quoting: ‘I have always regarded Chu Hsi, with his arbitrary text- 
interpretations and arrogant intolerance, as the real architect of Confucian 
dogmatics, and hence as the man primarily responsible for that spiritual 
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paralysis which in the end was the direct cause of the collapse of the [Confucian] 
state ’.1 
And so all ends in decline and decay. 


11 


No author should be criticized for not writing the book which he never 
intended to write; and much less, in Franke's case, a book which he expressly 
disclaimed all intention of writing. ‘ In view of the limited space at my disposal’, 
he says in his preface, ‘I have been compelled to omit all subjects, however 
important they might be in their own right, that were not directly relevant to 
my main theme. More than that, I have also felt it necessary to abstain from 
treating a number of matters which, although they would certainly have 
thrown valuable light on the course of historical events, I could not bring 
myself to regard as absolutely essential. The reader who feels disappointment 
at the fact that I have been unable to go fully into every question and every 
aspect of Chinese history (and that I have indeed found it impossible to deal 
with some of them at all) must bear these necessary limitations in mind. I will 
mention only a few of the subjects which I have had, unavoidably, to omit: 
folklore, religion, literature, art, economics. None of these have received the 
attention they might legitimately have expected . . . but the political aspect 
of history had to be given priority ' (1, xx-xxi). It is perhaps significant that 
economies is here placed last. But the task that Franke had set himself was 
to write ‘ eine im wesentlichen politische Geschichte ’.? It is, then, as a political 
history that his work must be judged. 

A first and fundamental criticism of the method of Franke’s Geschichte 
concerns his choice of the Universalist Idea of the State as its unifying and 
ruling theme. Franke says with some justice that there is only one way for the 
historian to master the mass of material which the history of China offers : 
‘namely to find the thread of the governing idea and then pursue it through the 
confused pattern of events ’ (though it may be objected that the historian more 
often has a skein to unravel than a single thread to follow). He adds (and this 
sentence is of fundamental importance for an understanding of his work): 
* [ am more convinced to-day [1942] than ever that this Idea can only be that of 
the State? 3 

In conformity with this declaration of faith Franke has set the Idea of the 
State, and its embodiment in actual state power, at the very centre of his 
narrative; and the major faults of the work spring directly from this unhappy 
decision. It is responsible for the disproportionate space given to the details 
of military campaigns—for these constantly decide the shifting location of 
state power. It is equally responsible for his preoccupation with the minutiae 
of court and palace intrigues—for these often determined in whose hands the 

1 O. Franke, ‘Einige Bemerkungen zur Anlage und Methode meiner “ Geschichte des 


chinesischen Reiches " ', ZDMG, xovi, 3, 1942, 500. 
* ibid., 502. 3 ibid., 495 (my italics). 
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exercise of state power should rest. Hundreds of pages are filled with repetitive 
accounts of marches and counter-marches, plots and counter-plots, in which 
nothing changes but the names of the actors and the venue of the action. At 
best these things reflect only a single facet of history, and to present them in 
isolation is to mislead. 

Franke's Geschichte is not a history of the Chinese people or even of the 
Chinese empire, but of the Chinese State. More precisely, it chronicles the 
process whereby the Universalist Idea, stemming from Chinese cosmological 
conceptions, achieved phenomenal form by progressively investing itself with 
the insignia and political institutions of a ‘ World-State ’. 

The Idea itself seems to be regarded by Franke as an active agent with an 
independent existence of its own. ‘The ethico-political Universalism of the 
State-Idea works through the people, and indeed hastens ahead of them ’.3 
Its first fully conscious instrument is the Duke of Chou (cf. 1, 117); and this 
man’s true successor, who triumphantly accomplishes his assigned task of 
clothing the Idea with the forms of state power, is Ch’in Shih Huang-ti. Under 
the Chou the Idea, for all its innate power, still floated unembodied above a 
formless void. As Franke puts it: ‘If, thus far, we have spoken of a Chou 
“empire ", we must now admit [looking back from the vantage point of the 
third century] that this “ empire ” existed more in the realm of theory than 
in the world of fact’. But with the victory of the Ch’in First Emperor ‘ the 
system of [petty] states disappears and the State, with a centralized will to 
unity, takes its place. Only from this point on can we truly speak of a ““ Chinese 
empire” in the strict political sense, and 221 s.c. is the year of its birth’ 
(1, 223-4). 

Since the Idea works through great men as its instruments it is logical that 
Otto Franke should reveal himself as a forthright exponent of the ‘ great 
man theory of history’. The ‘ great men’ are those who realize the purpose 
of the Idea by arming it with the power of a centralized State and who further 
its claims to universality by extending the area over which that power is 
exercised. On these criteria the heroes of volume 1 are Ch’in Shih Huang-ti 
and Han Wu-ti, and of volume n, T'ang T'ai-tsung. 

Confucius, the teacher, receives very different treatment. ‘ Measured in 
ordinary human terms, neither the personality of this man, in 80 far 88 we can 
form for ourselves an adequate picture of it, nor his writings, in so far as they 
have come down to us, bear the stamp of true greatness. Confucius was far 
surpassed by countless among his compatriots in courage and readiness to act, 
in devotion and self-sacrifice, in intellectual incisiveness and profundity of 
thought, in historical understanding and political wisdom. He was an honest 


1 ‘Trager der Geschichte ', he writes, ‘nd die Menschen, aber nicht einfach als eme grosse 
Zahl von Emzelwesen, sondern als eine sıttliche Gemeinschaft mit emer festen Organisation, d. h, 
als Staat’ (1, xix). 

3 ‘ Mit dem Volke aber und thm sogar vorauseilend, wirkt der ethisch-politische Universalismus 
des Staatagedankens ' (x, 03; my italics). 
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fellow, full of moral earnestness and good intentions: but in vain do we seek 
for & single uncommon heroic trait in his character or for a single creative idea 
in his philosophy '. The time was out of joint, as Confucius well realized, but 
it was not his ethical teaching that would set it right. ‘ He saw clearly the wild 
confusion of the age, but had no conception of the remedies it called for. He 
believed himself able to rescue and restore the shattered order of society with 
his moralistic twitterings (Tugendgesáusel) whereas, as events were to show, 
this would be effected only by a hurricane of power’ (x, 204-5). The reference 
here is of course to Ch’in Shih Huang-ti, but it should be remembered that the 
Ch’in dynasty itself did not rule China for ‘ ten thousand generations ' but only 
for 15 years, and that it was then swept away in a ‘hurricane’ of peasant 
rebellions. 

The adoption by the Ch’in of institutions based on the teachings of the 
Legalist school was an important factor in their rise to power. Franke has 
little criticism to offer of these teachings, and the picture he gives of the ‘ new 
order’ introduced by Shang Yang is in marked contrast to those presented by 
Duyvendak and Waley.* 

As well as heroes, Chinese history also has its villians. Perhaps because 
Franke either relegates social and economic causes to a secondary position or 
else ignores them altogether, he is inclined to attribute, for example, the 
decline of dynasties (and indeed most other political vicissitudes) to the action 
of specific evildoers. No one familiar with the court records of imperial China 
will wish to minimize the part that palace intriguers, eunuchs and harem ladies, 
ambitious generals and power-hungry members of imperial consort families 
have played in China’s political history. But their effective intervention in 
politics is normally symptomatic of a state of affairs which has already become 
unstable and dangerous for other and more deeply-seated reasons. To pay 
major attention to these surface phenomena and pass over the underlying 
causes is to mistake the branches for the root. There is, for instance, no sugges- 
tion in Franke’s pages that the collapse of the Ch’in was due to the harshness 
of its laws, its brutal oppression of the people, its intolerably burdensome public 
works, and its costly wars. On the contrary, the catastrophe is ascribed solely 
to the maleficent action of the eunuch Chao Kao (cf. 1, 253-4). A little further 
on, describing the situation during and immediately after the fall of the dynasty, 
Franke writes: ‘The popular forces took their leaders where they could find 
them, and they found them everywhere: among the officials, the soldiery, 
and even in the lowest ranks of society ' (1, 254). It is extraordinary that he 
should have drawn no conclusions from this fact, which he himself records. 

But his eyes are fixed steadfastly upon the court, and what he there sees 
is enough to provide him with all the material that he needs to explain the rise 
and fall of dynasties. For their rise, his explanations approximate closely 


1 Of. Franke, Geschichte, 1, 183-4 and 217-9, with J. J. L. Duyvendak, T'he book of Lord Shang, 
London, 1028, 82-8; and A. Waley, Three ways of thought in ancient China, London, 1939, 
217-38. 
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to those of orthodox Confucianist historiography, with its emphasis on the 
providential appearance of Sage Rulers and Great Exemplars. For their fall 
he relies mainly on explanations couched in terms of court intrigue—as the 
following quotations show.? 

Chou: 'Der Verfall im Hause der Tschou . . . hatte dieselben Ursachen, 
die fast allen chinesischen Dynastien den Untergang gebracht haben: 
Pflichtvergessenheit, Weiber- und Eunuchenwirtschaft, hofische Intriguen 
im Kampf um Einfluss und Stellung, Streitigkeiten zwischen den Familien- 
mitgliedern um den Besitz des Thrones, alles verbunden mit zügellosen 
Gewalttaten (1, 152). 

Former Han: ‘ Hier fin the palace] trieben die Intriguen des Harems und 
der Eunuchen, Eifersucht, Neid, Machthunger der verschiedenen Cliquen, 
sowie der politische Ehrgeiz des verwandtschaftlichen Anhanges der Kaiserinnen 
und sonstigen weiblichen Insassen ihre giftigen Blüten. Von hier gingen die 
zerstorenden Kräfte aus, die... der Dynastie den Untergang bringen 
mussten ' (1, 386). 

Later Han: ‘Die Quellen der zerstórenden Krafte entetrómten dem 
Palaste, wo wiederum die Eunuchen- und Weiberwirtschaft mit allen Folgen 
ihr Wesen trieb’ (1, 414). 1 

Tang: ‘Die inneren Schäden, die immer wieder aus dem Sumpfbecken 
des Harems mit allem, was dazu gehörte, hervorquollen und dann allmählich 
den Staatskórper verseuchten, sind auch der glorreichen Dynastie der T'ang 
zum Verhängnis geworden' (n, 428). 

This at least runs the risk of becoming convineing through sheer repetition. 

With his attention so firmly held by individuals it was perhaps inevitable 
that Franke, like the Confucianist historians he so often disparages, should 
practise ' praise and blame’ (pao pien); he is in fact often over-indulgent to 
his favourites and unduly harsh to those he dislikes. Ch’in Shih Huang-ti’s 
judicial murder of 460 scholars (in 212 B.c.) is almost passed over. The crime is 
neither condemned nor condoned ; and the historian seems only interested in 
the affair to the extent of showing that the victims were not in fact buried alive 
but merely executed (cf. 1, 249, and um, 146-8). Han Wu-ti, another favourite, 
is praised for his conquests but never criticized for his costly wars that emptied 
the imperial Treasury and undermined the country’s economy ; though they, 
much more than any activities on the part of ‘ herrschsiichtige Haremsweiber ’, 
were really responsible for the dynasty’s decline. 

1 Speaking of the fourth century A.D., Franke says: ‘Die Vorbedingungen zur Bildung 
eines Staatensystems waren wieder einmal gegeben, nur fehlten die Manner, es aufzubauon’ 
(11, 63). This is merely a reverse statement of the same theory. 

2 As much of the force and flavour of these passages would be lost in translation, I have 
ventured to retan them in German. 

3 As Dubs puts it, the emperor Wu ‘ made continual demands upon his realm until ite resources 
were exhausted and disorder ensued ' (History of the Former Han dynasty, London, 1944, xr, 7). 
See also Chavannes’ commenta in Les mémoires historiques de Se-ma T's ien, Paris, 1895, 1, oii-oiv. 


Only once, in a discussion of the Han coinage (Geschichte, 1, 330), does Franke even hint at Wu-ts's 
responsibility for the economic difficulties of the period. 
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Another hero is Li Shih-min (T'ang T'ai-tsung). His murder of his two 
brothers (one of whom was heir to the throne) is described as follows: ‘In 
Kao-tsu's reign . . . & disastrous dissension arose within the ruling family. 
In view of the emperor's own wavering and irresolute attitude, this might 
well have jeopardized the whole situation had not T'ai-tsung decisively inter- 
vened at the critical moment’ (Ir, 365-6). Franke’s account of the entire episode 
reads like a piece of special pleading. He continues: ‘ Under the pressure of 
the situation: with the enemy at the gates of the capital &nd rebellion and 
civil war threatening from within, Li Shih-min decided to act. But he was no 
sneaking assassin: what had to be done he did, and in the full light of day ' 
(rr, 366). There is no question at all that Li Shih-min proved a great ruler. No 
one would deny this. But the warts should be left in, not painted out. The 
author's predilection for T'ang T'ai-teung also comes out in his judgment of 
this emperor's Korean campaigns (I, 383), which are justified on moral grounds, 
though the earlier Korean wars of Sui Yang-ti are roundly condemned (1, 
338-42). What is sauce for the goose is clearly not sauce for the gander. 

It is unnecessary to multiply quotations illustrating Franke's treatment of 
personalities he dislikes. His comments on Wang Mang may suffice. He is more 
interested in Wang Mang in his role of 'fanatical archaizer' (Altertum- 
schwirmer) and in ridiculing him as a ‘ make-believe Duke of Chou’ than in 
his efforts to master the social and economic crisis that threatened to dissolve 
the empire. The Usurper’s rise to power, a process which fits snugly within 
the frame of palace intrigues, is related in some detail and earns Wang Mang 
a comparison, both as to career and character, with Shakespeare’s Richard IIT. 
Franke describes the Chinese statesman as ‘an astounding combination of 
caution, cunning, tenacity, duplicity, cruelty, and hypocrisy’ (1, 375). Not a 
flattering picture! His economic reforms are dealt with somewhat reticently, 
and almost the only sentences that hint at the existence of an economic crisis 
are these: ‘ Wang Mang’s reforming zeal, or more exactly his enthusiasm for 
imitating antiquity, was given the same radical expression in social and economic 
affairs. By an edict of A.D. 9 he prohibited the free sale of land, and also the 
traffic in slaves, which, because of the impoverishment of the peasantry, had 
grown to alarming proportions’ (1, 379). 

Franke’s decision to confine his Geschichte mainly to ‘ politics’ (of which 
moreover he adopts a very narrow definition) and his systematic underestima- 
_ tion of the economic factor, make it almost impossible for him to do justice to 
questions in which economic considerations play an important or a leading 
role. . 

This disability comes out very clearly in his treatment of canal construction 
under the Sui dynasty. On Sui Yang-ti’s canal-building his general comment 
is that ‘the motives behind it were less a recognition of its importance than 
vanity and ostentation ' (I, 828). Referring to the Imperial Canal in particular, 
he writes: ‘ Yang-ti had an extraordinary passion for travelling by water, 

1 Though cf. Geschichte, 11, 549. . 
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and this was really the origin of the great system of canals that later, in T’ang 
times, linked the North, which was poor in grains, with the rice provinces of 
the South’ (1, 323). The first of these judgments appears simply to reflect 
the writer's dislike of Yang-ti. The second seems to have nothing more sub- 
stantial behind it than a subjective conviction that the Sui was a ‘bad’, 
and the T’ang a ‘ good’, dynasty. How wide of the truth both these remarks of 
Franke are can easily be seen by looking at the relevant edicts, which are 
quoted in Chi Ch'ao-ting's Key economic areas in Chinese history (pp. 119-20) 
and in É. Balazs’ Le traité économique du ‘ Souei-Chow’ (pp. 159-60). 

As another example of the same disability, arising primarily from Franke’s 
more or less total exclusion of economics from the scope of his Geschichte, 
we may take what he says about the gentry class and its place and function in 
Chinese society. In fact he says very little, though the problem of the gentry 
is a fundamental one.* The only passage of substance dealing with the gentry 
that appears anywhere in Franke's Geschichte is the following : ' The examina- 
tion system created the officials and the literati, the “ gentry ". . . . For the 
“ gentry " was no hereditary caste. On the contrary, it sprang directly out of the 
masses of the people, in whom it remained deeply rooted. It governed the 
popular masses both politically and ideologically. It formed the country's 
* publie opinion ”, and decided the norms of proper behaviour (bestimmte 
was angemessen war und was nicht). It also acted as guardian of the li, and 
saw to it that these rules were applied by all classes of the population on all 
occasions of social life’ (1, 316). 

Though modern scholars hold divergent views about the gentry, few would 
agree with Franke either in equating ‘the gentry’ with ‘the officials and 
hterati’ or in saying that the examination system ‘created’ the gentry. The 
latter certainly provided the social basis of the officialdom, but only a com- 
paratively small percentage of the gentry group ever held office in the 
bureaucracy. The examination system, moreover, was just as much an engine 
of central political control over the gentry, canalizing its energies and imparting 
to it a desired ideological colour, as it was a technique of recruitment into the 
bureaucracy (and hence into the gentry ranks). There was a certain measure 
of social mobility both into and out of the gentry, and to this extent Franke 
is correct in saying that ‘the gentry was not an hereditary caste’. When 
he goes on, however, to add that the gentry ‘ sprang directly from the people’ 
and ‘remained deeply rooted in them’ he gives a quite misleading picture. 
The social differentiation and class distance between the shén-shth or gentry 


1 In his first volume there is no separate treatment of economic affairs at all. In volume m 
there 18 a chapter (Part 5, ch. 4) called * Verfassung und Wirtschaft ım geemten Reiche ' (i.e. 
the Sui-T’ang period) in which economic matters, mainly concerning foreign trade, are discussed. 
on pp. 548-58. In volume 1v there are two sections of chapters (Part 8, ch. 1B, and Part 9, ch. 4B) 
devoted to economic conditions under the Sung and Yuan respectively. These three secfaons 
make up & total of 40 pages out of 1,003 or less than two and a half per cent of the whole. 

1 Some scattered references will be found in the mdex in volume ur under the general heading 
* Adel’. Neither ‘ Gentry’ nor ‘ Adel’ occur as entries in the index in volume v. 
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on the one hand, and the common people on the other, was considerable (and 
the isolating esprtt-de-corps of the career officials within the gentry group was 
also strong). 

The major theoretical divergence that has emerged in current controversy 
on the gentry problem turns on whether primacy in determining the character 
of this group should be given to official rank or socio-economic status." Franke's 
self-imposed restrictions on the scope of his Geschichte effectively precluded 
him from saying anything of real value on this most important question. 


II 


But with all its imperfections and limitations, 15 would be in no sense 
proper to dismiss Franke's monumental achievement as unimportant, as merely 
a ‘monument’ deposited by a now out-moded school of historiography. Open 
to criticism as his methodology most assuredly is, he was nevertheless successful, 
within the bounds of the somewhat narrow interpretation he himself gave 
to politics, in producing & political narrative of permanent value; and his 
carefully worked out, detailed, and accurate account of the surface phenomena 
of Chinese history will long remain indispensable reading for the Western 
student. 

The historian who has successfully confronted the task of writing such a 
history is often apt to consider the immanent pattern he has discerned in it 
(the result of his own creative insight) as of much greater importance than the 
mass of particular research through which he has had to work in order to reach 
(or justify) his broad conclusions. This view is seldom confirmed by those who 
follow him. In Franke’s case, as in so many others, it is quite permissible to 
question or reject his general interpretation of the flow of Chinese history while 
at the same time gratefully accepting the results of the painstaking labour 
he has devoted to establishing the facts of his story. The fruits of his constant 
and careful attention to detail are nowhere better displayed than in the two 
volumes (m and v) of notes and supplementary matter. Both are packed with 
interesting information. Many of the notes, especially those dealing with 
controversial points, run to several pages and are better regarded as essays. 
In them Franke marshals the evidence evenhandedly and exhaustively, and 
although he is not afraid of giving and taking polemical knocks, his conclusions 
are models of judicious appraisal While not wishing to turn against Franke 
his own rather unkind judgment of Grousset, it should nevertheless be added 
that these two volumes are also a richly rewarding source of bibliographical 
guidance. 


1 Forthright statements of the opposing views will be found in W. Eberhard, Conquerors 
and rulers, Leiden, 1952, 122-3 ; and in F. Michael’s introduction to Chang Chung-li, The Chinese 
gentry, Seattle, 1955, xvii. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF T'ANG IN THE EARLY EIGHTH 
CENTURY! 


By D. C. TwrrogETT 


N Lu-shan's rebellion marks a turning point in practically every aspect 
of the history of the T'ang dynasty. The strong centralized empire which 
reached the apogee of its magnificence under the Emperor Hsüan Tsung 
(713-56) was able, after seven years of exertion, to put down the rebellion. 
But in doing so it was forced to compromise with the very principle of provincial 
military autonomy of which Án Lu-shan was the arch-representative. The 
empire which remained in the hands of the T'ang imperial family deteriorated 
by degrees into a state of provincial autonomy which differed from the actual 
subdivision of China during the ensuing Five Dynasties period more in name 
than in reality. 

Professor Pulleyblank's searching-analysis of the policies of the half-century 
leading up to the rebellion reveals clearly many of the factors involved in the 
sudden reversal of the fortunes of the T'ang imperial family. 

The Li family who established the T'ang dynasty in 618 were members of 
the aristocratic class who had ruled China since the Later Han period, some- 
times alone, and sometimes in alliance with the ruling families of the northern 
barbarian peoples, with whom they were intimately connected by marriage 
relationships. The whole machinery of government which the T'ang inherited 
from the northern dynasties which preceded it, was designed for the use of this 
aristocracy. This is especially true of the land and taxation systems (the 
ohiin-vien [33 H Be] system, and the related tsu-yung-t sao ]7 AF B8] tax 
system) and of the military organization known as the Militia system (Fu-ping 
Hf Sx). The essential difference between the T’ang and their predecessors, 
who sprang from the same aristocratio/non-Chinese background, lay in their 
realization that the only way for them to survive was to curb the pre-eminence 
of their fellow aristocrats, with whose assistance they had risen to power. 

To achieve this object they brought into existence a new class of literati— 
officials who entered the service of the empire through the examination system, 
and thus owed their position and influence not to their birth and family con- 
nexions, but to the state itself. In time the families of such officials, most of 
whom came from the north-east and south of China, began to form a powerful 
new land-owning class rivalling in importance the great aristocratic clans of the 
north-west. The emergence of this great new force in the political world produced 
a clash of interests which came to a head in the early years of Hsüan Tsung’s 
reign. Beginning with the attempt of Yü-wen Jung [F X A] in 721 to 
re-enforce the chtin-t’ten system of land tenure, and thus to break up the estates 
formed by the newly-risen literati, the aristocratic faction gained more and 

1 A review of E. G. Pulleyblank : The background of the rebellion of An Lu-shan. (London 


Oriental Series, Vol. 4.) x, 264 pp., 2 maps. London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University 
Press, 1955. 52s. 6d. 
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more power &t the expense of the literati—officials who had been the dominant 
force in politics since the days of the Empress Wu [Fk Ji] (690—705). The 
aristocrats were able to regain their powers largely through their control of 
the Censorate [$ H! X] and through their influence in economic policies. 
After a difficult struggle, Li Lin-fu [Æ $k Ñ], a member of the aristocracy, 
succeeded in establishing himself and his party in a position of virtual dictator- 
ship. After this time (736) the main political tensions at the highest level were 
those between rival aristocratic factions. 

This theme of political rivalry between the aristocracy and the professional 
bureaucracy has been put forward for many years by Chinese and Japanese 
scholars, notably by Ch'én Yin-k'o [BH fq fé], but Professor Pulleyblank 
introduces it to Western readers for the first time. It gives us a reasonable 
hypothesis explaining the community of interests underlying political factions 
&nd represents & great advance in the understanding of T'ang history. It is 
therefore important to draw attention to some of the difficulties which surround 
an analysis of this type. 

First, this political rivalry was by no means a simple conflict between 
distinct social groups. The more distant relatives of the great aristocratic 
families frequently preferred to attempt to gain power through the examina- 
tion system. Thus of the 12 aristocratic Chief Ministers whose names are listed 
in Table 1 (p. 192) of Professor Pulleyblank’s work, 6 are known to have taken 
an examination, and so were potential members of either faction. A clear 
example of the situation of the more lowly aristocrats can be seen in the career 
of the poet Tu Fu [tt H]. The Tu family of Tu-ling [Ft Bê] was itself an 
extremely important one, and Tu Fu was connected by marriage ties with 
the great Kuan-chung families of Ts’ui [#2] (his mother), P'ei [38] (his paternal 
aunt married into the family), Li [z&] (his maternal grandmother was a 
descendant of the Emperor T'ai Tsung), Lu [ft] (his step-mother), and Yang 
[38] (his wife). This represents a concentration of blue blood which might serve 
as a textbook illustration of an early T’ang aristocratic genealogy. In spite 
of this, his grandfather entered the bureaucracy through examination even 
though in his time the Empress Wu had not yet broken the ascendancy of the 
aristocracy, and in 735 Tu Fu himself took the examinations even though his 
father was of sufficient rank to ensure his son's entry through Yin [R] (family 
privilege). Having failed the examinations there was no attempt to give him 
office, and even when in 752 he was granted a special examination, due to his 
relationship with Tu Wei [t fi], the brother-in-law of the dictator Li Lin-fu, 
no appointment came as a result. Thus, even during the peak periods of aristo- 
cratic power, family connexions, even of the most exalted type, were no sure 
and automatic passport to official employment. A relatively lowly member of 
such a family was well advised to take the examinations to give him qualifica- 
tions for advancement other than his exalted ancestry. 

Our sources of genealogical information on T’ang officials are very defective. 
The main sources, apart from epigraphy, are the Ytian-ho hsing tsuan [jt 1 
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kE XE] of Lin Pao [$k ¥¥] and the tables in chapters 70-75 of Hsin T'ang shu, 
Of these, the former has recently been critically edited by Ts’én Chung-mien 
LA 4h زيل‎ in his excellent Yuan-ho hsing tsuan ssu chiao che [FE FN RE de vu 
T #2] (1948) which would be an admirable tool had it been provided with 
an index. The Hsin T'ang shu tables are another matter. Though they are 
conveniently indexed (Harvard-Yenching Institute Sinological Index Series, 
No. 16) their intrinsic shortcomings are considerable. An important recent 
study of the Wang clan of T’ai-yiian ] ع2‎ JH E EK], Moriya Mitsuo’s (“Ff E 3ë 
Ap HE] Rikuchd mombatsu no ichi kenkyü [K $8 F Hj OD — gr ,زع‎ which 
is based on unpublished epigraphical material preserved in Peking, has shown 
mistakes of two generations in one of the relevant tables, and the number of 
other errors disclosed by this study makes it clear that before studies of this 
aristocracy can be made on a firm basis, a series of similar detailed genealogical 
studies will be necessary. It is to be hoped that the huge collections of stelae 
at Peking will soon be made available together with the masses of epigraphy 
reported to have been unearthed in recent excavations in China. 

These memorial inscriptions are by far the most authentic extant material 
for genealogical study, and are especially important as providing virtually the 
only information available on marriage connexions. The essentially patrilinear 
orientation of the Chinese has meant that such information is rarely given 
in the biographies of the standard histories, even where the mother was daughter 
of an eminent personage. 

Without such information on marriage connexions it is very difficult to 
assess the continual complaints about intermarriage between the great clans, 
or to decide whether or not the bans on such intermarriage, which were one of 
the policies by which the imperial house attempted to limit their powers, were 
in fact effectual. 

À further point which should be borne in mind is the difficulty of interpreting 
the information given in biographies in the standard histories about places of 
origin. These were not normally the actual birthplace of the individual in 
question, but were simply a means of identifying the branch of the clan to which 
he belonged. They were in fact the traditional family seats, and this connexion 
did confer a type of ‘local allegiance’ on the individual, by fitting him into 
the pattern of inter-clan relationships. The relationships of the great aristocratic 
families of Kuan-chung are an obvious example of this pattern. But this type 
of allegiance must be carefully distinguished from actual solidarity of regional 
interests. It now seems certain that such local interests lay behind certain 
party alliances—for instance, the Yuan Tsai [5 #K] cliques before 777, and 
the Wang Pi [E Æ] and Wang Shu-wen [E 3X X] ministry of 805 were 
formed on this basis. However, the pursuit of this problem must await a time 
when we have considerably more information on the economic interests of the 
T'ang ruling class. 

The writing and annotation of Professor Pulleyblank's book are admirable. 
I have a few criticisms to make but they are all of a minor nature. 
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(i) Appendix n, pp. 172-7, gives an account of the remarkable changes 
which took place in the population patterns of China between Sui times and 
742. I am in complete agreement with the main conclusions drawn by the 
author, but a number of points need clarifying. 

First, it must always be borne in mind that Chinese census figures represent 
only that part of the total population who were registered with the authorities 
for fiscal purposes. The fluctuations in these figures represent, therefore, not 
simple changes in population, but the result both of these and of variations in 
the relative efficiency of the local administrative machinery. In a forthcoming 
study, I hope to demonstrate this with reference to the census of 812. 

Bearing in mind the methods by which the census was compiled, it was 
obviously easier for a head of household to omit individual persons than 
for the whole household to avoid registration. In addition, whereas it was in 
their interests to avoid the entry of taxable members of the family on the 
registers, if the family as a whole was omitted they lost the legal title to their 
lands under the chün-t'ten system. Fraudulent entries on behalf of individuals 
may be seen in the tax-registers [ Fi $$] recovered from Turfan and Tun-huang, 
where the unbelievable sex-ratio (33 per cent males and 67 per cent females) is 
undoubtedly the result of widespread fraud of this type. 

Thus abnormally low household/individual ratios may well represent not 
small families so much as inefficient administration. The population of Ling-nan 
seems to me a case in point. The theory of Bielenstein that the exceptionally 
low figure (2-62 in 640, 2-98 in 742) for this province represents the small 
families of pioneer immigrants is obviously not true, as Professor Pulleyblank 
has noted, for Ling-nan's population at this period was more or less stationary 
(while that of Kwangsi was actually declining), and immigration was con- 
centrated on the Yangtse Basin where the household size was exceptionally 
large. The low figure for Ling-nan is certainly the result of the very ineffectual 
administration in this frontier province. 

A second factor, however, must be remembered. As we know from an 
article in the Statutes [4p] of 624 and of 719 (cited in 7"ang hui yao 83, T's'e-fu 
yüan kuet 487, Chiu T'ang shu 48, T'ang liu tien 3) there was a special system of 
taxation for Ling-nan, which was based not on the individual adult male as 
the taxable unit (as was the case under the T'su-yung-itao system in the country 
a8 a whole) but on the household, irrespeotive of size. Thus, although the number 
of adult males was presumably taken into account when assessing the status 
of the family, their numbers were not a factor which directly concerned either 
the prefectural tax-collector or the Board of Finance from whose files our 
figures ultimately derive. This meant that not only were the local administrators 
less concerned with individual family members than elsewhere, but that the 
central authorities would be unlikely to take notice of the abnormally low 
figures reported from the area. A further complicating factor must have 
been the aboriginal inhabitants of the region. We know that they were registered 
and their households given status (from the above-mentioned passage in the 
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Statutes), but it is unlikely that this was done on a large scale. However, 
the inclusion in the figures of these members of a separate society is certain 
to have had its effect. 

Secondly, I must criticize the basis on which the author has produced his 
estimates of individuals for Sui times. Although he has proceeded with much 
more care than Bielenstein, the arbitrary household sizes which he adopta 
are extremely dubious. In the cases of the southern and peripheral provinces, 
he adopts the average sizes in the 742 Census. In the case of the four northern 
provinces he has merely divided the remaining individuals in the Sui total by 
the number of households to get an average size. Since the four northern 
provinces contained 73-5 per cent of the total population, we can hardly be 
surprised that the author's total figures match up so well with the census totals 
for the country. An equally satisfactory estimate could have been made by 
assuming a regular average household size for the whole population, instead 
of for only three-quarters of it. The use of the average sizes of households 
from the 742 Census for the rest of the empire is almost equally misleading. 
It seems most unlikely that, while the whole population pattern of China 
underwent & radical change during the period between 609 and 742, the pattern 
of distribution of household sizes remained constant. This is what the method 
adopted virtually assumes, and moreover it assumes this stability of family 
sizes for just the very areas where the changes in population were most 
pronounced. 

It is possible to get a slightly better idea of the pattern of family sizes 
in the early seventh century from material which has been ignored both by 
the author and by Balázs, whose figures he has used for the 742 Census. This 
material is a census which is recorded in the geographical chapters of Chiu 
T'ang shu without date, but which from internal evidence must date from 
between 638 and 641. The census is incomplete and its figures show a marked 
decline from those of Sui, as might be expected, for the administration (rather 
than the population itself) had not yet recovered from the disasters of the fall 
of the former dynasty. The figures may not be compared with those of 742 
in an absolute numerical sense, but we may compare the regional distribution of 
family sizes in a relative sense. The table on p. 327 gives the data. 

The figures in brackets before the provincial order of family size for Chéng- 
kuan (640) represent the order assumed by the author. It shows that he has 
probably rather overestimated the relatively large family size of the northern 
provinces, and underestimated the relative family size in the central area of 
Chien-nan and Shan-nan. 

We cannot employ the household sizes of 640 to calculate the population 
of Sui times in terms of individuals, as the figures have only a relative value. 
But itis more probable that the average-household figures by provinces in 
Sui were of the same relative order as 30 years later than of the relative order 
of 130 years later. 

However, as I have stressed above, in view of the administrative 
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Chéng-kuan T'ien-pao 
Province Average Order Average Order 
household household 

1 | Kuan-nei 4-38 (5) 6 5-68 7 
2 | Ho-nan 4-24 (5) 9 6-05 4 
3 | Ho-tung 3-61 (512 | 5-9 5 
4 Hope . ] 4-30 (5) 8 6-87 1 
5 | Shan-nan Tung 5-03 (9) 2 4-71 9 
6 | Shan-nan Hsi 4:37 (12) 7 3-44 12 
7 | Lung-yu 4-23 (10)10 | 44 10 
8 | Huai-nan F 4-45 (3) 4 5-82 6 
9 | Chiang-nan Tung 5-09 (1) 1 6-09 2 
10 | Chiang-nan Hai 4-45 (2) 4 | 6-08 3 
11 | Ch’ien-chung . 3-77 (4) 11 5-4 8 
12 | Chien-nan . . 5-02 (11) 3 | 4-37 11 
13 | Lingnan . + 2-62 (113 | 2-98 13 





cireumstances under which the Census was compiled the household figures give 
a much more reliable index of population distribution than do the figures for 
individuals. Since the conclusions of the author are based on these, his general 
thesis of population changes is not invalidated in the least by these remarks, 
and is indeed borne out by a great deal of other non-statistical evidence. 

(ii) The obscure passage in 7'ang liu ten, 3, 18a, to which note 28 to 
Appendix iv refers, becomes much less obscure if the reading of the Sung 
print is followed. Unfortunately, the existing copy of this edition is damaged 
at this point and a number of words are illegible. The current edition of T’ang 
liu tien, that of the Kuang-ya Shu-chü of 1895, is an extremely careless and 
defective edition which bristles with misprints, many of them deriving in 
turn from the very poor, though handsome, Ming print of 1515. The best 
available editions are those of the Sao Yeh Shan Fang [$$ 5 il) 53] of 1808, 
and the edition of Konoe Iehiro [Jf f % KE] entitled Dat-té-rtku-ten K6-tei 
[X FHF 7< Jk 3$ RT] which was reproduced in facsimile from the original print 
of 1724 by the Faculty of Literature of Kyóto University in 1935. It is to be 
hoped that a facsimile will one day be published utilizing the extant fragments 
of the Sung edition which cover chiian 1-3, 7-15, and 28-30. In the meantime 
we have fortunately a complete collation of the fragmentary Sung edition 
with the modern texts in Tamai Zehaku’s [= Jf Æ ff] Shina shakat keizai 
shi kenkyü [3¢ 38 FL 4 BK 8+ Ut FF SE], pp. 463-601. No work on a passage 
from these chapters of T'ang liu tien can afford to neglect Tamai’s work of 
collation. : 

According to the corrected Sung text the passage in question should read 


RB E fb TA 35 RSW d Bb TRH RRR db ERO 2 2i8 
B Bi XE ^p FE BE ete. 
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The text itself may be translated as follows :— 


, ‘The Tax in Grain from east of the Capital [#8 i.e. Loyang] is to be paid 
into the Han-chia Granary [dr ¥ ©[ at Loyang. From the Han-chia 
Granary it is again transported to fill the “ Great Granary " [X Æ] at 
the Capital [3 : ie. Chang-an] From the Lo to Shan-chou it is trans- 
ported overland. From Shan-chou to Ch'ang-an it is transported by water. 
They have estimated the stages in this transportation and established 
a system, setting up Commissioners ]85[ to be in overall control.’ 

The commentary, which is more corrupt in the current editions, runs as 

follows :— 


‘For the transportation overland between the Lo and Shan-chou 
they should estimate a separate charge of 15 cash payable to the Commis- 
sioner of Transportation. On the “ Northern Route ’’ they should divide 
the distance into stages. As for the carts and oxen required, the Com- 
missioner's Office [{# 5]] are permitted to estimate the amounts to be 
transported and to fulfil their needs by requisitionmg or hiring what they 
wanted. Transport should begin in the tenth month, and be completed by 
the end of the year.' 


Now, as has been well known since the researches of Niida and Tamai 
on the T'ang lw tien, the main text and the commentary do not refer to the same 
period. The main text is a somewhat condensed and occasionally reworded 
version of the Statutes [4}] as promulgated in 719, while the supplementary 
matter in the commentary relates to the period immediately before 737. 
Hence the main text in this instance refers to the conditions in 719, that 1s, 
after the reform of Li Chieh [2& ££] carried out in 714, and the Commissioner 
mentioned therein was in fact the Prefect of Shan-chou who, from 713 onwards, 
held the concurrent title of Commissioner for Land and Water Transport 
DK EB XH tE] (see 7'ang-hutf-yao, 87, Shan-chou Shuilu-yün Shih) The 
commentary, on the other hand, refers to 737 or shortly before. This is clear 
from the pet-lu [4k Bir] in the restored Sung text, which refers to the new route 
established by P'ei Yao-ch'ing [JE $8 Jj] in 734. Thus the Commissioner's 
Office of the commentary is quite distinot from that of the main text, and 
refers to the transport administration set up under P'ei Yao-ch'ing when he 
was created Commissioner for Transport to the Capital from Chiang-Huai 
and Ho-nan [YL ¥ m] FE RH 3 AB dE]. It ıs clear, then, that the commentary 
readmg: B SH 4 Qt E BR ZO BU J ER جد جد‎ FH UE Ot db BRD 
% Z if, is in fact two distinct passages, (i) referring to the land haulage prior 
to 734, and (1i) referring to the water route (Northern Route) established by P’ei 
Yao-ch’ing. Hence the charge of 15 cash to defray transport costs was not 
levied for each stage, but was for the whole overland haul. The stages in 
question belong to the quite separate Northern Route. Presumably the con- 
fusion in the text, with both systems mentioned side by side, reflects the situa- 
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tion early in 737 when the Northern Route was abandoned and P'ei Yao-ch'ing 
dismissed. 

(iii) I find myself in disagreement also with the author's view that trans- 
portation of grain was neglected in early T'ang times, and that the Pien Canal 
was extremely inefficient in the same period. 

Professor Pulleyblank is undoubtedly correct in stressing the importance 
of the Huang Ho floodplain and of Honan as the major grain-producing areas 
of the seventh century. He is also on firm ground when he suggests that the 
Yangtse-Huai lowlands only became & major rice-exporting region after the 
beginning of the eighth century. 

However, even if Hopei and northern Honan were the chief source of tax- 
grain in the seventh century, this grain had still to be transported to Loyang 
or to Ch'ang-an. The Pien Canal was not merely an artery connecting the Huang 
Ho and the Yangtse, but it was also the chief member of a network of water- 
ways which covered the north China plain. The grain from Honan, just like 
that from the Yangtse was collected through this canal network which centred 
on Pien-chou [Tk 4H]. The crucial section of the canal itself, from Pien-chou 
to its junction with the Huang Ho at the Liang-kung Dyke, was just as much 
an artery for Honan grain imports to the capitals as it was to be later for 
importe from further south. 

The northern grain imports from Hopei were equally dependent on water- 
ways, in this instance on the Yung Chi Ch'ü [zk 8 34). This canal, like the 
Pien Canal, was one of Sui Yang Ti’s projects, and was not only an important 
route by which grain could be sent to the capital, but was also a vital strategic 
route linking the centre with the area around Yu-chou (gH Hi: the present 
Peking). It, too, was connected with numerous subsidiary waterways in the 
same way as the Pien Ho. 

Although the amount of grain which was shipped along these waterways 
in the seventh century was much less than the traffic in the eighth, when 
they were at the peak of their efficiency, the total was not inconsiderable. 
The annual load for the Chéng-kuan period (627-49) was 200,000 shth, which 
is 15,000 tons. This is roughly five times the import trade in grain into the 
Low Countries in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, which was one of the 
largest bulk trades in grain in medieval Europe. Moreover, this refers to the 
period before the demand in Kuan-chung began to grow, and before the series 
of works on the waterways which were carried out during the 650’s. These 
works must have improved the transport system considerably, not only in 
Hopei and Honan, but also in the vicinities of both capitals. In fact, apart 
from the mention of the repair of the Liang-kung Dyke in 714, there is no 
positive evidence that the waterway system was in decay during the seventh 
century, and every indication that the bottleneck had nothing to do with 
the canal system, but was in the stretch between Loyang and Shan-chou, just 
as it was later. Moreover, the system was efficient enough at the end of the 
seventh century to be able to carry a load of some million shih (75,000 tons) 
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in the emergency in 695-7, much of which was transported from the lower 
Yangtse Basin to Yu-chou, in the far north-east. Transport on such a scale 
could not have been conducted by an ' extremely inefficient system. 

These criticisms, however, refer merely to points of detail. Professor Pulley- 
blank's book has put the study of T'ang bistory in the West on an entirely 
new footing. As an account of the early eighth century in China it is unlikely 
to be surpassed for many years. 


`‘ TADAMINE’S PREFACE TO THE OI RIVER POEMS 


By E. B. CEADEL 
(PLATES I-II) 


N an article ‘The Oi river poems and preface’, Asia Major, N.B., I, 1, 

1952, 65-106, I examined the Japanese preface written by Ki no Tsurayuki, 

and quoted (p. 74) a passage by Fujiwara no Kiyosuke which stated that the 

Oi river poems had a Japanese preface written by Mibu no Tadamine. 
Concerning this I noted :— 


‘It is stated by Nishishita Kyoichi pj F RK — in his article on Tadamine 
sha in Nihon bungaku dasjtten, Vol. IV (1936), p. 350, that Tadamine’s preface 
to the Oi river poems is contained in a manuscript of the Tadamine shü 
preserved in the Zushoryó Eg $ X library, Tokyo. The text of this manu- 
soript has not been published, and the preface is not to be found in the published 
texts of the T'adamsne shü (e.g., Gunsho rut, section 262) or in any other 
published work. It is not clear under what circumstances Tadamine wrote 
this preface, but it is apparent from all the passages quoted above that Ki 
no Tsurayuki’s preface was the one that was officially commissioned.’ 

I have subsequently obtained! a microfilm of the Zushoryó manuscript 
of the Tadamine shü, and consider Tadamine’s preface, which it contains, to 
be of sufficient interest to merit publication, not only on its own account, but 
also for the light that it throws upon the occasion described and the poems 
themselves. 

The manuscript bears the class-mark 501.123. It would be unwise to attempt 
to deduce its approximate date from a photographic copy, and for more precise 
information about the manuscript and its history it would be best to await the 
publication of vol. 1 of the series Zushoryd shozd Katsuramiyabon sósho 3 gk "UE 
Æ HE BH in which I understand it is intended to publish a transcription of the 
text and details of the manuscript. 

The manuscript text of the preface contains a number of passages which 
are clearly corrupt: some of these corruptions are easily emended, others 
are more intractable although the intended meaning may be conjectured. A few 
of the corruptions can be removed by comparison with quotations of two sections 
of the preface (nort no mikado . . . nt nitart and hiru ha Mgurasi ... 


1 My thanks are due to Professor Enoki Kazuo gj — $f of Tokyo University for having the 
microfilm made, Mr. Ijichi Tetsuo FF Hh 4) & Hj of the Zushoryo for granting permission for 
the microfilming, Professor Kamei Takashi ff JF 3 of Hitotsubashi University for advice on 
the reading of some obsoure kana, and Professor Donald Keene of Columbia University for 
checking my transcription against the original manuscript in the Zushoryo. 

2 Vols. 2-5, 9, 11-18, 15, 18-19 of this invaluable series have been published between 1940 
and 1955 by Yétokusha, Tambaichi. 
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aragahare) which I have found in Fuboku waka shó, books xxxn and xiv 


respeotively.! 

The latter quotation in Fuboku waka shó is introduced by :— 
RE 8 LEE عن‎ DE 4 PUO AR PS B] dr B WV SERA 5 خا‎ 
% HM WAY m 
and the former by 3 :— 
ib Xx 165 XE 3 مل‎ 4pOXRCT.)9 ARM ET BO 3 X8 4 WP 
MK Fa FBR X 

These introductory phrases add little to our knowledge of the circum- 
stances of the compilation of Tadamine's preface, except that the name ' new 
preface ’ tends to confirm the view that it was written subsequently to Ki no 
Tsurayuki's preface. 

The text of the manuscript is reproduced ? in the three plates accompanying 
this article. The following transliteration incorporates some suggested emenda- 
tions, as indicated in the short apparatus criticus ; a translation and notes are 


appended. 


TRANSLITERATION 
engi sttinen teizi no mikado no ohon toki miyuki sesase tamahist waka 
nO 20. 
nanaiu no tosi kokonotu no tuki ha yorokobi wo noburu towoka yamasiro 
no kuni kadono no kohori oowi no kaha mumedu yori yutaka ni hiragite yo 
5 wo kikosimesisi nors no mikado hizirt no kimi aki no miyuki wo kikosumesan 
to mehunedomo wo naraburu koto kure wo ameru ikada no gotost sasubeki sawo 
no sigereru koto nami wo kakumeru kaki ni nitari katura woreru hito wo ba 
nabete oitaru wo mo wakalks wo mo tomesime tamaht hana no kokoro wo streru 
tomogara wo takaks mo miztkaki mo saburahasime tamahite kame no wo yama ni 
10 misiki no kohu kadukert to kiku kore wo goran sen to ohose tamahı kiyokt 
taki no midu ni kurenawt no nuno sarasu nari sore wo misimen to notamalate 
sasinoboru sawo no siduku sigure ni site ha nururu sode kazu stranu momids 
ni some kogiyuku hune no kaze ni hukite ha noreru hito ikue no kumo ka 
sahagite midu no sora sumite tuki no kayohan ni nami no seki nakarubest 
15 amatu sora yori mo kiyoku harete hosi no hikari nt kumo no tiri mo wizariken 
1 Kóchü kokka tatket, vol. 22, p. 623, and vol. 21, p. 404. On the other hand, these quotations 
embody some errors in the text not found in the manuscript. 
* The name Nishikawa * Western river ' 18 an alternative name of the Oi river. 
3 I am very grateful to the Editonal Board of the Bulletin for kindly agreemg to publish 
a reproduction of the MS text, and to Mr. Mitsu. Yasuya, Chief of the Imperial Archives and 
Mausolea Division, Imperial Household Office, Tokyo, for generously supplying excellent new 
photographs for this purpose and for granting permission for them to be published. The limita 
of successive pages of the origmal MS. are indicated by ruled lines which were added to the 
photographs in the preparation of the Plates (I to ITI), since 1n order to make the plates fit the 
Bulletin pages it has unfortunately been necessary to divide the photographs of some of the 
original pages between the upper and lower halves of the same plate or between one plate and 
the next. The plates do not correspond to the actual size of the MS. The figures added above 
and below the plates correspond as closely as possible to the numbering of the lines in the 
transliteration. 
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kakaru koto wo kaze no tute nite uketamaharu iyasski hito ha kanete yomase 
tamahist koto wo narahu iatoheba natu no semi no munasihu stie aki no 
hayast nt tomareru mukast no ohose no mune wo uketamaharite hiru ha higura- 
stmust wo motome yoru ha yomosugara sow no kowe wo totonohesime aru toki nt 
ha yama no ha nt tuki matumusi ukagahtte ha kin no kowe nt ayamatase aru 
toki ni ha nobe no suzumust wo kikste ha tant no midu no oto nt aragahare tokt 
ha kiri ni magahi tuyu ni nure sigururu ht ha dure no tos no aki ka 
strazaran kono koto wo yume no ute ni kumo no tayors yamabe ns atarahu somo 
siduka naran wort nt kowe arite kikoyuru dat ha kokonotu no sono kokoro 
onaztkarazu mina wonowono kazu kazohete ahasete turu su nt asomute ha kata 
no kamome naretari su no malu ha otte kisi ni nokoreru kiku naru hana wakast 
saru yama no tasma ni nakite hakanaks kowe takasi hurenaws no ha ha hayast 
no hotori ni oturedomo sono kowe ha misoka nart aki no midu ni ukabite ha 
aks no yama no ks no kage ni yasun tabi no kari tumoru ika ni sono hane no 
hokorobs ha ima ha hatururu koro m kono hito nt sono kazu ni arazu site 
nogaruru mono naraba hekart wo toku kort no kasumi ni stoharuru nt mitaran. 


APPARATUS ÜRITICUS 
Key Z — Zushoryo MS 
F — Fuboku waka shó (only the two passages stated 
above) 
C = emendation by Ceadel 
Z has no nigort marks : they are all restored here for convenience of reading. 


L3 o5]: 5 8Z 

l 3 33] Z, but not entirely clear ١ 

L5 5 :10د ءا ظباع‎ 8CULU» LZ 

LB AW 5[ 0: Q & Z: Sf, with interlineal note :د‎ gk F 

16 l JC: 32: BF 

L7 Lua alt: LY BZ 

L7 Cs 722 byes UC Le DF 

L9 Ske ما ذا ظ‎ DIC: S4 5 راف‎ 7 

L 9 ut]: BUTZ 

L15 Uy b K]: درام‎ ١ 7 

1.16 هن دور‎ T X à ¥] C, merely a tentative suggestion: à b T Z 

117 v £ ¥ & D &]C, merely a tentative suggestion: de + £ id 
57 

119 2 5]0€: x 64: 8 5 F 

ل ل AIF:‏ © ® رأ Da‏ < بم 119 

120 5 »pvYucilZ:5m»vuF 

L22 % b K]C: ¥ ( DZ 

1.25 —_ BF TIC: So 1 43 7 

126 š )[0: 5 ¥ (Le. kiki) Z 

129 O zW 12 [ 0 pF Z2 

L31 5 b]0: 5 ١ 7 


20 


30 
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TRANSLATION 


Preface to the Japanese poems composed when emperor Teiji no In made 
an imperial visit in the year 907 (Engi 7). 

In the ninth month of the seventh year of his reign, it was said, ‘ On the 
tenth day, which prolongs the joy (of the ninth day), the retired emperor, 
our saintly lord, who ruled the country hberally and peacefully, will make an 
autumn imperial visit from Umezu on the Oi river, in the district of Kadono 
in the province of Yamashiro’: and so the array of the boats in rows resembled 
rafts made of tree trunks bound together, and the crowdedness of the punting 
poles was like the stakes that restrain the waves. 

Having summoned all men of distinction, both old and young, and having 
bade to attend him those, both high and low, who understand the spirit of 
poetry, he announced, ‘I hear that a brocade tortoise-shell crowns Kamenoo 
hill: let me see this’; and he declared ‘They are bleaching scarlet cloth 
in the water of Kiyotaki river: let me watch that’. 

While the drips from the punt-poles with which they plied upstream 
turned into fine rain, their sleeves, soaked, were dyed with countless red 
leaves: while the boats which they were rowing blew along in the wind, 
those on board raced forward like innumerable cloud layers. The sky of water 
was calm, so that there would be no wave-barrier against them as they passed 
by, like the moon: in the sky above, too, it was pure and clear, so that no 
speck of cloud could settle upon its star-like brightness. 

We, unworthy people, who had heard these themes (from the emperor) 
practised the themes which he had given on previous occasions: for example, 
when we had heard the words of his command in bygone days, about the summer 
cicada casting its shell and lingering in the autumn groves, we searched all 
day long for the higurashémushi and let it sing its harp music throughout 
the night; and again, we sought for the matsumushi, which awaits the moon 
on the mountain crests, and let it feign the music of the lyre; and again, 
we listened to the suzwmushi in the fields and were misled into fancying it 
was the sound of water in the valley ; and again, did we not know that drizzling 
days, when things are lost in mist and soaked in dew, were (signs of) autumn 
in every year ? These were the themes which the cloud-messenger gave, in our 
dreams, to the mountain sides. 

Then, when it was quiet, his voice sounded forth: the nine ideas in the 
themes which we heard announced were not the same as before. We all counted 
up their number: listed together, they are !:— 


(5) the cranes playing upon the sand-bank, 
(8) the seagulls in the creek getting used to us, 
(9) the pine trees on the sand-bank growing old, 


1 The figures placed before the nine themes indicate the order of the themes m Ki no 
Tsurayukrs preface. 
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(4) the blossoms of the chrysanthemums which linger on the bank being 
still fresh, 

(6) the monkeys screaming in the mountain gorges, their fleeting cries 
rising high, 

(3) the red leaves falling at the woodside, but with imperceptible sound, 

(1) floating on the autumn water, 

(2) resting in the shade of the trees on the autumn hills, and 

(7) the wild geese on their journey growing numerous. 


However much the tattered wings of the wild geese may now be frayed, if 
these men had not been among their number but had shunned this occasion, it 
would have been rather like the light-dispelling haze being spurned by the 
mist. 


Norzs 


eng... . zo. This is a heading, as is shown by its position in Z. 

teizi no mikado. Teiji no In was the name of the emperor Uda after his retire- 
ment in 897 until his death in 931. 

zo is clearly a Japanese version of Fg, although I have not seen any other 
examples of this form. 

nanatu no tosi. Engi 7. 

tuki is an emendation. Z’s reading kokonotu no aki might conceivably be 
a poetic abbreviation for ‘the ninth month, in autumn °, but this seems 
unlikely. 

ha although not entirely clear in Z, seems to be required. 

gorokobi wo noburu. The literal meaning refers to the fact that the tenth 
day is a prolongation of the previous day, the ninth, noteworthy for the 
f RR. the chrysanthemum festival. One of the nine themes of the Oi 
river poems was ‘ the chrysanthemum blooms lingering ' on the tenth day 
(see AM, m, 1, 96). But behind the literal meaning lies a poetic punning 
allusion to the nengó Engi RE $ (‘ prolonging joy’): compare the similar 
allusion to the nengó Kampyo below. Strictly, of course, the allusion 
applies to nanatu no tost rather than to towoka. 

towoka. Z leaves the remainder of the line after towoka as space, apparently 
treating the preceding phrase as a heading, but it seems most suitable to 
treat the phrase as part of the text, especially if ha is the correct reading. 

yamasiro, cow, mumedu see AM, mx, 1, 80: mume is an old form equivalent 
to ume. 

yutaka ni hiragite * liberally tranquillising’, adverbial to yo 100 
Taken literally, it is a polite tribute to the manner of Uda's reign, but 
it is also a further poetic punning allusion, to the nengō Kampyo E zB, 
the years 889-97 during which Uda was emperor before his retirement. 
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The verb Airagu is not elsewhere attested, but may be assumed on the basis 
of the verb tahiragu 48 ¢ and of the equivalence of tahira ZB with hira Z6. 
Compare also yuragu (Kojiki), sawagu (Kojiki), sayagu. If the existence 
of hiragu is not accepted, the text may be emended to tahiragite. 

kikosimestsi. Z's omission of the last syllable was doubtless due to the over- 
looking of the small repetition sign. 

nort no mikado hiziri no kimi. These two parallel phrases both describe 
Teiji no In, the parallelism being a marked feature of the style of the 
preface. Grammatically it is possible that nori no mikado refers to Teiji 
no In and that hiziri no kimi separately refers to the reigning emperor 
Daigo, but see AM, xu, 1, 77. Hiziri no kimi is derived from the Chinese 
Æ A ‘sage monarch’, 

miyuki. Z's reading yuki can hardly stand without the honorific prefix, and 
F's ‘snow’ is a mistaken deduction from the same text. The kana mi 
Of could fall out after no in the form عل‎ on account of similarity. 

to has the function of to te and marks the first major break in the sentence, 
cf. the phrase ending wosim: tamahan to te in Tsurayuki’s preface (AM, 
m, 1, 82). 

mihunedomo . . . mitart contains two parallel phrases picturing in slightly 
exaggerated terms the scene on the river. The punts that were made 
ready were packed so tightly side by side that they looked like rafts made 
out of tree trunks bound side by side: the punt poles stuck up in serried 
rows like the rows of stakes called sigarami driven into the river bed and 
reinforced by wickerwork to prevent erosion of the banks. 

kure is an emendation: kumo wo ameru ikada is the reading of both Z and F, 
and was in fact deliberately quoted in F as a phrase illustrating skada, 
but even if it could be traced back to an assumed 52€ #€ in T'ang poetry 
the meaning would be most unsatisfactory as the comparison implied by 
gotost would not be fulfilled. The emendation kure #§ ‘ tree trunks ’ provides 
exactly the required comparison, as in a poem in Utsubo DOM (Kochi 
Nihon bungaku tatkei, vol. 4, p. 276) :— 

asaki se ni, nagarete kudaru, ikadasi ha, tkura no kure ka, nagare kinuramu. 

sasubeki: the form -beki indicates that the boats were at this stage waiting 
motionless, ready to set out when they had been boarded by the emperor 
and his party. 

sigereru is to be preferred to sigeru on the analogy of ameru and kakwmeru 
from amu and kakumu respectively: sigeru is ‘to grow thickly’ (like 
foliage). 

nami wo kakumeru kaki ‘fencing enclosing the waves’ is a periphrasis for 
eigarami AJ] (cf. AM, m, 1, 95). 

kakumeru : kakumu is an old form equivalent to kakomu, cf. Daigenkat. 

katura . . . saburahasime tamahite consists of two very similar parallel phrases : 
katura woreru hito is answered by hana no kokoro wo sireru tomogara, oitaru 
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` wo mo wakakt wo mo by takaki mo mizikaki wo mo, and tomesime by 
saburahasime. l l 

katura woreru hito ‘men of distinction’, an allusion deriving from a passage 
in tHe Chin shu $ $ and found in Po Chü-i fy E B : see Shiites Dainthon 
kokugo jiten, vol. 1, p. 864. 

nabete has the sense of subete ‘ all’, like the compound phrase osinabete. 

tomesime: tomuru ‘to call upon, seek for’ is a common word in the Japanese 
of this period and there is no need to emend to motomesime, even though 
it would be a very easy manuscript error for the mo to have fallen out 
after the preceding mo. 

hana no kokoro wo streru literally ‘ those who understand the heart of flowers ’, 
Le. poets; compare the similar phrase uta no kokoro wo mo streru hito in 
the Japanese preface by Ki no Tsurayuki to the Kokinshi. 

takakt mo mizskaks mo relates to the court rank and seniority of the poets. 

kame no wo yama .. . notamahite is another passage made up of parallel 
phrases: kame no wo yama nt corresponds to biyoki taki no midu ni, nisiki 
no kohu kadukers to kiku to kurenawi no nuno sarasu nari, kore wo goran 
sen to sore wo misimen, and to ohosetamahs to to notamahtte. 

kame no wo yama $& F ilı is the name of the south-eastern flank of Mount 
Ogura (cf. AM, m, 1, 80). See Yoshida Tógo, Datnihon chimei jisho, 
Kamigata volume (1938 edition), p. 113, and the poems quoted there. 

` This and the following phrase both refer to the red leaves in the scenery 

to which the retired emperor makes fanciful references: he pretends here 
that a ‘brocade tortoise-shell' (i.e. streaked and variegated patches of 
red and brown leaves) covers Mount Ogura, and in the following phrase 
that scarlet cloth (ie. a covering of red fallen leaves) has been spread out 
to be bleached in Kiyotaki river. 

nisiki no kohu: kohw 88 ‘ tortoise-shell’, a word chosen for its word-play 
with kame no wo yama, which was so named because of its tortoise-shell 
shape. Compare a poem in Tsurayukt shü (Kochü kokka tatket, vol. 12, 
p. 266), kameyama no, kohu wo utusite, yuku midu nt, kogi kuru hune ha, 
thuyo henuramu (where kage is an inferior variant for kohu). 

kiyoks taki : the Kiyotaki river runs into the Oi river nearby, see Yoshida Togo, 
op. cit., p. 116. 

sasinoboru . . . sahagite is yet another pair of parallel phrases: sasinoboru 
corresponds to kogiyuku, sawo no siduku to hune, sigure nt site ha to kaze 
ni huktte ha, nururu sode to noreru hito, kazu stranu to ikue no, and 1 
nt some to kumo ka sahagite. When the retired emperor had given instruc- 
tions concerning the sights to be viewed, the boats, which had already 
been made ready, set off at speed, both punts and rowing boats. Those on 
board are drenched in spray from the punt-poles and covered in fallen red 
leaves, and they move along in the water like layers of clouds scudding across 


the sky. 
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ikue $% 3Ê ‘ countless layers of clouds’. 

kumo ka ‘ perhaps clouds’, ie. like clouds. Compare the phrase kure ka i in 
the poem quoted above from Utsubo monogatars. 

sahagite: thus written, although sawagite is clearly intended. In early Japanese 
this verb indicates rapid motion, without a necessary connotation of noise. 
A very similar phrase, kumo no sawagt, is quoted in Shitet Dainthon kokugo 
jiten, s.v. kumo, from the Hortkawa In ontoki hyakushu waka 34 W BE 
18) ER FT WY A Fk, a much later example, but confirmation of the idea of 
‘scudding ’ of clouds. The reference is to the rapid motion of the boats 
through the water, like clouds through the sky. 

midw no sora . . . wizariken, another pair of parallel phrases: midu no sora 
corresponds to amatu sora yori mo, sumite to kiyoku harete, tuki no kayohan 
no to host no hikari nt, namit no seks to kumo no tirt mo, and nakarubest to 
wizartken. The intention is to express how the whole of nature was at its 
best in honour of the imperial visit: the first phrase relates to the state of 
the river, the second to the state of the weather, cf. a similar passage in 
Tsurayuki's preface (4M, m, 1, 81, preface, Û. 6-7). 

midu no sora ‘the sky of water’, ie. the surface of the water is thought of 
as the sky. This introduces the not uncommon poetic idea of the moon 
in the sky being a boat in the water, cf. Mangoshü 1068. This idea derives 
from Chinese poetry, as in the following passage from the T'ang poet Chia 
Tao © Ej quoted in Yü-yin ts'ung-hua 1 Mg SE S5. mij 4B, ch. 19 :— 


TEE A, AL BE عل‎ OK, 

This phrase was known also to Ki no Tsurayuki, who refers to it in 
Tosa nikki (1st month, 17th day), adding a similar poem of his own (quoted 
below in the note on yori mo). 

sumile HE A T. 

tukt no ‘like the moon’: the comparison between the moon in the sky and 
a boat in the water is reinforced by the allusion to the poetic phrase tukt 
no kayohtdt, for which see Shütei Dainthon kokugo jiten, s.v. tuki. 

nami no seki a barrier formed by the waves, see Shutet Dainthon kokugo jiten, 
s.v. name. 

amatu sora the real sky above, in contrast to the ' sky of water’ on the river 
surface. 

yort mo: a natural rendering would be the comparative ‘than’, especially 
since it is followed by the adjectival sense of ktyoku, but this version leaves 
kiyoku harete without grammatical subject and destroys the parallelism 
between the river surface on the one hand and the sky on the other: it is 
therefore clear that yori has its idiomatic meaning equivalent to nite, cf. 
a poem in Tosa nikki (Kochi Nihon bungaku tatket, vol. 3, p. 11) :— 

minasoko no, tuki no uhe yori, kogu hune no, sawo ni saharu ha, katura 

narubest. 
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amatu sora is therefore the subject of kiyoku fade, parallel to midu 
no sora as subject of sumite. 

host no hikari ni: the né is a conjectural addition which gives meaning to the 
whole sentence, ‘ not even a speck of cloud could settle upon its (the sky's) 
star-like brightness’: the insertion of n$ was suggested by the strict 
adherence to exact parallelism in the structure of the preface. The words 
hosi no qualify hikari in the sense of ‘ star-like’, just as tuki no qualifies 
kayohan ni in the preceding phrase. Without the ni the sentence becomes 
meaningless, since host no hikari would have to be a subject, with kumo 
no tiri, of wizariken. 

kumo no tiri ‘ cloud-dust, specks of cloud '—a set phrase, see 58/1116 
kokugo jiten, s.v. kumo. 

wizariken from the negative of wiru JẸ 2; in the meaning of ' settle’, ‘remain’, 
parallel to the negative idea in nakarubesi. The form could derive from 
wizaru, ‘ to crawl’, but would provide no meaning here. 

kakaru koto wo . . . atarahu is a self-contained section of the preface. Unfortu- 
nately an important phrase has been corrupted into the meaningless arite 
tamahtst wo mato harahu. From the phrase kakaru koto wo near the beginning 
and kono koto wo near the end, it appears that the whole passage deals in 
some way with koto (zi), Le. the poetic themes. But the references to 
cicadas, etc., clearly do not belong to the themes actually used on this 
occasion, but to another earlier autumn poetic occasion described as mukasi 
no ohose. The connexion must be that the poets were recalling the themes 
previously used, in order that they would be ready with ideas and phrases 
suited to the dai Ji which the emperor was about to announce. For this 
reason kanete yomase tamahisi koto wo narahu has been tentatively suggested 
as indicating a possible meaning for the phrase corrupted into arite tamahist 
wo mato harahu: no more satisfactory solution comes to mind, and there 
is no parallelism of phrases at this point to provide guidance. If this view 
is correct, the section has an introductory phrase meaning ‘ we recalled 
similar themes of old’ (kakaru koto . . . narahu), and is rounded off by a 
corresponding phrase meaning ‘such were the themes that came back 
into our minds’ (kono koto wo . . . aturahu). 

kakaru koto refers to the two autumn scenes referred to by the emperor, kame 
^o wo yama . . . goran sen and kiyoki taki . . . misimen. 

kaze no tute nite the emperor's words were carried by the wind and could be 
easily heard because all the rest of nature was calm and quiet: kaze no 
tute is a common phrase, cf. Shiites Datnihon kokugo jiten, s.v. kaze. 

tyastkt hito must refer to the poets, a humble description of themselves, cf. 
miztkakt kokoro in Ki no Tsurayukis preface (4M, ur, 1, 81, preface, 
L 16) and the similar passage at the end of the preface of the Kokinshi. 

natu no semi . . . tomareru is attributive to mukass no ohose no mune, and 
is apparently intended as & general theme, which the poeta elaborated in 
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the ways shown in the following phrases, just as the two autumn scenes 
referred to by the emperor on the present occasion were about to be 
elaborated by the nine dat. 

mukast no ohose: no material to identify this occasion seems to have survived. 
There were innumerable imperial orders for the writing of poems in this 
period, and although extensive collections of poems have survived it is not 
surprising that much has also been lost. 

uketamaharite: the subject of the verb is unstated; the poets on the earlier 
occasion may or may not have been the same, depending on how much 
previously mukast implies. 

hiru ha... aragahare. The parallelism of phrases is resumed in these 
sentences, but is used in a special technique of ‘ overlapping ’, since there 
are only three phrases involved : thus there is & parallelism of words which 
does not correspond with a parallelism of (deas. The parallelism of words is 


as follows : 


la. kiru ha hwgurass must wo motome 
lb. yoru ha yomosugara sou no kowe 100 46 


28. aru toki ni ha yama no ha ni tuki matumusi ukagahite ha 
2b. aru toki nt ha nobe no suzumusi wo kikite ha 


3a. kin no kowe nt ayamatase 
3b. tant no midu no oto ni aragahare 


However, the parallelism of ideas is between :— 
(la) htgurass musi wo motome 
(2a) tuki matumust ukagahite ha 


(1b) sou no kowe wo totonohesime 
(3a) kin no kowe nt ayamatase 


By this ‘overlapping’ the fact that the phrase nobe mo suzumust wo 
kikite ha tant no mtdu no oto nt aragahare is without a parallel is concealed. 

higurasi is here used as a kakekotoba, being understood twice, the first time 
as part of the phrase kiru ha higurasi ‘ all day long’, and the second time 

` as part of the name higurasimust. A parallel kakekotoba is founc below 

m the name matumust. 

sou is the thirteen-string lyre, & : the idea of the musi giving a musical note 
is paralleled by the reference to kin below. 

totonohesime, like the parallel ayamatase, uses the ‘ causative’ verb form because 
the poets ‘ let ’ the musi make musical sounds, i.e. pretended in their poems 
that they made them. 

ha 3. 

matumust is commonly used as a kakekotoba, compare three poems by Ki no 
Tsurayuki in Kokin waka rokujé, book vı (Kochü kokka tatket, vol. 9, p. 576). 
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kın is the koto 32. 

toki ha is rather abrupt after the preceding full phrases aru toki nt ha. 

kono koto . . . atarahu is a difficult sentence which, if it represents the original 
text, must be regarded as containing a number of poetic figures. The poets 
are pictured as having the themes just described brought to them in a 
dream by a cloud-messenger which addresses the mountain-sides surrounding 
the Oi river. There is probably an allusion here to Po Chü-i's ‘Song of 
Everlasting Remorse’ كل‎ {f HK: cf. also some poems in the Ise shi written 
on a screen on which was Po Chü-i's poem (Kochi kokka tatket, vol. 12, 
pp. 359-60). For the phrase kumo mo tayori cf. Shütei Datnthon kokugo 
Jiten, s.v. kumo. 

aiarahu: the reading is uncertain, but it may stand for aturahu * to enjoin '— 
the cloud-messenger enjoined these themes upon them. 

somo, like somosomo, used to indicate the resumption of a narrative after a 
digression, ‘ well, then’. 

onazikerazu must mean ‘ were different from the themes of the earlier occasion 
which we had been recalling to mind’: it can hardly mean ‘ different from 
each other’, ‘ varied ’. 

ahasete is suggested as an emendation in place of aharete which can scarcely 
give a meaning here: ahasete would mean ‘ bringing together ’ the themes 
into a list. 

turu . . . tumoru is the list of nine themes. It is noticeable that the themes are 
briefly stated, without the illustrative elaboration found in the corresponding 
section of Ki no Tsurayuki’s preface. The very brevity of the statement 
of some of the themes would make some of them difficult to follow if they 
had to be understood on the evidence of this preface alone, e.g. kata no 
kamome naretari would not be clear without reference to hito ni naretart 
in Ki no Tsurayuli's preface and similar phrases in the poems written 
on that theme. It is also noteworthy that the order of the nine themes in 
Tadamine's preface (which same order is followed in his own poems which 
are also given immediately after his preface in the Zushoryd MS) is com- 
pletely different from the order in Ki no Tsurayuki's preface (which order 
is largely followed in the collections of the other poets taking part, cf. 4M, 
ID, 1, 89, n. 183). There seems to be no obvious explanation for the different 
order. 

asomute. This form may be an early example of what later became asonde. 

no kage nt is & conjecture in place of mo kage wo to give & meaning to yasun 
(= yasumu), even though the idea of ‘ resting in the shade of the trees’ 
is discordant with the same theme in Ki no Tsurayuki’s preface and 
with the poems on this theme by the other poets: however, Tadamine’s 
own poem on'this theme (cf. AM, om, 1, 93, poem M2) is not discordant 
with this idea. An alternative possibility is that mo kage wo is correct and 
that the corruption lies in yasun. 
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tka ni . . . nitaran is a difficult passage which can be interpreted only by the 
assumption that poetic figures are employed. Paraphrased, the argument 
is: ‘the wild geese, by flying from afar to take part in this occasion, have 
worn out their wings: but however much this may be so, we would not have 
been justified in making that an excuse for declining to take part in the 
poem-making, because to have declined would have left our reputations as 
tattered as are the wings of the geese: in other words it would have been 
like a ‘‘ case of the pot calling the kettle black’’’. 

sono hane refers to the wings of the wild geese in the last-mentioned das: 
hane no hokorobt can be rendered ‘ tattered wings ’. 

hatururu is either an early form of, or a mistake for, hotururu, ‘be frayed, 


3 


worn ’. 

kono hito is the same as the tyastkt hito above, i.e. the poets themselves. 

toku is probably 85 4 ‘to dispel’, ‘ scatter '—' which dispels the light’. 

kiri is a conjecture for tiré ‘dust’, which fails to provide a meaning for the 
sentence: kiri makes a good pair with kasumi since both dispel the light. 
If the conjecture is correct, the passage from Aikari to nitaran would have 
the sense ‘it would have been like the light-dispelling haze being epurned 
by the mist’ (kiri no being the subject of ttoharuru). In this comparison 
the wings of the wild geese being worn are likened to light being dispelled 
by mist, whereas the poets declining to take part are likened to light being 
dispelled by haze: thus the one was no worse than the other. 


Mibu no Tadamine’s preface is clearly less polished than Ki no Tsurayuki’s, 
and shows inferior poetic inspiration. The prose style is less fluent, even 
allowing for the fact that the text may be corrupt in some places. 

The preface is followed by eight of Tadamine’s own poems, arranged 
in the order in which the preface gives the nine daz. The poem omitted is 
that on the theme, ‘the monkeys screaming in the gorge’; the reason for 
the omission was almost certainly that poets thought poems about monkeys 
unsuitable and inelegant (cf. AM, rz, 1, 99). The poem on ‘ floating on the 
autumn water ’ is preserved here only, and is missing from the published texts 
of the Z'adamine shü. Some of the other seven poems have variant readings. 

Each of the eight poems quoted is preceded by the name of the theme: 
these themes are identical in wording with the Japanese versions in the list 
given in AM, m, 1, 90 (kana being almost uniformly preferred to characters) 
apart from the following exceptions (the themes are hereafter numbered by 
the order in Ki no Tsurayuki's preface for convenience of reference) :— 

1. aks no tuki Fj, an error for aki no mtdu, 
2. aki yama for ak$ no yama, 

4. kiku for kiku no hana, 

8. hito nt omitted. 
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The text of the poem on ‘ floating on the autumn water’ and the variants 
in the other poems are as follows :— . 


l. aki hukaku, ukaberu midu no, hukakereba, yama wo yokite ya, soko 
wo miruramu. 
‘Since the water where we are floating, deep in autumn, is so deep, 
would we see the bottom if we were to keep away from the hills ? 
The overhanging hills cast such a dark shadow that they cannot 
expect to see the river bed unless they move away from their 
shadow. 
. hà kurete ha for hi mo kurete. 
. lanomuru for tadunuru. 
manaduru no for manaduru wo. 
The last two lines read ¿dura wo kart no, takahi to ihuramu : takahi 
is corrupt, but may possibly indicate tabine. 
8. The last two lines read hito ni natukan, mi naretaru tors. 
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NOTES ON MON EPIGRAPHY 
By H. L. Sgonro 


N the notes here published an attempt is made to explore some of the peculiar 
linguistie problems involved in the interpretation of epigraphie texts. 
As a subject for study these have certain advantages for the linguist: the 
materia] on which he bases his conclusions is, at any given time, complete, 
reducing the chances of his being afterwards confronted with evidence which 
he has overlooked ; its nature limits the directions which his inquiries can 
take; and since the text is irrevocably committed to stone, he is not delayed 
by the possibility of infinitely refining his phonetic and phonological observa- 
tions. It is a cardinal principle of the present investigations that such texts 
in dead languages carry an implication of utterance; it is equally cardinal 
that what that implication is cannot be determined, and is not to be educed. 

When devising a form of transcription for documents in a non-roman 
character it is essential to remember that writing systems differ as to those 
features of an utterance which they select for notation. It ıs desirable that the 
transcription chosen should reproduce as many of the notations of the original 
character as possible; but, however assiduously this end is pursued, the 
introduction of new notations absent from the original, and to that extent 
the product of conjecture, is hardly to be avoided. South East Asian scripts 
of Indian provenance usually indicate syllabic structure, but comprime no 
mark of word division as such. It follows that in dealing with the language of 
epigraphs, which cannot be put to the test of native speech, any articulation 
into ' words’ must rest almost entirely on inference from extraneous material, 
at any rate when the language is not presumed to be monosyllabic. In Sections 
1 to 3 below I attempt to resolve certain obscurities in the published Old Mon 
inscriptions by re-examining the assumptions as to word division there made. 

Tt should be remarked, in view of what has been said above, that the Old 
Mon script in its various forms does occasionally indicate the probable absence 
of word division by the use of conjunct forms for medial consonant groups, 
in place of the simple marking of syllable final by the ‘ killer? or vtr@ma. (This 
may be shown in transcription by a ligature : روب‎ pundüy, as against of 
pundüy.) But the criterion is inconclusive, for conjunct forms are sometimes 
found also where division is to be inferred, especially between homorganic 
consonants; thus in the inscriptions of Kyanzittha there occur gap pumas, 
sac chu, and even kakür |j. 

Citations in this article are given in the transcription used in Epigraphia 
Birmanica (EB), except that for reasons of clarity and consistency so, and 
the interchangeable initial vowel signs, are transcribed by ' in all contexts, 
not merely when final: 'amba = EB amba, ja = EB aja, teh = EB t-eh, 
gum'ir = EB gumir; and upper case letters, which have no equivalent in the 
original, are dispensed with. References in roman figures are to the numbered 
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inscriptions in EB, 1.2, rz, and 1v ; those to plates in Inscriptions of Burma 
are given in arabic figures thus: Pl. 301. 


1. rampo’, (r)urmpo! ‘ portion, share’ 

Myazedi A, 14-15, as transcribed at EB, 1, p. 55, reads:  kyek thar wo’ 
'ey dik pa ram pa’ itrla, and is there rendered : ' '* This golden Buddha (have) 
I made to assist my lord °’. For the nonsense syllable pa’ B 18 has po’, and 
in fact there appears from the rubbing to be a gap in the text of A which 
suggests that this was the original reading there also." Dr. Blagden’s translation 
assumes the doubtful equation of a noun ram with modern r3m ‘to help’, 
leaving po’ unexplained.? 

The key to the passage is provided by the legend of a fresco representing 
the Sunisévimana in the Kubyaukkyi at Pagan, for the transcription of which 
as well as of other Pagan fresco legends cited below I am indebted to Professor 
GQ. H. Luce. This reads: brow wo’ kil dan kummds (r)uinpo’ deh ku gum'ir, 
and is, I believe, to be rendered: ‘ This woman gave her portion of junket to 
a monk ’, (r)urinpo’ corresponding to the Pali bhagam : tassa adass "ham bhāgam 
pasanna sakehi pantht kummasapindam datvana (Vimanavatthu 14.6). (The 
order of the words in kummas (r)umpo ‘ portion of junket’ is paralleled in such 
recurrent groups as dek klas < water in pots, pots of water ' and pir khal ' cups 
of rice’; the type is essentially quantitative, and is to be related to the gram- 
matical pattern or colligation ? represented by sluy turow dinkel ‘six ticals 
of copper’.) Comparison of the Mon with the Pali and Burmese faces of the 
Myazedi inscription shows rampo’, so read, corresponding to bhagash again 
in the former, and to aphte’ in the latter,* and the literal rendering of the passage 
under discussion is then: ‘ This golden Buddha I have made my lord’s portion ’. 
However, the un-Mon turns of grammar in lines 3-6—das used intransitively 
in place of the expected nom, rdjakumar imo’ instead of ma imo! rdjakumar— 
suggest strongly that the Mon has been translated from a Burmese master 
text. If this is accepted it seems probable that the sense borne by aphie' in 
this context has been extended in translation to its 'literal' equivalents 
bhagam and rampo’ ; compare modern Burmese s28, glossed as ‘ part, portion, 
share ' as well as ‘ on behalf of °. We may then re-interpret the passage : ' I have 
made this golden Buddha on behalf of my lord’, a rendering which has the 
advantage of removing one of the two apparent divergences between the Mon 
and Burmese versions.’ 


1 The character transcribed o being a digraph of à and e. 

* In setting up equations I have cited modern spoken forms wherever possible in preference 
to those of the orthographically variable literary language. 

3 For this term see H. F. Simon, in BSOAS, xv, 2, 1953, 327. The words dinkel, and presump- 
tively klas, khal, rumpo’, belong to the grammatical category of quantifiers, which are defined 
by the posmbility of their occurrence immediately following a numeral. 

4 a, +, u in the first syllable of native disyllables do not appear to represent phonologically 
differentiated umts. The distribution of + and u is almost entirely correlated with that of 
contiguous consonants ; that of s/u and a 18 partly dialectal. 

5 The other, at hne 13, is equally only apparent; tubok does not mean ‘to offer to’, but 
* to come into the presence of’, 
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2. kumes munyow ‘ siblings’ 

Fresco inscriptions also help to elucidate a difficult passage of the great 
Shwezigon inscription, 1 C 35-7, which is thus transcribed at EB, x, p. 100: 
düs ’ambo’ "amba lah düs ku(m) cimun y(0)w lah dis iman kandar lah dis 
kalyünam(s)t sahay rumlos lah dius ran sko kum kum c(t). The rendering there 
given for the crucial phrase dus ku(m) cimun yow lah} ‘ [be it the faults of] 
nephew or brother-in-law’ is open to two objections besides the asymmetry 
of the pair as compared with the other relationships listed: a particle kum 
‘also’ might be expected to follow yow rather than düs, and to be balanced by 
parallel occurrences in the other phrases; and cimun is not acceptable as the 
reflex either of modern men ‘sibling’s child’, or of a morphologically related 
form; Niakuol kamu:n, Sré komon suggest an Old Mon *kmun.? If, however, 
we read dis ku(m)ot munyow lah, a pair of terms emerges each of which can be 
supported from other texts. The difficulty is to determine the precise degree 
of relationship intended. 

A word (m)tnyow occurs in the legend of a representation of the Sona- 
Nanda-jataka, No. 532, in the Nagayon at Pagan: (m)imyow ja ma humo’ 
rist son ' his elder brother, the hermit Sona by name ’.3 On the evidence of this 
citation taken alone (m)ényow is susceptible of the alternative interpretations 
‘elder brother ’, ' brother ’, or ‘ elder sibling ’. 

A form kamect occurs twice in the record of a pagoda slave dedication from 
Pagan, Pl. 301, in the second instance clearly followed by a female personal 
name: yan poy | kames de u? rar | ya phaw | kamos de(h) ya {wac ' Yan 
Poy ; (his sister ?) Ui’ Ran ; her (younger) sister Ya Dwac *' (1. 22-3). Kutoi 
occurs in the legend of the Nagayon fresco of the Kusajataka, No. 531, first 
in the phrase kumci dnal, and then in the simple form. The passage, which 
contains a number of unfamiliar words, requires to be quoted at some length. 

wo’ kal smin dumpoh tlun bin dun baranasi mic kurci dnal smin bussaraja 
kwmsir smin, ku(s)saraja kfta ttt cinleh smin kusarāja kac "ut smi dumpoh 
ku con kgeh balabah lot 'op bar taw smin kussardja rap ut smin dumpoh 
goh (ran) l(o)p kil ku kumsi sak 'or pa sir or kil kumci . . . mimoy mimoy 

"ut smin dumpoh goh pi(nd)on cow dun kum kum. 


This, like other Nagayon jataka frescoes, appears to be based on the gathis 
of the Pali version, with certain divergences.’ It may be tentatively 
translated :— 


1 The reading yow seems clear ın the rubbings and is confirmed by Dr. Blagden's subsequent 
notes. 
3 E. Seidenfaden, ‘Some notes about the Chaubun', J. Stam Soc., xm, 3, 1918, 1-11; 
J. Dournes, Dictionnaire Sré (Koho)-Frangais. 

3 ور‎ ‘he’; the pronominal classification is certain from Nagayon fresco 49, 'ja teh ‘ they ’. 
Cf, literary QD, a term of address to inferiors. The word has been wrongly transcribed rûja at 
Ananda 33 and elsewhere. 

> “Miss Small.’ With ya cf. the modern feminine prefix i?-. 

ë of. n. 1, p. 347. Some personal names in these frescoes show Sanskrit-derived forms. 
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‘This is when seven kings come and besiege Benares,! desiring King 
Kussaraja’s bride. King Kussarája's parents-in-law (or father-in-law) ® 
invite him to go forth and fight. King Kusaraja roars,? and all seven kings 
with their elephants, horses, and troops fall grovelling.« King Kussaraja 
captures all the seven kings and brings them in and hands them over to his 
father-in-law 5; he will not let them be harmed, but has the (seven) 
younger sisters given one to each of them and sends all the seven kings back 
to their cities.’ 


Like that given above for (m)inyow, this citation would permit various 
interpretations of the key word: ‘ younger sister ’, ‘ sister ’, ‘ younger sibling ”. 
The phrase kurnct dnal ‘ bride '—the reference is to Kusa’s consort Pabhavati, 
who had deserted him—requires some comment. Modern Mon has no corre- 
sponding expression; but a line of inquiry is suggested by a term fé? səni 
“spouse’s younger sibling’. tè? is the term for a younger sibling; seni then 
may be equivalent to ‘spouse’; its structure, falling outside the primary 
phonological system,’ suggests that it may be an irregularly contracted form, 
and in fact its literary reflex (68) 88 relates it to *soe ni ‘ parent’s-younger- 
sister of the pillow’. Though the equation dnal: modern ni: literary 8, 3 
‘ pillow’ invokes the unusual correspondence of Old Mon -al: modern -i, it 
is supported in this by the occurrence, also in a fresco (Kubyaukkyi 70) of 
kwal ‘chariot’: Ananda, Nagayon kwil: modern kwi. One is thus led to 
render kwrci dnal literally as ‘ sister of the pillow ’. 

The general sense of ku(m)ct munyow is clearly ‘siblings, brothers and 
sisters ’, and the tenor of the Shwezigon passage implies a symmetrical relation- 
ship between the two terms, which excludes their interpretation as ' younger 
sister’ and ‘elder brother’. But the various citations taken together would 
equally support a distinction between sisters and brothers or one between 
younger and elder siblings. The word order does not resolve the question ; 
Mon habitually names the female before the male, except in the marital relation- 
ship (compare 'ambo' ’amba in the same passage), and may name the younger 


1 bit ‘to besiege’: of. Middle Mon buih ‘ to surround’, and modern pay). In the Pali it is 
Sāgala in Madda (Sialkot) which is besieged, v. Fausbøll, v, 283.26. 

3 kurhsîr : cf. literary of. The usual modern term khamsoe, and hterary ã o5, represent an 
irregular variant of this form. 

3 b'ac. Modern heot is perhaps from a frequentative *kin'ac. 

4 'op bar: of. modern op ' to hide’, m£a ‘ to crouch with bowed head ’. 

* It ıs tempting to assume that kumet is a soribal error for, or a misreading of, kurisir ; but 
the point must await determination. 

* pa 8'ir. The construction is curious if, as seems certain, «ir ‘to harm’ is the root form 
of ewer (pandit su’er mahos ‘ the pandits lie in wait for Mahosadha’, Ananda 169; this ıs wrongly 
rendered ‘the pandits look for Mahosedha’ at EB, n, l, p. 57). Cf. literary gig 
‘harsh, savage ’. 

1 For this term see E. J. A. Henderson, ‘ The phonology of loanwords in some South-East 


Asian languages ’, TPS, 1951, 131-58. The primary system of modern Mon exoludes all disyllables 
with initial 8-. 
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before the elder. The listing of hu(m)ct munyow between two sexually differen- 
tiated pairs perhaps slightly favours the sister-brother interpretation ; and this 
view is strengthened by the fact that though de’ ‘ younger sibling’ is first 
attested in Middle Mon, its derivative dirde’ ‘ youngest of sib’ occurs in the 
list of slaves already mentioned (Pl. 301, ll. 3-4), so that the root too must be 
assigned to the Old Mon vocabulary. The passage may then be rendered : 
* [The people shall confess and seek purgation of their] faults against mother or 
father, or against sister or brother, or against husband or wife, or against loving 
friends, or against each other of any kind '. That the reference 1s to faults against 
various classes of persons and not to those committed by them—as sugzested, 
but rejected, at EB, 1, p. 119, n. 16—is clear from the phrase dis halyanam(1)t 
sahdy rumlos lah ‘ or faults against loving * friends ’. 

If the foregoing is accepted, it implies a shift in the system of kinship 
terminology between the eleventh and fifteenth centuries, when the terms of 
the modern system with its triple distinction of elder brothers, elder sisters, 
and younger siblings first appear. Of these Middle Mon terms, ko ‘ elder brother’, 
marked by its structure as a loanword, is borrowed from Burmese $ ; mbay 
* elder sister' has no known affinities; while de’ ‘ younger sibling’, as stated 
above, probably formed part of the Old Mon vocabulary—in which ıt may have 
functioned as a qualifying term, as some Palaung dialects, for example, with a 
primary distinction of elder and younger siblings, distinguish at need va:t rme: 
* male elder sibling, elder brother ' and va:t i:po:n ' elder sister '.? The threefold 
system itself is not Burmese; it is found in other Palaung dialects, in Lawa * 
and in Khasi. If the primary distinction of the earlier system is between 
brothers and sisters, this is unusual for South East Asia. 


3. kumpar ‘ to encircle’ 


A third instance in which the word division may with advantage be revised 
is in the Myakan inscription (m), B 10-11, which at EB, I, p. 134, is transcribed : 
deh kum (par) 'ut (r)lam cakkawal tuy ‘ [the rays] flew throughout the expanse 
of the universe’. The reading par is confirmed by the parallel Ayetthema Hill 
and Alu inscriptions (v, ‘Phayre Museum inscription’; Pl. 358), and rlar 
by the latter. 

Unfortunately, o6 (modern po), which is here taken to be the reflex of par, 
is used only of such flying as involves the motion of wings, kelain, and Old 
Mon kulen, being reserved for that of saints, vimanas and heavier-taan-air 


1 Asin hterary qe550 ' unoles and aunts’, literally ‘parents’ younger sisters, younger 
brothers, elder sisters, and elder brothers’, and O26) ‘uncles’, 

3 rumlos, the attributive form of *rlos; the hypothetio srlos occurs at 1, C 33, D 20. Cf. 
literary 60000, 0905 ‘to have a hiking for’. 

* Milne, A dictionary of English-Palaung and Palaung-Enghsh. 

* Banidh Rangmt, in Anthropos, Xxxvir/Xr, 4-6, 1942-5, [pub.] 1947, 704. 

5 U. R. Ehrenfels, in Anthropos, XLVI, 3-4, 1953, 306—412. 
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machines, while rays are ordinarily said to krip or ‘ run ’—as indeed they are 
to drep in lines 11-15 of this same passage. In fact we have to read kurm(par) : 
“they, coursing round the whole circuit of the universe .. . Kumpar ° to 
go round, encircle’ is a frequentative formation + from the same root as the 
causative (kupar) ‘ to place round ', which occurs twice in Kyanzittha’s palace 
inscription (1x): sal sla (kupar han) sthin ma skir srun jifijun ' they spread 
leaves round the places where the holes for the pillars were to be dug ' (A 6-7), 
and ma fifi guñi (kupar) ku glsk burten, ‘ which were adorned with white cloth 
placed round them’ (A 29-30). It is kwmpar, not (kupar), which is the reflex 
of Middle Mon ga(p)ar (kanu sa^ ga(p)ar stum ' right-voluted conch shells’, 
xu, M 30) and of modern hepo. 


4. ‘ Intrusive’ consonants and a sentence-final marker 


In a note on Ananda 270, smin kil kirya k, Duroiselle says: ‘The final A 
has nothing to do with a change in the pronunciation of & in kiry à; it is 
added (only three or four times) when the word kir y à ends the legend, and 
never in the middle of it. This leads me to suppose that this A is a device 
to fill up, on the right hand, the space left blank by the shortness of the inscrip- 
tion; it is true we should rather expect the more common two dandas (||) ; 
but the supposition is confirmed by maddih, for maddi, in plaque 288, 
and a few others . . .'.? 

More recent advances in linguistics, and especially the realization that a 
sentence comprises more, phonologically as well as grammatically, than a mere 
sequence of words, render this text less surprising and may perhaps justify a 
more particular examination of the phenomenon it exhibits. This extraverbal 3 
-h in fact appears in four legends, all within the final series of plaques illustrating 
the Vessantarajataka (so that they probably reproduce the usage of a particular 
scribe, or of the general scribe at a particular time; such variations in the 
trend of usage between successive portions of a text are common in the longer 
inscriptions). The four are 270, smi kil kirya h; 288, gulàfí ku maddî h; 
295, wesantar kil kirya h; and 387, kil kirya h. In contrast, there are in the 
same series five instances of -@, % in sentence-final : 271, ja kil dan kirya ; 
334, buhic jal ; 362, madd* ’anumodana ; 366, kil tun maddî ; and 383, bisek 
maddı. There are 14 instances of this in the plaques illustrating the previous 
jatakas, excluding purely Pali legends. 

The hypothesis that A is a merely calligraphic filler of the line is difficult 
to reconcile with the occurrence of such brief legends as buhic jal and bisek 
madds unextended by h, danda, or other device. The factor common to the 

1 With nasal infix; of. e.g. sciMoh tumbah ‘ shall appear’ ~ sc(u)loh tubah * shall reveal’ ; 
dindar ‘ to be shaded ’ ~ (pdar), pudar ‘ to cover, shade ' ~ pundar ‘ to keep shaded '. 

3 EB, xt, 1, p. 102. 

3 This term arises from the division of the text into words, which of course goes beyond the 
intention of the original scribe. 

4 Tn five of the Ananda plaques a final consonant 18 omsited, apparently for laok of space: 
205 co[w), 224 udyà[n), 256 tmo[’], 316 tinro[w], 386 prasd[d]. 
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examples listed is that the final word in each, terminating in -4, -î, is structurally 
marked as a loanword,! and go at variance with the primary phonological system 
of Old Mon, which requires a final consonant. This consonant the scribe has 
in four cases supplied ; we may say that the exotic open syllable, tolerated in 
word final position, is less so when it occurs in sentence final. Since the sequences 
-äh and -īh, which are not found elsewhere than in these examples, are them- 
selves outside the range of the primary system, no systemic or lexical ambiguity 
can arise from their occurrence. 

If by this ‘ intrusive ' -A the scribe was noting sporadically something which 
speakers regularly employed, it must represent a feature of the sentence- 
final in certain phonological sequences. Two other instances of lexical variants 
associated with a structure -d are suggestive in this connexion. A word kaka, 
kakar ‘ kind of wind instrument’ is found several times in Kyanzittha’s palace 
inscription (ix). The first form is clearly to be read at A 33-4: pgoh kaka 
(han) kyek thar tirley gawampati || * blew the kakā before the golden Buddha 
and [the image of] Gavampati ', the second at G 4-5: pgoh kakür || ‘ blew the 
kakā’; at the other loci Blagden inclined to the readings pgoh kaka tapiw 
ku ut... ‘blew the kakā and trumpets and all the . . ^ (A 11), pgohh 


kaka(r) ut ballabah hi trak || ‘ blew the kakā, and all the host raised a shout’ 


(F 85), pgoh kaka(r) mura taptw (sen) ° blew the kaka, mura, trumpets, and 
*isen’ (K 6-7). In each case where the -r is written, the superscript form proper 
to medial conjuncts is used, thus again avoiding systemic ambiguity; it is 
probable that this in its normal context noted a syllabic -r-, not necessarily 
phonetically identical with the final -r of such words as 'ar, ktr. 

This -r cannot be readily assigned to a specific phonological context, owing 
to the many doubtful readings of this badly weathered inscription. At G 5 
it is clearly in sentence final, while at F 35, although no stop is inserted, it 
occurs at a boundary between clauses where the possibility of pause cannot be 
excluded ; at K 6 it appears within a nominal phrase. It is legitimate to observe, 
however, that after examination of two sets of rubbings the reading -r at F 35 
and more especially at K 6 remains extremely suspect. As is stated at EB, m, 
.م‎ 2, the published readings are in many cases based on the recurrence of 
otherwise barely decipherable passages; and without the indubitable kakar || 
at G 5 there would be little reason to assume the form at any other context. 

The other pair of variants are bicarana, in the verbal phrase bicarana mey 
‘reflected, considered’ (vor A 11); and bicdrandr: sisdmaritha bicaranar 
'arttha ma gmo’ k(fi)an ma rjuh ‘shall be competent to inquire into matters 
that are sure and profound ' (1 H 16-17). This form, which is written with the 
ordinary final -r, occurs at a phrase boundary ; but as the two forms are found 
in different inscriptions they may represent dialectal and not positional variants. 
The Vessantara series of plaques yields an isolated nànàr, with non-etymological 


1 of. Henderson, op. cit. The relevant subsystem is that appropriate to a presumed structure 
-V. (It is clear from variant spellings that orthographic -a, -s, -u carry the implication of final 
glottal stop, thus conforming to the structure of the primary system -VC.) 
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-r within a nominal phrase: man nànàr mahajan ‘he informs various of the 
populace ’ (Ananda 293). 

Intolerance of the final open syllable may be held to account for two loan- 
words in common, and by inference popular, use in which Indic -@ has been 
assimilated to the native pattern by the accretion of a non-etymological -w : 
dewatüw ‘god’ and pujaw, püjaw ‘worship, offering; to make offerings’ 
(compare Pali devatà and Sanskrit/Pali puja). The two forms pujüw and 
quje show complete assimilation to the primary phonological system and 
assimilation of the final only, corresponding to modern hecta and to the 
‘learned form’ paoc£a respectively. 


D. A linked semantic shift: kili ‘to last, endure’ > ‘ to elapse’ 


The sense of Old Mon kuli is apparent from 1 H 34-5: sdsana ’ey kuli 'ar 
moy lim turow klar bar cwas dsficam onam °“ when my religion has lasted one 
thousand six hundred and twenty-eight years’, and similarly from Myazedi 
1-3. An alternative form of the calendrical formula is that of 1 A 17-18: 
nor ma kyük buddha tarley parinirbban | kuli Inim turow klar pi owas cnàm 
* when the period beginning with the Lord Buddha’s achievement of partntrvàna 


had lasted . . .', etc. 
This sense is still attested in the thirteenth-century Lamphun inscription, 
Wat Kukut 1?: duk pun kuli ’ar kraman bü(r) . . . ' (having) completed two 


(years) of his reign’ (literally ‘ having completed and endured’; A 9). But 
in Middle Mon texta the measure of time stands as the subject, not the object,? 
of kult, which must be glossed ‘ to elapse’: nor cnàm tila puty kyak tray ma pa 
parinibbān gah || ba klar pt ewoh turau cenām gah kuls lwon 'à tuy ‘ two hundred 
and thirty-six years having elapsed from the year in which our lord the Buddha 
achieved parintbbüna' (xv B 15-16). A sense ‘to pass away” appears on 
Anaukpetlun’s bell of 16224: kh lon 'à nsbban tuat ‘having passed away to 
nibbana’ (l. 2); while the literary and modern reflexes are most often used as a 
euphemism for dying. 

The recorded occurrences of kuli are almost all in calendrical formulae, 
and it seems that the motivation of the shift is to be sought in a grammatical 
and semantic shift of nor. Middle Mon nor, with ite variants now, no, nit, 
is probably always to be classed either as a noun particle ' from, after, of, 
than’, or, in the combination tla nor ‘before’, occasionally as a clause- 
‘subordinating particle. The nominal character of Old Mon nor in some at least 


1 [ use the term ‘learned form’ to denote one marked by its structure as an mmportation 
from the literary language. These two words have acquired a collocational differentiation, 
hoc£a being used of offerings to spirits and paocéa of offerings to monks. 

* Edited by R. Halliday in BEFEO, xxx, 1930, 91-5. 

3 Subject and object are formally definable categories of Middle Mon grammar. The use of 
the terms here does not invoke any theory of grammatical universals. 

t Reprinted with translation by C. O. Blagden and Pe Maung Tin in JBRS, xvm, 1, 1928, 
21-34, from J ASB, vit, 1838. The bell was removed to a Hindu temple ın Aligarh after the First 
Burmese War. 
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of its occurrences is shown by its bemg found in combination with the attribu- 
tive forms of verbs and with the attributive particle ma: nor tumldr ' than 
before? (1 D 5), nor ma kyak buddha tarley parinwrbban, as opposed to the less 
usual nor ilar (v 48). nor kyàk buddha tarley nirbbàn (1 B 2), which usage only 
is found in Middle Mon. This nominal classification is confirmed by the occur- 
rence of nor in combination with the noun suffix goh : nor goh ‘from then on, 
after that, thence’, compare kal goh ‘[at] that time’. Nor in this function 
must be assigned some such gloss as ‘ time, space, bounded by an initial term’. 
The frequent quasi-prepositional use which facilitated its passage to the class 
of particles is paralleled by that of many nouns in the modern language: 
etao ‘ (on) top (of), on’, okra ‘ (space) between’, parao ' (facts) concerning ’, 
and others. Once mor is construed as a particle, kuli in the earlier formula is 
left apparently without & subject; and from this to the reversal of word order 
and to the re-interpretation of the word in the Middle Mon occurrences is a 
short step. 

Modern nù ‘from, after, than’ is most conveniently classified as a noun 
particle. It may be observed, however, that it exhibits the anomalous char- 
acteristic of combining, lıke its Old Mon reflex, directly with the class of noun 
suffixes: nù kàh ‘ after that’, nù no? ‘ than this’, nù Ip ‘ whence’. 


NOTES ON BAULE PHONOLOGY 
By J. M. STEWART 


AULE is one of the most widely spoken languages in the French Ivory 
Coast; the Handbook of African Languages, Part ıı, gives the number 
of speakers as 373,000. Tt is, according to the Handbook classification, a member 
of the Anyi-Baule dialect cluster of the Akan language group. Because of its 
importance, and the fact that no description of it has so far appeared, it is 
considered worth while to bring forward the present phonological analysis 
even though it is only provisional; a more definitive statement must await 
further study in the field. 

Much work has been done on the language by the American Protestant 
Mission at Bouaké, who have produced an orthography and translated the New 
Testament. I am indebted to them, and also to my excellent informants, 
MM. Kouassi Alphonse and Nguessan Ndri of Bouaké, whose speech this paper 
describes. 

Baule is a tone language, but neither the tones nor any other prosodic feature 
is examined in this paper. Distinctions of junction are implied in the phono- 
logical analysis, but junction is not discussed in detail; spaces are written 
arbitrarily in phonological transcriptions. 


THe 8 
The oral vowel sounds may be represented as in Table 1, and the consonant 
sounds as in Table 2. 


TABLE 1 
front central back 
close iy u 
half close ee 0 
half open 8 0 
open a 
TABLE 2 
labto- labto- 
labial dental alveolar palatal velar velar 
plosive p, b td 9, 1 kg kp, gb 
fricative Î, v S, 5 
lateral Lr 
trill rrr 
semivowel j w 
nasal m nj n n,] y pm, yw, W 
] I 
7, FR" 


1 D, Westermann and M. A. Bryan, The languages of West Africa, London, 1952. 
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[kp, gb, ym] have simultaneous labial and velar occlusion ; [nw] is a velar 
nasal with liprounding. 

[5] with [L r, Í, f] indicate rounding and rounding plus palatalization 
respectively. Consonant sounds other than [lL r, Î, ?] are rounded whenever a 
back vowel sound follows, but, for the sake of simplicity, their rounded forms 
are excluded from the table. 

Long vowel sounds occur, but it appears that they can always be interpreted 
as sequences of two short vowel sounds. In [odi] ‘he went’, for instance, 
[o:] is to be analysed as [o] ‘he’ followed by [o] ‘go’. [ké:] ‘fry’, the only 
verbal radical which has been found to have a long vowel sound, behaves 
tonally in the same way as radicals which have two short vowel sounds separated 
by a consonant sound, such as [kpaci] ‘ split ’, and differently from any radical 
with only one short vowel sound. 

[m, n] are sometimes geminated, but such cases are always to be interpreted 
as sequences of two sounds; e.g. [nnd] ‘I drink’; cf. [ond] ' he drinks’. 

The glottal stop occurs, but only in pause and never a8 a member of a 
consonant system. It is a prosodic feature. 


MORPHEMIC BOUNDARIES AND MORPREMIC GROUPS 


Certain sequences of sounds occur only at morphological boundaries or at 
word boundaries. For instance, when a voiceless plosive or fricative is preceded 
by a homorganic nasal, one of these boundaries is always present; e.g. [nko] 
‘I go ’, in which [n] is ‘I’. When neither of these boundaries occurs between a 
plosive or fricative and a preceding homorganic nasal, the plosive or fricative 
is always voiced. The term morphemtc boundary will be used for a boundary 
of either type, and the term morphemic group for a group of sounds marked off 
by two morphemic boundaries. Under the headings The consonants and The 
vowels, the distribution of sounds will be considered only in relation to other 
sounds in the same morphemic group, so that it will be possible, for instance, 
. to say that a plosive following a homorganic nasal is always voiced. Sequences 
of sounds which occur only across morphemic boundaries will be described later 
under a separate heading. 

Certain morphemic groups occur only before a vowel sound; s.g. [fl] 
‘calls’ in [oflo] ‘he calls you’; cf. [oflekofi] ‘he calls Kofi’ and [oils] ‘ he 
calls ’, in which [fle] is ‘calls’. Under the headings The consonants and The 
vowels, only those morphemic groups which occur before a consonant sound 
or a pause will be considered, so that there will be no objection to saying, for 
instance, that [1] is never the last sound in a morphemic group. The remaining 
groups will be dealt with later under the heading Prevocalic morphemic 


groups. 
THE CONSONANTS 


[m, Jy 0, ym, Dw] occur only as homorganic nasals ; [m, n] occur sometimes 
as homorganic nasals. Every homorganic nasal will be written as & in phono- 
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logical transcription. # is realized as [nm] before [gb]! and as [nw] before 
[w, W]. 

Trills and nasal laterals are usually preceded by a consonant sound other 
than a homorganic nasal, and are always followed by a vowel sound, e.g. :— 


[tre] be broad 
[trà] Bit down 
[EÎE] drum (noun) 
[ria] disgust (verb) 
[ra] burn 

[r"a] dress (verb) 


Oral laterals are frequently preceded by a consonant sound other than a 
homorganic nasal, but also frequently occur without one, e.g. :— 


With preceding Without preceding 
consonant sound consonant sound 
[kp o] go bad |l] eat 
[kle] show (verb) [la] sleep 
[bla] tell tales [ls] have 


Consonant sounds other than trills, laterals, and homorganic nasals never 
occur after any consonant sound other than a homorganic nasal, and, except 1n 
one case each of [J] and [m] in which these sounds occur at the end of the 
morphemic group, are followed by a vowel sound or by a trill or lateral. Various 
examples with a following trill or lateral have already been given above; 
in the following examples, the consonant sound precedes & vowel sound :— 


[fa] take 

[kata] cover (verb) 
[tinge] approach (verb) 
[mme] palm tree 


[1amyvos] friend 

Even in the exceptional cases in which a trill or nasal lateral is not preceded 
by & consonant sound, the following vowel sound behaves tonally in the same 
way as it would after a trill or lateral which was preceded by a consonant 
sound, and not as it would after a consonant sound other than a trill or lateral. 
For instance, [ra] ‘ burn’ behaves tonally like [tz&] ‘ sit down’ or [kle] ‘ show’, 
and unlike [fa] ‘ take ’. In the case of all morphemic groups so far known which 
begin with an oral lateral, the following vowel sound behaves tonally in the 
same way as after a consonant sound other than a trill or lateral, but cases in 
which it behaves as after a trill or nasal lateral may eventually be found. 

Such a distribution is taken to indicate that every consonant sound which 
is not a homorganic nasal and is not at the end of the morphemic group, belongs 
to one of two distinct systems of consonant sounds—a main system, to which 
are assigned all remaining consonant sounds apart from trills, nasal laterals, 
and those cases of oral laterals in which a consonant sound precedes; and a 

1 The homorganic nasal does not occur before [kp]; see under (a), p. 356. 
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subsidiary system, to which are assigned trills and laterals excluded from the 
main system. 

Of the consonant sounds attributable to the main system, [p] seems to 
occur only in loanwords. The following distributions appear to apply to all 
main system consonants in non-phonaesthetic native words :— 


(a) [d, gb, v, z] are always preceded by a homorganic nasal, whereas 
[t, kp, f, s] never are. 

(b) Except when a homorganic nasal precedes, [m, n, j, W] occur only 
before nasal vowel sounds and nasal laterals and trills, whereas 
[b, 1, i, w] occur only before oral vowel sounds and oral laterals 
and trills. 

(c) Except when a nasal sound follows, [m, n] are always preceded by a 
homorganic nasal (i.e. always occur as the second part of a geminated 
consonant sound), whereas [b, 1, 1"[ never are. 

(d) [I] occurs only before front and central vowel sounds and [P] only 
before back vowel sounds. 


A main system of consonants may accordingly be postulated, in terms of 
four basic articulations, as follows :— 


labial alveolar palatal velar 


voiceable plosive p t 0 k 
votceable fricative t 8 

nasalizable b 1 y w 
unnasalizable voiced ploswe j g 


P, y, j are realized as [kp, j, 1] respectively except, in the case of p, when 
preceded by 2, or, in the case of y, when followed by a nasal unit. p, t, o, k, 
f, s, b, l are realized as [gb, d, 3, g, v, z, m, n] after 2, and b, L y, w as [m, n, J, €] 
before nasal units. c and k are indistinguishable phonetically from j and g 
respectively when & precedes. 

[k, g] never occur before [i]. [e, 3] occur before [i] when, for reasons other 
than phonological, [k, g] would be expected; M. Kouassi Alphonse is then 
undecided as to whether or not he should write ki, gt. 

A trill or nasal lateral of the subsidiary system is oral before oral vowel 
sounds and nasal before nasal vowel sounds. The trills appear to be always in 
complementary distribution with the laterals, although the precise distribution 
varies from speaker to speaker; M. Kouassi Alphonse has only trills after 
alveolar and palatal consonant sounds and only laterals after others, but 
M. Nguessan Ndri differs in having trills after all consonant sounds before 
[u] and also before front and central vowel sounds when rounding occurs. 
Trills and laterals without rounding occur only before the front and central 
vowel sounds, and trills and laterals with rounding chiefly before back vowel 
sounds. If [r”] and the cases of rounding before back and central vowel sounds 


1 For other realizations of y, see p. 357 and p. 858. 
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are disregarded, then, any trill or lateral of the subsidiary system may be written 
simply as r. 

Rounding need be shown in transcription only when it precedes front or 
central vowel sounds ; it will be indicated by o written after the r ; e.g. [kr"a] 
kroa ‘be able’. The orthography uses u written before the r; e.g. kura. 
The writing of the o after rather than before the r is preferred here because it 
is less likely to obscure the fact that kroa, for instance, is prosodically 
comparable with pra and not with fita. 

[r'] has been found to occur only in [aste] ‘ whisper’ (noun) and [r*o] 
“lose value’; the two cases are not considered comparable. 

In [aar’e], [r”] is interpreted as being merely the variant of ro (i.e. rounded r) 
which occurs between an alveolar or palatal consonant sound and a front vowel 
sound. The example quoted is the only available illustration of these particular 
circumstances, but the analysis is parallel to that of [8] as o under The vowels. 

[r'o] ‘lose value’ is one of the exceptional cases in which a subsidiary 
system consonant sound occurs without a main system consonant sound 
preceding. Since [j] never precedes any subsidiary system consonant sound, 
[7] can be interpreted as rounded r preceded by y, the realization of y in these 
circumstances being palatalization of the rounded r. 

The sound [X], the absence of which upsets the symmetry of Table 2, 
may eventually turn up when more material is available. [I", Î], on the other 
hand, would not be expected, since palatalization occurs only after alveolar 
and palatal consonant sounds, after which trills occur to the exclusion of 
laterals as realizations of r. 

[], m] occur at the end of the morphemic group in [J] ‘the’ and in [koam], 
the personal name of a man born on Sunday. [j] occurs at the end of the 
morphemic group only in pause, and is thus in complementary distribution 
with the homorganic nasal; it will be transcribed in the same way, e.g. :— 


[soanti] because of the house soa 8 ti 
(lit. * house the reason ’) 
[soaj] the house 808 8 


[koam] will be transcribed koam. 


Tue VOWELS 


Of the vowel sounds, [y] occurs only in the sequences [yi, ye] and [e] only 
in the sequences [øs, ga]. Of the sequences [yi, ye, se, ui, ue, oz], only [yi, ye, 
ge] occur after alveolar and palatal consonant sounds, whereas only [ui, ue, oz] 
occur elsewhere, and of the sequences [øa, oa], only [ea] occurs after palatal 
consonant sounds, whereas only [oa] occurs elsewhere. [y] is therefore in com- 
plementary distribution with [u], and [e] with [o]. 

The system of vowels may thus be represented by the symbols i, u, e, o, 
£, 0, a. The fact that o has already been used to indicate rounding of a preceding 
r does not mean that it is not possible to predict the realization from the 
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transcription, since, when no vowel symbol apart from o follows r, the o is 
always realized as a vowel sound, and, when ro is followed by a vowel symbol, 
the ois always realized merely as rounding of ther; the alternative realizations 
of o are thus in complementary distribution. 

Some morphemie groups which begin with a nasal vowel sound occur 
only when the preceding group ends with a nasal sound, and have an alternant 
in which the initial vowel sound is oral when an oral vowel sound or a pause 
precedes, e.g.:— 


[kofi] Kofi [kofio] it is Kofi 
[wo] you (sing.) [wo] itis you 
[mî] I [mis] itisI 

[amî] you (pl) [amûğš] itis you 


Nasality will not be written in phonological transcription in such cases; 
e.g. blo ‘it is I’. 

A sequence of two vowel sounds has nasality either with both sounds or 
with neither. Accordingly, nasality will be written only with the second in 
phonological transcription. 

Nasality occurs with [e, o, 8] only when they occur as the first of a sequence 
of two vowel sounds, so that the only vowels which are written with nasality 
are i, fi, % 0, ä. 

The only sequences of two vowels which occur within morphemic groups 
are ie, ez, ea, ui, ue, og, 08. The orthography has te, ta, ue in place of es, 
ea, og respectively, and sometimes ua and sometimes wa in place of oa; this 
would appear to represent a greater degree of systematization rather than a 
dialect difference. 

No minimal pairs are available to illustrate whether [J] or [w] can ever 
be detected before a sequence of two vowel sounds; however, y must 
sometimes be written to distinguish sequences beginning with [y] or [e] from 
ones beginning with [u] or [o], e.g. :— 


[oa] oa steal 
[ea] yoa sun 

[ue] ue chest 
[ye] yue finish 


It was seen above that [y, e] occurred only after palatal and alveolar con- 
sonant sounds. Compare with this analysis that of [r%0] as yro under The 
consonants. 


PrevocaLic MORPHEMIC GROUPS 
A morphemic group which ends with a vowel sound when a consonant 
sound or pause follows frequently has an alternant which occurs only when a 
vowel sound follows. This alternant (i) has no vowel sound corresponding 
to the final vowel sound of the preconsonantal alternant, or (ii) has another 


in its place, or (ui) has one of these differences plus a difference in a preceding 
vowel sound, e.g. :— 
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Before a consonant sound Before a vowel sound 


[oabokofi] (i) [cabo] 
he has struck Kofi ' he has struck you (sing.) 
cf. [o] ‘ you’ 
(ii) [oabue] 
he has struck him 
cf. [e] ‘ him" 
[olakabe] (ii) [oleke] 
he deceives them he deceives him 
cf. [e] * him’ 
This prevocalic alternant has been found to occur only in the following 
circumstances :— 


(a) With verbs before the object or possessive pronouns i, e, 8 ‘ him, her’ 
or ‘his, her’; o ‘you’ or ‘your’ (sing.) ; and abû [amü] ‘ you’ 
or ‘your’ (pl); e.g. [ofa] ‘he takes’, but [ofe] ‘he takes him’ 
and [ofzsg] ‘ he takes his waterpot’. 

(b) With verbal radicals before the negative suffix a; e.g. [olesoa] ‘he 
has a house’, but [olasoa] ' he has not a house’. 

(c) With subject pronouns before the tense prefix a; e.g. [besufa] ‘ they 
are taking °, in which [be] is ‘ they °, but [bata] ‘ they have taken ’. 

In other circumstances, morphemic groups preceding vowel sounds are the 
same as preconsonantal morphemic groups. 


The differences between the preconsonantal morphemic groups and their 
prevocalic alternants may be stated in detail as follows :— 


(a) If the preconsonantal alternant ends with a main system consonant 
sound plus a vowel sound or with a sequence of two vowel sounds, 
the prevocalic alternant lacks a final [i] of the preconsonantal 
alternant before i, a final [e, €, a] before e, s, a, o, or a final [o, o] 
before o. A consonant sound which comes at the end of the morphemic 
group only in the prevocalic alternant is rounded or unrounded 
according to whether the vowel sound actually following is back 
or not, but a vowel sound realizing o or u which likewise comes at 
the end of the group only in the prevocalic alternant, being the first 
of a sequence of two in the preconsonantal alternant, is [o, u] on 
the one hand or [s, y] on the other in the prevocalio alternant 
according to what it is in the preconsonantal, irrespectively of the 
vowel sound actually following. The prevocalic alternant has [o] 
or [e] in place of [o] before بع‎ a; [u] or [y] in place of [o] before e; 
and sometimes [y] in place of [u] before i; the selection of [ot, oa, 
ue, ui] on the one hand or of [es, sa, ye, yi] on the other depends 
on the preceding consonant sound as when these sequences occur 
within morphemic groups. Examples are :— 
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Preconsonantal alternant Prevocalic alternant 
[ocila] [ocili] (with different 
he tied (it) prosodic features) 

he tied him 
ef, [i] ‘ him’ 
[ofakofi] [ofa] 
he takes Kofi he takes you 
cf. [o] ‘ you’ 
[oatoakofikalz] [oatoskale] 
he has paid Kofi he has paid him 
cf. [z] ‘ him’ 
[osutokofiningemil] [osutesntggemiü] 
he is selling Kofi's things he is selling his things 
cf. [e] ‘ his’ 
[osutokofiningemfi] [osutyeningemtü] 
he is buying Kofi's things he is buying his things 
cf. [e] ' his’ 
[osubokofi] [osubue] 
he is hitting Kofi he is hitting him 
cf. [e] ' him’ 


It may be observed here that, in the third and fourth examples respec- 
tively, the sequences [toe] and [tee] occur, although, as was seen 
under The vowels, [o] and [e] are m complementary distribution 
in preconsonantal morphemic groups. 

(b) The prevocalic alternant of [mi] ‘I’ before the tense prefix a is irregular 
in terms of the rules under (a) ; it is not [mi] but [m], e.g. :— 


Preconsonantal alternant Prevocalic alternant 
[mifali] [m&fa] 
I took (it) I have taken (it) 


(c) If the preconsonantal alternant ends with a realization of r plus a vowel 
sound, the prevocalic alternant lacks the final vowel sound of the 
prevocalic alternant (i) if the preconsonantal alternant ends with a 
vowel sound other than [i, u], or (ii) if the preconsonantal alternant 
ends with [i] and i follows. Rounding of the sound realizing the r 
is the same in the prevocalic alternant as in the preconsonantal, 
irrespectively of the vowel sound actually following. Examples are :— 


Preconsonantal alternant Prevocalic alternant 
[oflekoti] [oflo] 
he calls Kofi he calls you 
cf. [0] * you’ 
[oflakofi] 


he doesn't call Kofi 
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Preconsonantal alternant Prevocalic aliernant 
[okl"akoti] [okl"osi] 
he is a match for Kofi he is a match for your father 
cf. [kla] ‘be able’ or cf. [o] ‘ your’ 
* be capable of overcoming ' 
[okl"okofi] [okl"osi] (the same) 
he loves Kofi he loves your father 


(d) If the last two vowel sounds of the preconsonantal alternant are 
separated by a main system consonant sound and are both [a], the 
first [a] is replaced by [e] in the prevocalic alternant before £, e.g. :— 


Preconsonantal alternant Prevocalic alternant 
[olakabe] [oleke] 
he deceives them he deceives him 


In the speech of M. Nguessan Ndri, the first [a] is replaced also by 
[ə] before 9; e.g. [oloko] ‘he deceives you’; cf. p. 363. 

Since, in (a), (c), and (d) above, the prevocalic alternant is predictable from 
ihe preconsonantal, the transcription worked out for the latter will be used 
also for the former. The irregularity under (b) will be dealt with by writing bi 
for the preconsonantal alternant and m for the prevocalic. Examples are :— 


(a) [ocili] he tied him ocili i 
[ofo] he takes you ofa 0 
(b) [mitali] I took (it) bifali 
[miifa] I have taken (it) mafa 
(c) [oflo] he calls you ofre o 
(d) [oleke] he deceives him olaka ع‎ 


It is frequently impossible, as in the first example under (a) above, to decide 
from the segmental sounds whether or not a morphemic group consisting of a 
single vowel sound is present, but prosodic features usually, 1f not always, 
make this clear, showing, for instance, whether [ocili] is ocili or ocili i. The 
prosodic features are thus of special importance in certain cases of the form 
a of the negative suffix, e.g. :— 


ousa be he asks them 


[ousabe) (n, be he doesn’t ask them 


While a homorganic nasal occurs with the meanings ‘I, my, the’ before 
consonant sounds of the main system, [n] occurs with the same meanings before 
front and central vowel sounds and [nw] before back vowel sounds. None 
of the examples recorded show what sound occurs before a realization of r, 
which only rarely occurs at the beginning of a morphemic group. The transcrip- 
tion 8 used for the preconsonantal alternant will be used for the other forms 
also, e.g. .— 

[nti] my head a ti 
[nimma] my eye 8 isba 
[nwoli] I went 8 oli 
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The use of » for prepausal [J] ‘the’ has already been introduced under The 
consonants. 


MORPHEMIC GROUPS IN COMPLEMENTARY DISTRIBUTION 


The morphemic groups so far transcribed i, e, g, all meaning ‘him, her’ 
or ‘ his, her’, are in complementary distribution ; e, £ occur only in the circum- 
stances which require that the preceding morphemic group should be prevocalic, 
e occurring if and only if a half close vowel precedes, and ¢ if and only if a half 
open or open vowel precedes. The transcription will accordingly be amended, 
and i written in each case, e.g. :— 


[oci] oci i he binds him 
[okl"e] okro i he loves him 
[ofie] ofre i he calls him 
[oleke] olaka i he deceives him 


If a verb followed by i ‘ him, her’ or ‘ his, her’ ends with one of the forms 
li or li of the past tense suffix or the form b& of the negative suffix, the pronuncia- 
tions [li, ni, m£] occur in accordance with previous statements. The preceding 
verbal radical also, however, has i after it, e.g. :— 


[ofa] ofa he takes (it) 

[ofe] əfa i he takes him 

[ofali] ofali he took (it) 

[ofeli] ofa i li i he took him 

[ofam&] ofabü he does not take (it) 
[ofem£] ofa i bå i he does not take him 
[osulibesu] osuli be su he followed them 
[osyilisu] osuiliisu he followed him 
[obolibe] oboli be he struck them 
[obueli] obo i lii he struck him 


Algo, if a verbal radical is formed by reduplication of a radical with only one 
vowel or with a sequence of two vowels, and the only vowel or the second of 
the sequence is half open or open, i follows the first half of the radical whenever i 
follows the second, whether one of the suffix forms li, li, bá comes after or not, 


e.g. :— 
[oteatea] oteatea he tramples 
{oteeteesu] otea i tea i su he tramples on him (lit. 
* he tramples his top ’) 
foteztezlisu] otea i tea i liisu he trampled on him 


It is considered that, at positions within the verb, i is in complementary 
distribution with the absence of any morphemic group, and the transcription 
will accordingly be amended by its omission in these cases, e.g. :— 
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ofali i he took him 

ofabá i he does not take him 
osuli i su he followed him 
oteatea i su he tramples on him 
oteateali i su he trampled on him 


In the speech of M. Nguessan Ndri, repeated realizations of o ‘you’ or 
* your ’ occur in circumstances similar to those which require repeated realiza- 
tions of i. o, like i, will be written only once. The circumstances of this repetition 
are as follows :— 
-(a) If a verb followed by o ends with one of the suffix forms li, If, b&, a 
realization of o occurs after the radical only if the latter ends with a 
half open or open vowel, e.g. :— 


ofali o [ofolio] he took you 

ofab& o [ofom5] he does not take you 
oboli o [obolio] he struck you 

osuli o su [osuliosu] he followed you 
olakali o [olokolio] he deceived you 


(b) If a verbal radical is formed by reduplication of a radical with only 
one vowel or with a sequence of two vowels, and the only vowel or 
the second of the sequence is half open or open, a realization of o 
follows the first half if one follows the second, e.g. :— 
bepepeli o lalis [bekpokpoliolaliz] they cut (past tense) you 
with & knife 
SOUND SEQUENCES WHICH OCCUR ONLY ACROSS MoRPHEMIC 
BOUNDARIES 

A homorganic nasal which constitutes a morphemic group may have one 
of the meanings, ‘I, my, the’. The following group is then the same as one 
occurring after a vowel sound or pause, so that it is possible for a homorganic 
nasal to be followed by a voiceless consonant sound, e.g. :— 

zti [nti] my head 
cf. ate [nde] affair 
Other sound sequences found only across boundaries occur when [n, pw], 
likewise with one of the meanings ‘I, my, the’, are followed by vowel sounds ; 
see p. 361. 

When the prevocalic alternant of a morphemie group ending with an 
alveolar consonant plus oa is followed by [e], the sequence [os] occurs. In the 
same way, when the prevocalic alternant of a morphemic group ending with 
an alveolar consonant plus og is followed by [a], the sequence [ea] occurs. 
These sequences never occur after alveolar consonant sounds within morphemic 
groups. An example has been given under (a) on p. 360. [r"s, a] would similarly 
be expected to occur after alveolar consonant sounds across boundaries, but no 
examples are available. 
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When the prevocalic alternant of a morphemic group ending with r plus 
a front or central vowel is followed by o, one of the sequences [1o, ro] without 
rounding of the [1] or [r] occurs. These sequences never occur within morphemic 
groups, ro being realized [lo] or [^o]. Examples are :— 


ofre kofi [oflekofi] he calls Kofi 
ofre o [oflo] he calls you 
osupro [osukp?"o] it is going bad 


Consonant MUTATION 
There remain in Baule a few traces of a system of consonant mutation 
which is still vigorous in closely related languages or dialects such as Nzema. 
An article by J. Berry? shows that, in Nzema, consonants have special forms 
after the homorganic nasal as in Baule, but that in addition they have other 
special forms in certain circumstances after vowels; for instance, Berry’s 
phonological units b, d, k have unmutated and mutated forms as follows :— 


Unmutated b d k 
Mutated after homorgamw nasal m n g 
Mutated after vowel w 1 h 


The only three Baule lexical elements that have been found to preserve this 
second type of mutation are, as might be expected, of very frequent 


occurrence :— 
oba he comes owali he came 
oko he goes ooli? he went 
ba child i wa his child 


Because of the rarity of the examples in Baule, it is more economical to treat 
these alternations under morphology than under phonology. 

In the Baule dialect studied here, [d] occurs only as a variant of t; lexical 
elements which in Nzema have [d] when mutation is not present and [I] 
when it is have [I], either with or without rounding, in Baule. On the other 
hand, although lexical elements which in Nzema have initial [n] when not 
mutated by a preceding element similarly have the nasal lateral [1]? when 
mutated after a vowel, Baule has the unmutated form [n]. The fact that the 
unnasalized and nasalized variants of Baule 1, unlike those of the other 
nasalizable consonants, do not have the same articulation is thus explained: 
the unnasalized variant [I] represents the survival of the mutated forra, while . 
the nasalized variant [n] represente that of the unmutated form. 

Other dialects of Baule, including that on which the orthography is based, 
have [d] where the dialect studied here has [I], and [b] in many cases in which 
it has [w]; these cases correspond to Nzema d and b respectively. When 


1 * Some notes on the phonology of the Nzema and Ahanta dialects’, BSOAS, xv, 1, 1955, 
100-5. 
* fh], as has been seen, does not occur in Baule. 


* Berry uses the symbol nl. 
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these other dialects have [b], the one studied here has w in some cases and b 
in others, these consonants representing the survival of the unmutated and 
mutated forms respectively. Examples are :— 


Bouaké dialect Other dialects 
lua [dua] plant (verb) 
waka [baka] tree 
bo [bo] strike 


In many cases Baule w corresponds to Nzema w, the unmutated form of 
which is the same as the postvocalio mutated form of b. 


CONCLUSION 

The system of phonological transcription as presented above is incomplete, 
quite apart from the fact that it takes no account of prosodic features, in that 
it would not be possible to predict, from a text recorded in that transcription 
and giving no indication of morphemic boundaries, what the actual sequence 
of segmental sounds would be; smt, for instance, would be sometimes [nd] 
and sometimes [nt]. This could easily be remedied by the introduction of two 
junctions, a space and a hyphen; then, for instance, st could be used for 
[nd] and m-t for [nt]. However, since any analysis of the junctions depending 
solely on the distribution of the sounds would probably have to be extensively 
revised later after a study of the prosodic features, it is best not attempted 
here but carried forward to a study of the complete phonological system, 
comprising the prosodic features as well as the segmental sounds, as a whole. 
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NOTES AND COMMUNICATIONS 
‘SURKH KOTAL' 


M. Daniel Schlumberger deserves warm congratulations on his discovery 
of a sanctuary, dating from the time of the Great Kushan empire, in the eastern 
part of Bactria.! The question it is desired to raise here concerns the name of 
the site. Its situation has been described by M. Schlumberger in these terms ? : 


‘, . . en bordure de la grande route de Caboul à Mazar-i Shérif, à une quinzaine .: 
de kilomètres au-delà de Pul-i Khumri,? au pied d'une haute colline qui se ` 


projette . . . dans la vallée du Kundiiz-ab, enlargie en cet endroit aux dimen- 
sions d'une plaine intérieure. La colline n'est rattachée aux montagnes, qui 
limitent cette plaine vers l'ouest, que par un ensellement, dit le “ col rouge "', 
Surkh Kotal.. .. 

Originally, when the discovery was first announced,‘ the ruins were 
introduced under the name of Sar-i Tchechmé, which properly belongs to ‘ une 
source distante d'environ 2 kilomètres ’ 5 and has been rightly discarded. The 
site itself was described as Kafir-Qal'e ‘ heathens’ castle’, ‘ comme toutes les 
ruines pré-islamiques du pays’®; this, being virtually an appellative, was 
rejected by M. Schlumberger, who finally adopted the name of the saddle 
joining the sanctuary-hill to the mountain-range, Surkh Kotal. While agreeing 
that the site, now practically anonymous, is in need of a name, we should 
consider whether its ancient appellation can be recovered. 

From the description given by M. Schlumberger it is clear that the sanctuary 
lies within the district known to medieval geographers under the name of 
Baylan, see e.g. Le Strange, Eastern Caliphate, p. 427, or Professor 
Minorsky’s definition? ‘on the middle course of the Doshi river (formed 
by the Surkhab (= Barfak) and Andarab)’. The name survives to the 
present day. Captain John Wood, coming from Bamiyan, left the valley of 
the river of Haibak a little below Ruy and, after travelling eastwards to the 
Qunduz river, came ‘through the swampy district of Baghlan and Aliabad ’.8 
It still belongs to an eastern tributary of the Qunduz river ° and to a village 
near the junction of the two watercourses.!9 According to Mugaddasi, 3035, 
Baylan was divided into two parts, ‘upper’ and ‘lower’; the sanctuary 
should be counted to ‘Upper Baylin’, where there was a ‘ large village, to 
which a well-wooded valley belonged ’. 

Among the fragmentary inscriptions found by M. Schlumberger and ably 

1 “Le Temple de Surkh Kotal en Baotriane ’, (1), JA, 1952, 433-53 ; (11), ibid., 1964, 161-87. 

* JA, 1952, 435. 

* This town lies ‘ au point où la route principale [from Kabul to Mazär-i Sarif] se sépare du 
Kundüz-üb et de la route de Kunduz, pour s'inflóchir en direction de Hafbak' (JA, 1952 


435 n. 2). It corresponds with the ‘ bridge [pul] at Thomri [sic] halfway between Ghori and ~ 


Baghlán' mentioned by Sir Henry Yule in his ' Essay ' introducing Captain John Wood's 
Journey, p. Ixxxi and marked on his map. 

* R, Dussaud, C.R. Acad. Inscr., 1952, 225-7. 5 JA, 1952, 435 n. 3. 

* ibid. 7 Hudád, 340. * A journey to the source of the River Oxus, 1872, 136. 

* of. Wood, loc. oit., 270. 1 See Barthold, Turkestan, p. 67. 
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discussed, in all their aspects, by M. Raoul Curiel! the most considerable 
piece consists of three lines, of which the first two are incomplete at both 
sides. M. Curiel gives the following reading :— 
IBIAOIZHNOBIAOIAPIOL 
JKIPAOMIBATOAATTOMI 
AIANAAAMHAOY 
Apart from the last line, which is in Greek, the language of the inscription 
is not clear: M. Curiel assumes, with some measure of likelihood, that it is 
the Middle-Iranian dialect once spoken in Baotria. Here I wish to draw 
attention merely to the principal word in the second line, ATOAATTO, 
which I regard as an older form of the name of Baylan and very probably the 


ancient name of the sanctuary. It would be a strange coincidence if 


BATOAATTO, in an inscription found within the territory of Baylan, were to 
be unrelated to the name of the district. 

BAFOAATTO, i.e. Bayoláwgo, after the loss of the ending and 5-5 com- 
pound-vowel, became Bayldwg, Baylan, finally Baylin. Previously one could 
compare Baylan with Armenian Bagaran, from early Middle-Iranian *bagadan ; 
the inscriptional spelling shows now that the Sogdian form, By 9'n'k (Man. Sogd. 
-By9'nyy), was closest: both represent Old Iranian *baga-danaka- ‘ temple, 
altar, sanctuary ’. Since the place-name Bayolawgo must be ascribed to the 
lacal Iranian dialect (whatever may have been the language of the inscription),* 
we are safe in attributing to that dialect the change of -d- to -l-, at least in 
intervocalie position, and the reduction of final -@naka- to -üng- (-àmg-), as 
e.g. in Persian dáng : Savdxyn.  Hüan-tsang's Fo-ka-lang also proves -ang. 

The transparent etymology of Baylan always permitted the inference that 
the district was called ‘ the sanctuary ’, short for ‘ the province of the sanctuary ’, 
after a famous temple or sacred enclosure. M. Schlumberger's brilliant discovery 
of Bagolango (as perhaps we may now be permitted to say instead of Surkh 
Kotal) has taught us where the temple lay to which Baylan owed its name. 


W. B. HENNING 


THE DATE AND PROVENANCE OF CATURBHUJA-MISRA 
Caturbhuja-miéra tells us that he composed his Bhüvacintamami 5 while 


residing 
kamptlye svar-dhuni-nira-püra-tira-nara-sthite 
and although his date can otherwise be determined within three or four centuries 


1 * Insoriptions de Surkh Kotal’, JA, 1954, 189-205. 

2 X PON O, in Inger. No. 2 (Curiel, pp. 193 sq.), may be = ksuna (kgum) ‘ reign-period, rule '. 

3 of. E. Benveniste, T'exies sogdiens, p. 170. The Manichwan Sogdian form referred 
to in BSOAS, xt, 720, should be read and restored as [6]|rwBBy 9'nyy = synagogue; the 


^ corresponding Middle Perman word was presumably qwnyét. 


1 If M. Curielis right ın assuming that K! PAOM| is a complete word, and m his interpretation 
of ıt as kirdo-mi ‘ made of me’, the second hne may mean ‘I made Bagolango . . .’ or ‘I made 
[this] sanctuary . . .’. 

5 A commentary on the A4maruéataka [ed. R. Simon, Kiel, 1893]. The MS which preserves 
the colophon 18 No. 321 of 1884-7 (f. 42) at the B.O.R.I., Poona. 
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this is the only definite information which will serve properly to place him 
geographically and historically. In fact this rather strange reference sets him 
at Kampil on the southern bank of the Tungabhadra river between A.D. 1320 
and 1326. 

Dr. P. K. Gode published an article on Caturbhuja! in which he suggests 
that kampilya might be a town on the Old Ganges in the modern Uttar Pradesh, 
but adds that it might have some connexion with the Kampili on the Tunga- 
bhadrà. There can be no doubt but that the latter conjecture is correct. The 
fact is not merely of interest in connexion with Caturbhuja himself, but tells 
us something about Kampili which we are glad to learn, for we know little or 
nothing about the cultural life of that town, whose existence was always 
hectic, hardly ever secure, and which rose from obscurity to the front rank of 
importance and fell back into insignificance within the space of 30 vears. 

Not far from the modern village of Hospet, near Bellary, the Tungabhadra 
passes, on its north-easterly journey to meet the Krishna river, between two 
ranges of hills. Soon afterwards it divides to form a very large island, which, 
together with much of the surrounding land, provides some of the richest 
territory in the Deccan. The small town of Kampili lay between the range of 
hills to the south of the river and the south bank; it had been strategically 
important during the Calukya-Céla wars of the eleventh century, but later 
became a quite insignificant place as long as the north bank of the river was 
under the control of the Sévunas, otherwise known as the Yadavas of Dévagiri, 
even during the third quarter of the thirteenth century. At that period the 
Hoysala king, Ballala III, claimed overlordship of the south bank ın right of the 
conquests which had been carried well beyond the island by his great-great- 
grandfather, Ballà]a H, a century before; but Sévuna expansion had long 
since made it difficult to regain a foothold in that region, and Ballàla III 
was at the time more interested in Hoysala prospects in the Tamil country 
and on the western coast. A certain Mummadi Singaya-nayaka occupied 
Kampili, maintaining a curious sort of neutrality between Hoysala and Sévuna. 
Of his sons, Khandeya-raya entered the Hoysala service,? while Kampila-déva 
started his career as an officer in the employ of the Sevuna.? 

In 1303 Kampila-déva invaded the Hoysala country and fought a battle 
with Sómeya-dannàyaka, Ballala’s sister's husband, in which the Hoysala 
general was killed.4 There do not appear to have been any reprisals, for there 
is no evidence of any Hoysala activity beyond the hills that protected Kampili. 
In all probability Mummadi Singaya-nayaka was gathering a fruitful harvest 
from the portion of the river valley which the two great powers seem to have 
left free for him. He cannot have grown very great, for when Malik Naib, 


1 P. K. Gode, Studses tn Indian liicrary history, x, Bombay, 1953, contains a reprint of the 
original article, which is in the Adyar Labrary Bulletin, v1, 1043, 69—74. 

3 Mysore Archaeological Survey, Epigraphia Carnaitca, v, Belur 24 [a.p. 1298]. 

3 Mysore Archaeolopcal Survey. Annual Report for 1911-12, § 93 [1803]; ibid., 1912-3, 
§ 85 [1303]. 1 ibid. 
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the deputy of the Sultan of Delhi, passed that way on his expedition to the 
South, he did not pause to touch Kampili. He could have taken it in on his 
way to Dorasamudra if it had been worth his while. The position was different 
by 1314, for while he was staying at Dévagiri Malik Naib went on what ‘Isimi 
calls a ‘ hunting expedition ' in the Sévuna dominions, visited Kummata, the 
very strong fort at the summit of the southern range of hills, and destroyed all 
he could lay hands on in that region." With the resources of the Kampili 
kingdom growing, the strategic importance of Kummata became evident. 

By 1320 Kampila-déva, who was clearly the ruler by that time, had resumed 
the conflict with Ballala. He must have been gathering in villages further to 
- the west and south of Kummata, in an attempt to govern as much as possible 
of the territory along the Tuàgabhadrà and on the Hoysala’s northern frontier, 
which was now a prey to disorders on account of the extinction of the Sévuna 
government without any effective substitute from Delhi. Ballala defeated 
Kampila * and no doubt came to satisfactory terms with him, since the Hoysala 
turned once again to his interests in the Tamil country. By 1325, however, 
Kampila’s activities had provoked more fighting. He attacked Hoysala officials 
south of Bellary.? The upshot of the matter was that Balla]a marched as far 
north as Siruguppe, the rich kernel of the Kampili kingdom, and forced Kampila 
to accept terms.‘ Once again it is clear that the Hoysala did not feel strong 
enough to remove Kampila, and the latter was left to rule his kingdom much as 
before. 

Kampila had very little peace thereafter, however, since in 1326-7 occurred 
the ultimate disaster. Malik Bahadur Gurshasp had rebelled against his master, 
Muhammad bin Tughluq Shah, and fled to the south. Kampila received him, 
and proceeded to give the best, as Ballala III gave the worst, display of the 
meaning of the Hindu king's boast that he was ‘ a cage of adamant to refugees ’. 
Kampili was by this time well worth attacking. The Sultan's army attacked, 
and the court with their guest fled to Kummata. There they were about to be 
starved out when Kampila-déva sent Gurshásp secretly to Ballala (who 
promptly handed him over to the Sultan's officers) and then arranged his 
family affairs and practically committed suicide. The women of Kampila’s 
family ‘ entered fire’ and the males and their followers sallied out of the fort 
to die in battle.’ In fact one or more of Kampila’s sons survived, were ‘ made 
Muslims ’, and subsequently met Ibn Battütah at Delhi and related the whole 
episode to him. 


1 ‘Işãmî, The Futuh-us-salatin, edited by A. Mahdi Husain, Agra, 1038, pp. 327-8. 

3 Ep. Carn., vir, Nagar 19 [1320]. 

3 The series is India. Archaeological Survey, South-Indian Inscriptions; texts, x, 1, 6 
[1324]; Ep. Carn., xu, Tiptur 24 [1325]; Ep. Carn., xı, Hiriyur 16 [1325]; Mys. Arch. Survey. 
Ann. Rep. for 1923, § 121 [c. 1325]. 

4 Ep. Carn., xi, Hiriyur 16 [1325]. 

5 ‘Tsami, op. cit., pp. 410-7, where ‘Hndrg’ = Hosadrug. See Ibn Battiitah, Voyages. 
Texte arabe, accompagné d'une traduction par C. Defrémery et B.R. Sanguinetti, Ir, Paris, 1865, 
318-22. 
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After this tragic collapse, which we are told was mourned far beyond the 
confines of the Kampili kingdom itself, no ruler of any consequence is heard 
of in that part of the Tungabhadra valley until, ten years later, the political 
vacuum was filled by Harihara and Bukka, the founders of Vijayanagara. 
The history of Kampili and the need for, and the circumstances of the rise of, 
Vijayanagara are clearly very closely connected. Kampila-déva and his 
son Kumara Ráman&tha became heroes of legend, and their exploits both 
against the Muslims and against the Hoysala are not yet forgotten.? 

Kampili was thus a city capable of attracting scholars, or of providing 
patronage or a suitable refuge for learning, during the peried between 1320 
and 1326, and hardly at any other time. Moreover this period helps to explain > 
the curious manner of referring to Kampili in the verse of Caturbhuja. Kampils 
or Kampile is the name of the place in Kannada. In Tamil a spelling Kampili 
is evidenced, but the authority does not seem entirely reliable.* The Persian 
authors call the city Kampilah. On the whole it would seem as if kamptlya 
means ‘ the (place) belonging to Kampila’: the pun would be entirely accept- 
able. Moreover a careful student of the Mahabharata would recognize the city of 
Drupada among the Southern Paficalas 5—and it is not impossible that our 
author is identical with the well-known commentator on that epic of the same 
name, who is referred to by Anandapiirna Vidyasagara, the fourteenth-century 
South Indian polymath.’ The place is called nara-sthita, which is presumably an 
adjective, though it might be a noun. The expression means either “in the 
habitation belonging to Kampila ’ or ‘ in the place belonging to Kampila which 
is an inhabited place... Fortunately it does not matter, from the historical 
standpoint, which resolution of the compound is correct. The ‘ habitation ’ is 


1 India. Archaeological Survey. Annual Report on South Indian Epigraphy for 1036-0, app. 
E. 21 [? 1327]. 

3 N. Venkataramanayya, Kampils and Vijayanagara, Madras, 1929. 

3 On Nigasangayya’s Paranáriyarige Sahodaranembantha Kathe seo H. Breenivase Jois in 
Q.J. of the Mythic Society, xxxn, 1941-2, 58 ff.; on Ganga’s Kumara Ramana Sangatya see 
M. H. Rama Sharma, The exploits of Kampila and Kumara Ramanatha, supplement to QJ MS, 
xx, 2, 1929; also Mys. Arch. Survey. Ann. Rep. for 1929, pp. 86-47; QJMS, xx, 1929-30, 
pp. 89-106, 201-11. See also Ancient India, No. 5, 1049, p. 57. 

* M. Rajamanikkam, Periya-purüna-ürügcci, Madras, 1048, map on p. 200. 

5 The Mahabharata, [oritical edition,] Poona, 1927- , Adiparva I, 128, 16: 


Mükandim atha Gangayüstire janapadáyutüm 
8o'dhyüvasad dinamanáh Kampilyam ca purotiamam. 

For other references seo S. Sórensen, An index to the names in the Mahabharata, London, 1904, 
$79. Also B.C. Law, Historical Geography of ancient India, Paris, [1954], 91-3. 

* The commentaries on the Vana, Viráta, Drona, Karna, Bhigma, and Aranyaka parvas have 
been located. 

7 Seo P. K. Gode, ‘ New light on the chronology of the commentators of the Mahabharata ', 
Annals of the B.O.R.I., xxv, 1944, 103-8, at 106. Professor V. Raghavan, there cited, places 
Anandapiirna about 1350 on account of his having claimed to write during the reign of one 
Kama-déva. This king 18 assumed to be a ruler of Goa identified with the king mentioned in an 
epigraph of 1398. This قد‎ not very attractive, but even 1f the Kiama-déva were a Kadamba of 
Hanungal or of Give the dating need not be advanced much before a lower lint of c. 1338. 
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said to be by the bank of the flood of the ‘ river of Heaven ’, which of course is 
the Ganges. The Tungabhadra is frequently called ‘ the Southern Ganges '.? 


J. D. M, DERRETT 


1 As Dr. Gode points out, Studis, 1, 345, n. 1. 

* An excellent example is provided in South-Ind. Ins., XI, 1, 114 [A.p. 1054, which should be 
read ın conjunction with the reference to Kampil in Indie. Archaeological Survey, Epigraphia 
Indica, xxt, p. 226], where we see a feudatory of the Cajukya named Vira-Nolamba Gattidéva 
making a gift * Kampiliyo nelevidina Daksina-Gangeya tidiyal ıldu ’. This ı8 conclusive. 
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from magic '), as the name implies, are designed 
to ward off calamity, illness, evil spirits, etc. 
In these prayers, ın contrast with those treated 
by Lafohitz, the magical element 18 pre- 
dominant rather than the religious. Conse- 
quently, this type of Ethiopian literature has 
close affinities with the Aramaic, Akkadian, 
Arabic, and Jewish magical prayers, but still 
bears tho marks of Ethiopian monophysite 
Christianity, though magical praetizes are 
denounced by the edicts of the national church. 
The introduction will be of special interest to 
Students of comparatave religion and the magic 
of the Near East. In his discussion of the 
various elements of magical practice (both 
black and white), Streloyn draws many 
parallels between the elements found in 
Ethiopian magical texts and those of Greek, 
Semitic, and Egyptian magic. He supports 
these parallels with ample footnotes referrmg 
to the standard works on magic in these 
various eultures. One wishes, nevertheless, 
that the author had included in this otherwise 
adequate introduction a discussion of ths actual 
sources of the maftehe seray. Indeed, m the 
third section of the introduction it appears 
that he قد‎ going to do just this with regard to 
the Hellenistic sources. However, the lengthy 
quotations from the book of A. B. Ranovitch 
to whom ‘nous devons la premiére analyse 
marxiste de l'hellénisme' (pp. XLI-XLVI) can 
hardly be said to have fulfilled this intent. 
Streloyn clearly recognizes the symb:osis of 
Semitic, Egyptian, Greek, and Cushitio ele- 
mente in Ethiopian magie, but makes no 
adequate attempt himself to deal with the 
delicate questions of how and when these 
various strands were woven together in 
Ethiopia. It is one thing to point out parallels 
between literary motifs in various cultures ; 
it is another to try to define whether these 
parallels imply dependence. The polychromic 
culture of Ethiopia is as difficult as any to 
analyse in this manner, but one wishss that 
Streleyn had endeavoured to make his oon- 
tribution to a needy area of scholarship. 
Students of Patmstics will appreciete the 
contribution made to the study of the lore 
surrounding the two Cyprians—Cyprian of 
Antioch, the magician, and Cyprian of 
Carthage, the bishop. Streleyn reviews the 
literature concerning these men and seeks to 
demonstrate that the maftshe saray belong to 
that group of writings common in the Near 
East in which sources dealing with these two 
men have been conflated—the Cyprianic 
Cycle. This type of confusion of people of the 
same name 18, of course, well-known in 
Near Eastern literature, e.g. the combining 


STEFAN STRELOYN: Prières magiques 
éthtopwennes pour délier les charmes 
(maftohe tardy). (Rocznik Orientalisty- 
czny, Tom xvm.) lxxvi, 498 pp., 
illus., facsims. Warszawa: Polska 
Akademia Nauk. Komitet Orienta- 
listyczny, 1955. Zł 52 50. 


For the second time in as many years, 
Professor Streleyn of the University of Warsaw 
has placed students of Ethiopian languages and 
literature in his debt. Following hard upon his 
Catalogue des manuscrits éthyopiens de la collec- 
tion Griaule,! this present book (revised from a 
thesis presented in 1950 at l’École des Hautes 
Études where Streleyn was a student of M. 
Cohen) should serve as an excellent handbook 
for those scholars interested in the magic of the 
Near East. The book comprises three main 
sections: (1) an introduction (pp. xi-Lxxvi) 
in which are discussed the use of amulets in 
Ethiopia, various types of magical prayers 
and the elements and motifs found in them, the 
MSS containing these prayers, and grammatical 
observations based on the MS published in the 
book—Vatican 128; (2) a photographic 
reproduction of the text together with a French 
translation (pp. 2-309); (3) a compendious 
index, divided into six sections (pp. 327-482). 

The make-up of the book is good, and its 
physical aspects are commendable. The author 
has used several devices to make the book 
more serviceable: heavy type قد‎ employed in 
the translation to distinguish Amharic words 
from Ge'ez; magic words are given m italics ; 
transcribed words occur in spaced type. The 
photographic reproductiors of the text vary in 
clarity. Some are legible only with great 
difficulty to the reader; however, the advant- 
age of bemg able to consult the hkeness of 
the MS and especially to sea the magical figures, 
drawings, and Greek notations is ample com- 
pensation for the difficulties encountered. 

In this work, by emphasizing prayers which 
concern themselves with defensive magno, 
Streleyn has supplemented Lafohitz's Textes 
éthtopiens magico-réligieux, Paris, 1940, which 
deals mainly with magioal literature of a 
beneficial nature—blessings upon individuals, 
houses, etc. The maftehe saray? (' releasing 


1 See E Ullendorff's review in BSOAS, XVI, 
2, 1955, 379-80. 
3 Unfortunately, Streloyn transcribes both 


the Amhario palatahzed sibilant (fj) and the 
non-palatalized sibilant (a) of Ge'ez with the 


same symbol # in spite of the Statement in the 
introduction (p LXIV) that ‘la transcription est 
basée sur la prononciation traditionnelle '. 
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is connected with Arab. qgará'tis ' papiers" 
and not with the Greek of which the Arabie 
is a loanword—xapris (p. 442). In fact tho ta 
at the begmning of the Ethiopic word may 
well be a corrupt attempt to represent the 
Greek definite article. The index concludes 
with a short list of words or their forms and 
senses which are not listed in the Ethiopio 
and Amharic lexicons of Dillmann and Guidi. 
The generous bibliography contains not only 
the standard works in the field, but also several 
Russian titles which will be of interest to 
Western scholars. 

The book is comparatively free from typo- 
graphical errors. The following are some of 
those noted by the present reviewer : p. XXVIII, 
note 4—v should read U in the lst of Greek 
vowels; p. 339—beia sib?’ is translated ' gens 
de la maison’; transpositions ocour in the 
Ethiopic forms of dabtàra (p. 341) and bàtra el 
(p. 439), and ın the word Aethvopica (p. 489) ; 
p. 485—the title of Clodd’s book should read 
' Magic’ not ' Magie’. 

Clarification is needed of the statement on 
p. 349 that the Falashas are the 'juifs 
d'Éthiopie'. The relation of the Falashas 
to the Jews is a moot question as Leslau 
(among others) has pointed out in his Falasha 
anthology, New Haven, 1951, a book which 
Streloyn does not list in his bibliography. 

The overall thoroughness of Professor 
Streleyn's work, the fine composition of the 
book, and the fact that it makes available to 
students of magical literature and comparative 
religion a facet of literature previously acces- 
sible only to Ethiopian scholars more than 
compensate for the minor deficienoies noted 1n 
this review. The author is to be congratulated 
on his part in helpmg to draw back the 
curtain that has so long veiled the storehouse 
of Ethiopic literature from the eyes of scholar- 
ship. 

DAVID A. HUBBARD 


E. S. DrowER: The Haran Gawaita and 
The Baptism of Hibil-Ziwa: the 
Mandaic text reproduced, together with 
translation, notes and commentary. 
(Studi e Testi; 176.) xi, 96 pp., ° 
facsims. Città del Vaticano: Biblio- 
teca Apostolica Vaticana, 1953. 


The two texts which Lady Drower presents 
here are of primary rmportance for the study 
of the Mandaeans. The second—and by far 
the longer—document, ‘ The Baptism of Hibil- 
Ziwa’, relates the descent of that spirit of 
light to the underworld. There he seizes the 


1 of. also Ullendorff’s review in BSOAS, xv, 
1, 1953, 174-7, for a concise statement of the 
Falasha problem. 
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of the several Marys of the New Testament in 
one person in some of the Coptic lives of the 
Virgin,! and the confusion of Gregory Thauma- 
turgus and the Armenian Gregory the Illu- 
minator in the Kebra Nagast.* 

The generous introduction also contams at 
least two other items of interest. There are lista 
of the major MSS and amulets containing the 
type of magical prayers dealt with in this book, 
which may well serve as a catalogue for those 
interested in the máftohe seray. In addition 
the author has 1ncluded a survey of the gram- 
matacal peculiarities in the MS published, 
espemally those points where Amharic has 
influenced the Ge'ez. 

The French translation of the text reads as 
smoothly as oan be expected in the light of the 
lacunae ın the MS and the constant occurrence 
of untranslatable magical words. The foot- 
notes to both text and translation are valuable 
aids in clarifymg difficulties and interpreting 
obscure phrases. Again, the references to the 
pertinent literature enhance the value of this 
section considerably. 

In the opinion of the present reviewer the 
most useful part of the book is the six-fold 
index. Section one deals with the Ethiopian 
names of sickneases, curses, and evil spirits. 
References are given to the locations of these 
words in the main MSS (Brit. Mus. Or. 566 and 
Vat. 128), and the etymological discussions 
are frequently thorough and fruitful. Section 
two lists the names of magicians. The switch 
in the second part of this seotion from Ethiopic 
script to transcribed or Frenoh forms of the 
names of persons and places is unnecessary and 
somewhat disconcerting. Sectaons three and 
four treat magical actions and mstruments of 
magic and are well fortified with lexico- 
graphical observations and  bibliographio 
references. Section five is comprised of some 
70 pages of magical names and words. Streleyn 
connects many of these words with ther Arabio, 
Hebrew, Aramaic, Coptic, and Greek antece- 
dents. The fact that he overlooks an occasional 
derivation—e.g. 'akseyos and dftos (p. 454)— 
does not vitiate the value of this section, which 
would serve as a handy starting point for a 
detailed study of the deposita from various 
languages found in Ethiopian magical termino- 
logy. Such a study would include also the 
identification of Cushitio elements, a task 
which Streleyn does not undertake in his 
present book. Etymologies of magical words 
are often open to several interpretations, but 
sometimes Streloyn's may be seriously ques- 
tioned, e.g. one may well wonder why tak’ drtıs 


1 of. E. A. W. Budge, Miscellaneous Coptic 
texts, 1915, 626. 

* cf C. Bezold, ‘Kebra Nagast’, Abhand 
der K Bayer. Akad der Wiss. Philos.—Philol. 
Klasse, xxm, 1909, p.2, n.3 of translation. 
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What is the date of composition of this 
farrago of history and legend? Upon our 
answer must depend the extent to which we 
may give ıt credence. The colophon tells us 
that the present text was copied in 1710; 
but we may follow Lady Drower in holding 
that it was composed at & considerably earlier 
date. Two incidents m the narrative—the 
attack on the sect by the Jews and 1ta subse- 
quent revival; and the heretical movement 
withm the sect 86 years before the Arab 
conquest—have the air of historical events. 
But we have no external evidence by which 
we can measure them. In its allusions to the 
Jews, however, we may find a basis for arriving 
at the approximate date of composition of the 
document. The antagonism of the writer 
towards the Jews 18 clear. It 1s they who are 
said to have encompassed, in their arrogance, 
the destruction of the Mandaeans, only to 
* For the 
eight hundred years that the government 
(of the Jews) was m Baghdad, they ex- 
perienced', we read, ‘an autonomy among 
themselves . . . The duration of the Jewish 
&utonomy in Baghdad was eight hundred 
years. Here we seem to have a reference to 
the hereditary office of the Resh Galutha, or 
Exuarch, of Babylonia. The Exilarchate 
certainly underwent many vicissitudes during 
its long history, and, indeed, both its origins 
and its latter end are obscure. But it con- 
tinued to enjoy privileges tantamount to 
autonomy from the Arsacid period far into 
the Moslem era—for some nine centuries in all 
(rather than the 800 years of our Mandaean 
writer). When Benjamin of Tudela visited 
Baghdad in about 1170 the powers of the 
Exılarch were still in full vigour. Petahiah 
of Ratisbon, who was in Baghdad in the 
following year, does not write of the Exilarch. 
It was, indeed, towards this time that the 
status of the Exilarchate must have suffered 
a sharp decline; and from this decline—in 
spite of spasmodio revivals, especially in the 
fourteenth century—it never recovered. Judah 
al-Harizi at the beginning of the thirteenth 
century makes mention of only one large 
Jewish commumty in Babylonia, that of 
Mosul; and he describes the general misery of 
lus co-religiomsats of Mesopotamia. Such 
poverty and degradation are unlikely to have 
inspired jealousy in other non-Moslems. We 
may suggest, then, that this Mandaean text 
was composed at the time of a sudden reversal 
in the fortunes of the Jews of Babylonia— 
but when the memory of their former powers 
was still fresh—at, that is, the end of the 
twelfth century. 

Another passage in ' Inner Haran’ appears 
to confirm this hypothesis. We read that ‘ 280 
years have passed since some of the sons of the 


-suffer the same fate themselves. 
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magic Jewel, Mirror and Bitter Herb from 
the great Well, and captures Ruha, the deity 
of human desires, But he cannot mse to return 
to the world of light. Instructions are given 
from the sources of Creation, the Primal 
Mana and the First Ocoult Drop, for the per- 
formance of the masigia, the ceremonial meal 
in commemoration of the dead, and later for 
the celebration of the zidga brika, the blessed 
oblation, and of ritual baptism. The complex 
details of these rites are prescribed with great 
precision, and it 1s this projection of preeent- 
day cult practices into the mythic past that 
accounts for the reverence with which this 
document is regardéd by observant Mandaeans. 
The colophon states that the text was copied 
in 1869, and the writer enumerates a long list 
of Mandaeans who had copied it before him. 
Undoubtedly it rests upon an ancient tradition. 
The deacent of the deity into the darkness and 
his return from it to the light has, of course, a 
recognized place among the seasonal myths of 
the Middle East; and the integration of 
ceremonial practices within this legendary 
framework belongs to the familiar pattern of 
Semitic myth and ritual. 

The other text, ‘Inner Haran’, purporte 
to be the history of the Mandaeans from the 
earliest times; and it هد‎ for this reason 
probably unique among Mandaic documenta. 
It has survived unfortunately only in a frag- 
mentary condition, and the lacunae—and even 
the extent of the lacunase—cannot be recon- 
structed. The document in its present state 
opens with an allusion to a flight to ' Inner 
Haran', where the fugitives would be safe 
from the Jews. 60,000 'Nasoraeans' then 
abandoned the ‘sign of the Seven (planets ?)’ 
for the hill-country of Midai and adopted 
Mandaean oult-practices. There follows an 
account of Jesus, the 'false Messiah’, and 
Yahia Yuhanna, ‘ prophet of the great Father 
of Glory’. Sixty years after Yahia Yuhanna 
the Jews destroyed the ‘tribes of Anush 
Uthra’ (the Mandaeansi, and built the new 
Jerusalem. Their triumph did not endure. 
The deities laid waste Jerusalem, and ' took 
away government from them ’, and the ‘ house 
of the Jews came to naught’. The Mendaean 
sect was revived, priests being brought from 
the ‘hill-country of Madai that is called 
Inner Haran’. Later a heresy arose among the 
Mandaeans. It was short-hved, for ite leader 
returned to his allegiance ; some of his heretical 
writings, however, remained among the Jews. 
Eighty-six years afterwards appeared the 
‘gon of slaughter, the Arab ’, who propagated 
the faith of Islam, but he was instructed in 
tolerance towards the Mandaeans. The 
document loses with prophecies of the 
millennium and the catastrophes which must 
precede it. 
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Dozy—de Goeje, ‘ Nouveaux documents pour 
l'étude de la religion des Harraniens ', Actes 
du Vime Congrès sniernational des Orientalistes 
. . . tent en 1883 à Leide, 2me partie, Section 1, 
208.) And indeed Thabit b. Qorrah in the 
ninth century in his hymn on the * Declaration 
of the faith of the heathens' (cited by Bar 
Hebraeus; see Chwolson, Die Ssabser und der 
Ssabismus, 1, 177) sings of Harran as the home 
of a universalist religion. Harran was the 
Jerusalem of all the scattered adherents of the 
planet cult in this region. 

Among these the Mandaeans—for all their 
rejection of direct star worship—numbered 
themselves, and ‘ Inner Haran’ confirms thew 
tradition. In supporting this view, we do not, 
of course, dispute Field’s findings that on 
anthropological grounds the present-day 
Mandaeans are of Iraman, rather than of 
Iraqi, stock (Anthropology of Iraq, 1, 301 ff, 
esp. p. 310). Their Iranian orıgın may well 
&coount for the Persian elements that are to be 
traced 1n their religious practices. 

Lady Drower’s excellent translation of these 
difficult documents and her admirable notes 
and Introductions make this a most note- 
worthy addition to our direct sources for the 
study of the Mandaeans. The Mandaic texts 
are inserted at the end of the volume; ıt 18 
only to be regretted that the lines are not 
numbered in both texts and the numbers 
inserted in the translation, to assist the reader 
who may wish to refer to the orginal. But 
this is a slight omussion. The volume is 
executed in a manner worthy of this important 
series. 


J. B. SEGAL 


‘ABD AL-RAZZAQ AL-Hasani : Al-Sabi’ ün 
ft hadtrihim wa-madihim. 128 pp. 
Saida : ‘Irfan, 1374 [1955]. 350 fils. 


Sayyid ‘Abd al-Razzüq is a writer of 
distinction, with no fewer than 20 books to his 
credit, ranging from studies of Iraqi history 
and politics to analyses of the varied religious 
groups of his country. His volume on the 
Mondaeans falls into two parts; the first 
treats of the origins and tenets of the sect, the 
second of their practices. 

We are given in the first part a summary 
account of the Sabians of the Qoran, the 
* Sabrans ' of Harran and the ‘ Sabians of the 
marshlands’. Sayyid ‘Abd al-Razzaq assumes 
—and this is implicit in the title of his book— 
the identification of the Subba, or Mandaeans, 
with the Sabians of the Qoran. But it may 
be objected, and with justification, that he 
accepts the views of Arab historians and 
philosophers too readily. We know in fact 
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disciples of Yahia Yuhanna went forth’; 
during that long tıme cause for dissension had 
entered the Mandaean church. This ‘ going 
forth’ of sons of disciples may well be the 
foundation by Harranians in Baghdad of o 
pagan community there. lt was towards the 
end of the mnth century that Thabit b. 
Qorrah established his group of pagans in the 
capital. The Harranians of Harran, ıt is true, 
regarded Thabit as a schismatic; but the 
author of the present text writes, naturally 
enough, from the point of view of the daughter 
community protesting its loyalty to the mother 
church at Harran. 

The probable age of this document lends 
added. force to its central feature—the claim 
of the Mandaean writer that the members of 
his seot are the rehgious descendants of the 
devotees of the ancient cult of Harran. Lidz- 
barski identified the Hawran or Hawraran of 
Mandaie literature with the geographical area 
of the Syrian Hauran. He may well be right. 
15 is perhaps the association of its name— 
whether pretended or real—with whiteness 
(Synac hewara, and the by-form hwerwara; 
Mandaic Aiwara) that gave the Hauran its 
significance among Mandaeans, In this text 
the sacred Parwan is styled tura wara, 
the white mountain (hnes 28, 31). But the 
Harran of ‘Inner Haran ’ 18 certainly not the 
Hauran, but Harran of Osrhoene. The con- 
tanuity of planet-worship at Harran from the 
earliest times until at least the eleventh 
century is well-known; it هد‎ proved by 
referenoes in numerous independent literary 
sources m different languages. The renown of 
Harran, however, was not confined to western 
Mesopotamia. Its fame as a centre of ‘ the old 
faith ° was known to the Persian lang in the 
sixth century (Procopius, De bello Persico, 
tm, 13, 7), and by the eastern Christians of 
Peroz Shapur it was regarded as a seat of the 
black arta (A. Scher, Histoire nestorienne 
(Chronique de Séeri), n, ii, LVI (Patroloma 
Orient., xur, 4). Moslem rulers were not un- 
mundful of its pagan ceremonies. In Ibn al- 
Nadim's account of Al-Ma'mun's encounter 
with the pagans at Harran in 830,2 the Caliph 
refers to the human sacrifices which they were 
alleged to perform. (On this and other allu- 
sions to the ‘human head’ of Harran, see 


1 Tbn al-Nadim’s description of this incident 
is, however, seriously open to question. Would 


the Caliph have allowe the alternative 
of accepting Judaism or Christianity rather than 
Islam ? Can Moslem jurists have been so little 


aware of the tenets of the Sabian ‘ people of the 
book’ that they were duped by the men of 
Harran? Al-Ma’mun can scarcely have ex- 
pressed ignorance of the paganism of Harran, 
mnee he knew of the human sacrifices alleged to 
have taken place there in his father’s reign. 
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MAURICE Viryra: Hittite art, 2300-750 
8.0. (Chapters in Art Series.) vi, 92 pp., 
122 photographs, 10 figs., 1 sketch- 
map. London: Alec Tirant, Ltd., 
1955. 15s. 


For the 26th volume in a useful serea, 
* Chapters in Art’, which has already devoted 
three volumes to Egypt, the publisher has 
now entered ه‎ less familiar and less fruit- 
ful region of ancient art with this litle book 
by Mr. Vieyra. Like its companicns, it is 
especially a collection of pictures, the choice 
of which is restricted by the rather small 
number of subjects available, even including 
as ‘ Hittite’ all those monumenta and arte- 
facts of ancient Anatoha and North Syna 
of which the character is mixed and the ongin 
sometimes  uncertam. To the pictures 
Mr. Vieyra has added a brief historical sum- 
mary and a rather more detailed survey of the 
successive periods of Hittite art, with some 
discussion of the influences which moulded 
it. Thirty pages of critical description of the 
122 subjects illustrated are the most substan- 
tial part of the text; there are also a short 
bibhography and an index. 

The selection of pictures may be commended, 
although the material هد‎ indeed not very 
abundant, as may be judged by comparing 
the broad similarity of another bock which 
appeared slightly earlier in Germany, Die 
Welt der Hethiter, by M. Riemszhneider, 
which, it may be said, has, in rather more 
plates, given a slightly wider representation 
of this art and, upon the whole, better repro- 
duotions, whereas Mr. Vieyra’s text is better 
than the longer, but superficial and wayward, 
exposition of the German writer. For some 
of the principal fixed monuments, awkwardly 
situated, there seem to be no good photographs 
available, and thus the author has sometimes 
to reproduce venerable pictures from the pages 
of Garstang, Weber, and Puchstein. Yet it 
must be added, to the confusion of modern 
technique, that some (presumably) recent 
efforts, such as his nos. 23, 24, 25, and 65 are 
inferior in definition—no. 20 compared with 
no. 27 i8 & case in point, and the old picture 
Vieyra no. 12 is better than the view resroduced 
ım Riemschneider Tafel 8 unten. More illustra- 
tion might have been given to minor arta, 
which are not unnotioed in the text, seals 
(p. 12) and pottery (p. 22). On the other hand, 
metal-work is well provided for (nos. 109-22, 
with their respective descriptions, pp. 86-9). 

A tendency to undervalue the civilization of 
the Hittites (p. 3) is partly amended later 
(p. 12)—if it were the busimess of such a 
book as this the author might have quoted 
instances of originality m ther literature and 
of humanity in their laws, The suggestion 
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very little indeed about the Sabian contem- 
poraries of Muhammad. Nor can we admit 
the hypotheses found in the Moslem accounts 
of the Harranians (from which Sayyid ‘Abd 
al-Razzigq cites freely) without great reserve. 
So far as we know, only Ibn sl-Nadun and 
Mas'udi had first-hand acquamtance with 
these pagans; but they appear to have had 
little or no knowledge of the Aramaic dialect 
of that area, and certainly the narrative of 
Ibn al-Nadim seems open to question. It is 
surprising that we have no direot reference 
by Sayyid ‘Abd al-Razzüq to Chwolson’s Die 
Ssabier und der Ssabismus. This monumental 
work appeared exactly a hundred years ago, 
but every analysis of the difficult question of 
Mandaean origins on literary grounds must 
use 15 as a starting point. 

In compiling the second part of his book, 
on the present-day practices of the Mandaeans, 
Sayyid ‘Abd al-Razziq was in an enviable 
position. As thei fellow-countryman he was 
able to win the confidence of this strange, shy 
people, some of whom he numbered among 
his schoolmates and friends. We expect, 
then, a close, direct snalyms of Mandaean 
ceremonial with a full record of dates and 
places, or at least the names of informants. 
Where Sayyid ‘Abd al-Razzüq has given 
this, his description—notably in the chapter 
on marnage—is excellent. But too often we 
are disappointed to reoaive only a summary 
account from which the details that are of 
such value to students of Semitics and religion 
have been omitted. The transcription of 
Mandaean prayers is faulty and inadequate, 
and the explanation of Mandaio terms some- 
tunes absurd. Sayyid ‘Abd al-Razzüq has 
been content to rely upon the antiquated 
work of Siouffi (1877) and Arabic articles 
written between 1897 and 1901. Lady Drower's 
The Mandaeans of Iraq and Iran, published 
20 years ago, with ite lively and exact descrip- 
tion of Mandaean ceremonial, is stil the 
standard work on the subject. 

Nevertheless, Sayyid ‘Abd  al-Razzüq's 
short work has undoubted merits. It is clear 
and well-arranged. And the fact that it 8 
written without partiality or prejudice— 
indeed, with great sympathy—about a small 
minority in Iraq which prides itself on non- 
conformity and aloofness is remarkable enough 
to assure the book a warm welcome. 

Of the 11 photographs reproduced in 
this work most have appeared already in 
Lady Drower’s volume on the Mandaeans of 
Iraq and Iran. I can find no acknowledgment 
in the volume under review. A sketch on 
p. 102 18 repeated on p. 123, with, however, a 
different caption. 


J. B. BEGAL 
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student as quickly as possible to the stage of 
being able to construct a simple sentence. 
Their attention might, however, be drawn 
to one pomt in regard to the colloquial pro- 
nunciations they offer—these are either Syro- 
Lebanese or Egyptian, but with the growing 
demand for Iragi, Arabian, and Gulf Arabio, 
the dialectical variations in pronunciation for 
these areas might be briefly mentioned with 
advantage. The Aramco teaching hand- 
books would give the necessary data for 
Eastern Arabia. The reviewer has found it 
useful to concentrate on the pronunciation 
of the four letters, jim, dad, 2à', and qaf, for, 
broadly speaking, it 1s only in these letters that 
much variation occurs, and three of them 
present certain diffioulties to western students, 
The description of gaf given here would 
probably be puzzling to students. 

Where transliteration is employed a direct 
simple form is used. I have not, however, 
been able to find it stated that ta’ marbütah 
is pronounced in the construct in most Arabic 
dialects (though not invanably, for instance, 
in South Arabian dialect). Hamzah 1s treated 
in a sensible practical way that robs 1t of most 
of its terrors, The reviewer has found that to 
follow the convention of not writing the 
hamzah in cases of hamzat al-wasl, but merely 
its vowel, is of help to elementary students in 
remembering what is hamzat al-wasl. Perhaps 
the authors might consider the insertion of an 
allusion to the huruf al-t2). 

The authors contend that though the 
vocabulary of Arabio is enormous in bulk, 
the grammar in itself is not difficult, and ıt 
must be agreed that where contemporary 
literary Arabic قد‎ concerned this is true. 
Certainly the admirable system of an illustra- 
tive text, grammatical analysis, practice text, 
and exercise, bears out their thesis. The 
sentences used are well chosen, and as illustra- 
tive of contemporary Arab opinion, an 
instruction in themselves, but they do at times 
have a distinctly propagandist or even 
tendentious trend ; is it necessary to introduce 
propagands into a teaching grammar? The 
volume 18 rounded off by tables, glossary, and 
indices. 

B. B. SERJEANT 


A. A. FYZEE : Outlines of Muham-‏ تدقف 
madan law. Second edition. xv,‏ 
pp. London: Oxford University‏ 445 
Press, 1955. 28s.‏ 


When this book was first published, in 1949, 
it was widely—end justly—acclanmed, not only 
as quite the best introduction to Muham- 
madan law as administered in India for the 
elementary student, but also as an emunently 
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on p. 20 that the ‘Hattians’ of the pre- 
imperial age were the ‘ Hittites’ known to 
the Patriarchs of the Old Testament is 
hazardous: the name of the Stag-god (written 
with the ideograms for ‘ protecting deity ") is 
possibly Tuwata (E. Laroche in Syria, XXXI, 
1954, 116): the celebrated guardian of the 
King's Gate at Bogaz-kSi is quite different 
in appearance and guise from the mounted 
god with the pointed hat and the ‘legs’ 
symbol 1n no. 20, and still more from him in 
no. 25, and it is hardly likely that the first is 
Sarrumma. The orudely barbarous statue of 
Idrum (nos. 100, 101) is interestingly discussed 
on pp. 83 ff., but the inclusion of this really 
overstrains any acceptance of the term 
‘ Hittite’. It would now be dated in (perhaps 
early in) the fifteenth century, and if there is 
really a stylistic likeness between this and the 
seated goddess of Tell Halaf (nos. 88, 89), 
this would cast doubt upon the late dating of 
the goddess (eighth century) which Mr. Vieyra 
favoura. Since a slip of Addenda and Corri- 
genda has been pasted on to the table of 
Contents, a reviewer must be permitted to 
observe that these afterthoughts themselves 
contain two or three unfortunate errors. 


0. J. GADD 


R. Bayty WINDER and FARHAT J. 


ZIADEH: An tntroduction to modern 
Arabic. x, 331 leaves. Princeton: 
Princeton University Duplicating 


Bureau, 1955. [Mimeographed.] $5. 


This is an attempt to approach the teaching 
of the contemporary Arabio of the press and 
radio in a practical and attractive manner, 
avoiding the use of too many technicalities. 
The authors have achieved herein a great 
measure of success, and are prepared to make 
even further modifications in their method 
where such will improve the book. Owing to 
the form of reproduction it is unfortunately at 
present a bulky volume, but in the event of 
publication as a printed text this disabihty 
will vanish. The treatment of Arabic grammar 
is naturally traditional in approach, but it is 
modern im its expression, and endowed with a 
clarity, a luoidity of approach, lacking in so 
many Arabic grammars. 

In treating of the sounds represented by the 
letters of the Arabio alphabet the authors are 
commendably brief, for experience shows that 
studentas do not readily assimilate in the olass- 
room more than the principles of how the 
characteristically Arabic sounds are made, 
and the task of perfecting pronunciation 18 
best left untal the student arrrves in the Arabic- 
speaking country in which he 1s to reside. The 
authors rightly concentrate on bringing the 
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in India and the pure Sharia might well have 
been briefly explained ın a number of contexta, 
such as the vesting of inheritance and the 
administration of an estate on death 
(pp. 321 ff.) ; the acknowledgment of patermty 
and certain other pomts concerning legitimacy 
(pp. 166 ff.); and even matters such sa the 
use of h'àn (p. 142), the rules regarding an 
‘absolute’ delegation of divoroe (p. 134), and 
the duration of the 'ídda of & wife widowed 
when pregnant (p. 90). 

Among slips which escaped correction are 
the alleged absence of any recognition of the 
doctrine of kafü'a in Mabki law (p. 92); the 
assertion that HanafT jurists are partacularly 
unfavowable to ‘freedom of contract in 
marriage’ (p. 105)—whereas, in faot, 15 is 
only the Hanbalis who recognize a degree of 
freedom in this matter which all the other 
schools deny; and the inheritance rights of 
the consanguine and uterine sisters when in 
competition with each other (p. 392). 

It must again be emphasized, however, that 
such minor defects can detract only in a very 
limited way from the value of what 1s essenti- 
ally an admirably competent, lucid, and well- 
written outline of that law which may, perhaps, 
still be termed ‘ Anglo-Muhammadan '. And 
the format and printing are excellent. 


J. N. D. ANDERSON 


Mazo Kuappurr and HERBERT J. 
LrgBESNY (ed.): Law in the Middle 
East. Vol. 1. Origin and development 
of Islamic law. xix, 395 pp. Washing- 
ton, D.C., Middle East Institute, 1955. 
$7.50. 


In the formation of the legal svstems in 
foree in the Middle East to-day the Shari‘a 
has played a vital part. From it a consider- 
able portion of the law applicable at the present 
time 18 derived, directly or with modification, 
and even in those laws which are essentially of 
extraneous origin its influence is evident. The 
purpose of this first volume of Law sa the 
Middle East therefore 18 a comprehensive study 
of the Shari‘a, and the combined contributions 
of 14 eminent scholars make the scope of the 
work most impressive. 

The opening chapter, ‘Constitutional 
organization’ discusses the relationship 
between the law and the State, and shows 
how Islamic political theory struggled to 
maintain the principle that the State exists 
for the sole purpose of maintaining and on- 
forcing the divine law. A historical survey of 
Islamic law is the subject of the two following 
chapters—the long-awaited English version of 
Professor Schacht’s Ésquisse d'une histoire du 
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readable outline of that law for all and sundry. 
The first edition, mdeed, was speedily ex- 
hausted, and a new edition has been awaited 
with umpatience. And now that this has 
appeared it is the more welcome for the fact 
that the opportumty has been taken to 
bring the relevant case law, in the main, down 
to 1951 (by adding references to 33 new cases) 
and to revise the text as a whole (by intro- 
duang a number of additions and amend- 
menta). 

There are, however, two causes for regret 
which detract, in some measure, from the value 
of this otherwise admurable book. The first 
concerns the Introduction, which the author 
(he tells us) ‘ almost decided to rewrite’ in 
view of Joseph Schacht’s The origins of 
Muhammadan jurisprudence, but which he 
thought it ‘more discreet’ merely to revise, 
until others should ‘justify or reject the 
theories of Schacht which, in the main, seem 
to be sound’, But the result is that Mr. Fyzee 
has fallen between two stools, and has 
succeeded neither in giving a consistent out- 
line of the traditional view nor of the recon- 
struction which emerges from Professor 
Schacht’s invaluable researches. 

The second matter for regret 1s that the 
author did not see fit, when eliminating 8 
considerable number of inaccuracies or infelici- 
ties from his original text, to apply this 
treatment yet more widely and drastically. 
Thus it seems most unlikely that a pre-Islamic 
Arab could in fact ‘ dispose of all his property 
by will’ and even ‘cut off his nearest rela- 
tions’ (p. 9); the claim that Islam is 
‘socialistic’ appears to be madequately 
supported by the fact that it ‘divides the 
estate of a person after his death compulsorily 
and. distributes it among his nearest relations’ 
(p. 11); and the phrase ' the Sunnite and the 
Shute school’ (sing.), together with a denial 
that there are any ‘sects’ in Islam (p. 38), 
seems a travesty of the facts—as, indeed, is 
the attempt to reduce any confusion and 
inconsistency in the classical texts to ‘ occa- 
sional differences of opinion between the 
authorities concerned’ (p. 66). Again, the 
treatment of the doctrine of yma‘ (pp. 2, 18, 
19, 24, eto. makes no proper distinction 
between the consensus of the community 
and that of the jurists ; 1ncorreotly asserts that 
Shàáfi'i ‘ perfected’ this doctrine; claims that 
the Muslim doctors formulated this doctrine 
from the tradition that the Muslim com- 
munity would never agree upon an error 
instead of recognizing that they fabricated 
the tradition (which was certainly unknown 
to Sh&fi'l) to support the doctrine; and 
leaves the mutual relations between qiyas 
and ijmà' inadequately explained. Yet again, 
the differences between the law as applied 
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contribution towards that aim of ‘ making the 
Middle East better understood in the West’ 
which inspired the originators of this project. 


N. J. OOULSON 


Davip M. Lane: Studies in the numis- 
matio history of Georgia in Trans- 
caucasia. (Numismatic Notes and 
Monographs, No. 130.) x, 138 pp., 
XV plates, maps. New York : American 
Numismatic Society, 1955. $3.50. 


During the last few years Dr. Lang has 
produced some interesting revisions of themes 
in Georgian history. A useful aspeot of his 
studies has been the approach to economic 
problems through the medium of numismatios. 
In this connexion his recent essay on ' Georgia 
in the reign of Giorgi the Brilhant' (BSOAS, 
xvn, 1, 1955) was a tour de force. Dr. Lang 
has now published a general study of Georgian 
numiematics which carries us from the Colchian 
didrachms of the fifth/fourth centuries m.c. 
to the Russo-Georgian coinage minted in 
Tifis after the annexation of the kingdoms 
of K'art'll and Kakheti by Alexander I in 
1801. That the subject can be covered effec- 
tively in 138 pages is indicative both of the 
competence of Dr. Lang and of the poverty 
of the range of coins available. 

This is the first book which has been pub- 
lished on the subject in English and, with the 
exception of Professor Joseph Karst’s Précis 
of 78 pages (with some indifferent reproduc- 
tions of Barataiev’s engravings of 1844), it 
ig the only work on the subject easily avail- 
able in a west European language. Making 
good use of the older authorities—Fraehn, 
Barataiev, Brosset, Bartholomaei, and 
Langlois—Dr. Lang, at the same time, records 
and discusses the work of Georgian and 
Russian numismatwts during the last half 
century. (It is welcome news that Pakhomov, 
who published Part 1 of Monety Gruzi in 
1910, is still alive and workmg actively.) 
An important omission 18 the work of the late 
B. A. Kuftin whose discoveries of Colchian 
coins were published in Materialy po arkheologit 
Kolkhidy, Tiflis, vols. Ir, 1949-60. These 
volumes are, unfortunately, very difficult to 
obtain. 

Dr. Lang acknowledges the help of 
Dr. George Miles, the Chief Curator of the 
Museum of the American Numismatio Society, 
in the decipherment of Persian and Arabic 
legends, and the collaboration affords a skilled 
interpretation of inscriptions in some eight 
languages (including Turkish, Uighur, and 
Mongol). Apart from the coms reported from 
museums in the Soviet Union, Dr. Lang has 
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droit Musulman, here somewhat abbreviated 
to fit in with the scheme of the volume. 
After an exposition of the ‘Nature and 
sources of the Sharia’ and ‘Shit legal 
theories’ come the chapters dealing with the 
various fields of positive law—family law, 
transactions, toagf, and penal law. A valuable 
account of ‘Judicial organization’ (again 
material previously accessible only ın French) 
13 followed by two chapters which deal with the 
position of the Shari‘a in the Ottoman Empire 
and the first attempt to codify Islamic law, 
the Majalla. These last, however, might 
more naturally have formed part of the pro- 
posed second volume where, we are told, the 
modern development of the Shari'a will be 
discussed. The three concluding chapters deal 
with conflict of law, capitulations, and the 
Islamic law of nations. In such an exhaustive 
treatment one inight, however, ask why no 
individual chapter was devoted to the rules of 
procedure and evidence, or why the only 
reference to the [badis (p. 122) would give the 
uninformed reader the impression that they 
are a Shi“ sect. 

For successfully surmounting the difficulties 
attendant upon the collation and presenta- 
tion of such a variety of material from such a 
variety of sources, the editors deserve our 
congratulations—not, however, without some 
qualification, ns regards the translated oon- 
tributions. In the chapter on family law 
particularly many passages, as translated, 
make difficult 1f not altogether unintelligible 
readmg. The disconcerting statement on 
p. 175, for example, concerning bequests to 
relatives must surely be the result of mis- 
translating qurbà (‘approach io God’) as 
° relatives ’, 

Naturally enough, though conflicting state- 
ments have been reduced to a mimimum, 
there is great variance in style and method 
among the various chapters. Most striking 
in this respect perhaps is the essentially 
different approach, m general, of Western 
scholars from that of thew Muslim colleagues. 
To their relationship with each other one 18, 
m fact, tempted to apply the words of Professor 
Muhammad Abu Zahra, describing the un- 
fortunate state of affairs which would result 
from the marriage of a Muslim with a pagan 
woman—- she might worship a cow while he 
was sacrificing one or preparing to do so’, 
Yet it is precisely in this aspect of the work 
perhaps that ite chief value lies. A harmonious 
combination of the two points of view is not 
the purpose, and is hardly possible. What has 
been achieved هد‎ a stimulating balance of 
the different attitudes; and to present, m & 
broad introductory work such as this, an 
appreciation of Islamic law from within and 
without, as it were, is mdeed a valuable 
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‘empire’, the Meskhian principality and the 
west Georgian kingdom, a loosely associated 
trio of feudal states, managed to retain a 
precarious and relatave immunity throughout 
the period of Mongol hegemony in Trans- 
caucasia. Al-Qalgqashandi implies a friendly 
relation between the Georgians and the 
Mamluks; the Mamluks, themselves, were 
frequently the allies of the Golden Horde 
against the Ilkhanids. It would be mtereating 
to explore the ‘ Pontic’ connexions between 
Trebizond, the Georgian rulers, Genoa, and 
the Golden Horde dumng the fourteenth 
century. The establishment of the Roman 
Catholic bishopric of Tiflis ın 1329, 1s evidence 
of this Western orientation of the Bagratids ; 
and the appointment of the English monk, 
Peter Gerald, to Sukhum in the next year 
was contemporary with the seizure of power 
by Giorgi in K'ut/am. Certainly the Georgians 
played a significant and often dangerous role 
during the wars between Tamerlane and the 
Golden Horde at the turn of the fourteenth 
century; and in the third quarter of the 
following century the Papacy was making a 
final effort to combine the Pontio states 
agalnst the Ottoman sultan. At that tame 
Quarquaré of Samtzkhe ('Gorgora' of the 
Latın writers) and the Dadian of Mingrelia 
were treated as independent potentates in the 
diplomatic correspondence of the west. 

At the beginning of the fourteenth century, 
in their capital of Akhaltaikhe, the Jaqelis 
were munting com in the name of their over- 
lord, the Ikhan Ghazin (1205-1304) (Lang, 
pp. 49, 54). It would seem clear, indeed, from 
Dr. Lang’s further observations (pp. 86, 87) 
that coins ‘of the tame of the great lung 
Giorgi’ and, also, imitation Trapezuntine 
aspera were being minted by the Jageli in 
the middle of the same century. There were 
other provincial mints at Dmanisi, K‘ut‘ais, 
Qarü-Aghách in Kakheti (Mongol) and 
Sukhum—where Wamiq Dadiani made his 
own silver pieces which were probably, as 
Dr. Lang indicates, the iskhumuris of the 
wergeli charters. 

The Georgians, in their strongest days, 
had good reason to concihate the influential 
Mushm trading minorities in the commercial 
centres conquered by the Bagratid kings who 
were themselves the leaders of & feudal and 
rural economy. This was clearly the case in 
Tiflis and explains the measures taken by 
David IT (1089-1125), who graduated the poll- 
tax m favour of Jews and Muslims, and 
Dmitri I (1125-55) who is recorded by a 
Muslim writer as having granted 200 gold 
dinars to the mosque (of. Lang, p. 17, quoting 
Minorsky’s citation of Ibn-al-Azraq). The 
same conditions doubtless apphed in other 
commercial centres where the Georgian feudal 
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been able to examine ' the exceptional range 
of coins representing almost every period of 
Georgian numismatio history ', recently en- 
riched by the private collection of the late 
General Vsevolod Staroselsky, which is in the 
Museum of the ANS. 

A survey of the existing material available 
for the study of Georgien numusmatics conveys 
an (erroneous) impression of the relative 
poverty of the country and ita culture at 
almost every period. However, the discovery 
in 1935 of a hoard of nearly 10,000 coms at 
Gor, covering the disturbed period of the 
latter half of the fifteenth century is notice 
against premature conclusions. ' Many of the 
coins are of types previously unknown ' (Lang, 

. 88). 
se The comage of T‘amar’s reign (1184-1213) 
18 disappointing and fails to reflect the glory 
of the age’ (Lang, p. 22). No attempt was 
made to strike gold and, owing to the silver 
famine which was general in the Middle East 
at that epoch, copper fractional currency 
provides the only monetary series of the 
reign. During the near-renascence of the 
first half of the fourteenth century which 1s 
traditionally associated with the reigns of 
Giorgi the Brilhant (1299-1301 and 1315-48), 
no coins struck in the king’s name have 
survived, while there is an uninterrupted series 
of coms of the Mongol Ilkhans struck in Tiflis 
until the 1350's. This leads Dr. Lang to 
suggest that Giorgi’s successes were of a modest 
nature (p. 60). 

In his article in BSOAS, xvu, 1, Dr. Lang 
has proved beyond reasonable doubt that 
Giorgi suffered a setback in fortune after the 
fall of his friend the Mongol amir Chipan 
ın 1327. He ı8 also probably right in attributing 
Giorgi’s slaughter of the provincial ‘ dukes’ 
at Tarvi and his operations against the Os 
to the earlier part of the king’s second reign— 
conira the traditional view followed by 
Berdzenishvih, Javakhishvili and Janashia in 
the new Istoriya Gruzw (Vol. 1, 2nd ed., 
Tifhs, 1950, p. 289). In 1330, Giorgi seized 
K‘ut‘ais where an infant of the legitimate 
(Rusudanio) hne of the Bagratids was then 
reigning ; and for the rest of hus life Giorgi’s 
strength lay 1n the western provinces, In fact 
he never returned to Tiflis. In my own 
opinion, Giorgi, throughout his career, had 
depended on his mother’s olan, the Jaqelis, 
atabegs of Samtskhe (Meskhia), the high 
plateau on both sides of the upper sources of 
the Kura. This country had always been the 
core of Georgian independence and continued 
so until the Ottoman conquest from the west 
in the middle of the sixteenth century. The 
Jaqehs, on the other side, were closely related 
to the Comnenians ın Trebizond (as also 
were the Bagratids); and the Trapezuntine 
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description of Georgia’ and they were mapped 
in detail for the Empress Anna Ioannovna 
in the first quarter of the eighteenth century 
(see my article and reproduction of ‘King 
Alexander’s map’ in Imago Munds, No. x). 
Fabulous masterpieces like the Virgin of 
Khakhuli and other icons 1n beaten gold and 
silver survive to recall the wealth of medieval 
Georgie. Even as late as the seventeenth 
century, the Russian ambassadors listed in 
detail the plate and icons in precious metals 
of the Imerian kings. (The writer knows a 
finely worked silver vase of this period stamped 
with the date, in Georgian, 1686.) The standard 
of living of the K‘art‘lian kings, as recorded by 
Chardin and others, was rather high. They 
lived on equal terms with the great Persian 
magnates. But, like that of all Orientals—and 
indeed of the Polish and Roumanian aristocrats 
of the period—their wealth was mobile: em- 
broidered tents, blood horses, rugs, furs, silk 
robes, hawks, jewels, and harness. (The heavy 
horse harness of Irakh II, wrought in solid 
silver, still survives.) Most of the traffic of 
rural Georgia was in land, services, serfs, 
horses, cattle, dogs, hawks, and weapons. 
There 1s much evidence of this ın the detailed 
reports of Russian embassies to the Georgian 
kings in the seventeenth century (edited by 
Belokurov and Polevktov.) Except for 
transactions with outland merchants, money 
(as in pre-1935 Ethiopia) was rather less im- 
portant than salt bricks as a medium of 
exchange; as indicated by the frequency of 
copper coms, money remained a convenient 
small change. 

'These considerations may explain tbo 
paucity of Georgian numismatio remains which 
18 certainly ın sharp contrast with the work ın 
precious metals in which the craftsmen of 
Cauoasia excelled from Neolithic times down 
to the nineteenth century. 

Dr. Lang is to be congratulated on an able 
and useful work of scholarship. Only two 
misprints have been noted: p. 20, for ‘ David 
V?’ read ‘ David HI’; p. 81, for ‘ reign’ read 
‘rein’. 

The plates are excellent and it is useful 
to have a reproduction of the scarce Laillot 
map. 

W. E. D. ALLEN 


Lour RENou and JEAN FILLIOZAT : 
L'Inde classique: manuel des études 
indiennes. Tom. x, avec le concours de 
Pierre Meile, Anne-Marie | Esnoul, 
Lihane — Silburn. (Bibliothéque 
Scientifique.) 669 pp., illus., map. 
Paris: Payot, 1947 [sic; published 
1949].—Tom. nu, avec le concours de 
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lords established a passing rule during the 
epoch contemporary with the Crusades (in 
Ganja, Ani, Kars, Ahlat, etc.). Six hundred 
years later, Irakli 11 (1762-98), who was 
essentially a Transcaucasian, rather than a 
Georgian, king, followed an identical policy. 
During periods of Muslim hegemony (Arab, 
Seljuq, Mongol, Persian, or Ottoman), there 
were political as well مع‎ economic reasons for 
conforming to the currency of the dirhem or 
'abbüsi &rea—as indicated by Dr. Lang in 
his observations on the relations between 
T*eimuraz II and Kerim Khün Zand (1759-79). 
Hence coins with Georgian and Arabic legends, 
or with Mushm superscriptions only, are 
phenomena of all epochs in Georgian numus- 
matio history. 

Similarly, the Georgians conformed to the 
ruling currency of the Black Sea trade ın the 
imitation of Byzantine and, later, Trapezun- 
tine comage. For a later period Dr. Lang 
quotes Fr. Arcangelo Lamberti to the effect 
that Levan Dadiani of Mingrelia (1605-57) 
struck money ‘aveo des caraotéres arabes, 
semblables & celle qui a cours dans la Perse, 
nommée Abass:; mais ceux du pays estime 
davantage les réaux d'Espagne et les monnaies 
étrangères’. In this connexion the writer 
recalls finding a ‘ mint’ gold piece of Vladislas 
IV of Poland in a village on the coast of 
Lazistan, (In the pages of Chardin and 
Struys, there is evidence that Poles were 
frequenting Caucasia in the seventeenth 
century—e connexion which had doubtless 
been developed by the Armemans of Lwow 
and the Transylvanian towns whose ancestors 
had originally been emigrants from Ani.) 

The Georgians never had a strong, and 
seldom perhaps an organized, currency. Until 
the Russian occupation at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, they remained, like the 
Ethiopians before 1935, & rural society, tribal 
and feudal; and they retained an affection for 
kirmaneulis—named after Kyr Manuel, 
Emperor of Trebizond (1238-63)—for centuries 
afterwards (cf. Lang, p. 83), as the Ethiopians 
do for the thalers of Maria Theresa. 

Again, the Georgians were not lacking in 
specie. The wergelt fines in the old charters 
are evidence of this. They were frequently 
the victims of raids and pillage. But their losses 
were chiefly in slaves and cattle. They were 
perennially subjeot to tributes and levies, & 
substantial part of which were paid in human 
kind, livestock and provisions. Specie was 
easier to carry off and to hide. There must be 
many hoards under the earth like the Gori 
hoard; and hidden treasure like the K‘san 
treasure. 

There was alluvial gold in the country and 
ailver, lead, and copper mines, These mines are 
listed by Wakhusht in his ‘ Geographical 
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many admirable features of L'Inde classique 
is its fair treatment of the Dravidian data, 
which are given space comparable to their 
importance, and are very sympathetically 
discussed by Prof. Meile. Few earlier works 
of this kind have paid more than very scant 
attention to the Tamil contribution to Indian 
life and thought. Admurable also are the 
lengthy reviews of sources and texts with 
which each chapter commences; thus Prof. 
Filhozat devotes 66 pages to the consideration 
of the sources of Indian history down to the 
seventh century A.D., and no less than 149 
pages to Buddhist hterature and the sources 
for the study of Buddhism, includirg those in 
Tibetan and Chinese. Indeed it might be 
maintained that the length of this latter section 
is disproportionate, when only 86 pages are 
devoted to Buddhist doctrines, and as few 
as 66 to the six orthodox daréanas of Hindu 
philosophy. The emphasis on Buddhism in 
the second volume is perhaps indicative of the 
interests of many western Indologists at the 
present time. Prof. Filliozat/s long chapter on 
Buddhism is, however, amply balanced in the 
first volume by Prof. Renou’s chapter on 
Hinduism, which emphasizes those aspects of 
ihe religion which have at all times been the 
most important—mythology, cosmology, rites, 
festivals, customs, and basic doctrines. This 
chapter covers nearly 300 pages, and its very 
size, in contrast to that of the chapter on 
Hindu philosophy, is a salutary reminder to 
the scholar that the religion of India, hke all 
rehgion, js primanly & matter of faith and 
action, and only secondarily of rationalizing 
thought. Though briefly, the authors do ample 
justice to the achievement of Hindu philosophy, 
and we would specially draw attention to 
Prof. Filliozat’s valuable and sympathetio 
comparison of the philosophy of the six 
daréanas with western philosophic thought 
(vol. 1t, pp. 5-8). 

It would be invidious to overstress the short- 
comings of this great achievement. Owmg 
to its smaller compass L'Inde classique could 
never have hoped to rival the moomplete 
Grundriss. Moreover, according to its authors, 
L'Inde classique is chiefly intended for ‘le 
public cultivé en général’, whereas the 
Grundriss was meant for the specialist. It is, 
however, regrettable that full references have 
not been given. In discussing doubtful points 
the work merely includes the name of the 
author of the theory ın question in bracketa— 
for example ‘ Prasastapida parait avoir fait 
des emprunts au bonddhiste Dignaga du 6 
mécle (Stcherbatsky, critiqué per Sual et 
Faddegon)’ (vol r, p. 67). Unless he is 
already well grounded in the subject such a 
reference i8 practically useless to. the reader, 
especially when the pronnsed exhaustive 
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Paul Demiéville, Olivier Lacombe, 
Pierre Meile. (Bibliothèque de l'École 
Française d'Extréme Orient, Vol. rrr.) 
xix, 758 pp., illus. Paris: Imprimerie 
Nationale; Hanoi: École Française 
d’Extréme Orient, 1953. 


These volumes, the review of the first of 
which has regrettably not previously appeared 
m this journal, are two of a series of three 
which, when complete, will form a comprehen- 
sive encyclopedia of Indology. The two 
French Indologists and their collaborators in 
this ambitious project will meet a neod much 
felt by studenta of Hindu India, who have 
hitherto envied the student of the Muslim 
world his Encyclopedia of Islam. L’Inde 
classique, though smaller than the Zncyclo- 
peda of Islam and of a different format, 
will no doubt long serve the Indologist as a 
work of reference, and as an introduction to 
those aspects of Indian culture in which he is 
not well versed. 

The first volume treats of Indian geography 
and ethnology (Prof. Meile), languages (Profs. 
Renou and Meile), history to the seventh 
century A.D. (Prof. Filliozat), the religion of 
ihe Vedas (Prof. Renou) and Brahmanism, 
by which is meant post-Upanisadic Hinduism 
(Profs. Renou and Meile, with sections by 
Drs. Esnoul and Silburn) In the second 
volume are chapters on philosophy (Profs. 
Renou and Filhozat, and Dr. Silburn), 
‘L’érudition’, comprising grammar, lexico- 
graphy, metrics, poetics, dramaturgy, artha- 
Sastra, and erotics (Prof. Renou), sciences, m- 
eludmg medicine, physical and natural 
sciences, chemistry, mathematics, and 
astronomy (Prof. Filliozat), literature (Profs. 
Renou and Meile), Buddhism (Profs. Filliozat 
and Demiéville), and Jainiam (Profs. Renou 
and Lacombe). The second volume also 
contains lengthy appendices on palaeography 
(Prof. Filliozat), prosody (Prof. Renou), and 
obronology (Prof. Filliozat), together with 
several shorter appendices and tables. In the 
third and final volume we may expect the 
treatment of law and social custom, history 
from the seventh century A.D. onwards, art, 
and architecture, together with a lengthy 
bibliography. 

From the point of view of scholarship we 
have no criticisms of the contents of these two 
volumes, other than inevitable occasional dis- 
agreements on points of detail. The immense 
amount of varied material which the two main 
authors must have digested and thoroughly 
assimilated in producing so comprehensive and 
authoritative a work as this can perhaps only 
be appreciated by a reviewer who has himself 
tned to do something similar, if on a smaller 
scale and more elementary level. Among the 
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obscure since no serious attempt is made to 
bring ıt into discussion, 

The occasion of the finds was the excavation 
of a two-mile trench ın connexion with the 
construction of & dam at the headwaters of the 
Godavari which revealed a somewhat unex- 
pected stratification, unfortunately without 
fossil remains, in which, during the few days 
that work was possible, Dr. Sankalia’s enter- 
prise revealed some 60 palaeoliths ın the lower 
levels (Locality I). One more example was 
found later in another, nearby cutting (Locality 
IL) and a further three on a site in the bank 
while searching the gravel spread south of the 
river &bout two miles east of the dam (Locality 
III) The specimen from Locahty II was not 
in titu, but ‘ was found lying near the boulder 
bed. It no doubt belonged to it’ (p. 4). 
Mechanical earthmoving equipment was em- 
ployed on the site; the conclusion seems 
hazardous, quite apart from the fact that 
the stratum in question 18 a pebbly gravel 
with some boulders. This is more than a 
quibble, because ‘ boulder bed’ 18 a term in 
use in Indian Pliocene~Pleistocene geology 
for a wholly different horizon and care must 
therefore be taken in 158 use. From the gravel 
bed at Locality III came a cleaver, a scraper 
and a flake point, all heavily rolled, as are 
most of the specimens in the series, of which the 
last alone ıs not paralleled in the material 
from Locality I. 

The material from Locality I was found in 
four strata. One ‘ Levallois-like flake’ came 
from the fine gravel about 5 feet below the 
surface, typical aticky black earth. ‘ Very 
few tools were found in the upper pebbly 
gravel’ at about —15 feet. The bulk of the 
collection came from the gravel and pebbly 
clay strata at about —30 to —35 feet. The 
extreme paucity of tools in the fine gravel may 
be attributable to the difficulty of collecting 
from this horizon. The tools, which are all of 
basalt trap, sometimes show small peckmarks 
on the surface (probably a weathering pheno- 
menon) and some are brittle enough to break 
on handling. The inventory includes 15 flakes, 
9 ecleavers, subdivided by Dr. Sankalia into 
those on endflakes (7) and those on aideflakes 
(2), 7 side eorapers, 7 ' hand-axea ' (* only one 
true hand-axe was found’: p. 13) and 4 core 
choppers. We are not told anything of the 
other 17 specimens, nor are we told whether 
all the specimens described are from a single 
stratum or from the 'upper pebbly gravel' 
as well. The descriptions and the drawings are 
competent. Dr. Sankalia claims that the 
*" ade scrapers” or “choppers” may be 
regarded at present & special feature of the 
Godavan Industry’, but the effect of this is 
rather spoilt by the footnote: ‘These also 
characterize the Narmada Industry ' (p. 12). 
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bibliography is not yet in print. If shortage 
of space had definitely precluded the inolusion 
of references in footnotes, in the normal 
manner, the authors should at least have given 
detailed bibliographies at the end of each 
chapter. Thus the work would have been far 
more useful to the serious student; it isin any 
case too lengthy to be read for intellectual 
entertainment by the educated general reader, 
and will be used by him, as by the serious 
student, mainly as an encyclopaedia. For both 
classes of reader the absence of references is 
to be regretted. 

The format and presentation of the volumes 
is also open to criticism. The first volume 8 
printed on woolly paper which 1s unpleasant 
to the touch. It employs a rather ugly system 
of transliteration of Sanskrit words, using 
italics to mark the retroflex consonants, and 
an even more bewildermg system, employing 
both capitals and italics, in the transhteration of 
Tamu. The illustrations of coms on pp. 177-81 
are most crudely drawn and reproduced. The 
second volume is printed on better paper and 
uses the normal system of transhteration, but is 
full of typographical errors. It would have 
facilitated the use of the work if ıt had been 
produced in sıx volumes instead of three, for 
in their present form they are rather cumbrous 
to handle. These points are not, of course, 
serious, but 15 is nevertheless a pity that so 
1mportant and valuable a work, which will be 
constantly referred to for many years to come, 
is so poorly and unevenly produced. 


A. L. BASHAM 


HASMUKH DHIRAJLAL SANKALIA: The 
Godavari Palaeolithic industry. (Deccan 
College Monograph Series, 10.) [iv], 
ti, 59 pp. 49 figs. Poona: Deccan 
College Post-Graduate and Research 
Institute, 1952. Rs. 12. 


The subject of Dr. Sankaha’s monograph 
is not the Godavari Palaeolithic industry, but a 
collection of some 64 tools from three localities 
near Gangapur, some ten mules north-west 
of Namık. The author claims that the material 
is typologically sunilar to that from the 
Narmada, a fact which هد‎ geographically 
reasonable. The report includes hne drawings 
of sample tools, of several sections, perhaps 
rather schematic, some photographs, and a 
map of the localities, In addition there 18 a 
map of ‘Stone Age Cultures of India’ from 
Palaeolithic to proto-Neolithic sites (the 
latter, an undefined and unusual category) 
the utility of which 18 somewhat reduced by 
the fact that it is legible only under a hand- 
glass, and the purpose of which remains 
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has been able to place the matter in true 
perspective. 

I cannot quite follow Mr. Korbel in the 
case he develops for the danger of Communist 
penetration in Kashmur. He himself of course 
has great experience of the technique of 
Governments in sinister transition; 820 his 
judgment, that the Indian-Kashmir Govern- 
ment must be regarded as an outpost of 
Moscow, is certainly to be taken senously 
coming from one who speaks with such 
authority. Nevertheless ıt 1s valuable to have a 
chapter devoted to potential developments of 
the nature he suggests and I would admit 
that my only reason for disagreement lies in & 
different assessment of the personal mtentions 
and beliefs of men such as Ghulam Mohammed 
Sadiq who dictate events in the Kashmir 
cabinet. 

The  oross-currents of negotiation and 
personality in the Kashmir issue are so many 
that Mr. Korbel has done well to knit them 
into a readable consecutive narrative. There 
is one omission ; and here the author 1s not 
alone. Two or three others have attempted 
to tell the story without a reference to the 
strange war that was waged throughout 1948. 
Mr. Korbel has left military history to military 
historians. Nevertheless this book is an mdis- 
pensable contribution to the complete story 
from one who for & year or so was an actor 
in the centre of the stage. The style is easy 
and an objective approach 1s supported by 
copious reference to the works of others and 
to the various United Nations’ documenta 
concerned. 


BIRDWOOD 


WALTHER Herssia: Die pekinger lamai- 
stischen Blockdrucke in mongolischer 
Sprache: Materialien zur mongo- 
lischen Interaturgeschichte. (Gottinger 
Asiatische Forschungen, Bd. 2.) 
Wiesbaden : Otto Harrassowitz, 1954. 
xv, 220 pp., xvii plates. 


Since the publication in 1907 of Laufer's 
‘Skizze der mongolischen Literatur’, Keleti 
Szemle, vir, there has been no attempt at a 
ful history of Mongol literature. Heisaig’s 
book does not pretend to supply this con- 
tnuing need; as he himself says in the intro- 
duotion, the monumenta of Mongo! literature 
are so scattered that stocktaking and in- 
vestigation must begin with a section limited 
in space and tame. He finds such a manageable 
field of study in the religious xylographs made 
in Peking between 1650 and 1911 and has dealt 
with this portion of Mongol literary history 
in exemplary fashion. It was impossible for 
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The use of such terms as ' Clactonian-type ', 
* Levallois-hke ', though open to grave objec- 
tions, is sanctioned by archeological usage. 
But the dangers inherent in this system of 
terminology are well demonstrated m Dr. 
Sankalia’s paragraphs on the ‘Age of the 
Industry ’ (pp. 16-17) No serious attempt is 
made to treat of the mazerial in Indian terms. 
Instead, we are offered the Vaal River, 
Olduvai, and the ‘M?’ horizon terrace of 
Uganda. ‘his evidence for Dr. Sankala’s 
reading ıs interesting, but surely 16 18 wiser to 
study the material in 1t& Indian context before 
attempting a Weligeschichte ? 


ANTHONY CHRISTIE 


Joser KORBEL: Danger in Kashmir. 
xvi, 351 pp., 2 maps. Princeton, 
N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
1954. $5. (London: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, Oxford University Press. 
308.) 


Much water has flowed under the bridge since 
Mr. Korbel penned his experiences as Chaur- 
man of the United Nations Commission which 
attempted in 1948 and 1949 to settle the 
Kashmir problem. Naturally Danger tn 
Kashmir highlights the sincere but fruitless 
efforts made by the Commussion, possibly at 
the expense of other important aspects of the 
problem. For example. it 15 a pity that they 
were unable to devote more time to Sheikh 
Abdullah and his Government and to the 
general sentiment in the State among such 
diverse communities as the Shia Moslems of 
the Frontier Districts in the north and the 
Buddhists of Ladakh. The one occasion when 
the Commussion were able to get mto the 
countryside outaide Srmagar is therefore 
extremely significant, in that they were able to 
sense the value of the claim that the people 
looked to India for deliverance. 

The author’s personal reflections on talks 
and interviews with Mr. Nehru and &r 
Zafrullah Khan are perhaps the most valuable 
passages in the book. A full tribute قد‎ paid to 
Dr. Graham’s patient negotiation which, -at 
the time, was in some quarters regarded as 
never quite facing up to the reality of the 
battle of minds between Palustam and Indian 
leadership. Too much emphasis was placed on 
agreement on minor issues, without acknow- 
ledgment of failure to achieve agreement on 
the one issue which mattered. This was the 
number of troops to be left in Kashmir during 
a plebiscite after the greater proportion of 
troops on both sides had withdrawn. Dr. 
Graham’s patience was sometimes interpreted 
as obstinacy, and to some extent Josef Korbel 
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character Yr is mistaken and should be 
replaced by Xx huan and $ huang. 


No. 174. (LM 98) For d, J ku yueh 
read $H Au. 


No. 202. (LM 102.) For J} nai read ع‎ 75 
wang nas. The cover has wang only. 

No. 218. (LM 168.) p. 173, n. 6. For dr 
wu read KE yu. Thus correction 18 also most 
probably necessary im line one of this page. 

There are a number of omissions in the 
references to library copies of the texts men- 
tioned. I quote some here, but my list may 
not be complete :— 


No. 35 : add LM 172. 

No. 169: add LM 131. 

No. 19 is LM 110. 

No. 66 : add LSOAS 81107. 

No. 178: LSOAS 81194 18 a copy of this 
print. 

No. 125: LSOAS 81197 1s volume 4 of this 
work. 

Further, LSOAS 81310, Degedu butugsen 
ca yan sikurtei, appears to have been omitted 
from the book, probably by oversight. The 
text has a right-hand margin title كل‎ ch‘ang, 
which does not appear in Heissig’s hst. It is 
not clear whether this text is to be associated 
with any one of Nos. 9, 59, and 84, or whether 
1t corresponds to No. 149/71. The tatle.of this 
last text corresponds more or leas with the full 
title of the LSOAS text: Quiuyiu tegundulen 
iregsen-& oroi-ača yaruysan dayan sikurtei 
busud-a ulu tlaydaqu  yekede | qariyuluyts 
degedi bulugsen nereiw tarns (fol. 2r-2v). The 
omission is itself perhaps not of great ım- 
portance, but it raises the question of whether 
it would not have been advisable (if practicable) 
to include the textual title as well 88 the cover 
title. As it is, the latter usually appears 
in descriptions of independent works, and the 
former in the case of a collection. 

The title of No. 166 should read N:yaman-: 
nomun, instead of Niyemen-i nomun. It is 
doubtful ıf this text should have been included 
in Heissig’s book. The LSOAS copy, which 
bears the Manchu title (the Marburg copy, 
according to the list already quoted, does not 
appear to), contains a Tibetan translation of 
the text, with the Tibetan pronunciation 
figured in Manchu letters, followed by Manchu 
and Chinese translations. There is no Mongol 
text at all. 

The nineteenth century produced relatively 
fewer prints than the preceding century, and 
several of these are books of divination or 
medical practice, somewhat removed from the 
strictly lamast tone of the earlier blockprints. 
Chinese influence becomes more apparent, 
several texte being translations, of a sort, 
from the Chinese. One of the most popular 
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the author to examine collections in Russia 
and Ulan Bator, but he has listed and desonbed 
219 blockprints from the main libraries of 
western Europe and the United States, and 
his resulting annotated catalogue is a model of 
bibhographical presentation. Heissig’s firm 
control of his material makes it difficult to 
criticize his work as a whole. Criticism must 
at present be limited to points of detail, and 
though the specialist in Buddhism or Tibetan 
or other studies may find errors of fact or 
conclusion within his own field 1t cannot be 
too strongly emphasized that this book is 
primanly an account of Mongol literature, 
and that as such it is unsurpassed m scope, 
accuracy, and the amount of hitherto unavail- 
able material it presenta. 

Many Peking blockpmnts bear a Chinese 
marginal code character, evidently to facilitate 
reference by printers or booksellers unfamiliar 
with Mongol. Heissig quotes these, and lista 
them 1n an appendix, but says (p. 7) that they 
are mostly unrelated to the Mongol titles, 
This is scarcely correct. True, it is some- 
tunes hard to trace a connexion, and in some 
multiple works the separate volumes are dis- 
ünguished by a conventional series of char- 
acters. But generally speaking the Chmese 
character either translates a word of the 
Mongol title or gives a phonetic equivalent, 
thus providing at least a clue to the title. A 
curious example of a mixture of these methods 
iS to be seen in No. 45 where the Mongol 
words nere-yin dalat (‘sea of names’) in the 
title are reproduced by the Chinese fj] FRE 
ming hai, ming evidently standing for $ 
ming, iteelf a translation of nere. One notices 
with pleasure that the numerous errors in the 
Chinese characters and transcriptions which 
disfigured the author's otherwise useful hst 
of the Libri Mongohci in the Westdeutsche 
Bibliothek, Marburg (ZDMG, our, 2, 1958, 
304-424) have nearly all been correoted. 
A few remain, however, in the present work :— 


No. 19. Left margin 7k yung. This text 
should be listed as LM 110. 

No. 40. (LM 114.) For {FJ ho, read [m a. 

No. 81. (LM 67.) For X wen, read M yu. 


No. 90. (LM 128. For $p shuas, read 
Rp shin. 
No. 118. (LM 96.) The three character 


margin title la pu lin algo occurs on the cover 
and left margin of fol. 1 of the Marburg print. 

Page 130, n. 7 (not 129 as in the index, 
p. 190,1. 15). For FJ jih read more probably 


E] yueh. The pagination of the commentary 
mentioned in this note is muddled.  Heissig 
mentions nine volumes but describes only 
eight. There is a volume consisting of 1 
folios between those of 12 and 8. The Chinese 
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pu tung chuan Yu hsia chi (HH lj HB 
E FE go» 

The text contains a number of nusprints, 
apart from those listed on pp. 218-19. Most 
of these are unimportant and can be corrected 
at sight, but the following may be noted :— 

p. 72, n. 12. For LM 18 read LM 15. 

p. 124. Reverse n. 6 and n. 7. 

p. 160, n. 10. After LSOAS read 81184. 

p. 193, last line but one. For (170) read (183). 

A few miscellaneous remarks may be 
made :— 

Plate ut lacks a title, and ıt looks at first 
sight as 1f the text underneath ıt 18 48 
to belong to it. 

On p. 5, section (d), the name of the book- 
shop concerned should be given as Tien 
Ching Ching Chu in addition to the other 
titles. This is the title given in plate rm, 
which is also referred to 1n the text. 

Plates xiv, xv, and xvi are not legibly 
reproduced, 

On p. 60 the works from volumes 5 and 6 
of No. 69 can be identified from the margin 
titles, omitted in part by Heissg, ae Nos. 9 
and 2 respectively. 

No. 125 (see p. 113, n. 5) has three further 
folios of index. 

On p. 123, L 10. the word given as '(?) 
quytbon’ هد‎ probably a mistaken cutting of 
soyibon, the name of an official rank. 


On p. 131, n. 9 has & ME 2 FF 4E 
which is wrongly read in the text as ' K‘1en- 
lung 34' but correctly translated as 1770. 

On p. 163, n. 2, No. 207 (LM 89) ıs described 
as ° 11l-zeihig ’, but in the list of Marburg prints 
in ZDMG, om, it is mentioned as ' 26-zeihig ’. 

A full bibhography 18 appended to the work. 
To this may be added: L. S. Puchkovaku, 
‘ Sobranie mongol'skikh rukopise: i ksilografov 
Instituta Vostokovedeniy& Akademi: Nauk 
SSSR’, Uchenwe Zapisks Inst. Vost., 1x, 1954, 
90-127; D. M. Farquhar, ‘A description of 
the Mongolian manuseripts and xylographs in 
Washington D.C.', Central Asatte Journal, 
1, 3, 1956; and B. Sodnam, Mongycl-un udqa 
Jokyyal-un kugfil teukecilegsen tólub. (Chinese 
edition f d; X Sh JE E Meng ku 
wen hsueh fa ch'an shih, Shanghai, 1954). 

None of the above criticisms of detail affects 
the solid and permanent value of Heissig’s 
work, which will from now on be indispensable 
as a book of reference to all who work on 
Lamaism or indeed on Mongol history m Ch'ing 
times. It 15 also good to observe that publica- 
tion of the second part of the author's 
‘Materialen’, entitled Dse Famiben- und 
Kirchengeschichisschretbung der Mongolen, in 
the series Gottinger Asiatische Forschungen, 
is already announced. 


O. R BSAWDEN 
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Chinese books was entitled E [Hf di Yu 
haia chi. It appears from comparison with the 
Mongol version that this 1s the collection of 


little treatises entitled f ph HB BE H E 
ff FP 8 fE Chu shen sheng tan j Yu haa 
chs teng chi, which 18 to be found in volume 1108 
of the Tao Tsang. The Chinese text 18, however, 
very freely handled (see No. 219). The Mongol 
text begins, not with Y hsta chy proper but 
with a version of the second text, entitled 


ik BB 36 FR HU Fo shh heuan tse chi; 
certain portions of the Mongol text can be 
identifled, but there remains much extraneous 
material in ıt not to be found in this volume 
of the Tao Tsang, and the blockprint would 
repay further study. ^ Heimg's No. 218 
explicitly carries at the beginning of volume 1 
the Chinese title Fa shth tse chi, and at the 
beginning of volume 2 has, m nine folios, a 


text entitled in Chinese f$ E E gv A 

AFF Heu Yu hsia chy jth yueh fu. It is certam 
that at least the Yu Asta chi ın the Tao Tsang 
is referred to in these bcoks, and equally that 
that in Shuo Fu chapter 32 هد‎ not concerned, 
but much of the text still requires identufica- 
tion. Heissig is perhaps rash in asserting 
(p. 178) that from these books, and in par- 
tacular from the translations of the § Er 
Y HR Kuan Yin shen k'o, it can be seen 
how far nineteenth century lamaism had 
appropriated Taoist ideas. The texts contained 
ın the Chinese Yu hsta chi, though forming 
part of the continuation of the T'ao Tsang 
have a distinctly Buddhist flavour in termino- 
logy, and have held tnem place since Ming 
times. If any influence 18 traceable 1t 18 that of 
Buddhism on Chmese Taoism, and is of much 
earher date than these nineteenth century 
Mongol loans. It seems more likely, however, 
that these books, Chinese and Mongol alike, 
are mere popular handbooks, the repository 
of folk-wisdom such as is found everywhere, 
m fact a sort of oriental Old Moore or ‘ What 
the Stars Foretell’ and are not to be taken 
seriously in & religious sense. One may add 
that No. 216 18 the same as LM 167 (not 168 
as grven on p. 172). Further, No. 215 is the 
same title as another text in LM 167, and ıt 
looks as if n. 3, p. 172, should read ‘ 216 ' ın 
place of ‘ 211’, especially as Heissig says that 
No. 211 was not available to him at the time of 
writing (p. 166). No. 216 has & Chinese centre 
ute TR di 4 BE Tee chs chin chien, not 
quoted by Heissig. Again, Heissig omite to 
mention that the Chinese title of No. 218 
gives the information that the blocks for it 
were kept in the XX ¥ £ Chu Chen T'ang of 


the [VE FE dg Lung Fu Szu. In n. 5, p. 173, 
the Chinese title should be corrected to T'seng 
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Heiao-ching, and the Lieh-izu pu-cheng (p. 83) 
and Han-shih wat-chuan pu-cheng (p. 162) 
are textual notes. Prukek did not translate 
nme Ming stories (p. 181, n. 1), but four of 
them are from hua-pen of the Sung. Hayashi 
Kenzó and Hayashi Shüichi have been tele- 
Bcoped in the index, whereas the opposite has 
happened to Chang Shun-i, who also ooours 
as Cheng Shun-1. 

Professor Franke has included everything of 
importance that appeared in Europe and 
America, ın itself no mean achievement. How- 
ever, one would have liked to see a number 
of the less valuable articles yield place to 
certain works published in the Far East, e.g. 
the two stimulating books by Kuo Mo-jo, 
Sh p'i-pan shu and Ch'ing-t'ung shih-tas, 
the studies on Han history by Kamada Shigeo 
and those by Yen Keng-wang, the authorita- 
tive work by Takeuchi Yoshio on the Lun-yu, 
the edition of the Ming shih-lu, the classified 
index to stone inscriptions by Yang Tien-hsun, 
the edition of the Nineteen old songs by Sui 
Yang-sen, the mathematical and astronomical 
works of Nóda Chüryó, etc. Such omissions 
cannot be justified by any criterion of im- 
portance, such as the author has applied in 
some other cases (p. 144), but have no doubt 
been caused by the appalling hbrary conditions 
in Europe. By way of illustration, not even an 
incomplete set of the T'oyóshi kenkyü bunken 
ruimoku, the annual bibliography of Far 
Eastern studies published at Kyoto since 1934, 
was at Professor Franke’s disposal at any of 
the institutes where he painstakingly assembled 
his material. 

More valuable, however, than the purely 
bibliographical aspects of the book هد‎ its 
masterly treatment of the many topics that 
have received attention during the period 
under review. As Professor Franke does not 
forget the personalities behind scholarship, 
his work may properly be regarded as a, history 
of Sinology, important beyond the lunits set 
by the author. As remarkable for his lack of 
bias as Maspero was before him, he gives us 
some penetrating comments and balanced 
judgments that show a comprehensive interest 
in Chinese studies fertihzed by experience in 
other domains. Special mention should be 
made of his mtroduotions to chapters vr 
(Philosophy) and vir (History), but pearls of 
wisdom are strewn over the whole book. The 
problem of regular bibliographical surveys may 
be solved in various ways: no mere bookish 
efficiency can replace an overall personal 
appreciation of the calibre of Franke's Sino- 
logie. 


P. VAN DER LOON 
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HERBERT FRANKE: Stnologie. (Wissen- 
schaftliche Forschungsberichte, Geis- 
teswissenschafthche Reihe, Bd. 19. 
Orientalistik, 1. Ted.) 216 pp. Bern: 
A. Francke, 1953. Sw. fr. 23.50. 


The aim of this useful and stamulating book 
38 to give a survey of Smological studies from 
1935 to 1951. In a number of chapters devoted 
to subjects such as Language, Philosophy, 
Religion, History, Literature, ete., the author 
discusses the results of critical scholarship as 
shown in the books and periodicals that 
appeared during this period. He not only 
provides extenaive references to titles in his 
footnotes, but links his items of bibliographical 
information together by introductions on the 
methodology of the various subjects, while he 
lays special emphasis throughout the book on 
those works that have had a bearing on 
fundamental problems. 

It is perhaps interesting to note that this 
is not the first work of ite kind in the field of 
Sinology. We owe a similar survey to Henri 
Maspero, who contributed a chapter of some 
forty pages to Histoire et historiens depuis cin- 
quante ans, published by the Revue Hsstorique 
1n 1927. Even a superficial comparison between 
the two works, separated as they are by 25 
years during which immense progress in 
Chinese studies was made, is revealing. Pro- 
fessor Franke devotes five times as many 
pages as Maspero to a period only a third as 
long, and yet confesses to being far from 
exhaustive. Moreover, his work confirms 
tendencies that were first recognized in the 
earlier work, notably the growing inter- 
dependence of European, Chinese, and 
Japanese scholarship, which was stressed by 
Maspero both at the beginning and at the end 
of hus account, whereas the importance of the 
scientific work done in the Far East has become 
a matter of course in the present book. 

Since the rich material collected by Professor 
Franke 1s very inadequately represented in 
European libraries, there 1s a danger that his 
book should merely be used as a bibliographical 
reference work introducing its readers to books 
and articles of which they were ignorant. 
Regarded in this light, it is not entirely without 
shortcomings, for, although there is an 
admurable lack of errors of fact, I find that the 
balance between the Western publications 
included and those in Chinese and Japanese 
is unduly weighted ın favour of the former. 

To instance errors of fact: the Chung-wen 
ts'an-k'ao-shu chu-yao (p. 27) was not written 
by Teng Ssu-yu, but by Teng Yen-lin. The 
Haiao-ching i'ung-k'ao (p. 77) 18 not a critical 
edition, but & general introduction to the 
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that the whole theory and periodization will 
stand or fall on the evidence presented in the 
work under review. 

The seeds of the theory are to be found in 
the works published some 20 or 30 years ago 
by Kato Shigeru [J]] Fë Æ] and Tama 


Zehaku [-k 3F Æ TI on the chuang- 
yuan [HE [S], the great estates which became 
a major feature of Chinese economic hfe from 
the middle of the eighth century, after the 
decline and abandonment of the Chun-i‘ten 
[£j FA] system. These early studies were 
undoubtedly inspired by the analogy of the 
Japanese ‘manorial system’, the shden 
[HE fl. and the authors were more concerned 
with their importance in economy and as the 
nuclei of new towns than with their role as 
a new means of social exploitation. In con- 
sequence they neglected to some extent the 
internal organization of the estates, possibly 
because of the difficulty of sources, and to 
some extent because the analogy with the 
shóen proved to be a false one, and their 
research was abandoned uncompleted. 

Professor Sudé has now amassed materials 
which enable us to go far beyond these earher 
works, and to perceive much more clearly the 
essential features of the great estate of Sung 
times. The great erudition which he has 
brought to bear on the subject, and the over- 
whelming mass of source material which he 
assembles, make ıt very unlkely that any 
evidenoe of major importance remains to be 
found. He has combed not only the standard 
historical sources, but also draws widely on 
inscriptions, poetry, and minor prose writing. 
Whatever the eventual fate of his theories, 
historians will be permanently indebted to 
him for this painstaking task of compilation. 

The author himself admits in the preface 
that he has only dealt with a part of the 
problem. His book is concentrated on the 
internal aspects of the estates, on the relataon- 
ship between ther owners (whether officials, 
influential families, temples, etc.) and the 
oultivators (whether slaves, hired labourers, 
or tenants), and to a lesser extent on the 
position of the estates in the financial struoture 
of local government. He has not yet dealt 
with the relationship between the great land- 
owners and the small individual farmers—a 
relationship which, when it is established, may 
again alter our conception of contemporary 
rural society. 

The most important category of oultivators 
on the great estates were a new type of tenant 
farmers called ten-hu [fH Fi. The author 
sees the relationship between the iien-hu and 
the landowner as one of serfdom, and con- 
siders that this relationship was the most 
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Sup Yosmvuxkr [M] ¥ d zy): 
Chugoku tochi-seido shi kenkyt [rp Bii 


-k اذ‎ th) HE BF e] [Studies wm the 
history of Chinese land-tenure systems]. 
5,726 pp. Tokyo: Tokyo Daigaku 
Shuppan-kai, 1954. 


Professor Sudó published his first study of 
the tenancy problem in the Sung period as 
long ago 8ه‎ 1933. After this early work, 
however, important new sources were made 
available, notably the Sung hus yao kao 


(He 4 BE XE) which until that time had 


existed only 1n manuscript, and some further 
studies of tenancy were made by Nıida Noboru 


E Jt H KE] and Kitayama Yasuo [J 
ty BE xX]. After the war, Professor Sudö 
returned to the study of this problem, and has 
published a seres of articles of the first 
importance on this and connected topics. The 
present book consists almost entirely of 
reprinted articles, incorporating revisions and 
corrections. Although there is little new 
incorporated, however, we can now easily 
take an overall view of the author's theories, 
hitherto scattered in a variety of journals, 
and these theories may well revolutionize our 
conception of the social structure of medieval 
China. 

Briefly, Professor Sudó, in common with 
many progressive Japanese historians, 18 in 
reaction against the traditionally accepted 
view, populanzed by Naito Torajro [Aj B 


BE XK BE] in us Shina Ron [¥ SB Ry] and 
later works, that the Sung was the beginning 
of the ‘ modern age’ of Chinese history. This 
* modern age’ of Naito and his disciples was 
oharacterized by the establishment of an 
imperial despotism which replaced the rule 
of the aristocracy who had ruled China during 
her ‘middle ages’ (ie., in post-Han times). 
The author of the present work accepts the 
fact that the Sung was a transitional point in 
Chinese history, but mterprets it as the 
beginnng of a new period of ‘ agrarian 
feudalism’ which lasted, with modifications, 
down to the Opium War of 1839-42. 

Very weighty evidence supporting such a 
theory from the point of view of the legal 
status of tenant farmers was put forward in 


1940 by Nuda Noboru حل‎ Jf Aq RE] m 
his Shina mibun-h shi (3c. BS Sp 5h Be El 


a brilliant work which has been unaccountably 
neglected among Western sinologists. Professor 
Sudó has now provided a mass of evidence on 
the economie aspeots of the same problem 
of tenancy, and, since the structure of land- 
ownership and of agrarian production is 
obviously the key factor m a theory such as 
that supported by the author, it is fair to say 


It هد‎ - 
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Sing. I suspect that the apparent continuity 
of the two periods 18 largely the result of our 
ignorance of detailed conditions. Ghb 
generalizations, such 1ll.defined terms as 
‘feudal’, and attempts to Imk conditions in 
far-separated periods, such as are being made ` 
by some of the lesser luminaries of Marxist 
historiography cannot possibly provide an 
adequate substitute for detailed research. 

Professor Sudó makes no such wild claims 
for his theory, though he is obviously well 
aware of its possible implications. 
gratifying to see in his work a combination 
of the meticulous scholarship which was 
characteristic of pre-war Japanese sinology 
but which has been sadly lacking in much 
recent writing, with the nnaginative interpreta- 
tion and the application of modern historical 
theories which have been common since the 
War but which, all too often, have not rested 
on solid foundations of fact. 

In short, Professor Sudo has not only 
made a new contribution to a major current 
controversy, but he has written a study which 
will from now on be obligatory reading for any 
porson engaged in the study of medieval China. 
The book is one of the finest contributions to 
sinology which has appeared in Japan since 
the War, and ıs of such importance that i$ 
would justify being translated, at least in part, 
into a Western language. 


D. O. TWITCHETT 


Peter OLBRICHT’ Das Postwesen qn 
China unter der Mongolenherrschaft im 
13. und 14 Jahrhundert. (Gottinger 
Asiatische Forschungen, Bd. 1.) 111 

. Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 
1954 DM 14. 


The study of the postal and courier systems 
in China 13 a very important one, for this 
machinery for the rapid transnussion of official 
decisions, and the speedy despatch of docu- 
ments, was a major factor in the cfficient day- 
to-day administration of a continental empire 
Such an organization apparently existed in 
embryo even during the Waring States period, 
and was brought to a high state of porfection 
under the great dynasties of the Han, T'ang, 
and Sung. 

The Mongols, controlling as they did the 
northern half of the Eurasian land-mass, faced 
this problem ın an unusually acute form. Even 
1n the days before the conquest of China proper 
they established a network of post-stations, 
James [¥ JR], which fulfilled this function. 
The system was extended over the whole 
empire after the quritas of 1234, and was duly 
noted by the medieval travellers from William 
of Rubruck onwards. 
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important source of social tension in Sung 
times. It is by his interpretation of the status 
of the tien-hu—an interpretation foreshadowed 
by Niida’s Shina mibun-Àó shi—that he ıs able 
to justafy his characterization of Sung rural 
society as a feudal one. 

Other Japanese scholars, notably Miyazaki 


Ichisada [AX (Gf TH 4E] the scholarly heir of 
Naitó, disagree strongly with Professor Budó 
in their interpretation of the relationship 
between the estate-owner and his ten-hu 
tenants, which they consider to have been a 
purely contractual tie. The most succinct 
exposition of this opposition viewpoint 18 to be 
found in an article of Miyazak’s, Sddai igo 
no lochi shoy& ketai [FREAK VÀ $$ 0( عل‎ 
Ho PF Ay FE fff . The form ot land-ownership 
in Sung times and after], which appeared in 
Tóoyóshi Kenkyu, xu, 2. The last chapter in 
Professor SudÓ's book, and the longest piece 
which appears in print for the first time, 18 a 
detailed defence of the author’s position with 
regard to Miyazaki's criticisms, and contains 
some modifications and corrections of views 
expressed in the earlier articles reprinted in 
the book, notably to chapter 4, Sódai no 
dengo-ei (FE 4X OD) dH F ffi]: The 
tien-Au system in Sung times]. This article, 
which originally appeared in 1948 in Rekishi- 
gaku Kenkyü, oxu, was the first explicit 
exposition of the author's standpoint. The 
controversial points involved are too compli- 
cated to be discussed in a review, but ib seems 
to me that the author has defended his thesis 
most successfully. Where a tenant-farmer 
was not allowed to leave his land, and could be 
sold to a new owner together with the land he 
farmed, as was the case with the tren-Au, 1b 
seems to me that his relationship with the 
landlord and with the latter’s bailiff (Hf JE - 
chuang-ls, eto.] can be described as contractual 
only by stretching the meaning of the word to 
breaking point. 

It 1s another question, however, whether the 
results of Professor Sudó's researches may be 
used to label the whole of Chinese society down 
to 1842 as a ‘ feudal one ', even allowing for the 
elasticity of meaning which this much abused 
term has acquired. Niida, on whose legal con- 
ceptions Professor Sud6 appears to rely to a 
great extent, himself makes a clear distinction 
between the Sung and the Ming periods when 
dealing with the tien-hu, as during the later 
period the tien-Au's subordinate status was not 
&ccompanied by any legal restriction of his 
personal status (see Niida, Chugoku hósei shi 
CH El BK ff] KJ, pp. 138-0 f). Before 
Professor Sudó's work oan be used as evidence 
for such a far-reaching poriodization of history, 
we need an equally thorough and well-docu- 
mented study of land-tenure problems in the 
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central and provincial levels, and the legal 
enactments which affected it. The organization 
of the post-stations, and the people subordinate 
to them, are well described, though here, 
especially, some reference to T'ang and Sung 
precedents would have been welcomed. The 
book ends with a discussion of the iodqosun 
[i'o-'o-huo-sun : fit HE ع2‎ FR), the Postal 
Supervisors m the provinces. These super- 
visors weie a purely Mongol innovation, 
established for the first time in 1280, and, 
unlike the other officials in the system, they 
maintained their Mongol title and did not 
replace 15 with a Chinese equivalent. 

The study has admirably succeeded in its 
purpose. Not only does ıt clarify the workings 
of the postal system itself, but 15 also throws 
some light on administrative methods in 
general. It 1s very well documented. both 9 
regards original sources and secondary studies. 
The only additional work to which I would 
like to draw the attention of his readers 
appeared at the same time as the work under 
review. This was the special number of 
Töhö Gakuhó (Kyóto), xxrv, 1054, devoted to 
the Yuan tien chang. This contains two studies 
which have some bearing on the present book, 
an important discuasion of the transmission 
of the text of Yuan hen chang by Kurata 


Junnosuke [f H] FF عم‎ Hh], and a long 
study of the Pao-yin [B] $E] tax by Abe 
Takeo [42 it (8E xk] which gives us some 
new materal on the financial administration 
of the Yuan empire in China. 


D. C. TWITCHETT 


CHRISTOPHER Dawson (ed.): The Mon- 
gol mission: narratives and letters of 
the Franciscan missionaries in. Mon- 
gola and China in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. Translated by a 
nun of Stanbrook Abbey. (The Makers 
of Christendom.) xli, 237 pp., 1 map. 
London and New York: Sheed and 
Ward, 1955. 18s. 


This well produced book contains new 
Enghsh translations of the ‘ History of the 
Mongols’ by John of Plano Carpini, of the 
narratives of Benedict the Pole and William 
of Rubruck, of three letters written by John 
of Monte Corvino and of two other letters 
written respectively by Andrew of Perugia 
and Brother Peregnne, Bishop of Zayton. 
Translations of two Bulls of Innocent IV 
addressed to the Khan and of Guyuk's letter 
to the Pope are also inoluded. 

The versions are, on the whole, very good 
indeed, and in my opinion preferable to all 
previous English translations. 
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Professor Olbncht's work, however, 18 con- 
cerned with only one aspect of this organiza- 
tion, the postal system ın China proper. 

He begins with a discuasion of the source 
-materal. Most of this هد‎ devoted to the 
material on the jamé contained in the 
chapters 19416-26 of Yung-lo ta-tien [7K $$$ 
Jk JH). These chapters were published in 
1930 by the Tóyó Bunko, who possess the 
original. The most important sources quoted 
by the Y ung-lo ta-ten are the Ching shih ta-tien 


[SX tH عاد‎ J] of 1331, and the Yuan tren 
chang [JG بألا‎ Y] of 1322. Since the former 
of these 18 not extant, apart from the preface, 
and the text of the Yung-lo ta-tien 18 much 
better than the current printed editions in 
the case of the latter, this source is of great 
nmportance. This 1s especially so, as the author 
goes on to demonstrate that the Ching shih 
la-hen was the sourco from which most 
of the accounts of the posts in Yuan Shth 101 
[7E 1 ] was derived. 

The importance of the Ching shih ta-tien 
as a source for the compilation of the Yuan 
Bh has been previously demonstrated by 


Iehmnure Sanjiró (TH Jj = 2X HB] m hus 
discussion of the Shsh-lu [f $k] of the 
Yuan, ın the Makoshs kenkyü (58 P Wi 


Af R] of Yanai Water. [Gg FY H], in 1930, 
and more recently by Herbert Franke in his 
Geld und Wirtschaft in China unter der 
Mongolen-Herrechaft, 1049. In these cases, 
however, the original of the Chang shih ta-isen 
no longer existe, whereas for Professor Olbricht 
a comparison is possible between the actual 
texts of the Yuan Shih and its source. As a 
result of this comparison the author dismisses 
the Yuan Shih 101 section on the Jamči 
ag purely secondary, and shows that the same 
15 true of the discussion of the ‘ courier-post’ 


chi-h-p'u [$4 IRE $] m the same chapter. 
By a piece of good fortune, the Yung-lo ta- 
tien'a abstract of the Ching shih ia-tien material 
on this subject 18 also contained in one of the 
extant volumes of the Ming work, in chapter 
14575. This came into the possession of the 
Library of the South Manchurian Railway 
before the war, and was published by Takigawa 
Seijird in 1940 in & rather inaccurate text. 

Professor Olbricht continues with a very 
brief survey of the history of the posts before 
Yuan times. This adds little to our know- 
ledge, and, had it been made a httle fuller, 
would have helped to put the achievements 
of the Mongols themselves m this field into 
better perspective. 

The last three chapters are the core of the 
book. The author gives a very clear acoount 
of the postal admmustration, its duties and 
responsibilities, its organization at both the 
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The faerie queene, but ın reality he plunges us 
rather suddenly (in spite of his warning in the 
Introduction) into a Chinese novelist’s descrip- 
tion of the ordinary man’s succumbing to the 
compelling temptations provided by ‘ drunken- 
ness, lechery, covetousness and anger’. In so 
doing he mentions such personal names as 
Wu Four Thought, Wu Six Thought, which, 
though perhaps quaint, are not quite intelligible 
to English readers. Furthermore, the repeated 
use of the term ‘copper stink’, which is a 
literal translation from the Chinese, hardly 
bears an adequate connotation for readers 
outside the Chinese tradition. The meticulous 
care with which the author has translated the 
relevant chapters from the Chmese novel 
* Flowers m the mirror’, and the wealth of 
information for the sinologist, which he 
includes, especially in the field of Chinese 
numismatics, show us how proficient he 18 in 
both languages. In a most painstaking and 
competent way he leads us through strange 
and unfamiliar grounds. The reader may 
object, however, that in spite of Dr. Chang’s 
attempt to justify his inclusion of this transla- 
tion by telhng us in advance the necessity of 
acquainting us with his intellectual and psycho- 
logical equipment before undertaking this work 
of hterary criticism, there 18 actually no 
necessity for preparing us in this way. His 
tracing of the themes of The faerie queene in 
earlier, contemporary, and later European 
hterature, is perfectly lucid, and his interpreta- 
tions of Allegory and Courtesy in Spenser are 
clearly and thoughtfully planned and presented 
1n such & way as to help us grasp the intricate 
pattern of the allegory in Spenser’s poem. 
However, as I have said, Dr. Chang deems ıt 
essential to devote considerable space to his 
translation from the Chinese to prepare us for 
his views. He seems to feel that in any case 
it 18 interesting for English readers to be 
aware of his thorough acquaintance with what, 
in Chinese, is the nearest approach to allegory 
as understood in the West, and for them to 
see how a Chinese novelist attempts a similar 
form of imaginative literature, however distant 
the resemblances may be. 

Apart from my slight objection to its 
presentation I feel that Dr. Chang’s book 
18 a notable achievement and shows how & 
scholar from the East, steeping himself in 
the literary tradition of the West, may 
make valuable contributions, as Dr. Chang 
has done, in offering fresh observations and 
commentaries on Western literature, as, for 
instance, his remarks on the elusive identity 
of the * Blatant Beast'. The author is to be 
congratulated on his scholarshrp in both 
Chinese and English hterature. The pleasure 
he evidently takes in this academic exercise 
adds to our enjoyment of his exposition of his 
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Obviously, this book is intended to bring to 
the knowledge of a larger publio the remarkable 
achievements of these thirteenth-fourteenth 
century missionaries. It would therefore be 
unfair to Judge it by standards applied to 
strictly scholarly publications, I feel, however, 
certain that most readers would have liked 


to receive some indications as to the provenance , 


of Guyuk’s letter to Innocent IV, of which 
we are told only that 1t was ‘ translated (mto 
English) from the Persian’. It would also 
have helped historians and others to indicate 
the ‘ titles’, i.e. the opening words by which 
they are known, of the two papal Bulls 
translated. They are respectively Des pairis 
immensa and Cum non solum. With a some- 
what greater effort to provide exact biblo- 
graphical references the usefulness of the 
book would have been enhanced. The name 
of the Orientalist Czapliczka قد‎ consistently 
mis-spelled. 

Christopher Dawson’s Introduction 18 a 
penetrating easay, remarkably well informed 
for somebody who cannot be considered as an 
expert in this particular field. It ıs regrettable 
but not surprising that the important publica- 
tions of Kotwicz on the letters written by the 
Il-khans to Phihp IV have escaped his notice 
(p. xxx). The identification of the Iilac with 
the Black Bulgars is unwarranted (p. 131), 
and so قد‎ that of the Orochon Tungus with 
Rubruck'a Orengas (p. 170). This latter error 
goes back probably to Rockhill’s footnote in 
his edition of Rubruck (p. 198). Clearly they 
are the Unankhai. 

I do not know Persian, but the translation 
from the Persian of Guyük's letter—based on 
a translation made by Mr. Maitland Muller— 
shows curious discrepancies with the version 
published by Mass4 and Pellot. Surely it is 
bordering on the nonsensical to impute to the 
Pope the demre that the Khan should become a 
‘trembling Nestorian’ [sic]. No mention is 
made of the fact that the introductory lines 
of the document are in Turkish. 

No doubt other ornticisms could be brought 
forward, but they are, from the point of view 
of a wider publio, of small importance. On 
the whole this book is a welcome contribution 
to the study of European-Mongol relations. 


D. BINOR 


H. C. Cuana: Allegory and Courtesy in 
Spenser: a Chinese view. (Edinburgh 
University Publications. Language & 
Literature, No. 8.) x, 227 pp. Edin- 
burgh: University Press, 1955. 18s. 


The title of this book suggests that the 
author is providing us with a specifically 
Chinese way of looking at Spenser’s epic poem, 
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much more complex than the labels would 
lead one to expect. For & proper comprehen- 
sion of the history of the ‘ Bakumatsu ’ (the 
last phase of the Bhogun's Government) the 
student must read very carefully what Pro- 
fessor Beasley has to say in his Introduction, 
especially pp. 15-18, and in قلط‎ 8 
on p. 91. In the latter passage he makes two 
observations that deserve special attention, 
since they are the fruit of careful consideration 
of all the forces at work in the penod. First, 
he says of Japanese foreign policy from 1853 
to 1868 :— 


‘The Bakufu . . . though ostensibly the 
government of the country . . . was rarely 
able to act freely . . . In part this was due 
to differences of attitude towards the outside 
world. In part 1t arose from the struggle for 
power within Japan, to whioh the discussion 
of foreign affairs was often made subservient. 
Yet the resulting conflicts should not blmd 
us to the existence of certain fundamental 
simuarities in the reactions of the Japanese 
generally to the coming of the West, at all 
events among those who were roltically 
active.’ 

The second passage to be noted 15 :— 

* To them [the leaders of Japan before and 
after 1868] hatred of the foreigner was 
subordinate to the needs of national safety. 
This is not to imply that the two were 
incompatible. It was simply that the more 
rational and sophisticated . . . were ready 
to suppress their feelings of distasta at least 
to the extent that would make it possible to 
adopt Western techniques and weapons for 
use in Japan’s defence. By this estimate 
the motive for westernization was itself 
anti-Western.’ ` 


There are many other sage remarks and apt 
quotations, but these should bo read in their 
context. As samples only the following may 
be appreciated. 

When the harassed chief mmister Abe 
Masahiro endeavoured to frame a policy to be 
followed upon Perry’s return in 1854, his 
action in consulting all the great feudal 
lords, whether direct vassals or ‘ outside’ 
feudatories, was (Professor Beasley points 
out) ‘in itself an unprecedented confession of 
Bakufu weakness’. ‘This is very true, and 
if the history of the fall of the Shogun were 
stripped of detail it might stall be summarized 
by saying that this one act alone presaged the 
political and military defeat of the proud 
oligarchy which Ieyasu had founded. This was 
the decisive moment, in which the Shogun’s 
Government showed itself lacking in resolution 
and thus invited attack. 

As revealing the strange world-view pre- 
vailing among many Japanese petriote it 


own approach to literary criticism, and of his 
philosophie ‘ gentlenesse' in the appreciation 
of a sixteenth-century English poet. 


XK, P. K. WHITAKER 


W. G. BzasLEY (tr. and ed.): Select 
documents on Japanese foreign policy, 
1853-1868. xu, 359 pp. London: 
Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1955. 50s. 


Students of Japanese history will be grateful 
to Professor Beasley for this book, since it 18 
the first detailed and documented study of 
Japanese foreign policy during the crucial 
period from the arrival of Perry in 1853 to the 
downfall of the Shogunate in 1868. The 
two books of J. H. Gubbins, The progress of 
Japan and The making of modern Japan are 
still useful, as is A diplomat tn Japan, by Sir 
Ernest Satow; but the work under review 
covers more ground. It consists of a number 
of documents 1n groups under separate headings 
arranged in chronological order, each group 
being prefaced by introductory or explanatory 
matter in which a clear perspective is main- 
tained. The narrative flows smoothly, and 
the supporting documents are not only well 
chosen but also skilfully translated —ínost of 
them for the first time. 

The collapse of a powerful feudal oligarchy 
after more than 200 years of peaceful rule 
قد‎ of course a feature of capital importance 
in the history of Japan. It is also of consider- 
able interest in the general field of historical 
study, 80 that Professor Beasley’s commentary 
may be read with profit for the light which 15 
throws upon the behaviour of statesmen and 
poltacians as a class. It is rich in examples 
of the xmperfect understanding of new trends ; 
of negotiators not saying what they mean 
and not meaning what they say; of struggles 
between pride and necessity ; and of oppor- 
tunities massed through want of resolution. 

What gives an especially dramatic quality 
to the formation of Japanese policy under the 
pressure of Western powers determined to 
break its tradition of isolation 18 the fact that, 
apart from agreement on the need for im- 
proving defences, opinion was sharply divided 
on all questions of foreign policy. A super- 
ficial view of the situation after 1853 shows a 
division into two main schools, the advocates 
of 90% (‘expel the barbarians’), and kaikoku 
( open the country ') respectively. Perhaps the 
most valuable part of Professor Beasley’s 
work قد‎ his careful analysis of the nature of 
each of these two schools. He shows that 
neither school stood for a single and speoific 
hne of policy, and his documents make it 
clear that the relationship between them was 
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by the impact of outside forces, a summing up 
of our ethnographic knowledge of these most 
primitive racial groups of South East Asia 
by the pen of Father Schebesta will be 
welcomed by all anthropologista interested in 
the economy and social organization of simple 
communities, There 18 no one better equipped 
for the task than Father Schebesta, who has 
devoted a lifetime of study and fieldwork to 
tho Negritos of Asia and the Pygmies of Africa. 
The greater part of the present volume ıs 
based on his own intensive study of the 
Semangs and his briefer and less detailed 
investigations among the Aetas of the Philp- 
pine Islands. It ıs unfortunate that his plan of 
visiting also the Andamanese was frustiated 
by the outbreak of World War IT, for a first- 
hand comparison of Andamanese, Semangs, 
and Aetas might have been illuminating. 

The present volumo is devoted to the study 
of the material culture, economy, and social 
organization of the Negritos, while the treat- 
ment of their religion has been reserved for a 
later volume, Tho description of the material 
culture of the various groups is very detailed 
and is supported by a large number of hne- 
drawings. 

Those who have read Father Schebesta’s 
earlier accounts of the Semangs will be sur- 
prised by the statement that, although basically 
semi-nomadic foodgatherers, practically all 
Semang groupa also practise to-day some 
linuted slash-and-burn cultivation. Their 
mentality, however, is not that of cultivators, 
and they will leave their growing ciops 
unguarded, should a chance of other sources of 
food attract them elsewhere. This 13 an 
attitude very different from that of even the 
most primitive cultivators in other parts of 
South Asia, and seems to permit the con- 
clusion that agriculture has no real roots in 
traditional Semang life. 

The pattern of settlement ıs certamly that of 
nomadic hunters and collectors. Local groups 
are impermanent aggregations of famulies 
linked by ties of descent or marriage; their 
composition fluctuates, but the nucleus 18 
usually formed by an extended family con- 
sisting of an elderly couple and several of their 
married children. Thore is a preference for 
virilocal residence, but newly married couples 
nre free to live with the local group and in the 
territory of the wife's kinsmen. This freedom 
of choice between virilocal and uxorilocal 
residence (which incidentally 15 characteristic 
also of most Indian food-gathering tribes) 
ocours both among Semangs and Aetas. But 
the author does not make it clear whether the 
children of a couple reading in the wife's 
territory inherit the permanent right to its 
natural resources, or whether ultimately they 
have to move to the territory of the paternal 
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would be hard to find a more remarkable state- 
ment than this, from a letter to the Shogun 
written by the hot-tempered Nanak: con- 
cerning coast defence: ‘ . . . foreigners both 
fear and respect us. That . . . is because our 
resoluteness and military prowess have been 
clearly demonstrated to the world outside by 
such events as the conquest of Korea by the 
Empress Jingo in very ancient times; by the 
repulse of the Mongols . . . during the middle 
ages; and in the recent past by the invasion 
of Korea . . . [1592-0] and the suppression 
of Christianity in the Keichó [1596-1615] and 
Kanei [1624-44] periods’. Of all these the 
foreigners were ignorant! The early conquest 
of Korea belongs to the age of myth, the 
invasion of Korea was a failure; and the 
suppression of Christiamty by force can 
scarcely be reckoned as a great feat of arms. 

In this letter Nariaki uses the word kokutas, 
which was frequently used by extreme 
nationalists ın the nineteen-thirtaes and was 
supposed to stand for some mystique called 
"national polity’. Professor Beasley prefers 
to translate it by ‘ national prestige ' and this 
is no doubt correct in some contexts. Etymolo- 
gically koku-tat 18 the shape, body, state, or 
condition of the country, and comes near to 
the word ‘ constitution’ in its non-technical 
sense. Such are the difficultaes which the 
translator has to face. But the really interesting 
thing about this word (and others of its kin) 
18 that it means anything or nothing at the 
choice of the speaker. Of course Japanese is 
not alone in having a political vocabulary 
suitable to Wonderland or a Looking Glass ; 
but it certainly was remarkably convenient 
in the lest days of the Bakufu, when the ory 
of ‘Expel the Barbarians’ as used by the 
opposition meant ‘Destroy the Shogun’s 
Government’, and (solo voce) ‘Let the 
Barbarians in’. 

It is to be hoped that Professor Beasley 
wil pursue his studies of the condition of 
Japan in the last decades of the Tokugawa 
régime, for the period is full of interesting data 
on human behaviour in 1ts political and social 
aspects and ın its irrational and unpredictable 
forms. 

GEORGE 8ANSOM 


Paur Scuesesta: Die Negrito Asiens. 
11. Band: Ethnographie der Negrito. 
1. Halbband: Wirtschaft und Sozio- 
logie. (Studia Institutı Anthropos, 
Vol. 12.) xiv, 340 pp., front., XLII 
plates, 27 figs. Wien-Modling: St. 
Gabriel Verlag, 1954. Price $9. 


At ه‎ time when the traditional pattern of 
life of most Negrito tribes has been shattered 
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on the part of men. This action may fall into 
the category of sin or disobedience to divine 
commands, or ıt may be thought of simply 
88 an unwise choice without ethical evaluation. 

While the author attributes to the myths & 
‘social character’, and states that they 
describe ‘ a living reality ’, the quoted examples 
of a direct connexion between death-myths 
and ritual acta are comparatively few. This 
may partly be due to an inadequacy of 
ethnographic information, and partly to a 
change m the cultural and intellectual olimate. 
A myth, as the author correctly observes, may 
live on as a profane narrative, with the 
emphasis on the element of entertainment, long 
after the world-view, in which it has its roots, 
has ceased to exist. 

A separate chapter deals with the death- 
myths of Madagascar. While many contain 
motifs ocourring also in various areas of 
Africa, there are others, which have no exact 
counterpart on the mainland. To associate 
such myths with the Indonesian element in 
the island قد‎ an obvious conclusion, and their 
simuarity with myths found in Indonesia 
speaks indeed in favour of an Aman origin. 
He quotes also a number of Asian and Oceanio 
parallels of myths which have a wide distribu- 
tion in Africa, but these parallels drawn at 
random from peoples of greatly differing 
cultural and racial background leave the reader 
without any clear indication as to the direction 
of the diffusionary movements responsible for 
their spread. The author seems to reckon 
mainly with Indian and Indonesian influences 
on Africa, but he does not develop any con- 
elusive argument in support of this view. 
Indeed the final chapter, in which he traces 
the links of African myths with mythological 
cycles of other parts of the world, 1s not 
entirely convincing and in parts even con- 
fusing. Too much قد‎ attempted in too little 
space, and insufficient attention is paid to 
questions of chronology and cultural sequences. 
The rest of the book, however, is & valuable 
compilation and analysis of a vast body of 
mythological material, which had never been 
assembled in so complete and systematic a 
form. There are 17 maps showing the dis- 
tribution of the various mythological motifs 
throughout Africa, and the small number of 
entries on some of them would seem to 
indicate how fragmentary our knowledge of 
African mythology still is, and how difficult 
it must have been to arrive at any definite 
conclusion regarding the diffusion of motifs. 
They suggest, moreover, that the whole of 
North Africa has been omitted from 
Mr. Abrahamsson’s survey, though in the 
text of the book no explanation for such a 
limitation of the field is offered. 


O. VON FÜRER-HAIMENDORE 
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group. There remains also some doubt as to 
the exaot limitation of the kin-groups (Sippe) 
whose members, if forming a local group, share 
day by day all the food they collect or acquire. 
Father Schebesta describes the local group 
as ‘autonomous’, and states that even when 
dwelling in the territory of ancther group, their 
members retain their ndependence and do not 
become subject to the control of the owner- 
group. 

One would lke to know more about the 
exact composition and the interrelation of 
these groups, but it may well be that the dis- 
integration of the territorial system has 
progressed too far to allow of a more exhaustive 
analysis than that contamed in the author’s 
account. 

Father Schebesta corrects his earlier opinions 
with regard to the stability of Semang marriage, 
and makes 15 olear that divorce is frequent and 
easy. Emotional involvement in marital 
relations and their termination seems to be 
unusually slight, for it is not unknown for a 
man to remain for soma months in the same 
shelter where his divorced wife hves with 
her new mate. Polygamy, on the other hand, 
18 extremely rare, and this applies also ما‎ the 
Negritos of the Philippines. While adultery 
is condemned, though not as severely punished 
as some earlier observers had suggested, pre- 
marital and extramarital sexual relations of 
unmarried, divorced, or widowed persons do 
not meet with publio censure. 

Father Schebesta’s sympathetic observa- 
tions provide a valuable corrective to the 
highly idealized picture of Negrito family hfe 
painted by the late Professor Wilhelm Schmidt, 
to whose memory this volume is dedicated. But 
though the author is careful not to idealize 
the Negritos, he does not disguise his affection 
for the Semangs with whom he had closer 
and more intimate personal contact than any 
European before him. 


O. VON FURER-HAIMENDORF 


Hans ABRAHAMSSON: The origin of 
death: studies in African mythology. 
(Studia Ethnographica Upsaliensia, 
nr) vii, 178 pp., 17 maps. Uppsala : 
Almqvist & Wiksells Boktryckeri AB., 
1951. 60s. 


This is a careful and scholarly study of a 
large number of African myths which explain 
how death came into the World. The author 

ishes 14 principal motifs, each of 
which he analyses and documents in a separate 
chapter. Common to the majority of these 
myths is the concept that a high god or some 
other divine figure 18 ultimately responmble 
for the coming of death, though in most cases 
the decision of the deity is caused by an action 
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of the kind, Proto-Bantu bale, bele and Twi 
ebiey which is structurally prefix e plua prefix 
biz plus radical nu, or Sara Dissa kabe, Ndokoa 
kap ' egg’, and Moru kau'bwo which 18 clearly 
a compound of kau, ‘fowl’. Word divimon 
would in any case appear to be ad hoc: the 
Nandi for ‘ bone ' is given in the Macrosudanic 
wordlist as kowo and there related to Moru 
kowa, Shilluk coo, but earlier in the Eastern 
Sudanic wordlist it 1s given as k-owet and 
related to Nubian k-id, etc. From this and 
other examples one is led to conclude that 
the new techniques it 1s clarmed Professor 
Greenberg has introduced ın these studies are 
characterized by a remarkable elasticity. 

It is always distressing to find mistakes 
in matters of fact in what purports to be a 
work of scholarship. It 1s especially distressing 
to find them 1n this work which claims so much 
itself and for which so much is claimed, some- 
times 1n language highly critical of ita predeces- 
sors. To whatever cause the mistakes are 
attmbuted (rather clearly it is the magnitude 
of the task, not, in the ınstances cited, any 
inadequacy in the documentation available), 
in the long run they can only weaken con- 
fidence in the articles as a whole and cause 
judgment to be suspended on their findings. 
In the meantime, admirers of Professor 
Greenberg’s other work, like the reviewer, 
will no doubt look forward to any further 
contributions he may make to these studies. 
It would be preferable that these be on a less 
ambitious scale which would permit him to 
observe precautions normal to everyday 
scholarship. 


J. BERRY 


Joun H. WELLINGTON : Southern Africa : 
a geographical study. 2 vols.: xxiv, 
528 pp., front., 50 plates, 96 figs. 
and maps, 4 col. maps (m end- 
pocket); xviii, 283 pp., 6 plates, 25 
figs., 4 maps (2 col.) (in end-pocket). 
Cambridge: University Press, 1955. 
£5 5s. 


Professor Wellington writes ın his preface : 
‘The purpose of this study of the geography 
of Southern Africa is the need... for as 
exact a knowledge as possible of the geographic 
environment of the peoples of the sub-con- 
tinent’. We must applaud not only the 
intention that brought together the various 
classes of information contained in the two 
volumes, bat also the manner in which this 
intention was carried out. There 18 a gradation 
through the two books from ‘the land’ to 
‘ the peoples’, The chapters of this gradation 
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Josera H. GREENBERG: Studies in 
African linguistico classification. [v], 
116 pp, 11 maps. New Haven: 
The Compass Publishing Company, 
1955. 


This volume consists of eight articles by 
Professor Greenberg originally written for the 
Southwestern Journal of Anthropology. These 
have been reprinted by photo-offset from the 
issues in which they first appeared. They are 
introduced by Professor Herskovits who draws 
attention in a foreword to the magnitude of 
the contribution they have made to African 
linguistics. 

The style of the articles is lively and ınoısive ; 
they are emmently readable. They are also 
in places highly controversial. The novelty 
of some of Professor Greenberg's higher 
assemblages (not all his assemblages, especially 
the lower groupings, are 80 original as he would 
have us believe) captured the interest of 
Africanists and provoked some comment when 
the ar&cles first appeared. But that is now 
some time ago and it is a pity that the author 
has been unwuling or unable in the past five 
yeara to develop his arguments further and 
adduce fresh evidence in support of his 
hypotheses. In two articles at least, neither 
the evidence nor the arguments are very 
convincing. In particular the many sections 
where possible phonological correspondences 
are cited require a more systematic treatment 
if they are to carry the weight they are 
obviously intended to. 


It is an even greater pity that only a few 
minor corrections have been made before 
reprinting. There is still a notable superfluity 
of errors, not all of them in matters of detail 
only. The whole of the article on ‘ The click 
languages’ would have profited by rewriting. 
Much of the argument here 18 clearly fallacious, 
being based on the assumption that Naron isa 
Bushman language, whereas, in fact, 16 18 a 
Hottentot language the speakers of which 
may or may not be of Bushman physique. 
Elsewhere, in all the articles, errors have been 
retained which are perhaps less serious but 0 
patent that to have failed to correct them in 
this reprint can only lead to the assumption 
they are deliberate. To list them all would 
have neither point nor profit here, but they 
vary in degree and kind, for example, from 
simple ignorance of the meanmg of a word 
(Nandi kore? means ‘country’ not ‘ fear’), 
or of its origin (kamar and kakka in Hausa 
derive from Arabic; gure for ‘ dove’ occurs in 
only two dialects of the Moru-Madi group 
and is an obvious Fajulu borrowing) to more 
sophisticated juggling with its structure. 
Under this latter heading must come equations 
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mention the Matimba, who were identified (on 
what grounds we do not know) as the 
amaThembu living in the Transkei and eastern 
Cape Province to-day. The southward move- 
ment of the dreaded Matimba, the subsequent 
movement northwards of the Zulu captain 
(induna) soShangane and, a little later, 
ZwangenDana—these are the main grounds 
upon which the theory that the Zulus came 
down the east coast is based. 

Examining the geographical background 
(and consulting Nguni tribal historians), how- 
ever, there seems little doubt that Bryant 
was nght in so far as his remarks apply to the 
early Tonga-Lala cattle-owners in Natal who 
spoke a Nguni language. 

The annual veld-burning and the annual 
migration of cattle to the highlands have an 
interesting correlation with the seasonal 
fluctuations, notably the rainfall fluotuataons 
&nd the phosphorus fluctuations m the grazing 
lands. 


In examumng the eastward movement of 
Sotho-Tswana stock-breeders some of the 
limitations of Professor Wellngton's geo- 
graphical study as a foundation for genetic 
studies become apparent. He does not mention 
—because this falla outside the scope of his 
present work—that the humidity and average 
rainfall of the western Kalahari have decreased 
im the last 100 years, as Moffat’s and Living- 
stone’s remarks show. The consequent decrease 
in the protem content of grazing (and, pre- 
sumably, the concomitant phosphorus ac- 
cumulation on the surface) may have had 
an influence on the movement east and west 
of the Sotho-Tswans. If this is so, then 
clearly there is an accompanying psychological 
separation of the tribe into those who prefer 
richer limited grazing-lands supporting many 
cattle and also many people, and those who 
prefer vast herds and are prepared to graze 
these extensively rather than intensively. 

There are other useful sections in the study. 
The availability of iron-ore outcrops is surely 
of importance m the military ascendanoy of 
one tribe over another. Thus the availabilty 
of iron ore to the Mthethwa and Zulu sections 
in ancient Natal together with the arrival in 
the 1780's of the Karanga iron-smiths has 
some bearing on Dingiswayo’s and, later, 
Shaka's (Chaka’s) military empire. The 
indication of such outcrops and the mention 
of those that are known to have been worked in 
pre-European times, 18 important evidence 
from Professor Wellington’s study. 

Many other useful points could be listed. 
Indeed, the work 1s of such value that third 
volume would be welcome, containing 
historical information on such subjects as the 
depletion of iron-ore, sinking of the water- 
table, decrease or increase in ramfall, changes 
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bring to life in an extraordinary way all that 
i8 characteristic of the demarcated geo- 
graphical area, Southern Africa. 

Ite northern limits run from central Angola, 
through northern Barotaeland and Rhodesia to 
Mocambique. The geographical demarcation 
of this area corresponds to other types of 
demarcation that have been made in the past, 
e.g. linguistic, anthropological, tribal-milittery, 
tribal-historical, and, to some extent, coni- 
mercial. 

The gradations or sections of the study are: 
Vol. 1, (1) Physical geography (including the 
definition of the area), (2) Clunate, vegetation, 
and soils, (3) Hydrography ; Vol. rr, (4) Land 
utilization, (5) Mineral and other industries, 
and (8) The people. 

Although primarily of interest to geo- 
graphers, the study cortaims much that 18 of 
interest to other professional groups, e.g. 
farmers, geologists, linguists, historians, and 
anthropologists. It 1s with the usefulness of 
the study to the latter, academic groups that 
this review is primarily concerned. 

In all comparative studies affecting entities 
that have a geographical distribution it is 
necessary to consider the nature of the surface 
of the earth over which the entities ocour. In 
all studies involving the genesis of particular 
characteristics of such entaties 16 18, in addition, 
essential to be able to relate what took place 
in time to a given geographical area or to 
various geographical areas in which similar 
conditions prevailed. In the first type of 
study (comparative) the tame is fixed; in 
the second type of study (genetic) the place is 
fixed. ^ Professor Wellington’s geographical 
study lays the foundations for such compara- 
tive and genetic studies. It is particularly 
useful in making ‘ place’ delimitations, and to 
& lumited extent is also useful in making 
‘time’ delmitations. To give an example— 
perhaps more satisfactory than the above 
general considerations : 


Some hold that the Nguni people came down 
the east coast nto Zululand while others (e.g. 
Bryant) hold that they came from the Victoria 
Falls area across Bechuanaland and the 
Tranavaal to Swaziland and Natal and thence 
to the Transkei.  Bryant's theory is not 
generally accepted to-day ; hut examining the 
various sections of Professor Wellington’s 
study and examming his maps showing 
vegetation areas, 8011 areas, -ivers and moun- 
tains, and rainfall areas, 16 is not too difficult 
to believe in the validity of Bryant’s theory. 
Historical studies have tended to neglect, 
or have outspokenly criticized, Bryant’s 
theory, mainly, 1t seems, on the documentary 
evidence of Portuguese travellers and survivors 
from various shipwrecks. These observers 
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dynastie ruler to protecting government: 
control ‘of succession to the Sultanate, piece- 
meal persuasion by Consul and ministers, 
manoeuvres of foreign powers, pressure from 
the Foreign Office, and, espectally on the 
slavery issue, British public opinion, all play 
their part. 

Of the men whose task it waa to effect the 
transfer of power, Dr. Hollingsworth wntes : 
' Knowing that the alternative to British rule 
in Africa was not freedom for the African, 
but annexation by some other European power. 
they were untroubled by the doubts and in- 
hibitions which assail their modern successors. 
They had a robust faith that their country was 
fitted to rule over Africans, and that British 
standards of justice and admmustration were 
the highest in the world... The Arabs, 
however, did not show much appreciation of 
the benefits of British protection’. In spite 
of lack of appreciation, a certain respect for 
the dynasty—like themselves, ıt had been n 
ruling minority group—and an understanding 
of the social complexities of Zanzibar tempoied 
the zeal not only of men like Lloyd Mathews, 
who as military commander and then First 
Minister spent most of his life in the Sultan’s 
service, but also of the consuls themselves 
Even in the changing conditions of partition 
and protection, the traditions of Consul Kirk 
were not entirely lost. 

The realities of protection are most clearly 
revealed in the Imperial British East Africa 
Company compensation  inoident, when 
Zanzibar, m effect, paid away £200,000 for 
the privilege of having the coastal strip, 
previously leased to the Company, transferred 
not to the Sultan’s government but to the 
administration of the East Africa Protectorate : 
not surprismgly, the Arabs ‘ mistrusted all 
Englishmen, consuls, and Government, for 
ever afterwards’, but Consul Hardinge. 
though fully aware of local feeling, was help- 
less before a determined Foreign Office. Br 
the time the records close in 1902, tho last 
great issue, abolition of the status of slavery. 
is settled, this time with some deference to 
consular advice on local conditions, and the 
last decade of Foreign Office control, described 
from Parliamentary Papers and diplomatic 
bluebooks, is one of administrative con- 
solidation under a growing numbor of British 
officials. 

Dr. Hollingsworth has given us a lucid and 
valuable account of the impact of British 
admimstration on a Muslim sultanate ruling an 
African population, unobtrusively graced with 
the affection for Zanzibar, and perhaps a 
little of the robust faith, which he attributes 
to the early administrators. 


B. A, HAMILTON 
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in the vegetation profiles, and depletion of the 
animal population. 
E. WESTPHAL 


L. W. HOLLINGSWORTH : Zanzibar under 
the Foreign Office, 1890-1913. viii, 
232 pp., 3 maps. London : Macmillan, 
1953. 125. 6d. 


When Seyyid Said, Imam of Oman, trans- 
ferred his court from Muscat to Zanzibar in 
tae third decade of the nineteenth century, he 
brought his dynasty to play a direct part in 
tae great transformation of nineteenth-century 
Africa. Stimulated by growing contacts with 
world markets, and by the economic enterprise 
of the Sultan himself, Arab traders penetrated 
vith their caravans to the Great Lakes and 
beyond, in search of ivory, and of slaves to 
carry it back to the coast and to take their 
paces ın the slave-markets. The commercial 
astivities of the Arabs were a prime cause 
of the conditions of growing insecurity and 
misery in the interior met with and indignantly 
described by European explorers from Living- 
scone onwards. 

Sir Reginald Coupland has dealt with these 
years, with the growth of European interests 
aad the passing of the brief Arab dominance, 
ix The explovtation of East Africa. When, 
with the Anglo-German agreements, his book 
eads, the old tag * When one pipes 1n Zanzibar, 
taey dance at the Lakes’ 1s no longer true, 
and the present work takes up the history of 
Zanzibar when the ultimate pipers are in 
London and Berhn, and the Sultans are 
learning to dance too. 

Dr. Hollingsworth gives us a straightforward 
account of Zanzibar affairs from shortly before 
tae declaration of the British Protectorate in 
July 1890 until the change from Foreign 
Cffice to Colonial Office control 23 years later, 
preceded by an introductory summary of the 
earlier history of the Sultanate. Since the 
mainland had been partitioned between the 
Germans and the Imperial British East Africa 
Company, save for the most nominal of 
sazeraintaes m the northern section of the 
coastal strip, Dr. Hollingsworth’s attention 1s 
necessarily directed 1n the main to the reduced 
sphere of authority of the Sultan, the islands 
of Pemba and Zanzibar, and to the growing 
gaare in ther administration taken by the 
Consul-General and the British ministers in 
tae Sultan’s government. 

Up to 1902, when the records close, the 
narrative follows closely the dispatches of 
siocessive Consuls-General to the Foreign 
Cffice, and its theme is the shifts and strata- 
gems incidental to the progressive and rela- 
t-vely peaceful transference of power from 
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as early as the second millennium ».0.. The 
Jewish origin of the Fulani makes another 
&ppearance, and the treatment of the history of 
Ghana may well foster the grandiose and ill- 
founded pictures of this ‘Sudanese empire’ 
already current in the Gold Coast. One is 
unhappy to find such conjectures, which rest 
on no sure foundation, in a book which will 
deservedly be accepted as a standard. 

It is unfortunate that no space was found, 
in this context, for at least a few words on 
the potentialities and limitations of archeology 
in elucidating the African past, and more could 
well have been said about the impact of 
foreign trade and conquest upon mdigenous 
cultures and political institutions. 

The book is well-illustrated by sketch maps, 
but a brief time-scale might have proved a 
useful addition. 

D. JONES 


I. M. Lewis: Peoples of the Horn of 
Africa: Somali, Afar and Saho. 
(Ethnographic Survey of Africa. 
North Eastern Africa, Part 1.) ix, 
200 pp., map. London: International 
African Institute, 1955. 21s. 


The greater part of this book is devoted to 
the Somali (pp. 13-154); the Afar and Saho, 
owing to the scarcity of material, reoeive 19 
pages (pp. 155-73) and three (pp. 174-6) 
respectively. It is useful to have at-last a 
single book which covers all aspects of Somalı 
life and organization, and Mr. Lewis has pro- 
duced a competent summary. On p. 13 it 
might have been added that the earliest form 
of the name Somalı in the Ethiopic hymn is 
Sumalé.! In the first part, a full Let of the 
tribea would have been useful in addition to 
the description of each ‘ tribal-family’, as 
Mr. Lewis calls the larger groupings (pp. 15— 
40); and it should have been indicated that 
the name Ishaak 1s pronounced Is-haak. In 
the list of Darod tribes, those of Rer Ibrahim, 
R. Ugas Guled, R. Ugas Nur, and R. Warfa 
are omitted from the Ogaden list; and Tala- 
muge, not Talamoje, w the name of the 
combined Abdalla and Abdwak. To the 
Majertein list should be added Siwakhron, 
Aurtable, and Lelkase. It is not made olear 
on p. 31 that the Gogondovo are also the 
* tribes associated with the Hawiyu'; and the 
Wanjel (p. 40) should, I think, be classed as 
Hawiya. The history of the Ajuran (p. 47) 
would have benefited from a study of Jennings’ 
useful memorandum in the Kenya Land Com- 
mission, Evidence, vol. I, p. 1649 f., where it is 
recorded that the Digodia were shegat to the 
Ajuran. The tribal groupings are follawed by & 


1 Yeshaq's date is actually 1412-27 not —29. 
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J.-D. Facer: An introduction to the 
history of West Africa. xi, 210 pp., 15 
maps. Cambridge: University Press, 
1955. 12s. 6d. 


The foundation of the African university 
colleges has already begun to foster the 
systematic study of African history, but the 
teachers in those colleges, and in the increasing 
number of African schools which are preparing 
students for university entrance, find them- 
selves and ther pupils greatly handicapped 
by the paucity of textbooks and of secondary 
works of sufficient academic standards. 

Profeeaor Fage's little book, the first attempt 
in English to present a general survey of the 
history of West Africa from tho earliest times 
to the beginnings of self-government, has 
clearly been written with an experienced eye 
to the needs of African students. 

A glance at his bibliographical note provides 
sufficient indication both of the difficulties of 
the task he has undertaken and the urgency 
of the need he has sought to meet. He can 
cite no adequate account of the slave trade, 
for three centuries the most potent factor in 
West African history, no ‘handy work’ on 
Christian missions in the area, no authoritative 
atudy of the growth of rival European systems 
of administration. The best account of the 
* scramble for Africa ' is 30 years old. In these 
circumstances, as Professor Fage disarmingly 
tells us, ‘ any attempt to synthesise the whole 
historical development of West Africa must 
perforce be termed an introduction to the 
subject ’. 

It 18 his thesis ‘ that a good knowledge of the 
influences which have reached West Africa 
{from North Africa, the Mediterranean, 
Western Europe, and the Americas] 1s quite 
essential for | proper understanding of the 
West Africa we see around us to-day '. Three- 
quarters of this lucid and reliable textbook 
are devoted to the European period, and are 
very largely concerned with European, and 
especially British, activities in the region. A 
great deal of information on this subject has 
been compressed into a small compass, and the 
history of West African commerce 18 par- 
ticularly well treated. The survey gams 
greatly from the author’s ability to treat 
West Afmca as a unified historical field, and 
from his constant awareness of the relevance 
for Africa of the development of European 
interests across the Atlantic. 

Professor Fage perkaps undervalues the 
possibilities of truly Afmcan history, and his 
touch is less sure when he handles pre- 
European developments. He speaks, for 
example, of *Sonmke colonies’ m Hodh in 
200 8.0., and of the Yoruba as ‘a people who 
may have firat arrived in their present country 
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information; (5) F. G. Jennings, 'Memo- 
randum on the Somali of Wajir District, 
Northern Frontier Province, Kenya Colony’, 
Kenya Land Commission, Evidence, Nairobi, 
1933, vol. rz, pp. 1649-53 ; (6) P. Paulitschke, 
Harar, Leipzig, 1888 (chapters 2-4 deal with 
the Esa Somali and ther country); (7) 
P. Pauhtschke, Dis geographische Erforschung 
der Addl-Lander und Harár's in Ost- Afrika, 
Leipzig, 1888; (8) R. H. Smith, T'he tribes of 
British Somaliland, Aden, 1941 (tribal gene- 
&logies of the W. i, Arab, Habr Yum, 
Eidagalla, Habr Awal, Habr Toljala, Dolba- 
hanta, Esa, and Gadabursi) Among the 
few misprints I noted the title of Guidi's work, 
which should be ‘Le canzoni geez-amarifia’ 
(p. 182); Héricourt, C.E.X. for Rochet d' 
Héricourt, C.E.X. (p. 182); and Monoon- 
Vidaichet for Mondon-Vidailhet (p. 190). 

The points oriticized do not, however, 
detract from the value of the book as a whole, 
and I for one am much indebted to Mr. Lewis 
for an able and thorough summary, the limita- 
tions being those of the sources, as of course 
is the case in other volumes of the Ethno- 
graphio Survey. 

G. W. B. HUNTINGFORD 


G. W. B. HuwTINGFORD: The Galla of 
Ethiopia.—The kingdoms of Kafa and 
Janjero. (Ethnographic Survey of 
Africa. North Eastern Africa, Part 
IL) vii, 9-156 pp. 6 maps, illus. 
London: International African Insti- 
tute, 1955. 16s. 


In this work the Galla receive more than 
twice the amount of space allotted to the Kafa 
and Janjero and are supported by a corre- 
spondingly fuller bibliography. From a vast 
amount of uneven material which he has 
cautiously evaluated in terms of the apparent 
competence of his sources the author has 
succeeded in the difficult task of creating a 
general description of the Galla of Ethiopia. 
The main disadvantage of thus synthetic 
treatment is, of course, that a spurious 
generality may appear to be given to data 
which refer only to specific Galla tribes. 
Mr. Huntingford is well aware of this danger 
and has been at pains to make explicit the 
limitations of his material m time and space. 
As his objective he aims to produce ‘ within 


'the compass of a single book a statement of 


what is known about the exstence and practice 
of these [Galla] customs and beliefs at any 
time’. Such & synthesis provides a con- 
venient and indispensable pomt of departure 
for more detailed and modern field research 
within this region—should that prove possible. 
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useful and detailed account of the physical 
environment, with a section on the Somali 
solar and lunar calendars. Though on account 
` of the nature of the country a large proportion 
of the Somali are nomadic pastoralists, there 
is nevertheless a fair amount of agriculture 
in the south, and also some in British Somali- 
land, where, if not in the south, a primitive 
wooden plough is used (illustrated on p. 72 of 
my Ethnographio Survey of The Galla of 
Ethiopia); I can find no mention of ploughs 
in this book. 

The description of the social and political 
atructure must have been the most difficult 
part to write, for so little has been adequately 
recorded. Here Mr. Lewis has on the whole 
produced as good a summary as the material 
allows, though 15 would have been useful to 
know exactly what tribes have or have had 


chiefs. The section on Terminology (lineage © 


and kinship) on pp. 118-16 moludes a short 
account of what is called adoption, ie. the 
practice of shegat (called magan in the north) 
already referred to, by which a tribe or section 
can attach itself to a stronger group and join 
in both the payment and receipt of blood- 
money with that group. This 1s an important 
element in Somali social and political structure, 
and Mr. Lewis has not sufficiently emphasized 
ite importance, 

The section on religion gives an excellent 
summary of a difficult and complicated subject. 
A little more should have been said, however, 
about the irrepressible and significant traces 
of pre-Islamic religion which have survived 
in spite of the hold which Islam has taken 
of the Somali people. Such rituals as that of 
Dabshid, the New Year festival, should have 
been mentioned, if not described. To the 
description of the wadad, or holy men (p. 154) 
it might be added that they are one of the 
factors that keep Islam alive in Somaliland, 
for these wandering preachers go about the 
country, and their position is not always 
quite so formal as Mr. Lewis suggests. Always 
dirty, often half-crazy, they have great 
influence (cf. Burton, First footsteps, first 
edition, p. 239), and the dirtier the man, the 
greater his sanctity. It is said, too, that the 
one thing by which no Somali will swear falsely 
is the Qur'àn belonging to a wadad. 

From the Bibliography there are some 
notable omissions, and the following should 
have been inoluded: (1) C. R. V. Bell, The 
Somali language, London, 1953; (2) René 
Basset, Histoire de la conquéte de l'Abissinie, 
Paris, 1897 (French version, with notes of 
the Futuh al Habashah; better than Neraz- 
zini); (3) Burton's Fist footsteps in Hast 
Africa should have also the date of the first 
edition, 1856; (4) Guida del? Africa orsentale 
italiana, Milano, 1938, much topographical 
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The treatment of Galla legal senotions 
(pp. 62 ff.) shows that although the author has 
been able to assemble fairly ample material on 
prooedure and penalties there is no indication 
of the range of social solidarity involved in 
the payment or receipt of compensation. How 
the individual's loyalty to the cifferent 
groups—lineage, clan, tribe, or gada-set— 
operates in legal proceedings is obscure. Again, 
although considerable attention is given to 
war and figiting amongst the Galla, and it is 
suggested that murder is institutionalized, we 
are left uncertain as to which social groups, 
villages, groups of villages, or tribes, actually 
engage in fighting and for what causes. If 
fighting plays a dominant role 1n Galla social 
structure, as feud does in other societies, its 
function as a social institution is not clarified. 
Perhaps the main stumbling-block, here as 
elsewhere, to a coherent analysis of Galla 
society, is the lack 1n the available information 
of any satisfactory description of the organiza- 
tion of a Galla tribe in terms of ita component 
social groups. Mr. Huntingford defines the 
basic group but ita relations with other Galla 
social groups remain unclear and more or leas 
speculative. 

It is particularly gratifying that proper 
attention is given to Galla religion, of which the 
author has produced an admirable summary. 
Students of comparative religion have not 
neglected this aspect of Galla culture but there 
is, as far as the reviewer knows, nc better 
treatment of this intricate subject than that 
presented here. Should information on the 
Muslim Galla become avaiable it will be 
possible to study syncretism on the basis of 
Mr. Huntingford's synthesis. 

Social anthropologists whose reading tends 
to be restricted to English sources will find 
interesting comparative material for the study 
of kingship and dynastic strife in Mr. Hunting- 
ford’s accounte of the kingdoms of Kafa and 
Janjero. The obvious paucity of information 
on these two peoples invites further research. 


‘Here as in the case of the Galla the funds- 


mental need is for up-to-date demographio 
material. 

This volume, with ita numerous and excellent 
maps, its full bibliographies, and its illustra- 
tions which enliven the rather forbidding 
format of the Ethnographic Survey series, ia a 
real contribution to scholarship in a particu- 
larly difficult region. An unusual and welcome 
feature is the care taken in transcribing Galla, 
Kafa, and Janjero and in distinguishing words 
which are Ámhario or Arabio, 

L AL LEWIS 
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In the meantime the present work makes it all 
the more desirable for purposes of comparison 
that the results of Dr. Baxter's field research 
among the Boran Galla of the Northern 
Frontier Province of Kenya should be speedily 
published. 

Particularly striking in this volume is the 
absence of, or almost complete inaccessibility 
to, knowledge of the condition of the Ethio- 
pian Galla to-day. There appear to be no 
trustworthy descriptions of the Amharic 
administrative regime or of the juridical 
position of the Galla in Ethiopia. Other 
ethnographio lacunae are perhaps more 
impliut than explicit. In such a scholarly 
work as this one finds the description of the 
physical anthropology of the Janjero anecdotal 
rather than scientific. The author cannot be 
expected to go beyond his sources but the 
importance of physical anthropclogioal research 
in this area should at least be mentioned— 
especially in the field of blood-grouping. There 
is no account of the physical character of the 
Kafa, and although the Galla are adequately 
covered, Mr. Huntingford omits to emphasize 
the desirability of studying Galla blood- 
groups. This shortcoming is partly implied 
in an omission of greater importance. One 
should legitimately expect in a work of this 
kind & general statement of the grounds for 
moluding the Galla of Ethiopia, the Kafa, 
and Janjero in the same volume. One misses 
discussion of the geographical, cultural, 
ethnological, or political relations, if any, 
between the three peoples. It is implied 
(pp. 104, 137) that, linguistically at least, there 
is & relation through Sidamc. The reader 
would have been better prepared for the 
excellent summary of Galla history and ite 
place 1n the complex history of Ethiopia had a 
general introduction to the three peoples been 
inoluded. 

Mr. Huntingford gives a concise and 
admirably lucid description of Galla age- 
grades and age-sete. It is in such synoptic 
accounts that the peculiar merits of a work 
such as this are particularly clear. Apart 
from its being a convenient account in English, 
its compilation reveals considerable gaps in 
knowledge. It would probably add to the value 
of the book to make some of these explicit. 
What, for instance, are the relations of 
members of the same gada-set to each other ? 
And further, how does the olan or lineage 
organization (implied at several points in the 
book) relate to the gada organization ? These 
are questions which. further study of Galla 
society should be directed to examine, 
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ALBERT DrgTRICH : Arabische Briefe aus 
der Papyrussammlung der Hamburger 
Staats- und Universttdts-Bibliothek. 
(Veróffentlchungen aus der Ham- 
burger Staats- und Universitits- 
Bibliothek, Bd. 5.) xvi, 234 pp., xx 
plates. Hamburg: Verlag J. J. 
Augustin, 1955. DM. 30. 


This compact handy work is a useful addi- 
tion to the not inconsiderable corpus of 
Arabio papyrı already published, especially 
in Germany. It would, however, take a very 
long time to deal with the vast quantity of 
unpublished material of this type if all the 
extant pieces were scrutinized as minutely as 
these. 

In all, 68 pieces are exammed, a small 
number of which, let ıt be confessed, are of 
little interest and trivial in their subject- 
matter. It is, of course, difficult to treat 
documents like Arabio papyri selectively for 
the simple reason that it is not until one has 
already carefully worked over & piece that an 
estimate can be made of its value as a docu- 
ment. There is in fact nothing sensational in 
this selection. The material is well arranged 
in five groupings, agriculture, taxation, 
business correspondence, private letters of a 
special and detailed nature, private letters and 
fragments of a more general nature. The 
scheme of treatment is a description of the MS, 
a transcription of the text with the restorations 
of the msing portions (proposed by the 
editor) translation, and commentary. The 
latter قد‎ partioularly valuable, for the editor 
has had recourse to so many sources by way of 
comparison that the book قد‎ æ source of no 
small merit for the reconstruotion of social life 
in Egypt during the Arab period. The whole 
has been achieved with the thoroughness and 
amplitude (without diffuseness) characteristic 
of the best German scholarship. The index 
of proper names is welcome, but though 
certain pertinent Arabio words do appear m 
the index of subjecta, a glossary would have 
better rounded off the book and made it eamer 
to use. There 18 much of interest, though 16 is 
probably not novel, in the spellings and 
grammar. A good bibliography is provided 
at the beginning of the book, supplemented 
by numerous citations in the commentary. 
Apart from its intrinsic interest, this would be 
a very suitable introductory textbook for 
traming papyrologiste. 


A. B. BERJEANT 
30* 


Erus N. Happap and Jari Z. IgANY : 
Standard colloquial Arabic. Third 
edition. 48, 144 pp. Jerusalem : [Mat- 
ba‘at Dar al-Áytám al-Islamiyah], 
1955. 8s. 


This is a re-edition, even a re-writing of 
the grammar of Haddad and Albright, an 
earlier edition of which the reviewer recalls 
using to advantage in Palestine some tıme ago, 
and brings this well-known textbook up to date. 
At the back of the book are introductory 
exercises, texts, and groups of sentences on 
various themes. Though aiming at presenting 
features common to the majority of dialeots 
the grammar and vocabulary is naturally 
basically Syro-Palestanian Arabic with occa- 
sional notes on Egyptian dialect. The book is a 
useful unpretentious piece of work, founded 
on long teaching experience. The treatment 
of grammar is more Arab than European, the 
Arabio script is used throughout, and, logically, 
the authors begin by examining the verb. The 
book has been designed with a view to the 
possibility of the student proceeding ultamately 
to the study of literary Arabic if he wishes, a 
point of practical importance nowadays. 


B. B. SERJEANT 


M. A. Guawem: Aden Arabi for 
beginners. First edition. [viii], 
358 pp. [Aden: Assalam Printing 
Press, 1955.] 15s. 

The author, & well-known local poet and 
Colony Education Officer, has assumed the 
task of compiling one of the first grammars 
of a local dialect. His method is to begin 
with a typical conversation, analyse it, and 
discuss general questions of grammar, but 
though the principle has its merits the grammar 
ja not treated in a very logical manner. In 
each section, too much in the way of general 
rules and principles has been included for 
the student to assimilate eamly, and the 
presentation is not that of the best modern 
language teaching. The author has not of 
course been able to consult the late Professor 
Rossi's excellent Şan‘ãnî grammar and other 
European studies. An Arsbio-English glossary 
is provided, but the student really requires 
this in reverse. The book is marred by many 
typographical errors, and I am occasionally 
a little doubtful of the meanings given for 
colloquial words. Nevertheless there is much 
material in the useful in iteelf, and 
an Arabist could derive profit from it though 
& beginner might find it puzzling, 

E. B. SERJEANT 
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to the West. Yt lista and to some extent evalu- 
ates Chinese, Japanese and Weatern books and 
articles relevant to the topios with which the 
several chapters deal, and also inoludes 
references from the main volume, usually of a 
bibliographical character. The second section 
comprises the Bibliography proper, with some 
800 entries arranged alphabetically by authors. 
It 1a an extremely valuable survey of the 
literature dealing with ‘China’s response’ 
over the period 1839-1923, and is notable 
for the number of periodical articles it men- 
tions. The third section is a Glossary of 
Chinese characters, containing for the most 
part personal names, technical terms, and 
quoted phrases. There was clearly a case for 
the separate publication of the firat two sections 
of this Research guide, but it is difficult to see 
why the Glossary at least should not have 
been added at the end of the text volume. 

The paragraphs on ‘ Sources ' for the various 
chapters are judicious and informative. A 
particularly useful feature is that they refer 
to a number of doctoral dissertations, recently 
completed or in progress, at American uni- 
versities. Although the Research guide is 
dated 1954 it mentions several works pub- 
lished as late as 1953. Since then, however, 
a few books have appeared which may be 
worth notang. From Peking has come, in an 
English version, Hu Sheng’s Imperialism and 
Chinese politics (Foreign Languages Presa, 
1955). This covers almost exactly the aame 
period (1840-1924) as the work under review, 
and its distinotive bias is not uninteresting as 
an example of one kind of ‘response’. For 
chapter x add Mat-kuo tsei L4 Hung-chang 
(the title sufficiently mdicatea the author's 
point of view) by Hu Pm (Shanghai, 1955). 
For chapter xv: Mr. H. MoAleavy's Wang 
1" ,مه‎ the life and writings of a displaced person 
(London, The China Society, 1953) deserves 
mention. For chapter xvr add a study of 
K'ang Yu-wei by Sung Yun-pin (first published 
by the Commercial Press in 1950 and re-issued 
in 1955 by the San-hen Shu-tien). For chapter 
xxi & useful older source is the special volume 
Entwicklung, Stand und Aussichten der In- 
dustrialisierung Chinas of Weltwirtschafiliches 
Archiv (Jens), Bd. 45, Ht. 2, 1937, which also 
contains a full bibliography. 

O. B. VAN DER SPRUNKEL 

Demer M. Brown: Nationalism in 

Japan: an introductory historical 

analysis. xi, 336 pp. Berkeley and Los 


Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1955. (English agents: C.U.P. 
318. 6d.) "m 


In this book, having first defined nationalism 
as he sees it, Professor Brown begins with a 
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A. N. Upapuye (ed): Ghanasyama’s 
A nandasundari (a sattaka, or drama in 
Prakrit): with the Sanskrit com- 
mentary of Bhajtanatha. 104 pp. 
Banaras: Motilal Banarasidass, 1955. 
Ra. 5. 


Prükrit traditions, never too strong in the 
South, do not seem to have been entirely dead 
as late as the eighteenth century. For we 
find Ghana$yàma (a.D. 1700-50), a minister 
of Tanjore and an eminent scholar of Sanskrit, 
writing a whole four-act play in Prükrit, 
named Anandasundari, and many other 
Prákrit poems. As may be expected, the 
author has tried to emulate Rajasekhara, the 
author of the well-known Prükrit play Karpura- 
mamjari by introducing two inter-play scenes 
of rather a novel nature into Anandasundari, 
in one of which the heroine appears in man's 
dress and in the other of which a naval battle 
is desoribed. But turning to his language, we 
find that he has lost living touch with the 
traditions of Prakrit writing, as his prose and 
verse, modelled on the Sanskrit pattern, 
indicate. His language seems to have been 
derived from grammar-books and not from 
the wide knowledge of Prãkrıt literature. 
Ghanaéyãına seems to be almost the last 
noteworthy Prükrit writer from south India, 
and Práükrit traditions seem to have been 
merged into the Modern Indian traditions soon 
after him in this part of India. 

We are grateful to Professor A. N. Upadhye 
for his excellent oritioal edition of the play 
and the commentary (which contains many 
unidentified quotations} with an English 
Introduction and notes, mostly critical and 
linguistic, which give ample proof of the editor's 
experience and balanced judgment. 

T. N. DAVE 


Ssu-vU TENG and Jonn K. FAIRBANK : 
Research guide for China’s response to 
the West: a documentary survey, 
1839-1923. [By] Ssu-yi Teng [and] 
John K. Fairbank, with the collabora- 
tion of E-tu Zen Sun, Chaoying Fang, 
and others. [x], 84 pp. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1954. $4. (Distributed in G.B. by 
Geoffrey Cumberlege. 325.) ' 

This Research guide ‘is designed to aid 
specialists in Chinese studies who seek to 


pursue those painstaking monographio and 
textual researches which alone can give the 
"Western world a firmer grasp of modern 
China's history’. It is made up of three 
sections. The first, entitled ‘Notes and 
sources ', follows the chapter division of the 
authors’ separately published China’s response 
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of solving the contradictions which were 
becoming apparent as the economic basis of 
Tokugawa power broke down. Tanuma 
himself still remains a shadowy figure, for no 
adequate materials exist to make possible a 
detailed picture. But as a study of his times 
this book will prove most valuable to all who 
are interested in Japanese history in the 
eighteenth century. Y. G. B. 


P. G. O'Nemz: A gude to No. [i], 
iii, 229 pp., 3 plates. Tokyo & Kyoto: 
Hinoki Shoten, [1954]. Y. 360. 

Nó, though immediately fascinating to 
extraordinary foreigners such as W. B. Yeats, 
Oswald Sickert, or Mane Stopes, is nevertheless 
to ordinary ones undoubtedly the most 
baffüng of the various forms of Japanese 
drama. The absence in so many of the plays 
of what in the West is called & plot, the muso 
and singing, incomprehenmble and even 
ludicrous to uninitiated ears, the extreme 
slowness of some of the dances, all contribute 
to an aesthetic too subtle to be easily or 
quickly appreciable. Foreigners unable to 
understand Japanese are at an even greater 
disadvantage. They cannot go to performances 
armed, as do most Japanese patrons of Nō, 
with scores and texts of the plays—and if they 
forget to provide themselves with copies of 
Waley’s or Péri's large books, or 1f the pro- 
gramme includes plays not translated by either 
of those scholars, they may well be deterred, 
through sheer bewilderment, from ever going 
again. The remark of one bewildered foreigner 
is much quoted : ‘ If the aam of a Nd play isn’t 
just to waste time, will you please tell me what 
in the heck is the aim of a Nó play ?’ 

Mr. O’Neill’s book will undoubtedly solve 
many of these difficulties. Small enough to fit 
into a farly capacious pooket, it none the less 
contains excellent summaries of over 240 plays 
—the entire repertoire, in faot, of the five 
schools of NO. These summaries, and the 
helpful lista of dramatis personae which 
accompany them, will enable people at least 
to follow the action of the plays on the stage. 
Thus, freed from the anxiety of trying to 
understand the ‘ story ’, they may concentrate 
on capturing the mood and thence the more 
refined subtleties of Nó. The book also con- 
tains a useful introduction explaining the 
classification of the plays, the players and the 
different schools, and the historical develop- 
ment of Nd from Sarugaku and Dengaku. 
Like so many books printed in Japan, the 
book is charmingly produced, with occasional 
decorative drawings of Nó paraphernalia, It 
will undoubtedly become the indispensable 
vade-mecum of foreign patrons of Nó. 


CARMEN BLACKER 
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brief survey of the earliest manifeatations of 
national consciousness in Japan, to the point 
at which they became articulate among & 
minority of the samurai jn the Tokugawa 
period. He next traces the origin of nationalism 
in its modern form, attributing it to two 
main processes, The first waa initiated by the 
arrival of the West, representing a danger to 
which the Japanese reacted with emotions 
of fear and hatred (and sometimes emulation). 
The second, a related development, was the 
achievement of modernization, bringing with it 
greater social and economio cohesion. By this 
estimate the first full manifestation of 
nationalism, reflecting attitudes common to 
the whole people and not merely the ruling 
group, is to be found in the disputes over 
treaty revision in and after 1887. The subse- 
quent stages in the development of nationalism 
are distinguished as: the nationalism of 
‘fear’, dominated by considerations of 
Japan’s foreign relations, which lasted untal 
victory over Russia in 1905; a period of 
growing confidence, m which internal reform 
and stabilization were of primary importance ; 
and finally, after 1931, a renewed concern 
with external affairs, again marked by reao- 
tions of fear and hatred, which resulted in the 
ultranationalism of the years 1936-45. There 
is also a concluding chapter on nationalism 
in the post-war period. 

As a preliminary analysis—which is all it 
claims to be—the book has much to recom- 
mend it, especially to the reader whose previous 
knowledge of Japan is slight. The student 
will find ıt useful as a survey, from a particular 
viewpoint, of modern Japanese political 
history ; while the specialist can hope that it is 
but the forerunner of other studies, in which 
the author will dwell in more detail on the 
problems of interpretation and devote less 
space to narrative than he has found it possible 
to do here. 

w. G. B. 


JOHN WHITNEY Hatt: Tanuma Okit- 
sugu, 1719-1788, forerunner of modern 
Japan. (Harvard-Yenching Institute. 
Monograph Series, xiv.) xiii, 208 pp. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1950. $6.50. 


Tanuma Okitsugu rose from obsourity to 
dominate the policies of the Tokugawa 
Bakufu during the period of the tenth Shogun, 
Ieharu (r. 1760-86). Mr. Hall’s careful study 
of him throws much light on Japanese history 
in these years, involving as it does an examina- 
tion of the Tokugawa bureaucracy and its 
workings; the new trends in commerce and 
land-holding; the problems of foreign trade; 
and the emergence of rival policies as the means 
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Hans Kanter: Die Sichule-Sprache auf 
der Insel Stmalur an der Westküste von 
Sumatra. (Afrika und Ubersee, 
Beiheft 27.) [ii], 75 pp. Berlin: 
Dietrich Reimer, 1955. DM. 10.60. 


Sumatra stretches from 6° N. to 6° S, 
N.W.-S.E., with Malaya lying to the east 
and a strmg of small islands on the west. 
The larger ones of these are Simalur or 
Simeulue, Nias, the Batu Islands, Sibérut, 
Sipora, N. and S. Pagal (Méntawai) and 
Enggano. Nias is famous for ita Stone Age 
culture ; it is perhaps not well known that all 
these islanders ranked amongst the best- 
educated in the former Dutch East Indies 
(Atlas van Tropisch Nederland, edited under 
the auspices of Koninkhjk Nederlandsch 
Aardrijkskundig Genootschap, 1938, fol. 9a). 
The Dutch linguist Dr. S. J. Esser, on fol. 9b 
of the same Atlas, inocluded the languages of 
these islands in the Sumatra group of languages 
and attributed to them 5 out of 15 items. 

Dr. Kahler, who قد‎ a pupil of Dempwolff, 
has contributed largely to our knowledge of 
these fairly well-known languages through his 
earlier studies (Nias: Z.f.E.Spr., xxvii, 1936/ 
87, 91-128, 212-22, 261-88 ; Enggano: ibid., 
xxx, 1939/40, 81-117, 182-210, 296-320). 
His conclusions, after a well-balanced desorip- 
tion divided clearly into sections and eoon- 
cerned mainly with Syntax and also Morpho- 
logy, are these: Sichule is based upon Nias, 
has been influenced largely by Simalur, and is 
not free from vestiges of Celebes (Sulawési) 
influence; hence Sichule is an interesting 
example of a mixed language, the constituents 
of which can stall be traded. 

It is to be hoped that Dr. Kahler will find an 
opportunity to publish his dictionary and texta 
(before the war he had already published : 
‘Sichule Texte ’—accompanied by a transla- 
tion and notes—in Verh: Kon. Bat. Gen. v. 
K. en W., LXXIV, 4, 1940, [v], 41 pp.), which 
will certainly be of great help. 

One point needs attention. The author might 
have insisted on more meticulous completeness 
in the book-titles quoted. 
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VIRGINIA THOMPSON and RICHARD 
ADLOFF : Minority problems in South- 

` east Asia. (Issued under the auspices 

* of the International Secretariat, Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations.) viii, 295 pp. 
Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University 
Press; London: Geoffrey Cum- 
berlege, 1955. 32s. 


This work makes no claim to be a com- 
prehensive survey of the many minority 
peoples of South East Ama. It is not an 
anthropological treatase. Indeed primitive 
tribes, such as the Sakai of Malaya, the Meos 
of Indo-China, the jungle peoples of Indonesia, 
and others, have been omitted from its scope 
because ‘they have comparatively little 
influence on the course of major events in 
Southeast Asia and their study is appropriately 
left to the anthropologist '. Mr. and Mrs. Adloff 
are concerned with ethnic groups capable of 
creating ‘ an internal mtuation that has inter- 
national complications’. Their selection 
comprises the Chinese, the Indians, indigenous 
minorities such as the  Eurasians, the 
Arakanese, the Malays of South Thailand, 
and the Ambonese, the small kingdoms of 
Cambodia and Laos, the Thai of Tongking 
and various Christian minorities. The Karens 
are, somewhat surprisingly, omitted on the 
grounds that they have already been the 
subject of numerous books and articles. But 
then, if it comes to that, so have the Chinese. 
Presumably the Karens are now regarded as no 
longer likely to play a disruptive role. For the 
student of current affairs this is an extremely 
well-informed book, objective and judicial in 
tone. It closes with a realistio summing up of 
the problems digoussed. It warns us that ‘ the 
minorities, both ethnic and alien, are in the 
region to stay, whether the national majorities 
like ıt or not’. Of the ethnic minoritzes the 
authors write: ‘In almost every case they are 
less concerned for their political rights than 
for the preservation of their cultural integrity '. 
Of the Chinese: ‘ Their numbers 1n the area 
have grown, even without fresh immigration ; 
their economic importance hasinoreased despite 
official attempts to control it; their cultural 
unassimilability remains adamant; and their 
political future 1s ommously unpredictable '. 


D. G. E. HALL 
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PROFESSOR J. R. FIRTH 


O call no man happy before he is dead is an obvious and sensible precaution, 
but there is possibly less to be said for the academic reluctance to honour 
an eminent colleague until he has well passed the span of life allotted to us 
by the Psalmist, so that presented essays, Festschriften, dedicated issues, call 
them what one will, carry with them all too often the suggestion of mortality. 
Throughout the volume runs the gently melancholy refrain of Frater, ave atque 
vale, the sorrowful sound of a farewell to one from whom no more can be expected. 
Why, then, this breach with tradition by the dedication of an issue of the 
Bulletin to Professor Firth ? For, though he has ceased to hold the Chair of 
General Linguistics, his retirement was one enforced by a University regulation 
which places the age limit well below the allotted three score and ten and takes 
no account either of the lengthening span of life or of an individual scholar’s 
undiminished vigour. There are, indeed, many reasons why he might be 
honoured. There are his great contributions to learning as the imaginative and 
bold creator of a school of linguistics which, under his inspiration, has become 
internationally famous. There are his achievements as a remarkable and forceful 
Head of the Department of Phonetics and Linguistics and the notable part 
he has played in the development of other Departments, in particular that of 
South East Asia and the Islands, and, for the School generally, in the formula- 
tion of academic policy and the setting of academic standards. There are the 
outstanding services he rendered to the country in devising and successfully 
carrying through for the Intelligence branches of the Armed Forces a system 
of language training based upon his own theories of linguistic analysis. There 
is the unique place in our society, which his zest, his Yorkshire forthrightness, 
and. his perspicacity have given him. These are all excellent reasons why the 
School should show its gratitude to Professor Firth but none of them is the 
primary reason for this dedication, the real purpose of which is to commemorate 
his ten years of office as first Chairman of the Publications Committee. 
The history of that Committee is one of the main threads in the pattern 
of the great post-war expansion of the School. It was essential that plans for 
the growth of the academic staff should also provide for the augmentation of 
the facilities for publication to cope with the consequent increase in the output 
of scholarly work. With this in mind, the Governing Body decided, as far 
back as 1942, to allocate from its modest resources £500 per annum to build 
up & publications fund against the time when research, then so gravely curtailed, 
could be resumed and on a greater scale than ever before. In those dark days 
of the war, long before the appointment of Lord Scarbrough's Commission in 
1944 gave the first glimpse of a better future for oriental and African studies in 
Britain, this was a significant act of faith. The Commission’s report was 
presented to the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs in 1946, and though the 
Government’s decision to implement its main recommendations was not made 
known until the following year, the future was already bright with hope that 
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the faith which had for so long rested on so insecure a basis was at last to be 
justified and that a new era was about to open. By then, the publications fund 
had reached the respectable total of more than £2,500 and the time was 
considered ripe for the formal constitution of a Publications Committee. 

There was no store of experience on which the Committee could draw and 
the problems confronting it were many and varied. Its tasks may be summarized 
under three main heads: to secure the publication in the most suitable form 
of the results of research by the staff; to maintain academic standards; to 
use the funds granted by the Governing Body with due economy. None 
of these objectives is easy to attain and, on occasion, they have proved difficult 
to reconcile. Solaitur ambulando has had to be the watchword and the Com- 
mittee under the leadership of its Chairman has shown great willingness to 
learn from experience, to adapt its methods to meet new situations, to experi- 
ment and to improve. The first task was to establish administrative procedures 
and effective financial controls. A system of independent scrutiny of all works 
submitted for subvention was instituted so that the maintenance of standards 
could be combined with scrupulous fairness to authors. The intricacies and 
pitfalls of the publishing trade had gradually to be charted and relations with the 
leading publishing houses set on a proper footing. A working knowledge of the law 
relating to publication and particularly of the law of copyright had to be acquired. 
Standards of typography, style, and production had to be laid down and applied 
to the many and diverse publications issued under the auspices of the Committee, 

The Chairman of a committee such as this has inevitably been called upon 
to assume many of the functions of the managing director of a business enterprise 
and to bear heavy responsibilities and a considerable burden of work and 
decision in the intervals between meetings : for though the main lines of policy 
could be laid down and the important, questions of principle settled by the 
Committee itself, the day to day conduct of business could not wait on meetings 
held only twice a term. The choice of Chairman was therefore of exceptional 
importance. He must be a man of the stature and integrity to command the 
confidence of his colleagues and of the whole School. He must be able to lead 
his committee without usurping its functions and prerogatives. His approach 
to academic issues must be scholarly, his contacts must be wide to enable him 
to make tho best use of the expert advice and help available within and without 
the School, he must have the business acumen necessary for negotiations with 
publishers and printers and for the conduct of financial business. He must be 
interested in the aesthetic aspects of book production, to ensure that the style 
and format of works issued under its auspices would bring credit to the School. 
He must have the determination to give absolute priority to the maintenance 
of academic standards, no matter how aggrieved any individual author might 
feel himself to be. He must have the realism of mind which recognizes mistakes 
and the humility which is ready to learn from them. 

To the discharge of the duties of chairmanship Professor Firth has brought 
all these qualities, together with an enthusiasm and a disinterested zeal for 
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the work, which have enabled him to sustain the heavy burdens of the office 
for so long & period. Yet, when all this has been said, his most important 
contribution remains to be mentioned. Since before the war, he has been 
intimately concerned with the formulation of academic policy and his views 
have been among the most influential during the planning of the post-war 
expansion and the subsequent transformation of plans into accomplishments. 
It is characteristic of him that he has seen the development of the School's 
activities as & unified, ordered, and coherent process; that, though an eager 
and resolute champion of the special interests of his own subject, he has always 
endeavoured to relate the parts to the whole, the individual features to the 
complete conception and design. In a School such as this, undue depart- 
mentalism and a too narrow specialization are, inevitably, constant and 
insidious temptations. Against them he has steadfastly set his face and nowhere 
has this been more apparent than in his conduct of the affairs of the Publications 
Committee ; for he has always looked upon a sound but liberal and imaginative 
publication policy as an indispensable factor in the development of the School 
into one of the world’s outstanding centres of oriental and African studies. 
This attitude of mind has been of incalculable value and has established a 
tradition of great significance for the future. 

The measure of his success as Chairman is to be found in the record of the 
Committee's achievements. This is not the occasion for a detailed review 
of its activities, but a few facts may appropriately be mentioned. At the time of 
writing, 89 individual works have been considered by the Committee, ranging 
in size from Inaugural Lectures to a volume of 800 pages, and containing 
the fruits of research of astonishing diversity, from the history of eighth century. 
China to the modern languages of West Africa, from Indian constitutional law 
to Tantric Buddhism, from the use of the diacritical] point in Syriac to the 
calligraphy of the Devanagari script. Fifty-six works have so far been approved. 
for publication. Three series have been inaugurated and are all published for 
the School by the Oxford University Press. The London Oriental Series, the 
most important of the projects initiated by the Committee, consists of mono- 
graphs embodying the results of original research, and editions of texts. Of 
the volumes selected for inclusion in this series, four have already been published 
and two are in the press, while others are under consideration. A parallel 
series of London Oriental Bibliographies has recently been inaugurated. The 
first volume is in the press and others are in preparation. A series of Annotated 
African Texts contains material in various languages, written by Africans and 
edited and annotated for use as teaching manuals by the lecturers in the 
languages concerned. This series constitutes an attempt to fill the gap due to 
the lack of printed vernacular literature in African languages. Four volumes 
have been published. 

In the course of the years other duties have been laid upon the Committee. 
It now arranges the publication of successive series of Jordan Lectures in 
Comparative Religion and, by the end of 1956, the first four series will have 
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been published for the School by the Athlone Press. In 1950 the great Burmese- 
English Dictionary project was transferred from the University of Rangoon 
to the School and financial and administrative control was vested in the Com- 
mittee. Part rr, the first to be issued since the transfer, was published by 
the School in March 1956, and Part rv is expected to go to press in the near 
future. Last, but not least, there is the Bulletin itself, universally recognized 
as one of the world’s outstanding periodicals devoted to oriental and African 
studies. Since 1949 administrative and financial control has been vested 
in the Publications Committee, several members of which also serve on the 
Editorial Board. In view of the ever increasing pressure on space, the Com- 
mittee decided to end the old system of publication at irregular intervals 
and, from 1952 onwards, arranged for the annual production of one complete 
volume of approximately 600 pages, disposed in three parts published at fixed 
times ; and even this is beginning to prove inadequate to meet the need. The 
Committee can take pride in the fact that, in the ten years of its existence, 
every member of the staff has known that, provided his work, however 
specialized its nature and whether it was in article or in book form, was of the 
requisite quality, opportunities for its publication would be available. The 
contrast with the pre-war situation is remarkable and the existence of these 
facilities has in itself given a powerful stimulus to research. 

This is a record of substantial achievement and the Chairman has throughout 
been a great originating and driving force, occupying a central and formative 
position. To complete his tenure of office, one thing only was lacking—that 
a work by Professor Firth himself should be published under the auspices 
of the Committee. The time and energy he has so generously devoted to the 
creation of opportunities for other, younger scholars have sadly curtailed his 
own opportunities for writing. It was, therefore, with peculiar satisfaction 
and pleasure that the Committee received, during his last year as Chairman, 
an application for a subvention to publish in volume form a selection of his 
papers, under the title Papers in linguistics, 1934-1951. It is fitting that 
the last work to be approved for publication under the auspices of the School 
during his period of office should have his name as author on its title page. 

So end ten memorable years. Starting from nothing, the Committee under 
his distinguished guidance has built up an organization and a code of procedure 
which have stood the test of experience and proved well adapted to meet the 
demands made on them. That these demands will continue to grow cannot be 
doubted, but the foundations he and his colleagues have laid are strong enough 
to bear the weight which will be imposed upon them. The dedication to him 
of this issue of the Bulletin bears witness to the creative vigour, the penetrating 
insight, and the unwearied enthusiasm which he has brought to this work 
and which will win him the respect of future generations of scholars as they 
have earned him the gratitude and esteem of those whose good fortune it has 
been to know him as a colleague, a counsellor, and a friend. 


R. L. TURNER 
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[Titles of publications now in the press are in some cases provisional. 
Works which have been approved for publication but are not yet in the 
press are not included.] 

SERIES 
London Ortental Series 

1. W. 8. ALLEN : Phonetics in ancient India. x, 96 pp. London: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, 1953. 

2. J. B. Szaar: The diacritical point and the accents in Syriac. xii, 179 pp. 
London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, 1953. 

3. Mary Bovog: The Manichaean hymn-cycles in Parthian. ix, 199 pp., 
4 plates. London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, 
1954. 

4. E. G. PuLLEYBLANK: The background of the rebellion of An Lu-shan. 
x, 264 pp, 2 maps. London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford 
University Press, 1955. 

K. A. BALLHATOHET : Social policy and social change in western India, 
1817-1830. London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University 
Press. [In the press.] 

D. L. SNELLGROVE : The Hevajra Tantra. London : Geoffrey Cumberlege, 
Oxford University Press. [In the press.] 


Annotated African Texts 
I. BENNETT E. MALEKEBU : Unkhoswe waaNyanja. Edited by Guy Atkins. 
124 pp. Cape Town, London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford 
University Press, 1952. 
IL LESTER L. NkowBA: Ukawamba. Edited by Guy Atkins. 134 pp. Cape 
Town, London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, 
1953. 
Hf. Jons Touro Org Mraavzr: Inkutt pukunot oo LMaasat. Edited by 
A. N. Tucker. xi, 74 pp. London, Cape Town: Geoffrey Cum- 
berlege, Oxford University Press, 1954. 
IV. Mvvsx Haar: Ismaa‘on GALAAL: Hikmad Soomaali. Edited with gram- 
matical introduction and notes by B. W. Andrzejewski. xi, 150 pp. 
London, Cape Town: Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University 
Press, 1956. 
London Oriental Bibliographies 
1. H. R. Kumnepercer: Bibliography of Oceanic linguistics. London : 
Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press. [In the press.] 
Jordan Lectures in Comparative Religion 
I. Lovis Renou: Religions of anotent India. ix, 139 pp. London: Uni- 
versity of London, The Athlone Press, 1953. 
IL. Davi» Dause: The New Testament and Rabbinic Judatsm. xvii, 
460 pp. London: University of London, The Athlone Press, 
1956. 
HI. Pact Lévy: Buddhtsm—a mystery religion? London: University of 
London, The Athlone Press. [In the press.] 
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IV. H. H. Rowngv: Prophecy and religion in ancient China and Israel. 
[vi], 154 pp. London: University of London, The Athlone Press, 1956. 


INAUGURAL LECTURES 

J. N. D. ANDERSON : The relevance of Oriental and African legal studies. 24 pp. 
[London]: School of Oriental and African Studies, 1954. 

W. G. Beastey: The basis of Japanese foreign policy in the nineteenth century. 
27 pp. London: School of Oriental and African Studies, 1955. 

O. J. GADD : Teachers and students in the oldest schools. 45 pp. London : School 
of Oriental and African Studies, 1956. 

A. GLEDHILL: Whither Indian law? 23 pp. London: School of Oriental 
and African Studies, 1956. 

S. H. Hansrorp: The study of Chinese antiquities. London : School of Oriental 
and African Studies. [In the press.] 

Ann K. S. LAMBTON : Islamic soctety in Persia. 32 pp. London: School of 
Oriental and African Studies, 1954. 

R. B. Sergeant: The Satyeds of Hadramawt. London: School of Oriental 
and African Studies. [In the press.] 


OTHER Works 

F. G. Banery : A changing village in highland Orissa. Manchester : University 
Press. [In the press.] 

A. L. BasHaM: History and doctrines of the Ajivikas: a vanished Indian 
religion. xxxii, 304 pp., 8 plates, 2 maps. London: Luzac, 1951. 

W. G. Bzasnev: Great Britain and the opening of Japan, 1834-1858. xix, 
227 pp., 2 maps. London: Luzao, 1951. 

W. G. BEASLEY (tr. and ed.): Select documents on Japanese foreign policy, 
1853-1868. xii, 359 pp. London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1955. 

J. BEREY: Lhe pronunciation of Ewe. 28 pp. Cambridge: Heffer, [1951]. 

J. BERRY : The pronunciation of Ga. 24 pp. Cambridge: Heffer, [1951]. 

Jonn Brouca (ed. and tr.): Selections from classical Sanskrit literature, with 
English translation and notes. vii, 157 pp. London: Luzac, 1951. 

C. C. Brown: Malay sayings. xvi, 274 pp. London: Routledge and Kegan 
Paul, 1951. 

C. C. BROWN : Studies in Country Malay. London: Luzac. [In the press.] 

D. Cowan: Introduction to modern literary Arabic. Cambridge: University 
Press. [In the press.] 

C. W. Dunn, Hua Px, and H. F. Szangzx (ed.) : A Burmese-English dictionary. 
Part ni. vi, 121-200 pp. London: School of Oriental and African 
Studies, 1955. 

J. R. ERTH : Papers in linguistics, 1934-1951. London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 
Oxford University Press. [In the press.] 

AZAN GLEDHILL: Fundamental rights in India. xvi, 134 pp. London: Stevens 
& Sons, 1955. 

ALFRED GUILLAUME (tr.): The life of Muhammad: a translation of [Ibn] 
Ishégs Strat rasul Allah, with introduction and notes. xlvii, 815 pp. 
London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, 1955. 

MALCOLM GUTHRIE : Bantu word division: a new study of an old problem. 
(International African Institute. Memorandum xxm.) 32 pp. London: 
Oxford University Press, 1948. 
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held in July 1953 at the School of Oriental & African Studies. 99 pp., 
3 maps. [London]: School of Oriental and African Studies, 1955. 

L. W. HOLLINGSWORTH : Zanzibar under the Foreign Office, 1890-1913. viii, 
232 pp., 3 maps. London: Macmillan, 1953. 

H. M. LawnERT: Introduction to the Devanagari script for students of Sanskrit 
and Hindi. x, 87 pp. London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University 
Press, 1953. 

H. M. LawaERT: Introduction to the Devanagari script for students of Sanskrit, 
Hinds, Marathi, Gujarati and Bengals. xiii, 231 pp. London: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, 1953. 

ANN K. S. LAMBTON : Persian grammar. xxiv, 275 pp. Cambridge : University 
Press, 1953. 

ANN K. 8. LAMBTON : Persian vocabulary. xii, 394 pp. Cambridge: University 
Press, 1954. ' 

BERNARD Lewis: A handbook of diplomatio and political Arabic. [vi], 73 pp. 
London: Luzac, 1947. 

[BERNARD Lewis (ed.)]: The fall of Constantinople: a symposium held at the 
School of Ortental and African Studtes, 29 May 1953. 44 pp. London: 
School of Oriental and African Studies, 1955. 

V. MINORSKY : Studies in Caucasian history. rv. Sharvan and Darband. 
Cambridge: Heffer. [In the press.] 

T. F. Mrrogug,LL: Writing Arabic: a practical introduction to Ruq'ah script. 
[v], 163 pp. London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, 
1953. 

HA Pz (tr): Konmara pya zat (an example of popular Burmese drama $n 
the xix century) by U Pok Ni. Vol. 1. Introduction and translation. viii, 
162 pp. London: Luzao, 1952. 

Hua Pm (tr): Konmara pya zat.... Vol. rr. Commentary. London: Luzac. 
{In the press.] 

R. H. Rosms : Ancient and mediaeval grammatical theory in Europe, with par- 
tscular reference to modern linguistic doctrine. vii, 104 pp. London: Q. Bell 
and Sons, 1951. 

N. C. Scorr: A dictionary of Sea Dayak. xi, 218 pp. London: School of 
Oriental and African Studies, 1956. 

R. B. SERJEANT (ed.): South Arabian poetry. 1. Prose and poetry from 
Hadramawt. xiv, 87, 184 pp. London: Taylor's Foreign Press, 1951. 

J. A. STEWART : Manual of colloquial Burmese. [Part 1.] xii, 122 pp. London: 
Luzac, 1955. 

Ina OC. WARD : An introduction to the Yoruba language. viii, 255 pp. Cambridge: 
Heffer, 1952. 

K. P. K. WurrakgR : 1200 Chinese basic characters : an adaptation for students 
of Cantonese of W. Stmon’s National Language version. xli, 316 pp. 
London: Lund Humphries, 1953. 

K. P. K. WHITAKER : Cantonese sentence serves: an adaptation for students of 
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BAJALANI 
By D. N. MacKenzie 


Bo the River Tigris at Mosul and the first Kurdish villages some 

20 miles to the east there is a strip of territory, extending approxi- 
mately 40 miles from north to south, inhabited by a variety of peoples professing 
many religions. The least known of these are three extreme Muslim sects. 
The first to study them was Father Anastase Marie, in an article + concerning 
the Sabak, the Sarli, and the Bajoran. These Bajorün, ‘Kurds . . . calling 
themselves Allahi’, he places in the villages of ‘Umarkan, Topraq-ziyara, 
Tell Ya‘qib, and Ba&pita. He names ‘Ali-ra’, Yangija, Xazna, and Tallüra 
as Sabak villages but is clearly wrong in ascribing them to the Sinfar district. 
They are, in fact, due east of Mosul, in the same ndhtya of Hamdaniya 
(= Bartallà) as Topraq-ziy&ra and the other Bajorün villages. 

More than a century ago Claudius James Rich? found Bajilan ‘ Kurds’ 
in three villages some dozen miles to the north, namely Kanimaran, Imüm 
Fadla, and Ba'wiza. Oskar Mann,? who visited the area at the beginning 
of this century, listed 11 villages, ranging from Fadila (Fadliya) in the north 
to Arpaji and Gdgjali in the south, and including Tillara and Ba‘wiza, peopled 
by Bájalünis. Mann immediately recognized these people as being related 
to the Bajalanis of the Qasr-i-Birin-Zuh&b area. A recent book on the Sabaks, 
by Ahmad Hamid al-Sarraf4, has the appearance of being more thorough, 
yet it gives, for example, Toprag-ziyàda (sic), BaSbi0a (sic) and Ba‘wiza 
as purely Sabak villages. This contradiction of Father Anastase and Oskar 
Mann may be the result of changing times. I have seen a village but recently 
occupied by Sabaks far to the east of the Jabal Maqliib in a Kurdish area. 
Sarraf considers the language of the Sabaks to be a mixture of Kurdish, 
Persian, Arabic, and Turkish, as did Father Anastase before him. Of their 
neighbours the Bājuān he says that they are Sunnis showing an excessive love 
for the Imam ‘Ali, and that their language is very near to Sabaki but differs 
slightly. 

A modern Iraqi administrative map, which bears the legend Sabak over 
all the villages mentioned above and Sürli further south on the banks of the 
Great Zab, has only a very small area marked Bájwün in the region of 
Kanim&ràn. To-day the people of this area are known generally to their 
neighbours as Sabak. 528 makaró (v. 169 below) is a widely known shibboleth. 
Many Sabaks are itinerant pedlars throughout the north of Iraq, if not farther 
afield, as are their cousins the Hajijis of the Hawraman (Avroman) further 
south. The sectarian differences between the Sabaks, the Sarlis, and the 


1 * Taflohatu I-aóhàn fi ta'rifi Jali fati adyain ’, AL-Machriq, v, Beirut, 1899. 

? Narrative of a residence in Koordistan, London, 1836, u, 83, 105. 

3 Mundarten der Gürán . . . Bédschalani, bearbeitet von K. Hadank, Berlin, 1030, 41. 

4 Ad-Babak, mın firagi l-yulāt fi LIrüq (‘ An extremist sect in Iraq’), Baghdad, 1954. I thank 
Professor V. Minorsky for this reference. 
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Bajalanis would seem to be as problematical as the question of their real 
distribution. The limited evidence available, however, seems to show that they 
have closely related Iranian dialects and probably the same, Iranian, ethnic 
origin. 

In the summer of 1955, thanks to the exceptional hospitality of Mr. T. H. 
Gillson, H.B.M. Vicé-Consul in Mosul, I was able to take full advantage of a 
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number of hours forced stay in that city, first by visiting the village of Arpati 
and later of interviewing two or three villagers in privacy. The opinions of the 
villagers are worth recording. They claimed to be Arabs, belonging to the tribe 
of Tayy, their nearest neighbours across the Tigris. All Sabaks wear completely 
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Arab dress, quite distinct from any Kurdish costume. They called themselves, 
however, Bajlàn ‘ of Baflinistin’, or Béftodn ‘which the Arabs change into 
Bajwan’. Moreover, they claimed to be Sunnis, admitting that there was a 
handful of Shi‘is in the village. 

My main informant was one Qasim Raid, a cheerful and willing young man 
who volunteered his services and was reluctant to accept payment, despite 
the journeys he made. His comments on the Sárli are the only other mention 
I can make of them. Their language he called a ‘ more difficult form of Sabaki’, 
meaning thereby his own tongue. His facial expression betrayed his own 
orthodoxy when he described them as ‘ Shi‘is with an inclination towards the 
Dasinis ’, i.e. the Yazidis. (This well-known name, Dasini in his pronunciation, 
he derived from Tahsin Beg, the present temporal head of the Yazidis.) The 
laslatu l-kafía, mentioned by Father Anastase, he said ‘followed Muharram ° 
and kafš he explained by an incomprehensible reference to the hair, being torn 
in grief. 

The main purpose of this article is to publish the following linguistic notes, 
collected in a matter of some five hours. Scanty and incomplete as they are 
they will serve to augment Mann’s even barer notes on Bajalani from Xorsabad.t 
After Hadank's exhaustive treatment of Mann's material further annotation is 
almost superfluous. This is an opportunity, however, to draw attention to one 
shortcoming in Mann’s otherwise accurate notation, viz. the fact that nowhere 
in his texts, Kurdish or otherwise, is a distinction made between tapped r 
and rolled 7, beyond occasional writings of rv for the latter. 


* * * 


Nouns 

An Oblique case of nouns and pronouns alike is formed by the suffix 7 (-y). 

(1) 960525 pazi kûrd mörnö, a butcher slaughters sheep 

A plural ending -gal is found. 7 tištgala, these things. 

Following eardinal numbers and certain numerative adjectives nouns take 
a suffix -a. 

duwa / fira zalama, two / many men 

PRONOUNS. PERSONAL 

Sg. 1. amin, -m (2) 7 tsdtgala gist hin aminyan, these things are all 


mine 
2. att, -t . . . hin atügan, . . . yours 
[s doc . . . hin awyan / elyan, . . . his 
Pl. 1. *ēma, -mā(n)  ... hin ēmayan,. . . ours 
2.  &Éma, -ta(n) . . . hin éfmayan, . . . yours 
3.  edün, -áa(n) . . . hin elünyan, . . . theirs 
‘self’ hë (3) amin màri$ Sinî hem, 1'11 bring him with me 


1 op. oit., 408-24. 
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DEMONSTRATIVE 
‘this’ tna (4) ina ketaban, this is a book 
‘that’ üna (5) dna cian? what is that ? 


Note. (6) hawnas! that’s it! 
‘these’ *ingala (7) 1nagla [stc] Surttané, they are police 
DEMONSTRATIVE ADJECTIVES 
Following the demonstrative adjectives 7 ‘this’, @ ‘that’ nouns take a 
determinative suffix -a. 
(8) 5 qalama hin aminyan, this pen is mine 
(9) û zalama baboman, that man is my father 
There appears to be an equivalent feminine suffix -é, used both with demon- 
strative adjectives and possessive suffixes, in 
(10) 7 50808 kināčēman, this girl is my daughter 
*-aya (cf. 61 below) seems to result in -ë also in 
(11) * kuré kurdman, this boy is my son 
(12) + yané hin babdman, this house is my father’s 
When the determinative suffix and the oblique case ending come together 


one or the other is often elided. 
(13) 7 zalamay Gini hat bara bring this man with you 
3 kuřay ... . . . this boy... 
T kindle... . . . this girl... 
VERBS 


The personal endings of the present tenses are 
Transitive and Intransitive Sg. 1. -* (-y) Pl. 1. -mē 
Present 2. -3 (-y) 2. -€ 
3. -ó 3. -ün 

The pronominal suffixes employed with the past tenses of Transitive verbs 
have, with the exception of the 3.8g., taken on the character of personal endings 
and appear in the past tenses of Intransitive verbs also. In the latter case, 
however, a suffix -3 (-y) is also present, giving 


Intransitive Past Sg. 1. -tm (-ym) Pl. 1. -màn 
2. -it 2. atan 
3. — 3. -iän 


A y-Passive is formed from the present stem of the Transitive verb. The 
Passive present stem contains a further -n suffix, giving -tny- (cf. 202, etc. 
below). In the past tense Passive verbs, and ‘come’ as a Passive auxiliary, 
have the Intransitive suffix - in conjunction with part Past, part Present 
personal endings, thus: 


Passive Past Sg. 1. -im Pl. 1. -mē 
2. 1 2, 3 
EE 3. -(y)é 


Compare the 3.Pl. -é with the 3.Pl. copula (47 below). 
The periphrastio Passive with ' come' as auxiliary must be compared with 
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the similar construction in the neighbouring Northern Kurdish dialects, e.g. 
hatin a kuštin ‘ be killed ’ (cf. 214-15 below). 

With the affix 6 in dkardim (179) compare Kurdish, Northern va kirin, 
Central kirdenawa ‘open’. With some verbs, tuo (155), kato, and adjectives, 
sawz0 (59, etc.), its function is unclear. 


* * * 


For want of infinitives the following paradigms are arranged, according to 
class, in alphabetical order of the Modern Persian equivalents. 


I shall fall 
you too will fall 
it will fall 


fall! 
I fell 


it has fallen 


yes, PI come with you 

won't you come with 
me to-morrow 4 

he 18 coming with us 

I am very sleepy 


are you coming ? yes 
let them come to- 
morrow 


come with me ! 
come with us ! 


I ate (lunch) and came 
(back) 

yesterday I came to 
you 

which way did you 
come ? 


(Pers. ùداتفا(‎ “ fall’ 


(14) atü & magni 
(15) mugé bugnó 


(Pers. (أمدن‎ ‘come’ 


(16) bale, may &mit 
(17) sara nimay činim ? 
(18) ed mago činīmā 
(19) fira hórmvm 6 


(20) ema mayé? arë 
(21) sara bela bayan 


(22) bo dinim 
(23) bog &inima 


(24) nànim ward ü amaym 


(25) uzéra éalatàn dmaym 


(26) & Kamin Ta Gmayt ? 


INTRANSITIVE 


Present. 


Present. 
Sg. 1. may 
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he came from town 
(Mosul) 
he was killed 


we came from Arpati 

where did you come 
from ? 

welcome | 

they came from Mosul 


Iam here now 

where are you ? 

who are you ? 

where is he ؟‎ 

who is he ? 

his place (home) is in 
Akra 

what is the time ? 

what is the name of 
this town ? 

Iam hungry 

he is my companion 

how green it is! 

we are here 

ibis us 

you are here 

who are they sitting 
there ? 

they are police 


aren't you hungry ? 

I am not thirsty 

aren't you hungry ? 

this thing is not in its 
proper place 


in 2 or 3 days I'll be a 
sergeant 

no, you won't be 

it will become green. 

the crop will become 
green 


BAJALANI 
(27) Zê či šār ama 
(28) ed ama na kusta 
(29) & àrpa& Gmayman 
(30) &kála Gmaytan ? 


(31) bi zër ámàytàn 
(32) či Sar amaysan 


(Pers. O54) ‘be, become’ 


(33) amin īstā Gindant 
(34) &tkalümi ? 

(35) atu kena? 

(36) &kalàn ? 

(37) éd ken? 
(38) yangas či akran 


(89) dinya či mhalan ? 


(40) 787:8 čēšan, 1 balada ? 


(41) hawrüman 

(42) hamraman 

(43) 61006 sawzan 

(44) &ndànmé 

(45) hémaninmé 

(46) &ndàne 

(4T) ešangala kene čindā 
nistane ? 

(T) inagla 7 


(52) duwa sa royale mabx 


“arif 
(53) na’, atü nsmaws [sic] 
(54) mugó sawz bib 
(55) vayla sawz mabö 


. ama 


Pl.1. - 
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(56) uzera amin či äkra bim yesterday I was in Akra 


yesterday you were 
with us 

we were busy 

the crop was green 


it has not yet become 
green 

this garden has turned 
green 


are you afraid ? 


now I shall get up and 
go home 


get up! 
get up and let us go 
home 


T got up and went home 


yesterday he got up 
and went 


now I shall sleep 
are you going to sleep ? 
he sleeps a lot 


(BT) uzéra ati Calama bit 


(58) karma habi 
(59) zayla sawed bi 


(60) hama sawz6 nabian 


(61) 3 hadigaya sawzó bian 


(Pers. (ترسيدن‎ ‘fear’ 


(Pers. (برخاسكن‎ * get up, rise’ 


(62) īstā murzt mali yana 


(63) urzé tà bilmé yana 

(64) amin urzàym lwaym 
yana 

(65) uzéra urzà hoà 

(Pers. (خفتن‎ ‘sleep’ 

(66) Teta mugö 7 


(67) ëd fra 76 


(68) ëma nimatawmé bosmé we cannot sleep 
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Imperative. 
Sg. 2. ba 
Past. 
Sg. 1. bim 


Present. 
Sg. 2. matarsi 


Present. 
Sg. 1. murzi 


2. murzi 
3. murzó 
Imperative. 
Sg. 2. urza 
Pl. 2. urzé 


Past. 
Sg. 1. urzdym 


2. urzayt 
3. urzà 


Bg. 1. most 
2. most 
3. mosó 
l. mésmé 
2. 8 
9. mosan 
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I slept 
did you sleep well ? 


did you sleep well ? 


where is that woman 
sleeping ? 


Iam going to Mosul 
I shall go to Mosul 
where 826 you going ؟‎ 
where is he going ? 
to-morrow early we 
shall go to Mosul 
let us go onto this hill 
where are you going ? 
where are they going ? 


I went 

where did you go 
yesterday ? 

he went 


I shall go out 


I went out 
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(69) was hutit ? 


(70) was hutita ? 


(T1) € žana &skala, hutan ? 


(Pers. jîر)‎ ‘go’ 


(72) amin malt iar 
(73) mugo bili iar 
(14) kála mali? 

(75) ina kata malo? 
(76) sárz: malmé kar 
(TT) bilmé sar 5 tapë 


(78) esma kata male? 
(79) ean kata malan ? 


(80) amin lwáym 
(81) uzéra kala lwayt ? 


(82) & hoa 


(Pers. رفن‎ Ùs u) ° go out’ 


(83) mugó bark 


Imperative. 
Sg. 2. bósa 
PL 2. böse 
Past. 
Sg. 1. hutim 
2. hutit 
3. hut 
Pl. 1. hutimàn 
2. hutan 
3. hutisan 
Perfect 
Sg. 3. hutan 
Present. i 
Sg. 1. mah 
2. mah 
3. malo 
Pl. 1. malmé 
2. male 
3. malan 
Imperative. 
Sg. 2. bila 
Pl. 2. bile 
Past. 
Sg. 1. lwaym 
2. lwàayt 
8. lwa 
Pl. 1. lwáyman 
2. loaytan 
3. lwaysan 
Present. 
Sg. 1. mabar&t 
Past. 


barsaym 


I shall come back 


1 came back 


Ishallnotstay 

how many more days 
will you stay here ? 

he will stay 


I stayed a week in 
Mosul 

where did you stay ? 

this man stayed in 
Iraq one year 

he was left behind 

he was left naked 


I shall throw him 
(down) 

can you throw it ? 

& butcher slaughters 
sheep 


I slaughtered a sheep 
I threw this stone 
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(Pers. (بركشتن‎ ‘return ’ 


(Pers. OU) ' stay’ 


(84) nemamant 

(85) čand 71/068 inda 
mamani ? 

(86) ed mugó bumand 


(87) amin haft Toya či &ür 


mandim 
(88) &kala mandit ? 


(89) 3 adama sale či ‘urag 


mando 
(90) čadmā mando 
(91) Ft mandó 


(Pers. gaii) ‘ throw ’ 


(92) mugó warntš 


(83) matdwi warnis ? 


(1) gasab pazi kard 76 


(94) mayim kard warna 
(98) 7 kamaram warna 


(Pers. (آوردن‎ ‘ bring’ 


(3) amin maris Sint hem I shall bring him with 


me 


bring that ! 


(96) inay bara 


(13) 2 zalamay Gini het bara bring this man with 


you ! 
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Present. 
Sg. 1. urge 
Past. 
Sg. 1. urgélay (sw) 


Present. 
Sg. 1. mamanî 
2. mamani 


3. mamàno 
Imperative. 
Sg. 2. bimana 
Past. 
Sg. 1. mandim 


2. mandi 
3. mand 


2. morn 


Sg. 1. warna -m 


Present. 
Sg. 1. mart 


2. marr. 

3. màro 
Imperative. 

Sg. 2. bara 
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I brought Qasim with 
me 
what have you 


brought ? 


1:11 take it 
I'll not take it 


I took it home 


I shall cut this paper 

mind you don't cut 
your hand 

scissors cut paper 


I cut my finger 


T cannot read 

why can’t you ? 
can you read ? 

he can speak Sabaki 


last year I could not, 
this year I can 


I want to know 

do you not want to 
know ? 

he wants to know 
Sabaki 
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(97) amin qasim čini hem 


äwurd 
(98) čēšt Gwurd ? 


(Pers. (بردن‎ ‘ take’ 


(99) mugo bartš 
(100) nimabarié 


(101) bardim yana 


(Pers. OL y) ‘ cut’ 


(102) mugó * qaqata bibrs 
(103) magayad ba dast het 


nalis 
(104) gad qüqat 6 


(105) Elskim birim 
(Pers. (توانستن‎ ‘be able’ 
(106) nimaiàws buwäni 


(107) aja nimataws 
(108) مقلم‎ buwani ? 


(109) matawé bi šabakî qisa 


karo 


(110) pār amin natawim, 
ésal matawi 


(Pers. (خواستن‎ ‘want’ 


(111) mugom bizanî 
(112) n$magot bizanî ? 


(113) mugós bizano bs zwānī 


šabakī 


(114) amin nagyüm 7 kara bo I did not want this to 


happen 
he wanted to do this 


amin NAJEM . . . 
(115) ad gyaš î kara karo 


Sg. 1. wurd -m 


3. matawo 


I shall read this paper 


can you read ? 


he is reading a book 
T read it 


I won’t drink tea 

what are you eating ؟‎ 

why don’t you eat ? 

if you don’t eat PH hit 
you 

he is drinking tea 

we drink tea 

what are you eating ? 


don’t eat much ! 
drink the tea ! 


1 ate bread 

T have eaten sufficient 

what did you eat ? 

what did he eat ? 

we have eaten our fill 

have you eaten 
enough ? 


I have no work 

I have only one 

how many children 
have you ؟‎ 

how many books have 
you ? 

what is your job ? 

what is his job ? 
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(Pers. (خواندن‎ ‘read’ 


Present. 
Sg. 1. muwanit (116) amin ? qäqata 7 
1 buwantš 
2. muwäni (117) atü matawt buwani ? 
3. muwand (118) & kitab muwanö 
Past. 
Sg. 1. wand -m )119( 
(Pers. O3) >) ‘ eat, drink ’ 
Present. 
Sg. 1. mort (120) amin day mmõrīi 
2. mori (121) atu čēš mōrī 
(122) aja nimort? — 
(123) agar nori mapékit 
3. móró (124) 2 day moro 
Pl. 1. mórmé (125) êma tay mormé 
2. móré (126) &ma šeš morê ? 
3. moran 
Imperative. 
Sg. 2. bora (127) firā nora 
Pl. 2. bore (128) day boré 
Past. 
Sg. 1. ward -m (129) nämm ward 
(130) serem ward 
2. würd -t (181) dtt ward ? 
3. ward -5 (132) čēšiš 7 
Pl. 1. ward -man (133) serma ward 
2. ward -tàn (134) serta ward ? 
(Pers. (513) ‘have’ 
Present. 
Sg. 1. dart (135) Aid kar nadārī 
(136) amin hà skke dart 
3. dart (137) éand àwéla darî ? 
(138) ati danda kitaba dari ? 
(189) či kara dàri? 
3. daro (140) & kara dara? 
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I shall lift it 


he can lift this table 


lift this table ! 


I lifted it 


I don't know how to 
speak it. 


I want to know 


your friend wants to 
know Sabaki 


they know nothing 


I took it this way 


to-morrow 1 shall see 
your house 
you will dream 


I saw a man 

I dreamt 

yesterday I saw your 
village 

what did you dream 
about ? 


BASALANI 
(Pers. jîl p) ‘lift’ 


(141) mugé udàrii 


(142) ed matàwó 7 may 


udaré 


(148) ¥ mea udāra (barz 
kara) 


(144) udārtim 
(Pers. (دانسكن‎ ‘ know’ 
(145) nimazānī baci 


(146) mugóm bizanî 


(147) hamrat mugöš bizano 


bs zwani šabakī 


(148) hié nimazünün 


(149) amin 3 šiklam zani 
(Pers. O-u») ‘ see’ 
(150) sara yanat mati/ 


mugö brett 
(151) hórím mati 


(152) amin zilamim fit 
(153) hórmim tit 
(154) uzéra hóztàn titim 


(155) bi hormó &estt to ? 


Present. 
Sg. 1. mudari 
2. mudàri 
3. mudàro 


Imperative. 
Sg. 2. udàra 


Past. 
Sg. 1. udàrt -m 


Bg. 1. mazanit 


2. mazant 
3. mazānā 


Pl. 1. mazanmé 
2. mazané 
3. mazanan 
Imperative. 
Sg. 2. bizana 
Past. 
Sg. 1. zûnî -m 


Present. 
Sg. 1. matt 


2. mali 
3. mato 
Imperative. 
Bg. 2. bita 
Past. 
Sg. 1. iit -m 


2. tt -t 


I shall hit you 

if you don't eat I shall 
hit you 

hit this boy ! 

I hit him 

he hit me 

they hit me 


we thresh it 


we threshed it 


I'l wash my hands 


I bathed (washed my 
head) 


I have washed 


Iam writing 

I am doing nothing 
what are you doing ? 
what is he doing ? . 
what does this man do ? 


what should we do ? 
what are you doing ? 
what are they doing ? 
ask him ! 

do this job ! 


I wrote a letter 
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(Pers. 095) ‘hit’ 


(156) mugó péekit 
(123) agar nori mapekit 


(157) 7 kurag pêka 


(158) amin pekam 


(159) ed / aw aminiš pékà 


(160) pekaia naram 


(Pers. 055 (كتك‎ ‘ thresh’ 


(161) makoymés 


(162) koyama 
(Pers. (شسان‎ ‘wash’ 


(163) amin mugo dazgalim 


bišōrī 


(164) sara hém šuštim 


(165) šuštanim 
(Pers. (كردن‎ ‘do’ 


(166) yazmiz makarī 

(167) kič nimakari 

(168) šeš makars ? 

(169) &* šeš makaro ? 

(170) 3 zalàma & kara 
makaró ? 

(171) 5858 ? 

(172) 525 makaré ? 

(173) ean &$ makaran ? 


(174) či eda pisyar kara 
(175) 2 kara kara 


(176) gagatsm yazmiz kard 


Present. 
Sg. 1. mapekt 


Imperative. 
Sg. 2. pêka 
Past. 
Sg. 1. pékà -m 
3. pekà -š 
Pl. 3. peka -šān 


Present. 
Pl. 1. makoymé 


Pl 1. koya -màn 


Present. 
Sg. 1. mašōrī 


Sg. 1. éu&t -m 


Sg. 1. makars 


2. makari 
3. makar 


Pl. 1. makarmé 
2. makaré 
3. makaran 
Imperative. 
Sg. 2. kara 


PL 2. karé 
Past. 
Sg. 1. kard -m 
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I have not studied 
(with a mullah, 
teacher) 


I'll undo this knot 


I undid it 


I dare not go 
he dare not go 


I shall kill hım 
I shall kill him 


no, do not kill him 


I killed two men 


I'll tell you something 

what do you say 1 

be will say 

we say it like this 

what do you say ? 

in Akra they say it like 
this 


tell them ! 


1 told him 


BASALANI 
(177) malaim nakardan 


(Pers. (بازكردن‎ ‘ open’ 


(178) $ banda mokari 


(179) ókardóm 


(Pers. كردن‎ ole) ‘dare’ 


(205) nsmayart bx 
(210) ntmayaré bio 


(Pers. jî) ‘ kill’ 


(180) mug édi buksts 
(181) amin înay mukšī 


(182) na’, nakíaá 


(183) amin diwa zalàmam 


kušt 
(Pers. گفتن‎ ( ' say' 


(184) amin mugo ba& banat 


(185) && macs? 


(186) ad macs / mugó bass 


(187) ëma béna 8 
(188) ema šeš mace? 


(189) či ākra bena maîn 


(190) bada banašān 


(191) amin watim bana 


(192) atü cet wat banasán ? what did you tell them? 


(Pers. (نهادن‎ ‘ put’ 


Perfect. 
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Imperative. 
Sg. 2. arna (193) arnaš sar mà put it on the table ! 
Past. 
Sg. 1. arnà -m (194) arnāmiš I put it down 
CAUSATIVE 
(Pers. OUl (بر‎ * cause to rise ’ (cf. 62 above) 
Present. 
Sg. 1. murzni (195) aja nurzmi ? why shouldn't I waken 
you ? 
(196) amin mugö wrznii TI waken him 
2. murzni 
3. murznö (197) & meat murano he is raising that table 
Imperative. 
Sg. 2. urzna (198) nurznam do not waken me ! 
(199) urznaš wake him up ! 
Past. 
Sg. l. urznà -m (200) urznames I woke him up 
2. urznà -t (201) att urznat ? did you wake him up ? 
PASSIVE 
(Pers. OAS (خورده‎ ' be eaten’ (cf. 120 above) 
Present. 
Sg. 1. mõrnī (202) amin nimorini I cannot be eaten 
(203) nimay-n warda I cannot be eaten 
móryó (204) 3 gosta nsmóryó / this meat is uneatable 
ittm mimórinyo 
(Pers. شدن‎ oj) ' be hit’ (cf. 156 above) 
Present. 
Sg. 1. mapékini (205) amin nimayari bili, I dare not go out, I 
mapekint shall be beaten 
Past. ١ 
Sg. 1. pékyaym I was hit 
Pl. 1. pēkyäymē we were hit 
also 
Sg. 1. (206) Gmaym ni péka 1 was hit 
PL. 1. (207) amaymé ni péka we were hit 
(Pers. شدن‎ 425°) ‘ be killed ’ (cf. 180 above) 
Present. 
Sg. 1. maksins (208) nimalt, 7 I'm not going, I shall 
be killed 
2. makšinī (209) nai: bili tara makšinī do not go lest you are 


killed. 
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3. makšinyö (210) nsmayard belö, he dare not go, he will 
maksinyd be killed 
Pl 1. makdinmé 
2. makdinyé 
3. 4 
Past. 
8g. 3. kušyā (211) babam / bawöm kušya my father was killed 
Pl. 3. kusya(e) (212) fira / diwa zalàma many / two men were 
(ê) killed 
(213) 9815 duwa 'asiratay between the two tribes 
jra zalàm kušyā či har ^ many men were 
diwa lae killed on both sides 
also 
Sg. 3. (214) ed ama na kušta he was killed 
PL 3. (215) ešaygala Gmayé na they were killed 
kusta : 
SENTENCES 


it is late 

they had no time 

my son left me 

bring it for me 

it is better 

this thing is best of all 

these scissors are for cutting paper 

Come here so that I can tell you, 

go and tell him, 

(then) come and tell me what he says. 

Our village Arpati comes to 80 
houses. Two or three houses of it 
are Arabs, the rest of it is all 
Sabak. Our tribe is Balin, or 
we say it is Bejwan (also). We are 
all attached to the Tayy (tribe). 
We are Sunnis. 

I shall plough this land. 

I shall go and drive a first furrow for 
the first time. 

After that I shall do the second 
ploughing. 

Now I mark off plots. 

Afterwards I sow seed. 

un has become green, (then) 


To-morrow I shall go out to reap. 


reap with a sickle and iron 
finger-stalls '. 


(216) waxt naramé lwa 

(217) waxt narada loa 

(218) buram éanam luā 

(219) aram bara 

(220) adstaran 

(221) 1 tista ča gištî zàstaran 

(222) 3 ga&ta qaqatbirón 

(223) bo inda dà 558 banat, 

bila bata banal, 
šeš māčö bö bata banam. 

(224) hózmün aGrpatt hata hašta yanê 
mayo. düwa sa yanés 'arab- 
an, qalānīš gist sabakan. 
‘aStraiman bajlanan, ya 
maimé béhünan.  gsktman 
tab3 tayanmé. | ema sin- 
ntanmé. 

(225) mugó T zvmia bikals. 

mug bili áóm bifdnt zarta. 
ho dmaš digwàssn makarī. 
īstā lat malis. 

dimané tóm makarī. 

xayla sawzó b, 11516 bi. 


sara mugo bark deraw. 


diraw makarmé bi dara w qatnüz. We 
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We make it into stacks. 

Afterwards we bring it home on 
wooden frames (on donkeys). 

We bring it to the threshing-floor. 

We thresh it with a threshing- 
machine (with revolving knives). 


makarmeés bi taya. 


dimane marmés yana bs Saxara. 


marmés xarman. 
makoymés bi janjar. 


was makarmé bi yaba. We winnow it with a wooden fork. 
kas malo. The chaff of it goes. 
ganim marmé Jana. We bring the wheat grain home. 
mabarmés makina aw haséw. Wetakeit toa machine- or water-mill. 
makarmés bs ard. We make it into flour. 
wardaman či tnayan. Our food is of these (following). 
ama nan mormé, horda mormé, We eat bread and stew and 
taraty mormé ü Sift à mast i vegetables and milk and curds and 
éay ü 1 tištgala. tea and such things. 
NUMERALS 
1 thké 11 yazda 
2 duwa 12 dwazda 20 bist 
3 sa 13 seda 30 5 
4 dwar 14 warda 40 eel 
b panj 15 paeda 50 paynja | 
6 Ri 16 £azda 60 šast 
7 haft 17 havda 70 hafta 
8 hašt 18 každa 80 haštā 
9 nu 19 nüeda 90 nawad 
10 da 100 say 
1,000 hazar 
VOCABULARY 
(Arranged alphabetically taking account of consonanta only) 
ard, flour dégma, pounded grain 
asman, sky digwasin, second ploughing | 
Tela, now dàkó, mother 
aw, water dam, mouth 
Gwél, child dara, sickle 
‘awr, cloud darbi, willow tree 
üwur, fire diraw, reaping 
uzéra, yesterday dast, hand 
babé, father (cf. 211) diwàr, wall 
bil, earth jira, much, many 
bali, oak ganim, wheat 
béndriy, yoke go, ear 
bird, brother gest, all 
biza, goat gost, meat 
-čam, eye gaw, ox. . 
éarma, white güwüsin, ploughshare 
didàn, tooth hamra, companion 
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pyaz, onion 

qà&, scissors 

gagat, paper, letter 

qirmiz, red 

gas, eyebrow 

qasmàz, iron ° finger-stalls ' to guard 
fingers from sickle when reaping 

Fé, road 

76, day 

Tis, beard 

Fit, naked 

simbél, moustache 

sipa, dog 

sar, head 

sara mangi, beginning of the month 

sér, satisfied, sated 

sara, to-morrow 

sardami, roof 

sawz, green 

syaw, black 

deft, milk 

36m, first ploughing of fallow land 

Samkorik, bat 

sar, town 

Sazara, wooden frame to allow 
donkey to carry a bulky load 

tapa, bill 

tara, vegetables 

tašna, thirst 

taynd, alone 

tom, seed 

taya, stack 

wā, wind 

wala, sister 

wara, lamb 

waran, rain. 

zarmün, threshing-floor 

zayla, crop 

yaba, winnowing-fork 

yana, house 

yanga, place 

yaw, barley 

a, quickly, early 

zalam, man 

zimi, ground 

zand, arm 

zandér, wounded. 

zin], chin 

2wün, tongue, language 
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hangir, grape 

hanfir, fig 

Àór, sun 

hàró, to-day 

horda, a stew 

hórm, sleep, dream 
har, donkey 

hara, mud 

hasp, horse 

hastar, mule 

hastüra, star 

hasüw, water-mill 
hawjàr, plough-arm 
hawlt, mare 

hawra, hunger, hungry 
hoz, village 

hezim, fuel 

hišk, dry 

huštur, camel 

fft, pair of oxen 
iiftyar, ploughman 
Janjař, threshing-machine 
ka, chaff 

ko, blue 

kō, mountain 

kilik, finger 

kamar, stone 

kināča, girl, daughter 
kàrd, knife 

kura, boy, son 

la, side 

hé, lip 

lat, plot of land 

hit, nose 

magaz, fly 

mäng, moon, month 
manga, cow 

mast, curds 

matal, story 

may, sheep 

mayman, guest 

méz, table 

nihó, chick-pea , 
nam, name 

nimaz, prayer 

niži, lentil 

pa, leg 

pirë, hair 

paray, day before yesterday 
peray, day after to-morrow 
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* WISDOM AND LIES’ : 
VARIATIONS ON A GEORGIAN LITERARY THEME 


By D. M. Lane 


ROMINENT among the authors of the ‘Silver Age’ or Renaissance of 
Georgian literature was Sulkhan-Saba Orbeliani (1658-1726). A scion 
of one of the leading K'art'lian princely families Sulkhan Orbeliani was 
related on his father’s side to the Mukbranian reigning dynasty of Eastern 
Georgia ; his mother, T'amar, was the daughter of the feudal magnate Zaal, 
Erist‘avi or Duke of the Aragvi. On becoming a monk in later life Sulkhan 
replaced his Christian name by that of Saba, and is therefore usually known as 
Sulkhan-Saba.? 

Sulkhan's education was supervised by Prince Giorgi of K'art/li, who later 
reigned as Giorgi XI (1676-1709); his tutor was Beruka Zedgenidze, Arch- 
bishop of Mtskhet‘a, who did much to bring out the boy's literary propensities. 
Sulkhan early showed aptitude for language studies, as well as for natural 
history; he knew Turkish and Persian well and had some knowledge of 
Armenian, Greek, Latin, and Russian. As a young man, he took an active part 
in the affairs of the cours of Tiflis, being, as he once expressed it, ‘ distinguished 
among the nation and busied with worldly affairs'. Among other duties, Sulkhan 
was appointed tutor to Prince Levan's young son Wakhtang, who was born in 
1675 and later won renown as King Wakhtang VI, the historian and legislator. 
It was probably in connexion with this educational task that Sulkhan first 
embarked on the collection and literary embellishment of the fables and tales 
which will be discussed later in thus article. 

Sulkhan was twice married: for the first time, to the Bagratid princess 
Darejan; and after her death, to a princess of the Jaqeli ruling house of 
Samtskhe in south-western Georgia. 

The latter years of the seventeenth century were disastrous for the Orbeliani 
family. In 1688 King Giorgi XI of K'art'li was deposed by his overlord, Shah 
Sulayman of Iran, and the throne of Eastern Georgia given to Prince Erekle 
of Kakhet‘i, who adopted the name of Nazar-‘Ali-Khan on his conversion to 
the Muslim faith. A civil war ensued, the Orbelianis throwing in their lot 
with the dethroned King Giorgi and the legitimate Mukhranian line. As a 
result, they were expelled from their domains, which were given over to pillage 


1 The Orbeliani family to which Sulkhan-Saba belonged also bore the name Orbelishvil. 
For Sulkhan-Saba’s biography, see introduction to Die Weisheit der Inge gesprochen von Sulchan- 
Saba Orbeliani [trans. M. von Tseretheli, with oritacal study by Zurab Avahlshvih], Berlin, 1933, 
1-10; preface and appendix to Kniga mudrosts s lzhi Savvy-Sulkhana Orbeliani [trans. A. A. 
Tsagarelij, St. Petersburg, 1878; K. Kekelidze and A. Baramidze, K‘art‘uls lueraiuris istoria, 
1, Tiflis, 1954, 390-3. 

a Not, as occastonally seen, Saba-Sulkhan; in an autobiographical note inscribed in his 
Georgian lexicon, he records of himself: ' Sulkhan-Saba Orbeliani was born in the year 346 of 
the Georgian Paschal Cycle (A.D. 1658), on the 24th of October, which will be the 4th of November 
according to the Latin Calendar, on a Sunday, in the middle of the night '. 
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by the usurper. It was partly because of these misfortunes that Sulkhan 
Orbeliani decided to adopt the monastic life. In 1698 he retired to the monastery 
of St. David of Gareja on the borders of Kakhet‘i, assuming the name of 
Saba. 

Sulkhan-Saba’s active mind did not long remain content with the isolated 
and contemplative existence of the monks of 85. David of Gareja. In 1703 
the Mukhranian Bagratids were restored to favour; the regency over Hastern 
Georgia was entrusted by the Shah to Sulkhan-Saba’s former pupil, Prince 
Wakhtang. Soon Sulkhan-Saba emerged from retirement to participate in the 
cultural revival which was so striking a feature of Wakhtang’s viceroyalty in 
Tiflis. While Wakhtang was engaged in codifying Georgian law and revising the 
Georgian annals, Sulkhan-Saba worked on a number of literary projects, 
including the first comprehensive Georgian dictionary. 

In 1711 Wakhtang’s elder brother Khusrau was killed in a battle against the 
Afghans at Qandahar. The succession to the K‘art‘lian throne fell to Wakhtang, 
who proceeded to Isfahan to pay homage to Shah Sultan Husayn, and receive 
his investiture from the Persian sovereign. The Shah, however, ‘refused to 
allow Wakhtang to succeed to the Georgian throne unless he became a Muslim, 
and detained him under house arrest at the Persian capital. In an effort to 
secure European support for his king, Sulkhan-Saba, who had strong Roman 
Catholic leanings, was sent in 1718 on a diplomatic mission to Louis XIV 
at Versailles, as well as to the Pope in Rome.! His mission failed, no support 
being forthcoming from the Christian courts of Western Europe. Wakhtang 
was obliged to adopt, at least outwardly, the Muslim faith, in return for which 
he was allowed in 1719 to occupy the Georgian throne. 

When Sulkhan-Saba returned from Europe to Georgia in1716, the Orthodox 
clergy subjected him to a great deal of persecution on account of his Roman 
Catholic sympathies.? The intervention of the Georgian royal family saved him 
from his accusers. When the fall of the Safavi dynasty and the Turkish mvasion 
of Transcaucasia forced Wakhtang to emigrate to Russia in 1724, Sulkhan- 
Saba accompanied him into exile. He died in Moscow on 26 January 1726? ; 


1 See the various sources cited in D. M. Lang, ‘ Georgian relations with France dunng the reign 
of Wakhtang VI (1711-24) ', JRAS, 1950, 114-26. Orbeliani could not, as sometimes asserted, 
have met La Fontaine when in France, since the French writer had died in 1695. 

* This hostility towards Sulkhan-Saba is reflected in a passage ın a collection of lives of samta 
and Church celebrities by the eighteenth century Georgian Catholicos-Patriarch Antoni I: 
‘I give no praise to Saba, because he turned into a foe of the Holy Church and became an 
adversary of truth ; the gates of paradise he described in his writing, but in reality it was the 
door of hell; seeking thereby to damn men's souls, 15 was himself he damned '. (Text published 
in Tom. vi of the catalogue of the MSS of the Tiflis State Museum, H Collection, edited by 
A. Baramidze, Tiflis, 1953, p. 248: MS No. 2804, para. 23.) 

3 Kekelidze and Baramidze (p. 393) give the date of Sulkhan-Saba’s death as 26 January 
1725. The date should surely be 1726, as given by Tseretheli, since Wakhtang and his suite 
did not arrive in Moscow until 10 March 1725. See further M.-F. Brosset, Histotre de la Géorgie, 
It pt. 1, St. Petersburg, 1850, p. 600; E. T'aqaishvili, Sak‘art‘velos sidzveleni (Les antiquités 
géorgiennes), E, Tiflis, 1900, No. 281; J. Karst, Corpus Juris Ibero-Caucasici, Faso. 2, Strasbourg, 
1935, 346-6. 
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in the words of his brother, Dimitri Orbeliani— he passed away, a worker 
indefatigable, and was buried m Russian soil’. 

Amid Sulkhan-Saba Orbeliani’s extensive literary production, four works 
stand out. 

(1) Georgian dictionary, known as Sitqvis-kona or ‘ The Bouquet of Words ’, 
on which Orbeliani laboured for 30 years ; it contams over 17,000 words and is 
used by scholars to this day. 

(2) Travels «n. Europe, an autobiographical account of Sulkhan-Saba's 
mission to France and Italy in 1713-16; a large portion of this work is lost, 
including the section desling with his visit to Versailles.* 

(3) The completion, on the basis of a draft translation by King 
Wakhtang VI, of the Georgian recension of the Kalilah wa Dimnah, based on 
the Persian Anvār-i Suhaili of Husayn Va‘iz-i Kashifi; Sulkhan-Saba’s 
collaboration consisted notably in supplying the rhyming couplets with which 
the prose text is interspersed.? 

(4) The collection of fables, stories, and adages to which tradition has given 
the alternative titles of Szbrdzne sitsruisa, i.e. ‘The Wisdom of Lies’, or, 
according to another view, Dsignt sibrdene-stisruesa, ‘The Book of Wisdom 
and Lies ’.4 1 

It is with the last-named work that this essay will be concerned. Orbeliani's 
remarkable composition was begun in his early manhood, as is shown by the 
headings of some manuscripts, which describe it as being na£'k'vami Sulkhan 
Orbelianisa zhamsa sitchabukisa misisa, or ‘ composed by Sulkhan Orbeliani 
in the time of his youth ’.5 At the same time, references in the book to France, 
Italy, Rome, Italian painters, Grand-Dukes, and so on, leave us in little doubt 
that certain episodes were added or re-written after the author returned from 
Europe in 1716. A reference in the Georgian Kalilah wa Dimnah, completed 


1 First edition Tifhe, 1884; most recent edition by Qrp‘shidze and Shanidze, Tiflis, 1928. 
See the description (based on notes by the present writer) of an early MS of the dictionary in 
Sotheby’s sale catalogue, Fine oriental manuscripts and Moghul myniatu es (London, 28 January 
1952), pp. 8-9, with one illustration. Orbeliani’s o11ginal autograph MS of the lexicon, completed 
at Constantinople ın 1715-16, قد‎ now ın the Trflis State Museum collection, No. H. 1658. See 
description in the catalogue of the H Collection, Tom. 1v, edited by K. Kekelidze, Tiflis, 1950, 
pp. 78-80. 

2 Remaining section edited by S. Iordanishvili, Tiflis, 1940. See further Kekelidze and 
Baramidze, K‘art‘uls literaturis istoria, 1, 403-4 ; Kniga mudrosti + lizh, trans. Tsagareli, 210-17. 

3 Edited by Ilia Tehgonis, K's/ta da Damana, Tiflis, 1886. 

* Edited for the first time at St. Petersburg ın 1859; later editions include that by 
P. Umikashvili, Tiflis, 1871; N. Mt‘varelishvih, Tiflis, 1892; G. Leonidze and S. Iordanishvih, 
Tiflis, 1988. Russian translauon by A. A. Tsagareli, Kniga mudrost + ,حالما‎ St. Petersburg, 1878, 
and by Elene Ghoghoberidze, O mudrosts eymysla, Moscow, 1951; English by Oliver Wardrop, 
The Book of Wisdom and L-es, a Georgian story-book of the eighteenth century . . . . ° Printed 
by William Morris at the Kelmscott Press, 14, Upper Mall, Hammersmith, m the County of 
Middlesex ; and fimshed on the 29th day of September, 1804. Sold by Bernard Quaritch, 15, 
Piccadilly, W.’ German version by M. von Tseretheh, Die Wesshert der Luge, Berlin, 1933. 

5 On the title-page of his German rendering, Professor Tserethel: renders the word nat'k'vami 
(or the more or leas synonymous variant t'kmuli) as ° gesprochen’. The verb i'k'ma does indeed 
mean ‘to speak’, but the sense here قد‎ surely ' composed’ rather than ‘ uttered by word of mouth’. 
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by Wakhtang VI and Sulkhan-Saba jointly, to certain precepts which ‘the 
knowledgeable fabulist Orbeli expounds in his book’ would suggest that the 
Dsigns sibrdzne-stisrutsa was in circulation by about the year 1720.1 This 
in no way affects the probability that the work was originally undertaken 
in connexion with Sulkhan-Saba's post as tutor to the young Prince Wakhtang, 
who was born in 1675. It would seem reasonable to assign the work’s conception 
to the 1680’s, and its completion to the years 1716-90. 

The framework of the Dsignt stbrdzne-sitsrutsa lends added colour to the 
idea that it was conceived, at least in part, with an educational purpose in view. 
The work belongs to the category of Rahmenerzahlungen, of which the Thousand 
and One Nights, the Decameron, and the Canterbury Tales are other familiar 
examples. In this case, the setting is a king’s court. The protagonists are the 
* great and renowned monarch ’ P‘inez, his ‘ wise and ingenious vazir ’, Sedrak‘, 
and his chief eunuch Ruk‘a, a character of irascible and somewhat cynical 
disposition. 

In the prologue, it is stated that the king’s only sorrow was that he had 
no children. At length, God had pity on P‘inez and granted him a son, whom 
he christened Jumber. As the child grew up, his father wondered how to provide 
for his education, until he had a dream in which he saw a young man of noble 
and splendid appearance. As the king and his court are out hunting one day, 
they come upon a young man asleep under a tree. His appearance corresponds 
exactly to that of the figure in the king’s dream. It turns out that the young 
man's name is Leon, and that he is an orphan ; the monarch takes him to be 
tutor to the young prince, his son. The remainder of the work consists of an 
exchange of stories, parables, and aphorisms between the various characters, 
in which Leon takes the opportunity to express liberal, if sometimes spartan 
views on education and on the duties of princes, and the eunuch Ruk‘a airs 
his realistic and disillusioned view of human nature. 

It is not our purpose here to trace in detail the many sources of the tales 
and legends which make up the body of Sulkhan-Saba’s book. This task has 
been admirably carried out by the late Zurab Avalishvili in an essay prefaced 
to M. von Tseretheli’s German rendering of the work, Dte Weisheit der Inige. 
Many of the tales and fables used by Orbeliani may be traced to Persian, 
Turkish, Arabic, or even Indian sources; others were no doubt picked up 
by Orbeliani in the course of his travels in the Middle Hast, including Perma 
and Turkey, as well as in conversations with some of the many Muslim 
inhabitants of Transcaucasia. Reminiscences have been detected of such 
works as the Armenian fables of Vardan ; the medieval Phystologus or Bestiary, 
well-known in Armenian and Georgian redactions; the fables of Aesop ; 
the Sindibad-nameh, which exists in a Georgian redaction, known as T'imsariant ; 
the Anvar-+ Suhaili, which Sulkhan-Saba himself helped to translate into 
Georgian; the Persian T'ufi-námeh or Parrot-book, a work deriving from an 


1 K‘ihla da Damana, edited by Tchqonia, 68; see further K. Kekelidze, K'art'uls literaturis 
istoria, TI, Tiflis, 1024, 303; Kntga mudrosis ؟‎ 1zhi, trans. Tsagareli, vi-vu. 
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Indian prototype; the History of the Forty Vazirs!; the Bakhtwür-nàmeh ; 
the humorous adventures of Mulla (or Khoja) Nàsr-ed-Din; the Laughable 
stories of Bar Hebraeus ; and possibly even the legend of the Wandering Jew. 

It is not suggested that Sulkhan-Saba culled all or even most of his material 
from written sources direct. Many elements in the book are taken from Georgian 
folk-lore; some are original tales created by Orbeliani's fertile imagination. 
One also has to bear 1n mind, as Avalishvili justly remarks, that a large number 
of the humorous tales in the Dswn? swrdzne-stsruisa are international in 
character, and as such had long become acclimatized m Georgian folk literature.* 
Taken all round, one cannot help admiring the art with which Orbeliani has 
fused together these variegated elements to create an imaginative ensemble 
infused with a distinct and authentic Georgian popular flavour. 

Rather than inquiring into the book’s individual sources, this essay is 
' concerned principally with elucidating the author's enigmatic underlying 
message, as evinced above all in the cryptic title or rather alternative titles 
under which the work has come down to us. As we have noted, the two variant 
headings are Dsigns stlrdzne-sitsruisa, which means ' The Book [of] Wisdom 
[and] of Lies (Vanity, Falsehood, etc.)’; and Swrdzne sitsruisa without the 
prefatory word Dsigm (‘Book’), giving the translation ‘The Wisdom of 
Lies ' tout court. A great deal hinges on which of these is the correct reading of 
Orbeliani's title-heading. Leaving aside for the moment this vexed question, 
we would focus attention on the similarity of the book's name to that of another 
Georgian classic, Sibrdzne Balahvarist, or ‘The Wisdom of Balahvari', which 
became well known in medieval Europe as the story of Barlaam and Josaphat. 
This is a Christianized version of the life of the Buddha, which reached Georgia 
through the media of Iranian and Arabic, and was subsequently rendered into 
Greek through the intermediary of St. Euthymius the Athonite (c. 955-58 

Attention has already been drawn by Georgian scholars to certain general 
affinities between the two works.* It would seem possible to go further, however, 
and designate several specific features which suggest that Sulkhan-Saba 
had the Balahvari story directly in mind, or at least at the back of his mind, 
when he set to work on his own book. Firstly, the word stbrdzne ‘ wisdom’ 
occurs as the key-word in both titles. Secondly, the names P‘inez and Ruk‘a 
given to the king and the eunuch in Orbeliani’s book strongly recall those of the 
Indian king Abenes (in some variants, labenes) and his astrologer Rak‘is 
in the Wisdom of Balawari.5 Thirdly, there are distinct similarities between 


1 of. The history of the Forty Vezirs . . . done sto English by E. J. W. Gabb, London, 1886. 

* See Tseretheli, Die Weishest der Luge, 80, 45. 

* D. M. Lang, ‘St. Euthymius the Georgian and the Barlaam and Ioasaph Romance’, 
BSOAS, xvn, 2, 1955, 306-25. 

4 Avalishvili, in Tseretheli, Die Weishest der Luge, 14; A, Baranudze, m O mudrosti vymysla, 
trans. Ghoghoberidze, 8; Kekelidze, K'art'uli literaturts istoria [new edition], m, Tiflis, 1952, 
350; Kokelidze and Baramidze, K‘art‘uli literaturia 15loria, 1, 402. 

5 In the Greek Barlaam and Josaphat, the king's name becomes Abenner, and the astrologer's, 
Araches. 
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the framework of the two books: in both, the king is at first childless, but is 
granted a son as the result of prayer and intercession ; in both, the education 
of the king's son is & primary theme; in both, & wise tutor features—in the 
one case, the statesman-monk Balahvari, in the other, Leon; in both there is 
interplay and conflict between truth and false doctrine. It is, however, only 
just to note that while Rak‘is and his associates in Balahvari are portrayed as 
anti-Christian and hence evil in their teaching, Ruk'a the eunuch in Orbeliani’s 
book is by no means devoid of good sense and sound doctrine. At one point, 
in fact, the vazir Sedrak‘ compliments him by remarking: ‘ You are telling 
the whole truth’; on the whole, Ruk‘a’s realistic view of human nature serves 
as a foil to Leon and Jumber’s more buoyant and optimistic outlook. The 
above, however, should be enough to show that Orbeliani's book may be regarded, 
Zormally at least, as to some extent an offshoot of the Georgian Buddha legend. 

Now Sulkhan-Saba, as well as being a monk and a lexicographer, was a wit. 
Instead of using the normal title Lek‘stkons for his Georgian dictionary, he 
coined that of Siüqvis-kona, which rhymes more or less with the conventional 
Lek'sikoni, and means ‘ The Bouquet of Words’. This punning vein of Sulkhan- 
Saba’s gives added piquancy to the question of how exactly we are to interpret 
ihe name or rather the two alternative names which he (or his commentators) 
gave to his story-book. On the one hand, we have a reconstruction of the title— 
“The Wisdom of Lies'—which suggests that the book's value resides in or 
Cerives from untruth and falsehood ; on the other, we have a reading—' The 
Book of Wisdom and Lies'—by which 'the author evidently means that 
ke has the double purpose of instructing his readers by moral teaching, and 
amusing them with fiction ’.1 

The intriguing nature of this problem was clearly seen by the Georgian 
poet, novelist, and reformer Ilia Chavchavadze (1837-1907), who wrote: 
* When Saba Orbeliani penned his tales, he called them The Book of Wisdom 
aad Lies (Sibrdzne-sitsruis dsignt). I have often pondered on the book's unusual 
title. Indeed, where wisdom is, what have lies to do there ? What has false- 
hood to contribute to wisdom ? What is the point of it all? What resemblance 
do they bear to one another 1 How could Saba Orbeliani, that wise and sensible 
man, have allowed himself to mix lies with wisdom?’ In Chavchavadze’s 
vew, Sulkhan-Saba meant to say to his readers: ‘I am telling you a fairy 
tele, and at the same time inculeating wisdom’. An invented tale, allegory, 
or riddle, not based on fact, is strictly speaking an untruth; such fictitious 
elements, in Chavchavadze's view, give added force to moral truths, and serve 
tc distinguish good from evil.? 

1 Oliver Wardrop, preface to T'he Book of Wisdom and Ines, x. 

3 TliaChavchavadze, Chveni ekhlandeli sibrdzne-sttsrue (Our wisdom-lies of to-day [a pamphlet), 
1836. Reprinted in collected works of Chavchavadze, rx, Tiflis, 1928, 270-1. Note also that 
Sukhan-Saba’s book, under the title Sibrdzne-sitsrue ‘ Wisdom-lies', ocours among a group of 
Georgian olassio works enumerated by the poet Alexander Orbeliani (1801-69) in the Tiflis 


journal T'siskari ‘ Dawn’, July, 1858, p. 128. Alexander Orbeliani was, of course, a kinsman, 
alteit a distant one, of Sulkhan-Saba. 
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The real trouble is that we do not really know exactly what form of title 
Orbeliani inscribed on his own original manuscript, which has not 80 far come 
to light. If it could be shown that Sulkhan-Saba himself entitled the book 
Sibrdene sttsruisa, dropping the word Dsignt, there would be an end to the 
matter: this form admits of only one reading, namely, The Wisdom of Lies. 
As ıt is, there are two schools of thought on this point. The older school, headed 
by the late Professor Tsagareli and Sir Oliver Wardrop, and mcluding also 
Brosset, Mouner, and Khakhanashvil, gives the title as Dsigm sebrdzne- 
sttsruisa, or The Book of Wisdom and Lies. Professor Tseretheli of Munich, 
on the other hand, registers strong disagreement with this interpretation, 
and insists that the true reading should be Die Weishew der Luge, i.e. The 
Wisdom of Ines. This view was adopted by most of the modern Tiflis scholars, 
some of whom opted for a translation on the lines of O mudrosti vymysla, 
thus turning the ‘bes’ into the more innocuous concept of ‘fiction’ or 
‘invention’. The late Sir Oliver, it may be noted, came in for a measure of 
criticism from Georgian acquamtances for allegedly misunderstanding Orbeliani's 
title-heading. 

What does the manuscript tradition tell us * The best collection of Orbeliani 
manuscripts is now in the Tiflis State Museum, the printed catalogue of which 
(apart from one or two gaps) may be consulted in the British Museum Library. 
From this, one mey compile the following analysis of headings of extant 
Orbeliani manuscripts :— 


Trus Museum H COLLECTION 


H. 65, dated 1851: Designs sibrdzne sttsruvis ambawi, i.e. ‘ The book [containing] 
the tale [of] wisdom [and] of lies °. 
H. 287, dated 1817: Dstgné sebrdzne sitsruisa, t'kmuls Saba Orbeliamsa . . . 
i.e. ‘ Book [of] wisdom [and] of hes, composed by Saba Orbeliam . 
H. 292 (nineteenth century): Dstgns sibrdzne-sitsruisa. 
H. 407, dated 1822 : Dsigni sibrdene sitsruisa, nat'k'vams Sulkhan Orbelianisa . . . 
(translation similar to No. H. 287). 
H. 1233, dated 1839. Colophon reads: Dasrulda designs en. ETET ae 
‘ This book of wisdom and lies was completed . . 
H. 1290 (nineteenth century): Wordmg similar to H. 407. 
There are also a number of manuscripts of the work with missing title- 
pages. 
Several more Orbeliani manuscripts are in the K‘ut‘ais Historical Museum 
collection.? 


1 Bibliography in G. Imedashvih, ‘ Daigni sibrdzne-siteruisa-s sat'auris gagebisat'vis ', 
Sak‘art'velos SSR Metsnierebat‘a Akademtis Moambe (Tiflis), xv, 5, 1964, 303-9. 

2 See, for example, A. Baramidze, Narkvevebs k'ari'uly lteraturis 99507110078, 11, Tiflis, 1940, 
257; L. Menabde, Suikhan-Saba Orbeltans, monograp‘ia, Tiflis, 1953, 80. 

2 Khelnadsert'a aghdseriloba, 1, compiled by Nikoladze, edited by Kekehdze, Tiflis, 1953, 
406. 
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K‘ur‘ais CoLLECTION 


No. 225 (nineteenth century): Heading as in Tiflis collection, No. H. 407. 
No. 226, dated 1834: Ditto. 

There are also two or three manuscripts of the work in Leningrad, one of 
them fragmentary." Details of these are not at the moment available, but as 
they were among the ones used by Tsagareli, they are likely to have the form 
Dsigni sibrdzne-sitsrutsa which he finally adopted. 

It will thus be seen that none of the manuscripts at our disposal have the 
shorter heading Sibrdene stisrutsa for which Professor Tseretheli opts. 
Admittedly, Sulkhan-Saba’s original is no longer available, nor any complete 
copy made much less than a century after his death. But one cannot help 
feeling that at least some of the extant manuscripts must represent Orbeliam’s 
intentions, and that the absence of any copy with the shorter title is an argu- 
ment against Professor Tseretheli’s reading. 

It is not, however, on the manuscript tradition that Professor Tseretheli 
and those who share his view base their argument. It is rather that the title 
should be emended to Sibrdene sttsruisa, or Die Wetshett der Luge, because 
Orbeliani intended, so it is argued, to convey the sense of ‘ die in den Fabeln 
steckende Weisheit'.* Thus the book's wisdom is made to reside in, derive 
from, or consist of the element of sitsrue, to which Professor Tseretheli gives 
a dual meaning of ' Fabeln' and ' Lüge’. 

Now Sulkhan-Saba has himself provided & clear definition of what he 
understood by the word sttsrue. In his Georgian lexicon, he explains it as 
meaning didi simtquvne ‘ a great deceit ', giving a reference to Psalm v. Further, 
the entry iquvili in the same dictionary reads: ' Tquvilt, i.e. lying, is divided 
into three categories, namely fsruoba, or falsehood, tsili, or calumny, and 
tchort, or prattle, gossip, rumour. Sttsrue is used for cases of complete false- 
hood ; isi is some slander which is alleged, and is closely related to lying ; 
while tchori denotes some piece of news which has gained currency in spite of 
the fact that nobody knows the originators of the news, or whether the report 
is true’. It may be added that a recent Georgian dictionary of synonyms 
gives as additional equivalents of sitsrue the words lagap‘t ‘ drivel’ and mzk‘arva 
“nonsense 8 

Scarcely promising material for wisdom, one may think. If one refers to 
the oldest Georgian versions of the Gospels, the pejorative meanings attached 
to the word stésrue are even more forcible; see, for example, John vii, 18: 
* He that seeketh his glory that sent him, the same is true, and no unrighteous- 
ness (sttsrue) is in him’, or again, Luke xvi, 11, where the phrase ‘in the 
unrighteous mammon ° occurs in Georgian as sttsruesa mas mamonayssa, and 


1 R. R. Orbeli, * Sobrame gruzinskikh rukopisey Instituta Vostokovedeniya Akademii Nauk 
SSSR’, Uchenye Zapiski Instituta Vostokovedeniya (Moscow), 1x, 1964, 57-8; Kniga mudrosts s 
izhi, trans. Taagareli, xiii-xiv. 

2 Die Weisheit der Inge, xv. 

3 A, Neimani, K'art'ul einonimi'a lek'sikoni, Tiflis, 1951, 295. 
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similarly in Luke xvi, 9. In the Sermon on the Mount, the word occurs in the 
context: ‘ Blessed are ye, when men . . . shall say all manner of evil against 
you falsely, for my sake °, where ‘falsely’ is rendered by sitsruvit'. The unjust 
steward in the parable is termed (Luke xvi, 8) mme sitsruvtsay ; the same 
epithet is applied (Luke xviii, 6) to the unjust judge. Finally, the ‘ workers of 
iniquity’ in Luke xiii, 27 are addressed in Georgian as mok'medns sttsrutsans.+ 
It would be sad to think that so venerable & writer as Bulkhan-Saba was 
inculcating doctrine based exclusively on dubious qualities like these. 

In spite of such misgivings, the present writer would not have ventured to 
question the interpretation of so respected an authority and so valued a personal 
friend as Professor Tseretheli had it not been for the fact that other Georgian 
Scholars, better qualified to judge the niceties of their own tongue than any 
foreigner, have begun to have second thoughte. At first the pundits of Tiflis 
were only too happy to find that Tsagareli and Wardrop had been wrong in 
thinking Orbeliani's book to be made up of wisdom and lies in a sort of pot- 
pourri? The lies, it now seemed, were not lies at all, but vymysl, Dichtung, or 
ingenious invention.? 

Recently the tide has turned, and the Tiflis sayants seem disposed to admit 
that Tsagareli and Wardrop were right after all. A recent article by the scholar 
G. Imedashvili in the journal of the Georgian Academy of Sciences summarizes 
the arguments for reverting to the older interpretation. 

The author, who is a member of the Rust‘aveli Literary Institute, makes 
a point of showing that the form Dstgnt sibrdene-stisrutsa is perfectly in 
accordance with Georgian grammar and usage. An argument advanced in some 
quarters had been that this form could not be translated as ‘The Book of 
Wisdom and of Lies’; for this sense to be conveyed, it had been claimed, the 
conjunction da ‘and’ would have to be inserted between the last two words, 
and the word sibrdzne ‘ wisdom ° put into the genitive case. Thus to give the 
sense postulated by Tsagareli and Wardrop, the title of Orbeliani’s book would 
have had to be Dsigni stbrdznisa da sitsruisa.* (For those whose Georgian 
grammar is rusty, it may be pointed out that in the form we actually have for 
Orbeliani’s title, the word stbrdzne is in the basic form or nominative case—the 
two being indistinguishable in this instance; the final word sttsrutsa ‘ of lies’ 
is in the genitive; the two words are joined by a hyphen.) 

Now Imedashvili points out that this objection is baseless, since Georgian 
contains many compound substantives made up of two nouns joined together 
by a hyphen replacing, as in Orbeliani’s title-heading, the conjunction da ‘and’. 
In declension, only the second of the two nouns varies, the first remaining 
throughout in the basic form or with the nominative case ending, according 

1 These examples are taken from I. V. Imnaishvili, K'art'uh ot'kht‘avis simp'onia-lek'eikoni 
(a concordance and lexicon to the Old Georgian Gospels), Tiflis, 1948-9, 540. 

3 In a posthumous re-issue of Tsagareli’s rendering, edited by S. Iordanishvili and Y. Tynyanov 
at bares in 1938, the title xs quite arbitrarily changed to Mudros? lzhi. 


3 of. the title adopted by E. Ghoghobendze for her translation, viz. O mudrosti vymyela. 
* K. Kekelidze, K'art'uli ltveraturis istoria, x, Tiflis, 1924, p. 301, n. 2. 
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to the type of noun involved and to the rules of euphony. To make Imedashvili’s 
argument clear, a number of examples have been culled at random from the 


Genitive 
bargi-barkhnisa 
bazar-k‘uchisa 
ded-mamisa (cf. ded-mamis mqoli, 1.e. 


dictionary :— 

Nominative 
bargs-barkhana ‘ bag and baggage’ 
bazar-k‘ucha ‘ bazaar and alley ’ 
ded-mama ‘ parents ' (lit. mother- 


father) someone with parents still alive) 
dsera-kst‘khva ‘ education ’ (lit. dsera-kut‘khvisa (e.g. Dsera-kit‘khois 
writing-reading) Sazogadoeba ‘Society for Educa- 
tion ’) 
erbo-kvertskhs ‘ omelette’ (lit. butter- ^ erbo-kvertskhisa 
egg) 
igav-araks ‘fable’ (lit. fable-tale) igav-arakisa 
mushti-krivi ‘ pugilism ' (lit. fisticuffs-  mushit-krivisa 
boxing) 
zne-chveuleba ‘manners’ (lit. zne-chveulebtsa 
character-custom) 


The above represent for the most part nouns of related or complementary 
meanings, serving in juxtaposition to define and fortify one another. However, 
one or two instances occur of apparent opposites being joined together in this 
way, as in Orbeliani’s title—for example ghatak-mdidari ‘poor and rich’, 
genitive: ghatak-mdidrisa. 

It is also relevant to note that the conjunction da ‘ and’ is omitted in the 
titles of a number of Georgian romances and poems, and has to be supplied 
when these titles are translated into any foreign language. Examples include 
Visramiant ‘The Romance of Vis and Ramin’; Vardbulbuliani * The Poem 
of the Rose and the Nightingale’, translated from the Persian by King 
T'eimuraz I in the seventeenth century ; K'aleazhian: ‘ The Tale of the Maiden 
(K'als) and the Lad (vazhi) ’. 

These examples should be enough to show that Sulkhan-Saba would have 
been perfectly entitled by the rules of Georgian grammar to coin a compound 
noun like stbrdzne-sitsrue to convey the idea of a pot-pourri of wise and foolish 
tales, of sound doctrine contrasted with nonsense. Such an interpretation 
&voids making any wisdom in the book exclusively dependent on the element 
of lies and balderdash, as does Professor Tseretheli's Die Weisheit der Lüge. 

Grammar apart, how does all this tally with the tone and contents of the 
book itself? To start with, we must dismiss the idea that any one of the 
characters represents the principle of wisdom, or any other, that of falsehood. 
Tsagareli pictured the eunuch Ruk‘a as a sort of devil’s advocate, opposed 
to the sage Leon and the other protagonists of truth,! but even the most cursory 


1 Kmga mudrosti i lzhi, trans. Tsagareli, 179. 
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examination of the book reveals that edifying and nonsensical tales are in fact 
Shared out more or less evenly between the various speakers. 

Indeed it 18 the fables and tales, and not the characters in the book, which 
are divided into two categories: the wise, and the false or inane. On the one 
hand, we have a whole series of didactic lectures by Leon and others on the 
duties of kings and vazirs, the best method of bringing up the young, the 
advantages of being honest, fair-minded, and so on—in short, the stuff of 
which are made up the many ‘ Mirrors for Princes ’ so dear to Eastern hterature. 
These precepts are supported by stories illustrating in an amusing way the 
virtues of being generous, kind-hearted, quick-witted, or pious. Such stories 
often recall, as we have noted, the technique of Aesop or La Fontame, or echo 
the merry but sensible maxims of Mulla (or Khoja) Nasr-ed-Din ; others 
are based on Georgian popular fables or allegories. 

Of a distinctly different nature are the many stories or episodes which 
illustrate the different sorts of sitsrwe or ‘lies’. Prominent among these ıs the 
story of the king who considered himself to be God ! : 

Once there lived a king. He claimed to be a God, and no one dared to 
tell him he was not. He had a sage and good vazir. The vazir said to him: 
Since you are a God, let me be your angel. The king let him be his angel. 
Time passed by. Then this God commanded his angel: Let us perform 
a miracle! The angel answered: If you follow my advice, I will help 
you to perform a strange and excellent miracle! The king followed his 
counsel. Then the angel had the king's mansions emptied and filled them 
with dung and the entrails of cows and sheep, and shut the doors. It was 
summer time, He let ten days pass by. On the eleventh day they went out 
and said: Let us have a look at the marvel we have performed! So they 
opened the doors and saw that everything was full of vermin, worms, 
and dung-beetles. A revolting stench came forth. The king said to the vazir : 
What sort of miracle is this? The vazir answered: For the sort of God 
you are, and the sort of angel I am, even this ıs a pretty fine miracle ; 
and a better one we shall never manage between us. 

This story is a good example of one aspect of what swsrue means in Georgian, 
namely vanity and delusion. It is not a case of wisdom consisting in or resultmg 
from lies. There can, pace Professor Tseretheli, be no Wetshew in this monarch’s 
Lüge; rather is 1t a case of wisdom versus lies, the one being the antithesis 
of the other. 

Another group of stories serves merely to illustrate in an amiable way the 
imbecility to which men are subject. Characteristic is the tale of the New 
Moon of Ramadan * : 

There was once a deaf man who lost an ox. He sallied forth to look 
for it. On the way he met another man and started to question him. This 


1 In Teeretheli's German version, p. 142, No. 59: ‘ Der Konig, der sich fur einen Gott hielt, 
und sein Engel’, 
2 Tseretheh, pp. 84-5, No. 17. 
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man was deafer still and replied : I have found a donkey. He had not taken 

in anything about the ox, and so said to the first man : If it is your donkey, 

at least give me a reward for finding it. So they misunderstood one another. 

Now a man on horseback came along, with a woman sitting behind him on 

the horse. The two approached him and one told him about his ox, and the 

other about his donkey: The horseman, however, was yet deafer than the 
other two, and thought that they were trying to abduct the woman. He 
swore: My wife is dead and this is her servant girl; do not imagine that 
she belongs to anyone else. So not one of them understood the other two. 

They went to the Qadi and each one exposed his grievance to him. The 

Qadi himself had grown deaf from old age. As it was Ramadan, he thought 

it was glad tidings of the New Moon. He said: As they have seen the moon, 

beat the drums. So nobody understood anything. 

Such tales as this are humorous owing to their sheer futility, but nobody 
would claim much wisdom for them. It is the same when we come to a whole 
group which are untrue or ‘false’, not because they contain any example of 
human error, but because they flow simply from a harmless desire to impose on 
people’s natural credulity. Incredible yarns of this type, comparable to the 
adventures of Baron Münchausen, form a distinct genre in Georgian folk 
literature." Sometimes, in fact, one reads of contests where the teller of the 
most fantastic and outrageous tale wins a prize. Tall stories of this category 
are quite numerous in Orbeliani’s book. In particular there is a whole group of 
tales supposed to have been related to the tutor Leon in the land of Didora, 
where nothing correct or true was ever uttered: everybody, great and small 
alike, was a liar. ‘ Nobody was allowed to tell the truth ; if anyone said a true 
word, it was considered a major scandal.’ ? 

Among the tall stories related in Didora may be cited that of a blind leopard, 
whose master tied a cat on to its head, after which the leopard was able to 
hunt successfully with the aid of the oat's eyes; that of a pheasant at which 
& hunter threw a whip—the whip stayed curled round the pheasant’s neck, 
with the result that the bird’s offspring all hatched out of their eggs with 
little whips round their necks; or that of the man whose head was cut off, 
but who survived by having a saucepan tied on to his neck to serve as a head, 
living to engender three or four children, all of whom were born with little 
saucepans instead of heads. 

It would surely be doing Sulkhan-Saba an injustice to accuse him of taking 
such ludicrous fantasies seriously, or presenting them otherwise than for their 
amusement value. Indeed, the author is at pains to discount them, for he 
makes Leon say: ‘I was driven mad by their lies. Many more such yarns 
were related which I could not recall, and which are in any case unsuitable to 
be repeated before a king ’.3 This makes it clear that the fanciful make-believe 


1 of. Marjory Wardrop, Georgian folk tales, London, 1894. 
1 Teeretheli, 185. 3 Tseretheli, 193. 
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element merely provides the sugar with which Orbeliani coats the pill of 
instruction. Wisdom is the pill; but it would be wrong to attribute to the 
coating any didactic or therapeutic quality. 

That Sulkhan-Saba was clearly aware of the difference between stbrdzne 
and sitsrue—wisdom and lies—is shown by two entries in his own Georgian 
lexicon. The word zgavi ‘ fable’ he defines as an allegory (magalit') put into 
words, or a parable or instructive instance. This definition is quite distinct from 
that given to zghapart, which means a fairy tale, and which Orbeliani defines 
as ‘something untrue which has been thought up and embroidered for the 
sake of a tale, and is not based on any real happening ’. Since Sulkhan-Saba’s 
book is composed of both tgavebi and zghaprebs, it follows that it must, in the 
author’s own definition, contain as separate elements both instructive instances 
and thought-up fantasies ; but the book’s wisdom cannot be said, as Professor 
Tseretheli would have us believe, to reside in the trappings of Imagination and 
fiction with which it is embroidered. 

This fact is made even clearer in the preface to the Georgian recension 
of the Kaltlah wa Dimnah, in the composition of which Sulkhan-Saba himself 
collaborated with King Wakhtang VI. In such works as this, the translators 
write, sasibrdeno sdsavla ' wise teaching’ and satsruvo arakebs ‘frivolous, invented 
tales’ are combined and mixed up ; ‘ learned men should peruse them for the 
sake of useful mstruction, ignorant persons for their trivial amusement '.! 
This is exactly the case in Sulkhan-Saba's own book of stories. Wisdom is 
contrasted with folly ; virtue with vice; false doctrine with true. Tall stories 
designed to amuse are inserted beside parables designed to edify. The sagest 
aphorisms are followed by the most preposterous fairy tales. 

For Sulkhan-Saba Orbeliani, wisdom and truth do not derive from or 
reside in lies. Rather is wisdom falsehood’s antidote ; by contrast with untruth 
wisdom shines more brightly. When we further take into account the manu- 
script tradition and the rules of Georgian grammar, it seems clear that Tsagareli 
and Wardrop were right in their reading of Sulkhan-Saba’s enigmatic title : 
The Book of Wisdom and Lies. No other rendering accurately conveys either the 
book’s contents or its author’s character and intentions. 


1 Edited by I. Tohqonia, Tiflis, 1886, 1-2; compare also Anvdr-+ Suhail م‎ or, The lights of 
Canopus, trans, E. B. Eastwick, Hertford, 1854, Preface, 4-5. 
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Prakrit sineha-, sinhà- ° snow’ 


TEVER was the original meaning of IE *sneig"h-, it is clear that it 
already meant ‘snow’ in the time of Indo-European community. 
Words of that group are to be found in all branches of Indo-European except 
Hittite, Albanian, Armenian, and Tocharian (of which in any case the recorded 
vocabulary is small). Moreover, there is striking agreement of ancient forms, 
e.g. the root-noun of Gk. vida = Lat. nwem ; the present ster of Gk. veier 
= Lat. nivi! (probably with 7) = OHG sniwan = Av. snaézaite (cf. Sogd. 
1 ag. prec. šnyštw) ; the nasal stem of Lat. nsngust = Lith. snifiga ; the thematic 
noun-stem of Goth. snaiws — Lith. sntégas = OSlav. snágü = Shughni Zomj 
probably < Prim. Iranian *snasza- (G. Morgenstierne, ‘ Notes on Shughni ', 
Norsk Tidsskrift for Sprogvidenskap, 1, 1928, 79). Finally a Pahlavi word 
for ‘snow’, which, though of uncertain reading, probably is snihn (or snihr), 
may reflect an ancient neuter r/n-stem *sntg"hr/n 1 
Nevertheless at the two extremities of Indo-European we find words agreeing 
exactly in form with the words for ‘snow’ but having the meaning ‘ drop, 
rain, wet’. These are Olr. snige ‘ drop, rain’, snigid ‘ drips, rains ’, and Skt. 
sníhyatt (Dhatupatha, Caraka, Suáruta) ‘is moist, viscid, oily, attached to, 
affectionate ’. 
Outside Keltic and Indo-Aryan there are other indications, though less 
certain, of an original meaning of ‘ wetness’ attaching to this word-group. 
In Iranian, Av. snačžana- ? (nom. sg. m. -6) occurs as an epithet of a wolf 
(Vend. 13.40) and of a dog compared with an infant (Vend. 13.48). Bartholomae 
(Alitr. Wb., p. 1626) connects it with enaég-‘ to snow ’ and translates ‘ geifernd, 
eig. Schnee fallen lassend sva. Schaum, Geifer aus dem Maul, Mund fliessen 
lassend (?)'.3 But ‘ wetness’ rather than ‘snow’ might be thought to char- 
acterize the slaver of a dog or the dribble of an infant. 
In Baltic, Old Prussian has snigslo ‘Teich, dough or paste’, which 
E. Berneker (Die preussische Sprache, p. 322) relates to Skt. snth-. 
The identity of the Old Irish words with IE *sneg’h- ‘snow’ is not 
challenged, perhaps because in Middle Irish snechta (cf. Gk. vederds falling 

1 Communication from Professor W. B. Henning. 

2 According to a communication from Professor W. B. Henning this may represent snaéana., 
ie. a present participle of sna?Zaiti beside smaeZant-. 

3 H, Willman-Grabowska (‘Le chien dans l'Avests et dans les Védas’, Rocznik 
Orjentalistyczny, VILL, [for] 1931-2, [pub.] 1934, 57-8) translates this word, as applied to a wolf, 
‘ écumant de bave ’, as applied to a dog, ‘ careasant ', but without offering any reasons for the 
latter. 

V. Pisan: (‘ Avest. snadiana ’, Esvssta degli Studi Orientali, xv, 1935, 364) supports Willman- 
Grabowska and compares (1) ‘ gafernd’ with OSlav. snéind ‘snowy’ and (2) ‘ careesant ` 
with OSlav. néna ‘ carezzevole ’, which he equates as a form without initial s- with Skt. snihyati 


‘is affectionate ’, enigdAá- ‘ oily, soft, dear’, snehah ‘ grease, love’, and refers to Miklosich, 
Etym. Wb. der slav. Spr., Wien, 1886, 215. 
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snow ’) occurs with the meaning ‘snow’. On the other hand, the identity of 
Skt. snih- with this group has been the subject of doubt, although the corre- 
spondence in form of the Indo-Aryan words with those of the other languages 
with the meaning ' snow ’ is striking: snth- = Gk. vida, Lat. nivem ; sníhyats 
= Welsh nyfio ; snéhats (causative according to Naigh. 2.19) = Av. snaézaitt, 
Gk. veider, Lat. muit; snéha- = OSlav. snégü, Lith. sniégas, Goth. snaiws. 

Uhlenbeck (Kurzgef. etym. Wb. der altind. Spr., s.v. snihyatt) connects them 
by assuming the original meaning to be ‘ shine ’, whence on the one side ‘ snow’ 
and on the other ‘ oiliness’. Walde-Pokorny (Vergl. Wb. der tndogerm. Spr., 
2, 695) rightly doubt this, but their own hesitation in accepting the semantic 
change of ‘snow’ to ‘ wet’ seems less justified. In some conditions snow is a 
most effective wetting agent, and in any case the demarcation between snow, 
sleet, and cold rain is not very precise. Perhaps the'frequent use (e.g. in the 
medical works of Caraka and Suáruta among others) of snthyatt, snehágati, 
snigdha-, sneha- in connexion with the idea of ‘ oilmess ’ (whence the transition 
to ‘ affection, love ’, cf. liptá- ‘ smeared, sticking to ' SBr.) has tended to mislead 
etymologists. 

In a recent and penetrating article J. Gonda (‘Die Grundbedeutung der 
idg. Wurzel snetg'h-', Zeitschrift fur vergleichende Sprachforschung, LXXI, 
3—4, 1954, 228-30) has assembled the attempts hoth to support and to refute 
the identity of Skz. snih- with IE *snetg"h- and has himself formulated the 
view, based on the meaning ‘ oilmess’ or ' stickiness’ attaching to snih- and 
ita compounds and derivatives, that the basic meaning of *snew"h was 
' klebrigkeit', whence in some IE languages the meaning ‘snow’, and in 
Sanskrit 'oiliness" on the one hand and ‘ wetness’ on the other. 

The semantic connexion of 'oiliness' and ‘wetness’ in Indo-Aryan is 
suggested by Jules Bloch in La formation de la langue marathe, p. 379, s.v. 
bhijné. Compounds of Skt. añj- provide nearly all modern Indo-Aryan 
languages with words for ‘ wet ’—both (a)bht-afiy- and upafj- or vyafü-. To 
the forms quoted by Bloch (loc. cit.) and in my Nepali Dictionary, p. 476, 
s.vv. bhignu, bhynu may be added Pkt. abbhatta- ‘ smeared with oil, sprinkled, 
wetted’ < *abhyakta-, abhimjana- n., bh$mjà- f. ‘anointing’ < abhi-añj-, 
Dameli biž- ‘to pour out esp. water’ (G. Morgenstierne, ‘ Notes on Dameli’, 
NTS, xn, 1942, 162) < *abhi-ajyate, Kash. wanun to become wet < *upagna- 
or more probably *eyagna-, cf. vyànakt RV, wazawun ‘to wet’ causative 
formation < *updjyate or vyajgate (cf. Mar. vdjné ‘ to smear with oil or marking 
nut’ < *vyafüjatt, Sgh. vakanu ‘ to smear ' < fut. vyanksyati, vadana ' smearing’ 
< vyaiijana-), Pkt. urjissai ‘ will wet’, umjia- ‘sprinkled’ < upafjati (cf. 
Guj. üjv& ' to oil’). 

Here the semantic change was clearly from ‘oil’ to ‘wet’. With snsh- 
it was the other way. For snih- the older meaning recorded is ‘wet’. TAr. 
4.93.1 has sníh- f. ‘ wetness’, the nominative of which was known to Panini 
as snik or snit, and snihitv- f. ‘ moisture’. The sense of ‘ oil’ or ‘ fat’ is well 
established by the time of Caraka and Suéruta, but in RV 22.97.54, snehdyat 
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* made yielding (?) ' may rest upon the idea of softening with either water or 
oil. The past participle sntgdha- retains its meaning of ‘ wet’ in Pa. stntddha- 
. and, according to Abhidhanarajendra s.v. in Pkt. stniddha-. Pali has stneha- 
m. ‘ moisture, sap ' and in Prakrit, according to Ratnachandraji’s An illustrated 
Ardha-Magadit dictionary, the Styagadangasititra has stneha- with the meaning 
‘essence drawn by plants from the earth’. The Satapathabrahmana has 
snihán- m., snthá- f. ‘ mucus of the nose’ (for 5 possibly cf. Gk. vider beside 
veides and see below). The compound upasnth- ‘ become wet’ is found as a 
verb in Suéruta 1.354.1 (kedara wa hulyabhir wpasnthyate) and as a noun, 
upasnéha- ‘ attraction of moisture’ in Suér. 1.264.15 and Ram. v.75.11 (keda- 
rasyeva kedarah sajalasyeva nirjalah | upasnehena jwāmi jivantim 106 41 
tam). 

But the most convincing indication of the identity of snth- with IE *sneig”h- 
ig the survival in Middle Indian of two words resting upon Skt. sneha- and 
sníh- both with the sense of (snow. Under simeha- Ratnachandraji, in his 
dictionary, refers to the commentary to Dagavaitalika 8.15 which defines 
this word as avasydyahimamihska- °“ hoarfrost, snow, mist’. This is clearly 
from sneha-. The same dictionary lists ssnAa- ‘ snowflakes’ from Aupapatila- 
sūtra 704. The word appears also in Deéînamamala 8.53 (htmosaesu sinha “in 
the sense of snow and hoarfrost") and in Paiyalacchinamamala 38 where ıt is 
defined as mharo dhiimtyd ya ‘hoarfrost and mist’. Buhler, in his edition, 
p. 101, connects sinha with Skt. $yas- and compares syana-. Phonetically this 
is unacceptable. It clearly represents an earlier *sntha- replacing the older 
feminine root-noun sníh- (as dtsa- from dís-, etc.). We may assume the same 
metathesis in *sntha- > *sthna- > swnhàü- as that by which snusü- > *susna- 
> Pa. sunha- (beside sunzsa-). 

In most of the modern Indo-Aryan languages the words for ‘ snow’, since 
it ig no longer an observed phenomenon, have changed their meaning or have 
disappeared. Thus while in regions where snow is known Skt. Atmd- retains 
its meaning, as Ashkun zīm, Khowar him, Nep. hit, Gypsy 1v, it has become 
Guj. Atm ‘dew, hoarfrost ’, Mar. hiv ‘cold, ague’. Pkt. sinha- ‘snow’ has 
no certain modern descendant. It is tempting to see in Shina hn, Torwali 
hin a result of *hinha < *hisnd < *sniha. But these are masculine. More 
probably they are loans from Kashmiri, in which the older form of si m. 
‘snow’ was *hin < Skt. sind- n. ‘ice’, or possibly contaminations of himá- 
and §ind-. 

Languages on the periphery of a linguistic area frequently retain common 
archaic features. On the extreme periphery of Indo-European, Old Irish on 
the one side and Indo-Aryan on the other both attach the meaning ‘ wet’ 
as well as ‘snow’ to their representatives of IE *snetg"h-. One cannot rule 
out the possibility or even the probability that they have developed the meaning 
‘wet’ from ‘ snow ’ independently. On the other hand it may be that an original 


1 Mr. A. Master kindly drew my attention to these. 
VOL. XVII. PART 3. 34 
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duality of meaning, lost by some of the intervening languages, survived in 
these two. Perhaps it is not without significance that Sanskrit and Keltic 
alone have a present stem in -jo-: sníhyati = Welsh nyfio and possibly Olr. 

The existence in this word-group of long 1 beside short $ in Sanskrit (snithdn- 
and snihá-), and its possible existence in Greek and Latin (vider and mivut, 
where, however, it may also represent earlier et) suggest the possible presence 
of a laryngal in some forms of the group. The formation of *sn-i-g"h-: 
*sn-1-2-g*h- : *sn-f-n-g"h- would then be similar to that of (a) *dl-gh- in Goth. 
tulgus : *dl--gh- in Gk. SoAtyds: *dl-o-gh- in Skt. dirghá- : *dl-n-gh- in Lat. 
longus : *dl-u-gh- in Hit. dalugas and (b) *sphl-gh- in Av. sporozan-, Olr. selg, 
Bret. felch : *sphl-t-gh- in Lat. lien, Skt. plthan- (Yàjf.) : *sphl-i-o-Gh- in Skt. 
plihán-, Nep. phiyo (< *splihan-) : *sphl-n-jh- in Gk. omAdyxva (1) : *sphl-o- 
n-Gh- in Gk. oràńv : *sphl-u-óh- in Lath. blužnis. 

In that case IE *snetg’h- may ultimately belong to the group of words 
listed by Walde-Pokorny, xr, 692, s.v. snd- meaning ‘ wet, flow’. 


THE LANGUAGES OF CALCUTTA, 1760-1840 
By T. W. CLARK 


HE purpose of this essay is to trace in outline the history of the languages 
used in Calcutta and its environs? during a period extending roughly 
from 1760 to 1840.3 The languages were Arabic, Bengali, English, Hindustani, 
Persian, Portuguese, and Sanskrit. Account has been taken of the status of the ٠ 
languages at different times, the people who used them, the extent to which they 
were used, and the purposes they served. To do this it has been necessary to 
take a wide view of the history of the period, and make references which properly 
fall within the field of political, social, religious, and economic history: such 
88 the policies of the East India Company, both in London and Calcutta, the 
plans and actions of the Christian missionaries, the attitudes and preferences 
of the main religious communities, the development of education, and the 
changing opportunities in the economic life of the people. The subject has been 
treated in four sections, arranged chronologically: 1760-1800, 1800-15, 
1815-24, 1824-40. 


I. 1760-1800 


In spite of the later entry into Bengal of various other European trading 
companies, it was Portuguese, the earliest European language spoken there, 
which persisted during the latter half of the eighteenth century as a language 
of intercourse between men of different races. ‘It was the lingua franca of all 
the foreign settlements round the Bay of Bengal, and was the ordinary medium 
of communication between Europeans and their domestics . . . . Even m 
Calcutta Portuguese was more commonly used by the servants of the Company 
and the settlers than the language of the country. The charter granted to the 
East India Company contained a provision that they should maintain one 
Minister at each of their garrisons and superior factories, and that he should be 
bound to acquire the Portuguese language within a twelvemonth of reaching 
India. Clive, who was never able to give an order in any native language, spoke 
Portuguese with fluency. The use of this language has since died out in Bengal 


1 Tam indebted to Profeasor C. H. Philips and the members of the staff of the History Depart- 
ment in the School of Oriental and African Studies for permitting me to discuss a synopsis of 
this essay with them in seminar. 

* °“ Calcutta and its environs ' is not a precise geographical area. It may be defined as Calcutta, 
its suburbs, and such places as were in some kind of direct cultural contact with it. 

* The date 1760 has been chosen for the following reasons: (a) it may be taken to mark the 
end of the medieval period of Bengali literature, beng the year of the death of Bhüratcandra 
Ráy; (b) no work of literary or scholastio importance was written in Calcutta until after that 
date; (c) it was the beginning of a new political age, characterized by the ‘ transfer of loyalty 
from the native government to the Company ' [B. B. Misra, Judicial administration of the East 
India Company in Bengal, 1765-1782 (University of London unpublished Ph.D. thesis), p. 8), 
and with Calcutta becoming a political and commercial centre; (d) the influx of population 
from country towns and districta in Bengal, Bihar, and farther afield, which converted Calcutta 
into a polyglot metropolis, had already commenced. All dates cited are a.D. 
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so completely that the descendants of the Portuguese now speak Bengalee 
from their cradle. Yet down to so late a period as 1828 A.D., the governor of 
Serampore, & Norwegian, received the daily report of his little garrison of 
thirty sepoys from the native commandant, a native of Oude, in Portuguese.' ! 
Men of Portuguese stock, speaking that language as their mother tongue, were 
recruited into the British armed forces,? and were employed as clerks in factories 
and offices. Portuguese clerks were still employed in Calcutta offices in the 
second decade of the nineteenth century, but it is almost certain that their 
language had some time before then ceased to be used on any scale by persons 
of other nationalities. The case from Serampore cited by Marshman is presented 
as a curious anachronism. S. K. Chatterji suggests that the influence of 
Portuguese on Bengali ended with the eighteenth century. In any case, it 
played no part in the language controversy which developed in the nineteenth 
century. 

The influence of Persian, the language of the Mughals, first began to be felt 
in Bengal towards the end of the sixteenth century.* In the first half of the 
eighteenth century its prestige was at its highest. It was the language of the 
Nawab and his courtiers, as well as of the officers of state who served him in 
the various departments of government. It was the ‘common medium of 
negotiation between the several states '.^ It was learned by many highly placed 
Hindus who were in touch with the Muslim courts ; indeed, so valuable was it 
considered that the family of Bharatcandra Ray are said to have been angry 
with him, because, though he was a Hindu, he wished to learn Sanskrit in 
preference to Persian. 

Though from 1760, with the transfer of power and the source of wealth from 
the court of the Nawab to the headquarters of the East India Company at 
Calcutta, there was a corresponding decline in the prestige of Persian in favour 
of the language of the conquerors, there was no indication of any diminishing 
of its currency. The British, in taking over from the Muslim rulers the forms 
and methods of government, were obliged also to adopt the language in which 
the affairs of government had been transacted. ‘Under the Mohammadan 
Government the language of judicial and revenue proceedings was Persian, 
borrowing lavishly from Arabie, in which the principal legal authorities 
were written; . . . the Enghsh Courts followed the example of their Moham- 
madan predecessors, all the proceedings were recorded in Persian.'" Persian 


1 J. C. Marahman, The life and times of Carey, Harshman, and Ward. London, Longmans, 
1859, 2 vols. (Later referred to as CMW.) Vol. 1, pp. 21-2. 

* S Bhattacharya, The East Inda Company and the economy of Bengal. London, Luzac, 
1954, 79. 

3 S. K. Chatterji, The origin and development of the Bengals language. Calcutta University 
Press, 1926, 1, 214. (Abbreviated as ODBL.) 

* ODBL, 1, 202; also N. B. Halhed, A grammar of the Bengal language, 1778, Preface, p. vin. 

5 Halhed, Preface, p. vui. 

6 ODBL, I, 204. 

* H. H. Wilson, A glossary of judicial and revenue terms, 1855, Introduction, p. xx. 
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interpreters were attached to the courts to assist the British judges who did 
not understand the language,’ but a knowledge of it soon became recognized 
as an indispensable qualification, so that civil servants were required to 
apply themselves to the study of it.2 Sir William Jones wrote a Persian 
grammar, and though his purpose was primarily to open the door to a knowledge 
of Persian arts and sciences, he did tpso facto acknowledge the status of the 
language, and at the same time provide his fellow countrymen with 'an 
admirable system of study ' ? of high utility in the performance of their duties. 
It is improbable, however, that in the early years of our period many of the 
Company officials had more than a smattering of Persian. At the trial of 
Nandakumar the judges had no knowledge either of Persian or of any other 
Indian language.* 

During the regime of the Nawabs, Muslim education had been under the 
patronage of the wealthy. The sons of the nobility were taught at home, and 
the maintenance of schools for the poor was regarded by many as a religious 
duty. The change in political power, followed as it was by the years of famine 
- and dacoity,® seriously disrupted these practices; but, though there were 
` no statistics, it may be presumed that the Muslims did not lose their regard 
for education when they migrated to Calcutta. It was on their solicitation that 
in 1781 Warren Hastings, who had a ‘ working knowledge ' of Persian, opened 
the Calcutta Madrasa. This was for over 40 years the city’s only Muslim 
college where instruction in Persian and Arabic was imparted according to the 
traditional methods. 

Arabic was not a spoken language in Calcutta and it was studied by very 
few; but its reputation as the language of the Qur’ān and the law was very 
high. The principal seat of Arabic learning in the eighteenth century was in 
Patna. The young Ram Mohan Ray was sent there by his father in 1781, to 
acquire a knowledge of Arabic, which together with Persian was necessary 
for any Bengali who ‘ sought after secular advancement ’.” 

Evidence for determining the currency of Hindustani in Calcutta between 
1760 and 1800 is scarce. Halhed, in various scattered references to it, stated 
that it comprised two dialects, one written in the Devanagari script, and called 
by him Htndostanic, the other written in the Persian script, and called Moors. 
He described Hindostanic as a Sanskrit-derived language, which had been 
‘spoken for many ages through proper Hindostan', but ‘which had by no 
. means preserved its purity, or universality’. Moors he declared to be a ‘ mixed 
species of Hindostanic’, which owed its existence to the ‘Mahometan 
Conquest ’.8 It is clear from his description that these two dialects are Hindi 
and Urdu. The former was used by people from Bihar, some of whom took up 


1 Halhed, op. cit., vin. 2 CMW, 1,147. 
3 Halhed, op. cit., xx. * Misra, op. cit., 019. 
5 Misra, op. cit., 162, 165, 223. * ibid., 229. 


1 The English works of Raja Ram Mohan Ray, edited by J. C. Ghose. Calcutta, 1901, 3 vols. 
Vol. 1, Introduction, p. ii. . 
5 Halhed, op. cit., ix, e£ passim. 
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employment in Calcutta as shopkeepers ; and the latter was the mother tongue 
of a number of sepoys and of some of the lower class Muslims in Calcutta. 
The upper class Muslims were mainly bi-lingual, speaking both Persian and 
Urdu, though they read and wrote only the former. As early as Halhed’s time, 
a form of Hindustani was being increasingly used in the bazars, and was 
beginning to displace Portuguese as the servants’ language in European house- 
holds. ‘ Europeans on their arrival in India, reduced to a necessary intercourse > 
with Mahometan servants, or Sepoys, habitually acquired from them this idiom 
in that imperfect and confined state which is the consequence of the menial 
condition of their instructors: yet this curious system of study hath produced 
more than one attempt to a Grammar and Vocabulary. The jargon however, 
such as it is, proves utterly unintelligible to the villagers and peasants both in 
Hindostan and Bengal, nor is it used anywhere, but in large towns frequented 
by Mahometans and Strangers. This is obviously a description of the origin 
of ‘Calcutta Hindustani’. It is interesting to note that in 1778 it was 
sufficiently stabilized to have been the subject of formal linguistic statements. 
In the latter half of the eighteenth century, Sanskrit played virtually no 
part in public affairs. It was shut away in the ‘ libraries of the Brahmans and 
jealously confined to those whose caste qualified them for initiation into its 
mysteries '.? It was not easy for European scholars to obtain instruction in it, 
for it was taught only in the orthodox fols, possibly one of the most exclusive 
systems of educations ever devised. ‘It is well lmown in what an obstinate 
and inviolable obscurity the Jentoos conceal as well the Mysteries of their 
Faith, as the Books in which they are contained: and under what severe 
prohibitions their most approved Legislators have confined the study of the 
Shanscrit to their principal tribes only. An explanation of it to persons not 
qualified for this science by their rank, subjected both the teacher and the 
pupil to very tremendous penalties; but to sully its purity by imparting the 
slightest knowledge of it to strangers was ever cautiously avoided as the most 
inexpiable crime. The Pundit who imparted a small portion of his language to 
me, has by no means escaped the censure of his countrymen: and while he 
readily displayed the principles of his grammar, he has mvariably refused to 
develope a single article of his religion.' 3 The confines were, however, pene- 
trated. The researches of Sur William Jones delivered the Sanskrit language 
and its literature from the hegemony of the pandit, and created an international 
interest, which is reflected to-day in the existence of Chairs of Sanskrit in 
most of the major universities of the world. The orthodox Brahman party 
did not associate themselves with the work of Jones, and he had occasion to 
comment somewhat caustically on their laziness and the madequacy of their 
methods of study. ‘In order to render this tract as complete as possible, a 
fuller specimen of Sanscrit will be subjoined with the original printed in the 
characters of Bengal, into which the Bráhmans of that province transpose all 
their books, few of them being able to read the Dévanágari letters : so far has 


1 Halhed, op. cit , .تنم‎ 8 ibid., m. 3 ibid., x-xi. 
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their indolence prevailed over their piety |’! The Asiatic Society of Bengal 
which he inaugurated in 1783, to unlock, among other things, the ‘ treasures ’ 
of Sanskrit, had no Indian members; and this must be ascribed to their lack 
of interest and scholarship, for Jones made it clear in his inaugural address 
that the way was open for the election of suitable Indian candidates when 
there were any. - 

The Bengali Hindus, even Brahmans outside the schools of the pandits, 
did not know Sanskrit, and, as has already been mentioned in the case of 
Bhäratcandra Ray, had no desire to learn it. In an age when languages were 
beginning to be assessed by the criterion of their social usefulness, the conserva- 
tives of the Brahman inner circle prejudiced the case of the language they 
claimed to venerate by their own exclusiveness. The practical world of govern- 
ment and commerce had no need of Sanskrit, and, except for the attachment of 
an interpreter to the law courts when reference to the sources of purely Hindu 
law was required,? made no use of it at all. 

English, being the language of the ruling race, held that same high prestige 
which had been enjoyed previously by Persian under the Nawabs; but there 
were as yet few opportunities for the indigenous population to learn it. Some 
Indians, Hindu and Muslim, had gained a sufficient competence in spoken 
English by 1775 to qualify as interpreters in the law courts.* Towards the end - 
of the century schools were being run by disabled soldiers and widows, and 
there was a small English-speaking nucleus among the merchant families of 
Calcutta, some of whom had come forward as patrons of theatres for the 
performance of English plays.” It was beginning to be realized already that 
"English was money '.? 

The status of Bengali in Calcutta in 1760 and for many years afterwards 
was very low, though it was the mother tongue of the majority of the population. 
The languages of the superior civil and commercial stations were English, 
Portuguese, and Persian, and ambitious Hindus made certain that of these they 
. knew at least Persian. The pandits, engrossed in Sanskrit, still regarded Bengali 
as a ‘ barbaric’ dialect, as they had done for centuries. With the leaders of the 
Hindu community thus despising Bengali, there was no one to give the lead in 
pressing its claims, or even to admit that it had any. 

The case for extending the use of Bengali and applying it to the conduct of 
government and commerce had therefore to be presented from outside. It was 
Halhed who first urged upon British civil officers the necessity of acquiring 
2 knowledge of it for the efficient transaction of their duties. He argued the 


1 Works of Sir William Jones, London, 1807, 13 vols. Vol. Ir, p. 263. 

* ibid., 1, 8. 3 Misra, op. at., 257. * ibid., 257. 

5 F. Y. Rahman, English education and the Muslims, 1948. (University of London, unpublished 
M.A. thesis.) p. 75. 

* ibid., 74. 

7 P. Guhathakurta, The Bengali drama, tts origin and development, 1926. (University of 
London Ph.D. thesis, since published.) p. 69. 

5 Rahman, op. cit., 74. 
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case at length," and ended with what must be the first word in praise of the 
Bengali language ever written from Caleutta. ‘It is much better calculated 
both for public and. private affairs by its plainness, its precision and regularity 
of construction, than the flowery sentences and modulated periods of Persian.’ ? 
His Grammar, printed and published in Calcutta, gave practical support to his 
arguments, by providing British officers with a book from which they could 
learn the language. 

The publication of his book was made possible by the resourcefulness and 
energy of another civilian, Charles Wilkins, who with his own hands cut a 
full set of punches for a fount of Bengali type.? Their use in Halhed’s Grammar 
was the first occasion on which any Indian script had been mechanically repro- 
duced in regular printed form. This mnovation in Bengali contributed greatly 
to that process, slow though it was, by which the status of the language began 
to be advanced. 

The senior officials of the Company in Calcutta, realizing the advantages 
of bemg able to communicate directly to their Bengali subjects, adopted the 
practice of having their promulgations translated from English into Bengali, 
and circulated in that language. The Regulations of Impey, for instance, were 
translated in 1785 by Jonathan Duncan, and the Cornwallis Code of 1793 
by Foster, the lexicographer. In this way part of what Halhed had proposed 
passed into routine procedure. 

William Carey landed in Bengal illicitly in 1793. With characteristic 
directness, he realized the necessity of Bengali for teaching purposes, and began 
to learn it. In 1795, he opened a school in Malda, where, surprising though it 
may seem in so short a time, he was able to instruct Bengal children in Bengali, 
Sanskrit, and Persian, through the medium of Bengali. Two or three years 
later, Dr. and Mrs. Marshman were teaching Bengali in schools in Serampore, 
which were the forerunner of that integrated plan for primary education in 
Bengali which Marshman was able to propose and implement some 20 years 
later. Furthermore Carey had already begun his translation of the New Testa- 
ment into Bengali. Thus did the missionaries from the outset accept Bengali 
as a language suitable for education and prose composition.‘ 

The language situation 1n Calcutta at the end of the century was super- 
ficially perhaps little different from that in 1760, but changes had taken place 
through the interest and scholarship of individuals, all of them British : Halhed, 
Hastings, Wilkins, Jones, and Carey ; and the time was ripe for other, greater 
changes. The Court of Directors 1n London, however, had contributed little, 
beyond its acceptance of the Caleutta Madrasa and the Asiatic Society. Its 
policy, arising from a complex of motives, had been and continued to be one of 
non-interference with the ancient customs and languages of the country. 
It offered strong resistance to proposals put forward by Wilberforce, and 


? Halhed, Preface, p. xv. 2 ibid., xvii. 
5 Halhed’s Preface ends with an eloquent tribute to the merits of Wilkins’ achievement. 
* CMW, 1, 69-70. 
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supported by Grant, to include certain education clauses in the Bill of 1793. 
These proposals embodied suggestions for imparting ' English-education ’ to 
the upper classes and for the introduction of regular Christian teaching through 
the medium of Bengali. The debate was conducted vehemently on both sides, 
but in the end the policy of the Court prevailed, and Dundas asked Wilberforce 
to withdraw his proposals for the time being. The subject was to lie dormant 
for 20 years. 


II. 1800-1815 

The adoption of 1800 as the first year of the modern era in the history of 
Bengali language and literature is not a mere chronological convenience. It was 
distinguished by the opening of a printing house at Serampore, the completion 
of Carey's translation of the New Testament, and the inauguration of the Fort 
William College.? 

Wilkins’ fount of Bengali type had been broken up and. lost, but Paficanan, 
the blacksmith whom he had trained, joined Carey and Marshman at Serampore, 
and with his aid another set of punches was cut and brought into use. This 
was the origin of the Baptist Mission Press, which has proved ' of inestimable 
service to Bengali language and literature ’,3 and is still in existence. ‘ Practically 
all the books of the first two decades of the nineteenth century, including those 
by the teachers at Fort William College, were printed at that press. * The first 
work printed was Carey's New Testament, which was ready for publication in 
February 1801. Within a few years founts of type had also been prepared in 
the Devanagari, Persian, and Arabic scripts, in addition to a smaller one in 
Bengali, more suitable for printing the Bible. 

In the same year Lord Wellesley opened the College in Fort William, for 
the general education and discipline of the young civilians of the Company, 
whose ignorance and lax morals he deplored. ' He announced it as his opinion 
that no civil servant should be nominated to certain offices of trust and 
responsibility until it was ascertained that he was sufficiently acquainted with 
the laws and regulations of the government, and the languages of the country. 
He allowed the young men two years to acquire these qualifications, and fixed 
January, 1801, as the period, after which no appointment would be given 
except to those who had passed an examination in the native languages.’ 5 
The curriculum, which included a wide range of English and classical subjects, 
contained provision for instruction in Arabic, Persian, Sanskrit, Hindustani, 
Bengali, Telugu, Marathi, Tamil, and Canarese. Gilchrist, an eminent 
: Hindustani scholar, was appointed to organize the lectures; and in 1801 
Carey was appointed lecturer in Bengali. The standard of proficiency required. 
was high. ‘Before any student could obtain a degree, he was required to 
demonstrate his knowledge of the native languages by holding in regard to the 


1 CMW, Tt, 80-1. 
2 J. C. Ghosh, Bengali literature. Oxford University Press, 1948, 98. 
3 ibid., 103. > 1bid., 103. 5 CMW, 1, 145. 
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service in Bengal—four disputations in the Persian or Bengalee language 
before all Calcutta, in “ an august assembly comprised of natives of rank and 
learning, rajahs, foreign ministers, pundits and moonshees "*.' 1 

The early years of the new college were stormy. The conservative policy 
of the Directors towards education had not changed since 1793, and in addition 
they were angered by what they considered presumption on Wellesley's part, 
who had acted without consulting them. Accordingly, in 1802, they issued 
a directive ordering the immediate closing of the college. The openly expressed 
glee with which news of the Court's action was received in Calcutta was proof 
of a large measure of local opposition to Wellesley's policy. ‘The idle and 
dissipated among the students received the intelligence with delight, and 
gave vent to their exultation in lampoons and parodies.’ * Wellesley fought for 
time. He obeyed orders to the extent of issuing a notice of closure; but he 
made it effective from the end of 1803. In the meanwhile he pressed his case 
through friends in London, and with the aid of Pitt managed to get the order 
rescinded in time to save the College. 

One important aspect of the work of Wellesley and Carey lay in their 
directing attention to Bengali, which was for the first time enforced on British 
officers as a compulsory subject, and brought within the ‘pale of official 
recognition 3 

Having completed his translation of the Bible, Carey began to prepare text- 
books in Bengali for the use of students in the College and in the missionary 
schools. His first work, Kathopakathan, in 1801, was a set of dialogues, in which 
the language ranged from the educated speech of a Brahman interlocutor 
to that of people in low caste occupations. He was assisted in his work of prose 
writing by a group of pandits, who also wrote a number of textbooks. Ram 
Ram Basu’s Pratapaditya caritra, in 1801, was the earliest original prose work 
written in Bengali by a Bengali,‘ and Mrityuiijay Bidyalankar’s Batris simhasan, 
translated from the Sanskrit, served as a historical text for a number of years. 
The list of their publications is impressive.’ It includes original compositions 
and translations from Sanskrit and English. But Carey’s work was not all 
utilitarian. He caused to be prepared in the press the first printed versions 
of three important medieval poems, the Ramayan of Krittibas, the 
Mahabharat of Kasiramdas, and Bharatcandra Ray’s <Annadé mangal. 
Thus from his inspiration there came not only the first original compositions in 
Bengali prose, but also the beginning of a revival of interest in medieval litera- 
ture, of which the inhabitants of Calcutta were deeply ignorant. It was Carey 
who first raised the status of Bengali by demonstrating that it was a fit medium 
for scholarly writing. His associate Mrityuñjay, in his Prabodh-candrika of 
1813, was moved to claim for Bengali pre-eminence among Indian vernaculars, 
even though he did attribute it to an alleged preponderance in it of Sanskrit 
words.* 


1 CMW, 1,145. 3 ibid., 1, 107. 3 Ghosh, op. cit., 100. 
* Ghosh, op. cit., 101-2. 5 ibid., 104, footnote. * Ghosh, op. cit., 101. 
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Meanwhile the various missionary societies were active in school work. 
The Marshmans in Serampore, Robert May in Chinsurah, and the C.M.S. and 
8.2.0. in Calcutta itself, had opened a large number of schools in the period 
between 1800 and 1815. It has been estimated that by 1815 there were 202 
missionary schools in the Calcutta area. All of them taught through the 
medium of Bengali, and however low the standard of performance was in some 
of them, the level of literacy in Bengali was greatly raised as a result of their 
teaching. 

The position of Persian during this period was firm. It was still the written 
language of the educated Muslims. It was taught, along with Arabic, in the 
Madrasa and: the private schools. Many Hindus were learning it. It was 
unchallenged as the language in use in the law courts, the department of revenue, 
and in commercial and real estate transactions. Its adoption as a compulsory 
subject in Fort William College had enhanced its prestige, and may be taken as 
evidence that it had become, with the progressive decline in the currency 
of Portuguese, the inter-racial lingua franca. ‘ It occupied ', wrote Marshman, 
‘the same position in the British institutions in India, as French among the 
Norman institutions of England.’? Its influence, along with that of Sanskrit, 
was potent in moulding the style and enriching the vocabulary of the new 
Bengali prose, though this tended to diminish as a Hindu middle class began 
to replace the families of the Muslim nobility;? in the service of the Government. 
Arabic, too, was secure within the confines of religion and law ; but for Urdu 
there had been no change comparable with that which the development of 
education had brought to Bengali. 

The Hindu pandits had become a little less exclusive. A greater number of 
European scholars had found teachers of Sanskrit from among them. The 
associates of Carey in Fort Wiliam College were Brahmans, and it was from 
them that Carey derived the knowledge that enabled him to publish his Sanskrit 
Grammar in 1805. But his teachers had lost nothing of their old veneration for 
the perfections of Sanskrit,4 even though the work which brought them fame and 
a living was in Bengali. The fact that Christian evangelists and Brahman pandits 
were able to work together in amity is proof that the early innovations in 
education and language were not being construed as an assault on the inner 
citadel of Hinduism. The policy of Government was still to ensure immunity 
to both orthodox parties. Consequently neither had frequent occasion for open 
protest. That is why the Gilchrist case in 1804 is important. It revealed 
the strength of feelings hitherto latent. Gilchrist had proposed as a theme for a 
disputation in Fort William College that ‘ the natives of India would embrace 
the Gospel as soon as they were able to compare the Christian precepts with 
those of their own books '.5 The Bengali Brahmans in the College took offence 
at once, and there was commotion among all classes in the town, Hindu and 
Muslim alike. There was talk of demonstrating outside Government House. 


1 Rahman, op. cit., 57. 2 CMW, 1, 147. 3 Rahman, op. cit., 143. 
4 Ghosh, op. cit., 101. 5 CMW, 1, 191. 
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A number of civil servants took the side of the Bengalis, and Gilchrist was 
ordered to change the subject, in consequence of which he resigned.! 

It is difficult to estimate the extent to which English was used by the 
Indians of Calcutta during this period. Marshman mentions in various places 
that they were beginning to get a ‘smattering’ of it. Rahman states that 
Muslims had little to do with commerce, and for that reason had no great 
urge to learn English. If Rahman is right it would seem that the Hindus 
were outstripping the Muslims: they certainly did outstrip them later. It is 
probable that Marshman was understating the facts. Later events are hard to 
explain except on the assumption that some Hindus of the upper classes, of 
whom Ram Mohan Ray is an outstanding example, already knew English well. 
The ‘ smattering’ may refer only to the newly emerging class of ' English- 
knowing ’ clerks. There was, however, no regular organization or institution 
for the teaching of English, and until after 1815 it could be acquired only 
through individual initiative. 

In March 1811, Lord Minto proposed a plan to reinvigorate the Hindu 
College at Benares and to set up similar colleges in Tirhut and Nadia. He 
complained that the Company had failed ‘ to extend its fostering care to the 
literature of the Hindus’. As a result of his representation certain education 
clauses were included in the India Act of 1813. The College at Benares, which 
had been founded by Jonathan Duncan with the object of cultivating the laws, 
literature, and religion of the Hindus, received an endowment of £1,400 per 
annum. Another annual sum, of £10,000, was made generally available from 
surplus revenues, for ‘the revival and improvement of literature, and the 
encouragement of the learned natives of India, and for the promotion of a 
knowledge of the sciences among the inhabitants of the British territories 1n 
India ’.3 The Bill required officers to report ‘ what ancient establishments 
were still existing for the diffusion of knowledge in that city (Benares), what 
branches of science and literature were taught there, by what means the pro- 
fessors and teachers were supported, and m what way their present establish- 
ments might be improved to most advantage ’. Local authorities were instructed 
to report on the state of village schools and to afford their teachers every 
protection ‘in all their just rights and ımmunitıes ’.* These meagre grants, 
which were possibly not spent, and the vague directives which accompanied 
them, were taken, and could only be taken, to indicate that the Court remained 
in favour of the promotion of Sanskrit and Persian-Arabic studies only. No 
mention was made of Western education through the medium of English, or of 
primary education through that of Bengali. The schools to which reference 
was made could only have been the Sanskrit tols, the Persian Madrasa and 
muktabs, and the village pathsalas. 
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III. 1815-1824 

From 1815, there was a marked quickening of the tempo of events, in which 
for the first time Bengalis participated actively and decisively. A complex 
struggle, which involved simultaneously questions of religion, social practice, 
ideas and systems of education, and language, as different aspects of the same 
problem, was suddenly precipitated. It was Rim Mohan Ray, a Bengali and a 
Brahman, who opened the conflict, by launching an uncompromising attack 
on orthodox Hinduism. 

Ram Mohan Ray was an accomplished English, Sanskrit, Persian, and Arabic 
scholar, and added to those languages a knowledge of Greek, Latin, and Hebrew : 
a well-stocked quiver for a theologian. In his Vedantagranth, in 1815, and 
Vedantasür, in 1816, he maintained that polytheistic Hinduism was not only 
to be deplored, but that it was also theologically indefensible. The gods whom 
Hindus were allowed to worship had no justification in the Vedanta ; and, in 
addition, the general immorality of their conduct made them utterly unworthy 
of devotion. Existing practices such as sait, and the worship of idols, and the 
ban on widow-mazriage, he declared to be wicked in themselves and contrary 
to scripture. 

It was at a meeting of Indians and Europeans convened by Ram Mohan 
Ray in 1815 to protest against sati, idolatry, ete., that David Hare! with 
the support of Sir Edward Hyde East, the Chief Justice, put forward a proposal 
* to establish a college in Calcutta for the education of their (i.e. Indian) children 
in the English language and in European science '.? The proposal was received 
with great enthusiasm, and a sum of £11,318 was subscribed at once. In 1816 
a school was opened in Calcutta to give effect to the proposal. It had a staff 
of two, ohe British and one Bengali. The response was strong, and in 1818 
it moved to a larger building, where it became known as the Hindu College. 
It was the first educational institution ever founded in Calcutta by, and 
supported by the subscriptions of, Bengalis themselves.? It attracted a number 
of scholars, and for 40 years was the main agency in propagating a knowledge 
of English and Western culture. From the Hindu College came that English- 
educated middle class which was to play so important a part in the history 
of Bengal in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 

At the same time, the Serampore missionaries were taking a stronger 
line in their advocacy of education through the medium of Bengali, ‘ as the only 
means by which, the great body of the people, who had no leisure for the 
acquisition of a foreign language, could be rescued from the evils of ignorance 
and superstition ’.* In 1816, Dr. Joshua Marshman promulgated his Hints 
relative to natwe schools, in which he propounded among other things the 
principle ‘ that any hope of giving instruction to the people of India through 

1 Christian Observer, 1, 2, 1832. * CMW, rt, 119. 
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the medium of a language not their own, was altogether fallacious’ His 
plan, which envisaged ‘a selection of useful words intended to promote a 
knowledge of orthography ; the grammatical rules of the Bengalee language ; 
and vocabulary of three or four thousand of the words in general use ’,® as 
the foundation of the Bengali course, set out in detailed form a scheme for 
primary education, some 40 years before the Government of Bengal seriously 
attempted to evolve a scheme of its own. The eagerness with which Indians 
received his plan is witnessed by the fact that subscriptions from them made 
it possible for the missionaries to open 45 schools within 12 months. 

Marshman’s description of the working of these schools and their effect 
on the life of the district has this interesting piece of information: ‘It was 
those who had received instruction in these indigenous schools in their own 
language, who became anxious that their children should take a larger stride, 
and advance to the knowledge of English ’.? Thus arose a curious paradox, 
that Christian missionary schools, teaching through the medium of Bengali, 
and the Hindu College, teaching through the medium of English, became in 
effect partners within one educational system, standing towards one another 
in a sort of primary-secondary relationship. There was no conflict between 
the English and Bengali languages ; indeed they were, in a very literal usage 
of the term, school-mates. Ram Mohan Ray, to whom belongs the credit of 
having given the new Bengali prose its first literary vogue, wrote in both 
languages. By writing theological treatises on the Vedanta in Bengali, he 
killed the sneer that no serious topics could be discussed in so ' barbaric’ 
a dialect. He also wrote considerably in English, and wrote welli He was 
one of the first completely bi-lingual Bengalis ; but the Hindu College was to 
produce many more. 

It may be noted at this point that both the Serampore Schools and the 
Hindu College were supported by funds privately raised, mostly from the 
Bengalis themselves, though some Englishmen did contribute generously ; 
and that the monies voted for education by the Court of Directors in 1813 
do not appear to have been made available for their use until later. Certain 
missionary schools founded by May in Chinsurah did, however, receive official 
assistance in 1816. This was ‘ one of the earliest acts of Lord Moira’s administra- 
tion’. About this time Moira wrote to Charles Grant in London to inquire 
whether the ‘ Court could not be persuaded to give support to schools formed 
on right principles rather than to Hindoo universities '. Grant replied that the 
time was not propitious for such an approach. ‘ The tide had turned in India, 
but it had not yet turned in Leadenhall Street.’ 7 

The cause of English and Bengali education derived strong practical support 
in 1817 from the establishment of the Calcutta School-Book Society. The 
Society, which owed its inspiration to the work of the Marchioness of Hastings, 
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William Carey, and Butterworth Bailey, & member of the civil service, waa 
warmly welcomed by Lord Hastings. Under the general control of a committee 
consisting of 16 Europeans and 8 Bengalis, it addressed itself to the task, 
which it fulfils to this day, of producing, publishing, and distributing all manner 
of teaching and class books. The resources of the Baptist Mission Press, with 
its stock of Bengali, Nagari, Persian, and Arabic types, were at the disposal 
of the Society. 

The first newspapers printed in Bengali appeared in 1818. There was at 
that time a rigid press censorship, and in February, Marshman published a 
monthly periodical named Dtigdargan, as a tentative measure to test public 
and official reactions. It contained only general matter and avoided political 
and controversial news which might have alarmed the government. After 
three months, encouraged by his first attempt and judging the time propitious 
for a more ambitious venture, Marshman advanced to a weekly publication in 
Bengali, named Samacar Darpan, on 31 May 1818. About the same time of 
the year, another paper was published, in Bengali, by a Bengali. It was called 
the Weekly Gazette. The Samacar Darpan was well received in Calcutta. 
Other papers followed in the course of the next few years, of which the two 
most important were the Sambad Kaumudi, published in 1821 by Ram Mohan 
Ray, for the propagation of neo-Hindu views, and its rival, the Sambad Candrikd, 
published in 1822 by Bhabanicaran Bandopadhyay, who had resigned from 
the staff of the Sambad Kaumudi the previous year because of its ‘ heterodox’ 
opinions. Both papers were printed in Bengali. 

In 1818, too, the missionaries opened the institution known as the Serampore 
College, ‘ for the instruction of Asiatic, Christian, and other youth, in Eastern 
literature and European science ’,* and ‘to educate the children of native 
Christians, . . . and to give the benefit of its literary and scientific instruction 
to other youths, but without placing any strain on their consciences ’.4 The 
programme contained a significant innovation. Though general instruction was 
to be given in Bengali, Sanskrit classes were to be held, in order to equip Bengali 
Christians with such a knowledge of the Hindu scriptures that they would be 
enabled to refute the pandits in religious disputation. The prospectus contained 
these words: ‘ If ever the Gospel stands in India, it must be by native opposed 
to native in demonstrating its excellence above all other systems’. A similar 
proposition had brought about the resignation of Gilchrist from Fort William 
College in 1804. ‘ On the same principle instruction was to be given in Arabic, 
the canonical language of Mahomedanism.' 5 A further comment by Marshman ' 
makes it clear that the use of Sanskrit for this purpose did not imply any 
other than a high regard for its prestige as a language. ‘The cultivation of 
Sanscrit was brought forward, not merely because it was the depository of 
those doctrines which Christianity was to subvert, but also because it was the 
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parent of oriental philology, and the standard of literary purity and excellence." 1 
No pandit could possibly have taken exception to the phrase I have italicized. 
English was also to be included in the syllabus, but as an additional subject 
for those who could benefit from it. ‘Though it would be vain to attempt 
to enlighten & country through the medium of any language besides its own, 
it does not follow that English cannot be studied as a learned language, to 
great advantage, by youths of superior talent.’ * The approach of the 
missionaries to English was very different from that of the supporters of the 
Hindu College. 

The orthodox parties, Hindu and Muslim, had hitherto been inactive, but 
by 1820 they were becoming anxious; with the result that within the next 
few years a programme for the establishment and extension of education on 
classical lines began to take shape. Thereafter conflict was inevitable. On one 
side were the Bengali Anghicists, as they were called, mostly neo-Hindu, and in 
favour of a Westernized system of education with English as the medium of 
instruction ; on the other side were the Orientalists, both Hindus and Muslims, 
brought temporarily into the same camp by the exigency of the situation, 
strongly affirming their respective beliefs, and favouring the traditional systems 
of education through the respective media of Sanskrit and Persian-Arabic. The 
Vernacularists, as Marshman designates the Bengali-teaching missionaries, 
were not directly involved ın the conflict, though their attitude was consistently 
unfavourable to the Orientalists. The Anghcists had the benefit of influential 
and popular leaders, Ram Mohan Ray and Dvarkanath Tagore, the appeal 
which the prospect of a good career was making to the young men of Calcutta, 
and most of the advantages of publicity, books, newspapers, and public meetings. 
Against this, the Orientalists had the prestige and disciplinary sanctions of 
religious authority, which were not weakened by the fact that they were on 
the whole exercised privately. Until the pubheation of the Sambad Candrika 
in 1822, they had little organized publicity ; but they felt confident of the 
sympathy of the Court of Directors. 

No brief statement of issues so complicated as these were can fail to over- 
simplify, and possibly to distort them ; but the facts so far do seem to indicate 
that English was at the centre of the dispute. To both Hindus and Muslims 
it was the native language of the Christian, with whose campaign of con- 
version they automatically associated it; and to the Hindu it was also the 
adopted language of the new Bengali middle class, whose opposition to 
traditional Hinduism was known. 

On 13 April 1822, the press contained this notice: ‘ With the kind support 
and financial aid of the Honourable Company, a college, surpassing any such 
place known before, will be opened in Calcutta, with the object of studying 
and teaching the grammatical and other $üstras. Only Brahman boys of the 
age of 12 and over will be eligible for admission. The course of study will 
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include in addition to the various grammatical systems, instruction on smriti, 
alankar, jyotts, puran, samkhyd, vedanta, etc.” + The project raised a storm of 
angry protests from the Anglicists. Ram Mohan Ray wrote in strong terms to 
Lord Amherst: ' When this seminary of learning was proposed, we understood 
that the Government in England had ordered a considerable sum of money to be 
annually devoted to the instruction of its Indian subjects. We were filled with 
sanguine hopes that this sum would be laid out in employing European gentle- 
men of talent &nd education to instruct the natives of India in Mathematics, 
Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Anatomy, and other useful sciences. . . . We 
find that the Government are establishing a Sanscrit school under Hindu Pundits 
to impart such knowledge as is already current in India. This seminary (similar 
in character to those which existed in Europe before the time of Lord Bacon) 
can be expected to load the minds of youth with grammatical niceties and 
metaphysical distinctions of little or no practical use to the possessors or to 
society . . . . The Sanscrit language, so difficult that almost a life time 1s 
necessary for its acquisition, is well known to have been for ages a lamentable 
check to the diffusion of knowledge, and the learning concealed under this 
almost impervious veil, is far from sufficient to reward the labour of acquiring 
it. * This letter was not successful; but it does state clearly the points at 
issue between the two parties. 

On 1 January 1824, the Government Sanskrit College was opened. It had 
a staff of seven teachers on the day of opening, one each for nydy, smrite, alankdr, 
and kavyà, and three for eyakaran.? The traditional nature of the instruction 
provided needs no comment; but it should be noted that no provision was 
made for the inclusion of English classes, though such had been the intention 
of the Government. English was introduced some four years later ; but it was 
not received with enthusiasm. 

The Bengali press notices about Muslim schools in Calcutta are few; but 
they are sufficient to warrant the conclusion that official policy was impartial 
as between the two major communities. The foundation stone of another 
Madrasa was reported to have been laid in Park Street on 15 July 1824, with 
considerable ceremony.* 

In spite of the pious sentiments expressed in the 1813 Act, the Government’s 
sole contribution towards the ‘ encouragement’ of Indian culture up to 1823 
had been its support for the Calcutta Madrasa and the Benares College 5 ; 
but in that year, following a change of Governors, a more generous policy was 
adopted, to implement which a General Committee of Public Instruction was 
set up. Existing schools and colleges, including those founded by the 
missionaries, were given grants; and the papers contain frequent notices of 
new schools, including some for girls. The establishment of the Sanskrit 
College and the new Madrasa were carried through by the Committee, and the 
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Hindu College, which was in financial difficulties (whether because of pressure 
from outside or because its supporters were beginning to feel the strain of their 
commitment, or both, is not known), was given considerable assistance by 
H. H. Wilson, a member of the Committee, prior to the Committee’s taking 
over the management of the College in 1824.1. Thus by 1824 a liberal and 
impartial poliey was in operation, liberal as between Western and Indian 
cultures, and impartial as between religious communities. Then in the same 
year there was a hint of a radical change of attitude in London. James Mill 
drafted a despatch in the following terms: ‘ With respect to the sciences it 
is worse than a waste of time to employ persons to teach or to learn them, in 
the state in which they are found in oriental books . . . in professing to 
establish seminaries for the purpose of teaching mere Hindoo or mere 
Mahomedan literature, the Government binds itself to teach a good deal of 
what is frivolous, not a little of what is mischievous, and a small remainder 
indeed in which utility is in any way concerned. Our great aim should be, 
not to teach Hindoo or Mahomedan learning, but useful learning ’. 


IV. 1824-1840 

The writing of the history of this final period cannot but be influenced 
by the fact that the writer can see the pattern of events as a whole, and, what 
is important, he knows the result in advance; and from any point in time 
he can look forward as well as backward. With the passing of the Act of 1835, 
the Anglicists had won a complete victory, but before it happened it is hard to 
believe that any of the participants in the struggle could have anticipated it. 
As late as 1833 Marshman was under the impression that the Orientalists were 
winning; and yet before that year was out, there was a change of opinion 
in the General Committee of Public Instruction which, had it been known, 
would have foreshadowed a contrary verdict. 

One notable feature of the period is the increase in the number of news- 
papers, periodical journals, and books. Between 1820 and 1835, 26 new Bengali- 
language newspapers were published. There were seven in Persian, two in Urdu, 
and one in Hindi? It is true that many of them were short-lived, but the 
statistics show that a large proportion of Indian language papers were in Bengali. 
But that predominance was not always regarded as assured. There is clear 
evidence that editors from time to time felt uncertain which language would 
yield the best circulation figures, and some of them resorted to diglot or polyglot 
editions, to avoid having all their eggs in one basket. The policy of the Samacar 
Darpan reveals the uncertainty, In 1826, it changed from Bengali only to Bengal 
and Persian ; but the experiment was not successful, and in the next year it 
changed to Bengali and English, as a result of which its circulation was doubled. 
The Bangadut printed English, Bengali, Persian, and Hindi in parallel columns. 
The attempts of two editors to raise Urdu to printed status are an interesting 
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comment on the position of that language in Calcutta at the time. The first 
Urdu paper, the Jém-t-Jahan-Nama, was published on 28 March 1822. On 
16 April 1822, it changed to Urdu and Persian ; and within three months the 
Urdu section was discontinued. The other paper containing Urdu was diglot, 
Urdu and Persian. The Muslim reading public in Calcutta knew Persian, 
and was not interested in trying to read Urdu. No further attempt to publish 
an Urdu paper was made during this period. Meantime an increasing number 
of Bengalis were becoming practised in writing Bengali prose, and testing 
the quality of their work against the opinions of a new judge, the general Bengali 
public. The Sambad Prabhakar, which was published in 1831 by Iévarcandra 
Gupta, became a school for writers of talent; and many authors, including 
Dinabandhu Mitra and Bankimcandra Cattopàádhy&y, received their first 
literary experience on its staff. ش‎ 

Regular notices of book publications appeared in the press. Among them 
were grammars of English, Sanskrit, Persian, and Bengali; dictionaries, 
including Carey's Bengali-English dictionary in 1825, and Haughton's Bengali- 
Sanskrit-English dictionary in 1833; and translations from Sanskrit and 
English. The Samacar Darpan announced that in 1829, 37 Bengali books 
had been published. The same paper also reported that the number of news- 
paper purchasers had doubled itself. It carried too an interesting comment 
on public taste at the time. ‘ Twelve years ago (i.e. in 1818), when we first 
published news of foreign countries many of our customers wrote letters of 
complaint, asking why we were publishing news of places they had never heard 
of. But now we note with pleasure that papers edited by people of this country 
contain news of many countries of the world. In particular, the people of this 
country show marked eagerness for news of what is happening in England . . . . 
We have received letters from some of our mofussil customers threatening 
to discontinue taking our paper unless we give them more news from abroad.’ ? 

Another regular feature of the newspaper from 1824 onwards was the 
announcement of school examinations and prize distributions. Frequent 
mention was made in these reports of the proficiency in English displayed by 
students in public examinations held in the presence of senior civil servants. 
The length of some of these reports may be taken as evidence of their value as 
news. ‘A great change was gradually coming over the native community 
in and about Calcutta. A thirst for English knowledge was gradually spreading 
among the upper class. Many of the students who had completed their educa- 
tion at the Hindoo College, had set up private seminaries, thus diffusing more 
widely the desire for English instruction.’ 3 In 1829, H. H. Wilson was so 
impressed by the style of one student that he invited him to write a review 
of part of Mill’s History of British India, and on completion had it published 
in the Asiatic Review of 14 February 1830. By 1830 it was claimed that the 
assiduity of students in learning the English language and studying its literature 
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was such that there were in Calcutta nearly 200 who wrote English as naturally 
as their mother tongue. One student wrote: ‘I have composed songs in 
Bengali, but the greatest portion of my writings in verse is in English. I have 
always found it easier to express my sentiments in that language than in 
Bengali. * The age of bi-lingualism, Enghsh and Bengali, had already begun 
in Calcutta. Tt would be wrong, however, to assume that all Bengalis approached. 
the study of English with the idealism which inspired Ram Mohan Rày. Among 
the upper classes there were some who saw in it, as he did, the path to a wider 
and better culture; but many of them, and probably the majority of the 
new middle class, were impelled by the utilitarian desire for a profitable career. 
The latter category were further encouraged when Lord Bentinck opened more 
senior civil service posts to Indians.* 

English classes were introduced in the Sanskrit College in 1826. The 
orthodóx Hindu paper Sambad Candrikà made certain non-commuttal references 
to them at the time, but at the beginning of the next decade objections were 
being raised : 

8.5.1830. ‘The students of the Sanskrit College have no desire to learn 
English : the proof of this is that when an attempt was made to compel the 
medical students to learn English, they all immediately left the College.’ ? 

30.4.1831. ‘Those students of smriti in the Sanskrit College, who learn 
Enghsh, have just filed a complaint against doing so on the grounds that the 
priests have informed them that they will be debarred from priestly offices 
if they learn English at College.’ 4 

It is not surprising in view of such opinions that attacks were made against 
the Hindu College, where successful English classes were attracting the sons 
of so many middle class families. Alleged renunciation of their religion by 
certain students, for which there is some evidence, was cited by writers who 
explicitly linked English studies with atheism as cause and effect. ‘ If a Hindu 
becomes proficient in English he becomes an atheist.’ 5 ' Much consideration 
has been given to the fact that many of the college students have become 
atheists. Dr. Wilson of the Board of Governors expressed this opinion, ‘‘ The 
students who read such books at college will not show respect for Hinduism ; 
and for this reason parents must decide what to do. Those who have no objec- 
tion may send their sons to the college ; but those who do object should not’’. 
We are very grateful to Dr. Wilson for putting the matter so clearly.’ * Such 
charges, reinforced as they must have been by religious pressures of a type 
which no orthodox household could easily ignore, caused considerable disquiet 
in Hindu cireles ; and the Hindu College to protect itself was obliged in 1831 
to dismiss Derozio, a brilliant scholar who had done more than any other 
teacher of his generation to inspire in his Bengali students a real appreciation 
of English literature. The grounds for his dismissal were flimsy, but some action 
was necessary to allay the fears of the parents." 
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Bengali too came under the criticism of the pandits, though it was of 
another kind. While pointing out that Bengali was the purest of the modern 
Indian languages because it was nearest to Sanskrit, a palpable hit at Persianized 
Urdu, they complained that vulgarisms were creeping into Bengali as written, 
because authors were ignorant of the rules laid down in the vydakaran and 
alankar sastras. One writer suggested that editors should submit their material 
to scholars for correction before passing it for publication. The term sadhu 
bhaga, popularly anglicized as chaste Bengali, came into use about this time, to 
describe that style of Bengali writing which conformed reasonably closely to 
Sanskrit usage. 

The status and currency of the three Muslim languages are fully described 
in Adam's Report on the state of education in Bengal, published in 1838.3 Though 
his report is based on a survey of provincial districts in Bengal and Bihar, 
and not of Calcutta, some of his findings are true for Calcutta too. ‘ The absence 
of Urdu schools for the Musulman population, corresponding with the Bengali 
and Hindi schools for the Hindus, may explain in some measure the greater 
degradation and ignorance of the lower classes of the Musulmans when com- 
pared with the corresponding classes of the Hindu population.’ 3 This is 
probably equally true for the Calcutta area, where the missionary schools did 
not teach Urdu ; but two reservations must be made: in Calcutta the propor- 
tion of educated Muslims to the uneducated was probably higher, and some 
of the lower class Muslims spoke Bengali as their mother tongue and not 
Urdu. The latter did not know either Urdu or Persian; the former knew 
both, but preferred to write Persian. Some Persianized Urdu was being written 
in Calcutta, but the failure of newspapers which used it to attract a reading 
public, which has been referred to above, is an indication that its prestige as a 
written language was still low. In 1835, it was still not considered a ‘ worthy 
medium for composition '. 

Of Persian Adam reported that ‘it must be pronounced to have a strong 
hold on native society '.* His tables show that there were more Hindu students 
in Persian classes than there were Muslims. The statistics for Calcutta were 
probably different. It is doubtful whether Caleutta Hindus, who were at the 
time so anxious to learn English, which had become a desideratum for an 
educated man, had the same regard for Persian as had the provincial Hindus, 
to whom English teaching was not available. The hold of Persian, however, 
was still strong ; it was being learned by Muslims and by a number of Hindus ; 
and it was still the official language * and a necessary qualification for employ- 
ment in Government departments. But as early as 1828 a protest was raised 
against the use of it in the law courts: ‘ It is clear that Bengalis are learning to 
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know English as well as they know their mother tongue. For this reason there is 
no impediment to the use of English for cross-examination in the law courts. 
Persian is,still used in the courts in Bengal, but it is not the language of the 
European judge, nor of the barristers, nor of the plaintiff, the defendant or the 
witnesses. Our opinion is that if any foreign language is to be used in the law 
courts it should be English. Those living in Calcutta ought to present a memorial 
to the Governor asking that Persian should be discontinued, and English used in 
its place. This would be a worthwhile reward for the efforts Bengalis have made 
to have their sons taught English.’ ! The return-for-money motive expressed in 
the last sentence confirms Adam’s opinion, that the case between English and 
Persian was finally to 5e determined on utilitarian grounds. 

Much more could oe quoted from the press, but probably sufficient has 
been given to indicate the course of the dispute and the balance of the parties. 
When the end came, it came quickly and unexpectedly. The fact was that 
by 1830 the Court of Directors had quite lost ‘ their old respect for Indian 
learning and were pressing Government towards the use of the English language 
and the concept of education as an acquisition of useful knowledge’.2 The 
influence of Mill’s philosophy can be seen in this complete change of attitude 
and values. They were not, however, in 1830 shared by the Orientalist majority 
on the General Committee of Public Instruction, led by Wilson and Prinsep. 
Wilson did not object to the teaching of English, indeed he had done much 
to advance it, but he maintained his regard for the traditional cultures of 
India and its ancient ‘anguages, and favoured a policy of ‘ repairing the old’ 
rather than of ‘ building the new’. The issue came to a head over an attempt 
to make English classes compulsory in the Arabic College. Trevelyan, who had 
recently won increased support on the Committee for the Anglicists, forced the 
discussion to a vote, which was a draw. An appeal was made to the Governor- 
General in Council, whereupon Bentinck, who had for some time been strongly 
in favour of English education, decided once for all against the old policy 
of encouraging the traditional systems. Macaulay, who had stood aloof from 
the discussion, wrote with characteristic rhetoric and vehemence, that the 
present policy tended ‘ not to support the progress of truth but to delay the 
death of expiring error’. ‘ We are at present ', he wrote, ‘ a Board for printing 
books which are of less value than the paper on which they are printed had 
when it was blank, and for giving artificial encouragement to absurd history, 
absurd metaphysics, &bsurd physics, and absurd theology.’? In March 1835, 
the new policy became law. It was decreed that ‘ the great object of the British 
Government ought to be the promotion of European literature and science 
among the natives of India, and that the funds appropriated to education 


1 Samacar Darpan, 26.1.1828. 

* Spear, op. cit. (Ballhetchet, in ‘ The home Government and Bentinck’s educational policy °, 
Cambridge Historical Journal, 1951, ascribes the change rather to the policy of Bentinck himself 
than to the prompting of the Court of Directors.) 

3 Marshman's History of India, xu, 65. 
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would best be employed on English education alone ’. So the patronage of the 
Court, which had hitherto been bestowed upon Sanskrit, Persian, and Arabic, 
and the cultures which were enshrined in them, was now transferred to English 
and the Western learning and way of life which it had already begun to import 
into India. 

At about the same time it was decided in principle to discontinue the use 
of Persian in the departments of law and revenue. In the higher courts and 
offices English was to be used, and in the lower courts and provinoial offices, 
Bengali. It is probable that the change to English in Calcutta did not become 
fully effective until 1838; that to Bengali, which was passed in & formal 
resolution in 1837, was left to the discretion of the various heads of departments.? 

Still another innovation, which struck at what had béen almost a complete 
monopoly of the Sanskritists, was introduced in 1835, when Lord Bentinck 
opened the Medical College in Caleutta, with the aim of giving & professional 
education in every branch of medical science, as cultivated in Europe, through 
the medium of English treatises and English lectures. Though there was in 
Calcutta a school for ‘ Native Doctors ’, the main centre of instruction had been 
the medical faculty of the Sanskrit College. 

The new policy was received by the orthodox communities with dismay. 
The Sanskrit College made a gesture of retaliation by abolishing its English 
classes, and the Muslims lodged a protest; but neither the Sanskritists nor 
the Perso-Arabists had the influence to force the government to grant con- 
cessions. The struggle was over, and only resentment remained. Sanskrit, 
Persian, and Arabic were relegated to the status of learned languages, confined 
to schools and temples, for the study of scholars and devotees. The Asiatic 
Societies in Calcutta and London, as well as on the Continent, deprecated this 
‘severe discouragement of the cultivation of orienta] history and literature’ ; 
but their representations were not heeded. 

By 1840 it was clear that the decision was irrevocable. English was dominant 
in Calcutta. It was the official language of the metropolis, and of the larger 
provincial towns too. It was the medium of higher education, and the only 
avenue to Western culture. Sanskrit was pushed back into the schools and 
cloisters, still venerable, but aloof. Persian entered into a decline: it was, 
and continued for a time to be, studied by both Hindus and Muslims, but 
it soon ceased to be numbered among the languages of Bengal. Many Muslim 
students, now given a fuller opportunity to learn English, attended the newly 
installed classes in the Arabic College in increasing numbers.* 

Bengali, meantime, had established itself as the principal language of the 
Indian press, and had taken over from Persian its hold on the lower branches of 
official administration. It was the only Indian language which civil servants in 
Bengal now needed to learn. It was also the medium of primary education. Yet 
for all this Marshman protested that not enough had been done for education in 
Bengali: ‘The Anglicists, whose influence now became paramount, and who 

1 Marshman, op. cit., rr, 66. 3 Adam, op. cit., 192-3. 3 Rahman, op. cit., 195. 
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wisely established the study of the English language for the upper classes, did 
little or nothing for the education of the people through the medium of their own 
vernacular tongues. They declared indeed, that they conceived the formation 
of a vernacular literature to be the ultimate object to which all their efforts 
must be directed ; but no practical effort was made to carry these views into 
effect ".! Adam put forward a similar plea *; but the Government was satisfied 
to let matters rest, and the question of primary education was not again 
seriously raised during the Company era. The upper and middle classes too 
were on the whole well contented with the situation. The utihtarian concept 
of education, which had inspired the decision of the Court and the Government, 
was rapidly being acquired by Bengalis too. A new social man was already 
emerging, who, seemg his future only in the study of the English language 
and in the slavish imitation of Western manners, thought it no disgrace to 
pretend that English was his own language. The low prestige of Bengali 
during the next 20 years was due perhaps less to the inadequacy of the educa- 
tional system than to the fact that many citizens of Calcutta had grown to 
despise their mother tongue, and had no desire to be literate in it. 


1 CMW, n, 491. * Adam, op. cat, 103-4. 


AN INDIAN CONTRIBUTION TO THE STUDY 
OF PROPERTY 


By J. Dunoan M. DERRETT 
(i) IwrRoDUOTION 


UNDAMENTAL concepts are often the more difficult to define because 

of their ubiquitous employment, and though the majority of people 

are content to do without a definition the lack of one stands as a perpetual 
challenge to human intelligence. Property is just such a concept, standing 
upon the frontiers of linguistics, law, and logic without deriving final shape 
from any of them. Since no legal transaction or dealing could take place without 
it, and since innumerable events familiar to daily life depend upon it for their 
effectiveness, it seems strange that it is so little understood. Many legal systems 
(which of necessity employ the concept at every turn) contrive to dispense with 
a definition altogether1; and the most acceptable definition of modern times 
makes a virtual sum of the incidents of Property,? just as if one were to define 
a blackboard as ‘ blackness -+ largeness + suitability-to-be-written-on-for-the- 
information-of-students’. Indeed, new problems perpetually arise (e.g. has 
the Coal Board the right to mine coal more than three miles from the shore of 
the United Kingdom ?) and if we knew what Property was we might be saved 
the embarrassment of producing a new rule from a heap of irreconcilable previous 
decisions upon related problems, whose individual relevance to the problem 
in hand will always be a matter of controversy. The situation outside the Anglo- 
American legal field may be no better for the existence of Codes, and for a 


1 Roman law and English law have persistently avoided the neceasity. See Austin, Lectures, 
ohh. 47, 48. Study of the incidents led Jolowicz to write: ‘ ownership, ın the developed (Roman) 
law, may be defined as the unrestricted right of control over a physical thing, and whosoever 
has this right can claim the thing he owns wherever it is and no matter who possesses it’. This 
sounds very like tus utendi fruendi abutends (denied by Buckland, T'ext-book, 187). But as 
soon as we say $us or right we fall foul of Hagerstrom and his school, who defy us to explain what 
these words mean. English law frankly denies that Property has any technical meaning: per 
Lord Porter in Nokes v. Doncaster Collieries, [1940] A.O. 1014; Paton, Jurisprudence, ch. 18. 
See also Vinding Kruse, Right of Property (trans. Federspiel), Oxford, 1939. It is curious that 
Raahdall, ‘ The philosophical theory of Property’, in Property, its duties and rights, London, 
1918, seemed to be unaware that a philosopher requires Property to be defined before its 
justification may be attempted. 

* Salmond, Jurisprudence, seo. 86 : ownership is the relation between a person and any right 
that is vested in him. This may be compared with the view of Noyes, p. 484, n. 2 below. According 
to the Romans a man might be dominus without possession and without any other right than to 
make a manoipation. At another extreme, Property has a residual aspect—' a very necessary 
vacuum for the law to abhor ' (Terry, Some leading principles of Anglo-American law, Philadelphia, 
1884, 298). While ‘ relationships ’ and ' righta' beg more questions than they answer, a definition 
of dominium as the ‘ classificatory genitive’ (ibid. 296) seems to come nearer the heart of the 
matter: it tells us exactly what we might attempt to define. The French Civil Code (Art. 544) 
is the best authoritative example of the ‘ cumulative’ type of ‘definition’: La propriété est 
le droit de jouir ef disposer des choses de la manière la plus absolue, pourvu qu'on n'en fasse pas un 
usage prohibá par les lois ow par les règlements. 
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neat exposition of the manner in which such problems are approached in the 
former system one cannot do better than consult a recent frank confession in 
the House of Lorde. 

Courts and Codes perpetually take refuge in devices and fictions in order 
to evade a fundamental issue, with results which are often so incongruous 
that they could not be justified were the nature of the essential institution 
readily ascertainable. For example, if it be asked whether, when 4 sends a 
gift by post to B and it is lost in transit, the loss accrues to A or to B, it is held 
that it accrues to d,* on the ground that the Post Office is the agent of the 
sender, and its employees are thus accountable to A (though he might have 
thought that he had ceased to be interested in the object) and not to B ; whereas 
if the question is whether a contract was performed or an offer accepted on 
the day of posting or the day of receipt, or whether the sender or the addressee 
must bear the risk of deterioration in transit, the róle of the Post Office is 
conveniently reversed, and it becomes the agent of the addressee, in order that 
Property may pass on posting ? or that knowledge of the contents of the letter 
which he does not see until later or which he may never see at all may be 
imputed to the addressee at the moment in question. Examples of such 
anomalies might be multiplied. Refuge is taken for some purposes in distinc- 
tions between the various subdivisions of Property (for ‘title’ is divisible) 
and between Property and Possession. Nevertheless we know from our 
mercantile law that Property can ‘ pass’ without delivery actual or construc- 
tive and it is perfectly possible that one’s Property in an object may amount 
to no more than a liabiEty to bear the risk if it is not duly delivered.* Despite 
the shifts, the recourse to analogy upon grounds of convenience, and perhaps 
even because of the multiplicity of instances from which a composite empirical 
picture of Property would have to be built up, a sound definition of Property 
Temains as remote as ever. 

The best studies of Property as a concept (as distinct from the questions 
whether private property existed in ancient civilizations, whether certain 
persons ought to own particular kinds of objects, or what are the conditions 
subject to which owned objects may be used and transferred to other owners 
or users) have been written by Indians. The literature is mostly in manuscript, 
and the excellence of the discussions is unknown not only to comparative 
lawyers and students of jurisprudence in the West but even to the majority 


1 In Chapman v. Chapman, [1954] 2 W.L.R. 723, 760, per Lord Asquith of Bishopstone : 
* Nor, speaking more generally, does Enghsh jurisprudence start from a broad principle and deade 
cages 1n accordance with its logical implications. It starts with a clean slate, scored over, in course 
of time, with ad hoc decisions, General rules are arrived at inductively, from the collation and 
comparison of these decisions: they do not pre-exist them’. (First and last italics are mine.) 

2 Whitfield v. Lord le Despenser, (1778) 98 E.R. 1344, 1350. 

3 Household Fire and Carriage Accident Insurance Co. v. Grant, (1879) 4 Ex. D. 216; Henthorn 
v. Fraser, [1892] 2 Ch. 27; Badssche Anilin und Soda Fabrik v. Basle Chemical Works, [1898] 
A.O. 200. 

* The Sale of Goods Aot, 1893, secc. 18, 20, 32. See in particular Rule 5 of sec. 18. 
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of Indian scholars as well! This is due partly to the specialist appeal of the 
works themselves, copies of which have become extremely rare, and partly 
to the disrepute into which the study of Nydya (Logic) has fallen since University 
courses of study began to be organized under the influence of a Westernized 
Indian political and social hierarchy. For whereas the application of the concept 
to individual problems was always the task of the jurists, some of whose works 
are still in vogue for the purpose of the administration of the Anglo-Hindu 
law, the definition of Property was the special concern of the logicians, who were 
extremely well-informed upon the sources of law, and who commenced a very 
thorough investigation of this subject from about the middle of the sixteenth 
century. The literature of Navya-nydya, or the New School of logic, has been 
characterized as the most difficult literature the mind of man has produced, 
and once the great prestige which it gave its adepts ceased to attract students 
‘it is not surprising that it began to face extinction. A recent publication in 
America * has given the study a much-needed stimulus, and perhaps its future 
is now not to be despaired of. The present article does not, however, attempt to 
recreate the entire story of the study of Property at the hands of the Navya- 
naiyayskas—indeed, without certain of the principal texts? it is doubtful 
whether it can ever be written—but perhaps lawyers other than Indologists 
may be interested in a work which was written while the central problems were 
hotly debated among the learned, which is brief, of wide range, and a notable 

1 Priyanüth Sen, The general principles of Hindu jurisprudence, TLL for 1909, Caloutta, 
1918, referred in his second Leoture to the logical basis of the concepts of svatva 204 4 
but did not consider that his audience were likely to comprehend the subtleties of the arguments, 
and he rapidly passed on to a discussion of the more widely-known problems concerning acquisi- 
tion and disposition and the nature of the authority behind the rules applicable to each. No 
one has taken up the earlier point, and Dr. P. V. Kane, History of Dharmaéasira, m, Poona, 
1040, makes an even briefer reference (at p. 547) giving as his authority the extremely condensed 
remarks of Kamalükara-bhatta in his Vivdda-tandave (which will be found in the edition with 
Gujarüti commentary printed Baroda, 1901, at p. 279). No reference to the fundamental 
controversies هد‎ to be found in the Wai Dharmakoéa (Vyavahara-kinda, 1941). Yet Indian 
jurists have been put on enquiry not merely by the reference in the Vivada-tandava ; the most 
explicit reference in Mitra Miéra’s Viramitrodaya, Vyavahara-prakdsa, Benaras, 1932, at p. 422 
to the ‘ category’ theory and to the (then) availability of further information in the Akara 
and ‘the Lilávati and subsequent works’ (a valuable reference which Golàp Candra Sarkar 
Süstr unfortunately distorts in his tranalation (Calcutta, 1879) at p. 24); and the brilliant if 
superficial summary of the controversies given by Jagann&tha Tarkapaficinana in his Vivada- 
bhangirnava (MS LO. 1768 = Egg. 1532, ff. 35-108 = ‘ Colebrooke's Digest’, two-volume 
edition, Madras, 1865, I, 186-93) ; but also by the very useful, though eclectic and summary, 
account sub. nom. Svatea in the Ny&ágakoóa (Bhimacarya Jhalakikar, revised Vasudev-áastr1 
Abhyankar, Poona, 1928) at p. 1049. 1 

1 D. B. H. Ingalls, Materials for the study of Navya-nyüya logic, Harvard University Preas, 1951. 

3 Amongst the missing works the most to be lamented is the Akara, referred to by Mitra 
Miára (n. 1 above), by Kamalükare in the Nirnaya-sindhu, by Jayarama in his Nyiya-stddhante . 
mala, 1r, 128, 139, and by Gokulanatha in his Padavtkya-raindkara (twice) and in his (Nyiya-) 
Siddhanta-tattva-viveka (MS I.O. 1436b) at f. 110b. A lesa important loss generally, but much 
to be regretted in our immediate context, is the Raddhdnta-sarant of Jayarama, referred to in 
his Svatva-vadartha at p. 2 (this pagination refers to the MS (nàágari) in my possession which is a 
copy of MS Adyar Shelf No. 30.0.9, Serial No. 73879, a palm-leaf manusoript in, Telugu script, 
supplied to me by the Librarian, Adyar Library and Research Centre, at very short notice, 
for which co-operation I wish to express sincere acknowledgments). 
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specimen of Indian legal literature. In the last regard it is somewhat peculiar, 
since the style is midway between that of the legal digest or commentary of 
the period and that of the typical logician of the New School: few of the 
characteristic terms employed by the latter appear, and hardly any of ite 
excruciating subtlety. 

The Sanskrit original! will, it is hoped, be published together with the 
Svaiva-rahasya, the remains of Jayarama's Svatva-vadartha, and portions of 
Gokulanatha's Nydya-siddhanta-tativa-iveka, for all four authors were con- 
cerned with the same problem and are best studied in close proximity. The title 
of the work of which an English translation is printed here is as much of a 
mystery as its authorship. It is probably Svatva-vicara,* ' A discussion of 
Property’. Its author was probably a Bengali, but he may well have been a 
Maithila: if this is so Gokulanatha * may have regarded him as a remote 
predecessor. His date depends upon many factors, but at this stage the first 
quarter of the seventeenth century seems most likely. Aufrecht tells us 5 
that a copy of a Svatva-vicéra by one Anantarama had been found in private 
hands. Anantaràma is identified by Professor V. Raghavan ê with the author 
of the Vvdda-candrika,’ which was certainly not written before 1773.5 But 
apart from the discrepancies in viewpoint between these two works? it is clear 


1 I gratefully acknowledge the encouragement and suggestions which I received while studying 
this text from Sri Krishra Gop&la Goswami Sastri, M.A., P.R.S., and from Dr. Ludo J. Rocher. 

3 Neither in MS LO. 861 nor in MS A.S.B. I.B. 26 has the text a proper incipit or a colophon. 
But the copyist’s endorsements on MS I.O. 861 make it clear that he believed that our work had 
this title. 

3 Since Bengalis of Nava-dvips virtually monopolized this partioular branch of learning during 
the period to which I tentatively attribute this work. Yet no doubt Mazthilas came to thom aa 
studente, and because a work contains views which are not consistent with the characteristic 
* Maithila ’ doctrines upon controversial legal questions it by no means follows that the author 
was not a Maithila by birth and associations. 

4 The great Maithila exponent of navya-nyàya. The opinion expressed by the editors respec- 
tively of his Padavàákya-rainákara (K&iici, 1004) and Amrtodaya (Kavyamala, Bombay, 1896) 
that he belonged to the middle of the sixteenth century cannot be accepted. He certainly belongs, 
at the earliest, to the end of the seventeenth and the beginning of the eighteenth century. 

5 Qaialogus caialogorum, 1, 749. 

5 New Catalogus catalogorum, Madras, 1949, 138. 

7 M8 LO. 1278b = Egg. 1530. 

5 Since it refers to the Vivddárnava on f. 19b. In the absence of a clue to the existence of a 
work of that title we are justified in assuming that the work referred to is that famous co-operative 
work compiled by Baleévara (or ? B&neóvara), Krpàràma, Gopila-Krena, Gaurik&nta, and other 
Pandita at the request of Warren Hastings and subsequently translated into Persian and thence 
into English and published by N. B. Halhed under the title A code of Gentoo laws or, Ordinations 
of the Pundits, London, 1774, and in later editions. The manuscripts of this Digest are divided 
between those which entitle it Vivadarnava-setu (a very intelligible title) and Vivadarnava- 
bhañjana (or -bhanga). MS 1.0. 3145a = Egg. 1506 is an example of the former and MS B.O.R.I. 
No. 364 of 1875-6 is an example of the latter. P. V. Kane, History of Dharmasisira, 1, Poona, 
1930, 622, lists the two works separately, but their identity was proved by extracts very kindly 
supplied to me by Dr. P. K. Gode in a letter dated 22 November 1955. 

* Anantarüma believed, for example, that Property in & father’s estate was obtained by 
birth (£ 10b); that a patita could use the assets he owned before his pátaka for the purpose of 
performing penance; and that Jimiitavahana was wrong in holding that partition merely 
manifests Property (f. 11a). 
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that Anantaráma knew of the views of Sri Krsna Tarkalank&ra (c. 1750), 
who carefully contradicts an opinion which is expressed in our work.? Since 
it was a general practice for writers always to refute a contrary doctrine which 
was generally known in their own day, a failure on the part of a specialist even 
to refer to an opposed opinion cited from an eminent scholar is strong evidence 
either that the two persons were contemporaries or that the former was anterior 
to the latter. Gokulanütha himself wrote a Svaiva-vada,? but his views as 
expressed at length elsewhere make it clear that he is of a different opinion 
as to the nature of Property from that of our author. Jayar&ma ؟)‎ Nyàya- 
paiicanana (c. 1650)) is certainly not the author of this work, for his own 
shows that he began when the debates had reached a much later stage. 
Gadadhara may well have written a Svatva-vüda, and it is open to doubt 
at present whether the brilliant but anonymous Svatva-rahasya is not his rather 
than Mathurán&tha's.f The latter work undoubtedly presupposes such a 
treatise as ours, and thus the order in which the works appeared can be estab- 
lished even though we may remain in doubt as to their authorships. The 
Svatva-vicira may be dated provisionally about 1600-10. 

The text is based upon two manuscripts: A, which is MS 1.0. 861 (Egg. 
1538), is probably half a century older than B, which is MS I.B. 26 in the library 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal; both were copied within the period c. 1780— 
1830 from a manuscript which included, in that order, the Svatva-vicara and 
the Svatva-rahasya. It is unfortunate that they are closely related, probably 
ag cousins, but the text derivable from them is fairly satisfactory and the few 
orthographical corrections of importance which were necessary are mentioned 
in footnotes. Two remarkable omissions and one erroneous addition, however— 
substantial faults in the transmission—deserve fuller mention. The omission : 
in vi of kvacit pattiyasya, which the sense absolutely requires, can be attributed 
to haplography. In the same section the manuscripts read kvacit ptir-maranasyds 
which is nonsense in the context: perhaps a somewhat over-zealous and under- 
skilled student slipped in the word pity under the impression that it would 


1 The famous jurist is quoted repeatedly (e.g. on ff. 8b, 19a). 

2 In his commentary on Siilapani’s Sráddha-viveka, Caloutta, 1939, 124, Sri Krana pointa 
out that in the text dampatyor madhyagam dhanam (for which see below) the word dhanam 
refers to the husband's and not the wife's estate, ‘for the husband is not the owner of her 
sauddytka assets’. See the text below, rv (b). 

3 Aufrecht, op. cit, 1, 749. 

4 The view characteristic of the author of the Rahasya, namely that svaiva and 3001144103 
are one and the same category, is referred to by Gokulanatha in his Siddhanta-tativa-viveka at 
f. 115b as the view of ' Jyàya '. The ascription of the Rahasya is a matter of extreme difficulty. 
It was written after Jayarima and, of course, before Gokulanàtha. Titles tend, somewhat 
vaguely, to have the character of trademarks. The termination -rahasya is used widely by 
Mathur&nütha and apparently less often by Rimabhadra Sarvabhauma (who cannot be the 
author since his views expressed in the Paddrtha-iativa-vsvecana-prakisa, Benaras, 1010, are 
much less mature) by Harirama Tarkavagi4a (a comparatively obscure author), and by 
Gad&dhara. There 1 little doubt but that the Rahasya was studied by both Vacaspata Bhattác&rya, 
the grandfather of Jagann&tha Tarkapaficinana, and by Sri Krana; it was most unfortunate 
that Priyanith Sen died before he could pursue the interest which a rapid study of the manuscript 
at Calcutta obviously aroused in his mind. 
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improve the sense. A more serious fault may be observed in m, and since a 
false impression of the law would be created by ignoring it, a full description 
of it will be necessary. The text as the manuscripts would have it implies that 
Jimiitavahana (c. 1090-1110) and other authorities of the Bengal school (which 
must include the celebrated Raghunandana (oc. 1510-60)) were of the opinion 
that a thief could give a good title in his stolen property to a third party, 
although he himself would be liable to (spiritual) penalties. Jimiitavahana 
in his Da@yabhaga* and the Vyavahara-matrka * does indeed glance at topics 
which relate to this problem, but nowhere does he suggest such an absurd 
proposition. Raghunandana is similarly guiltless, and in the summaries of 
doctrines on the subject found in the Viramttrodaya (c. 1630) 5 and the Vtvdda- 
bhangarnava (o. 1795) * we have no hint of such a suggestion from any authority 
whatever.5 On the other hand it is indeed a frequently-made proposition, by 
implication in the Dayabhaga and by other old authorities such as the Meaksara 
(c. 1125), that where X acquires assets by a method which is reprobated in the 
dharma-sastra, and subsequently alienates them, whether voluntarily or 
involuntarily, to Y, the fault attaching to X’s acquisition affects X alone, and not 
the property, so that in fact Xs failure to perform the appropriate penance will not 
affect the title of Y. Similarly, where the astra forbids certain persons to alienate 
their assets under certain conditions,’ it is commonly held that they may neverthe- 
less alienate them validly, but the texts have an adrsta (‘ unseen ") force and the 
alienors must perform a penance. In our present passage it is clear that some 
words have dropped out. Assuming an haplography we must read as follows :— 
tatra cauryyaépabria-dravyasya caurena dane vikraye và krte (üád&trüdinü 
ca dine vikraye và kyte> uttaradhikarinah svatvam siddhyaty = eva, kintu 
kartt& pratyavaititi D&yabhüga-küra-prabhrtayah. 


1 rr, 27-30 (Colebrooke's translation and also Bharatoandra Siromani’s edition, 1863). 

3 ed. A. Mookerjee, Memoirs of ihe As. Soc. of Bengal, tr, 5, 1912, 277 f., at pp. 341-52. 

3 Sevo. 42-8 in Gol&p Candra’s edition. 

* Book u, chh. ii and iv. 

5 This is not to deny that no one ever argued that injunctions such as parasvam nàdadita 
Wi made the thief liable to sin, while texta such as the famous lists of dgamas in Gautama and 
Manu sanctioned purchase as a means of acquisition without specifying from whom one should 
not make a purchase. Bus such argumenta had little chance of success. 

8 Mitàkgarü (Colebrooke’s translation), 1, i, 7-16 

7 A father, a coparcener, and a wife are especially inhibited. For instances we may take 
the texts of Vyasa sthávaram dupadan = caiva (Dh. koía, 1587a), of Narada or Yüjfiavalkya 
manimukiapravalanam (Dh. kosa, 1219b), and of Narada bharira pritena yad dattam (Dh. koéa, 
1448b). It is most important to remember, however, that where the owner's proprietary right 18 
defective as in the case of a Mitakearaé coparcener there can be no case for the texts’ bemg taken 
in an adrsta sense, and the alienation will be mvalid: even ın the Bengal school many authorities 
believed that Jimütev&hana was wrong when he allowed an undivided coparoener unrestricted. 
alienation of his undivided share. ' 

8 See nn. 6 and 7 above, and v(1) and vır below. Jimitavahana’s point of view, however, has 
been widely misunderstood. He did not believe that a father might effectively alienate all the family 
property in all circumstances whatever. It is quite clear from what he says in hus Vyavahära- 
mairka at p. 285 that a son could contest the alienation unless, as explained in the Dayabhaga, 
the maintenance of the persons entatled to be maintained under the text of Manu would be 
jeopardized by failure to alienate. 
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This reconstruction is supported by (i) the fact that a thief is not merely 
liable to pratyavaya (‘ sin’) ; (ii) the donee is not really uitaradAskars (‘ successor 
in title"), for in order for there to be an uttaradhtkars there must be a piirvv- 
Gdhikars ( predecessor ’), which the thief re tpsa cannot be, whereas his receiver 
can be; and (iii) the thief is not a kartta, because his act (giving the goods to the 
receiver) is not condemned and made the subject of a spiritual penalty, whereas 
the receiver from a thief is a kartia of a karma which is éastra-nissddha, namely 
accepting from a thief an object not given to the latter. 

Before we pass to the text itself, however, we must put ourselves, rapidly, 
as nearly as possible in the intellectual position of its author. He does not 
recapitulate for us the whole history of the study of Property up to his time, 
for his readers did not require it: but our appreciation of his extraordinarily 
compressed treatise will be the greater for a summary understanding of develop- 
ments which took place before, and also those which followed after its publica- 
tion. Both the lawyers and the logicians had been content for a very long 
period to define Svatva (Property) as yathesfa-mniyoga-yojyatva, or a notion 
not far removed from it." ‘ The capacity of a thing to be employed at pleasure ' 
seemed a satisfactory description of the fact which distinguishes my thing 
from John's thing. Early writers had found, as they thought, the secret of 
Property in the right of use at pleasure. This demanded modification, since 
evidently the law does not permit absolute freedom of use and even, according 
to a powerful school among the jurists, enjoins that owned assets should be 
employed in specified ways. Hence an amended definition appeared by the 
beginning of the fifteenth century, namely yathesta-vintyoga-yogyatva, ‘ the 
fact that a thing may be applied to use at pleasure’ or, more intelligibly, 
yathesta-viniyogarhatva, ‘the fact that a thing is morally and legally fit for 
employment at pleasure '.* But this was not a very substantial advance, it 
hides a fatal circularity, and when the famous logician Raghunatha Siromani 
(c. 1520-50) made his drastic revision of the ontological ‘ categories ’ (padarthas) 

1 The expression is frequently used in tho Dayabhaga and accepted by Srin&tha Ácürya- 
cidimani, Rimabhadra Nyéyalankara (an opponent of the ‘ category’ theory), and of course 
most authorities before Raghunütha Siromani’a views gained the ascendancy. His influence 
affected even those who refused to accept the ‘ category ' theory: e.g. Vacaspati Bhattückrya 
(flor. c. 1695)-—-see Jagannitha (ref. on p. 477, n. 1 above). A link between this concept and 
Svaiva was never abandoned however: see n. 4 below. See also Devanna-bhatta, Smrivcandrikà, 
Bombay, 1918, xr, 283, for a pre-Raghun&tha example of the connexion between yathesta-mniyoga- 
yogyaiva and Avatva. 

* Represented by Dhareévara and the author of the Smrii-sa&graha. The question is treated 
by both Jimütavühans and Vijfianeévara (under the heading: the widow’s right of succession), 

3 Such as maintenance of the family, sacrifices to the gods and offerings to deceased ancestors, 
oto. 
4 Priyanith Sen, 43-8. An excellent discussion is found in the Madanaraina-pradipa, 
Bikaner, 1948, at pp. 324-5, from which Mitra Misra seems to have borrowed largely in the 
Viramiirodaya (seo. 48) ; but the latter bows to the influence of Raghunatha, and relates yaihegta- 
viniyogürhaiva to Svatva as ‘ capacity to produce sproute' is related to ‘seed-ness’. It is 
interesting that Jagann&tha's concept of the relationship is more simple and more antiquated 


(MS LO. 1768 f. 6a), and this may perhaps be attributed to the influence of Annam-bhatta 
(seo p. 487, n. 1 below). 
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and declared that Svatva was an additional ‘ category ’,1 further developments 
were inevitable. Followers of Raghun&tha were content with the definition 
of Svatva as a special category, caused by listed causes, extinguished by listed 
causes of extinction (derived from the dharma-sastra), inhering in the owner 
and in the thing and giving rise to that special conjunction between them 
which explains the most frequent and most subtle use of the Genitive Case. 
Some recognized as its laksana, or characteristic, yathesta-viniyogarhaiva, 
but of course they denied that the two concepts were identical? Opponents 
of the ‘ category ' theory searched for destructive arguments: some said that 
it was not a ' category ' but vyavahara-vrsayatva,' ‘ the fact that a thing may be 
the subject-matter of a legal transaction’: since Property is detected chiefly, 
and can be adjudged only, in legal contexts, and forms the means by which 
transactions can ‘be validated, this suggestion has very attractive features. 
Others again said that Svatva was a $akis-viéesa, ‘a particular potentiality ’. 
Raghunatha had already defined sakti in general as a ‘category’; and this 
definition, though it attempted merely to classify Property, brought its 
upholders into excessive difficulties at once, and we have hardly any trace of 
their viewpoint. Next we come to the view expressed, and carefully sub- 
stantiated, in our text, namely that Property is really a samskara, ‘a fixed 
impression ',? founded upon knowledge that ‘ this is mine’, a knowledge itself 
referable to the law for its validity. Very broadly speaking the difference 
between the ‘ category ' and the ‘ impression ' viewpoints, which are elaborately 
discussed here, in the Svatva-rahasya, and in the works of Gokulanatha and 
Jayarama, may be said to be a difference between an objective and a subjective 
definition. The ‘ category ' school held that Property had an objective reality 
of its own independently of a particular individual's consciousness, and for this 
type of definition ample legal support was forthcoming. The ‘impression 
party believed that Property was a special figment or condition of the brain, 
and that without consciousness of Ownership (based upon legally verifiable 
data) Property did not exist at all. They denied that any conjunction between 


1 On the meaning of padartha see p. 486, n. 2. Raghunütha's opmion is given at length in 
the Nyaya-lilavai-prakasa-didhut (often referred to as ‘the Didhiti') of which MSS I.O. 62 
and 1218b (each commencing at f. 10b) are both poor copies; and in brief in the Padartha- 
tativa-niripana, Benaras, 1916, at p. 62. With the printed text MS I.O. 26620 may usefully 
be compared, though a portion is omitted by haplography. The argument as given in the PT'N 
may be summarized as follows: ‘ Fitnees-to-be-used-at-pleasure ' cannot = Property since all 
kinds of uses are comprehended, and if we attempt to restrain use in accordance with texts such 
as ‘let him not take the svam of another ' we find that the restrictions themselves depend upon 
the concept of sva-iva. The only way out of this circular difficulty is to posit Svatva a distanot 
ontological category. 

* Viramitrodaya, sec. 43; Anantarima, Vivida-candrika, ff. 198, b; Acyuta, Düyabhaga- 
siddhania-kumuda-candrika (Bharatcandra’s edition), p. 22. 

3 Viváda-tàndava, 279; of. Raghudeva, Ramabhadra Sarvabhauma, and Vénidatte (following 
the first) on Svatva not being yathesia-riniyogopaya-vsayaiva (commentaries on Raghunatha). 
Jayarama, Svatva-vadartha, p. 2, denies that it is danadi-janakatva. 

4 Vivada-tandava, 279. 

5 Colebrooke, Digest, rr, 186 n., translates 16 ° faculty ’. 
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‘me’ and ‘my thing’ existed, and their theory had to resort to devices to 
explain the Property of babies and lunatics—at least it must have done so, 
for we have hardly any trace of the actual arguments amongst the literature at 
present recovered." The inherent weakness of the ‘ impression ° theory led to a 
further development. The conjunction between the Owner and the thing, 
which the ‘ category’ school subsume ? but do not explain satisfactorily, and 
which the ‘ impression’ school deny, struck yet another school of thought as 
the solution to the problem. The constant factors in the discussion were 
Time (the period during which Property exists), acquisition (which involves 
an acquirer), and loss or cesser (by which Property ends). It seemed that 
by an accurate linking of these factors a perfect definition could be achieved. 
The result was the following ? :— 

‘Property is the conjunction of “ Time posterior to acquisition’’ with 
the ‘‘ occurrence ” of “Time coincidental with acquisition", (conjunction) 
` particularized by the persisting absence of alienation or by the absence at any 
relevant moment of alienation of any portion of the acquisition ’. 

‘Time’ is an eternal entity,* and ‘Time’ after an event is eternal; its 
relationship or conjunction, so long as no alienation has taken place, with the 
‘occurrence’ of ‘Time related to the acquisition’ (we may dispense with 
the acquirer himself), constitutes the entity known as Property, which is thus 
not a ‘category’ but a special kind of conjunction. This brilliant notion 
inspired an attack from Jayarama, who re-established upon a securer footing 
the already formidable ‘category’ theory. The latter also vanquished the 
theory that Property was the ‘ extinction ’ of acquisition particularized by the 
* prior non-existence * of alienation.’ By this time the samskara or ‘impression’ 

1 Jayarima in the Svatva-südártha, p. 6, says that Srimitva (ownership) must reside in the 
‘self’, otherwise the youth would not own a toy which he played with as a child—the self being 
the only continuous link between the child and the youth. 

3 Ramabhadra Sarvabhauma alone, I believe, commits himself to the identification of the 
conjunction with Property: ‘cattrasyedam dhanam’ iti pratiti-mgayo dhana-vrtih-caitra-vrtty- 
sambandhah (comm. on Raghun&tha, 117). I do not feel happy about the second vrtii, which 
may be a mistaken reading. Yet the sense is plain. 

3 krayidyanyatamotpaiti-hila-v tina ydvad-vikrayadyabhavena kvacit tad-vikrayabhdvena và 
vidigiah tat-tat-krayddyanyatamottara-kila-sambandhah : Jayar&ma, Svatva-vadartha, p. 1; of. the 
view cited by Visvanatha Siddhantapaficinana in his Paddrtha-tattvaloka (MS I.O. 16980 at 
£ 166a) : cattriya-krayddi-kalina-tad-dravyiya-vikragàüdi-praiiyogika-yàvad-abhüva-vasststyam tad- 
dravye cattrasya svatvam 141 prücina-mata-nigkarga sti. 

* ممع‎ Ingalla, op. cit., 78-9. 

5 Commentators on Raghunütha, PTN, and Padartha-mandana, Benaras, 1030, 32. It 
will be observed that the nydya theory of causation recognizes that every activity (karma) is 
completed in the fourth moment (ksana) of the process (kriya), and when the activity 18 ° ex- 
tinguished ’, namely ın the fifth moment, the product of the activity is in existence. Consequently 
Property cannot exist until the whole process of the kriy known as purchase is exhausted, but 
once that moment has been" reached a cause of the extinotion of Property has to be produced 
(e.g. sale) before Property itself ceases: the interval, popularly speaking, between the eventa 
can be equated with Property itself. For the basic notion of Kriya reference may be made to 
Kuppuswimi Sastri, A primer of Indian logic, Madras, 1932, xu, 20, and ibid., 48, for an explana- 
tion of the concept of ‘ prior non-existence’, one of the three sub-divisions of non-existence 
according to nyüya. It is the idea of conceived specific futurity, in relation to a non-existent 
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theory had long been left behind. An investigation of the merits of these 
theories and in particular those of the ‘category’ theory is a distinct under- 


taking and must be postponed. 
It will have been observed that these discussions are not concerned with 


differences between various sorts of tenures or interests, of which there was 
undoubtedly some profusion in ancient and medieval India. Proprietor, tenant, 
bailee, mortgagee—all appear to be thought of as, within their respective 
boundaries, svámis.? Even the question of the rights of unincorporated associa- 
tions, which is directly relevant to the last section of this work, is not investi- 
gated here. In fact none of these related works deal with either the capacity to 
own, except very incidentally, or the incidents of ownership, apart from the 
very general claim to ‘employ at pleasure’. No emphasis need be placed 
on this, for discussions of this sort, which are appendages to the conclusions 
upon the fundamental question of the nature of Property, are to be found in 
the legal textbooks, where they belong. Indian jurists took it for granted that 
the incidents of particular manifestations of Ownership might differ, while 
the svatva of the King, the svatva of the landowner, the seatva of the tenant- 
farmer, and, in an extreme case, even the svatva of the mortgagee in possession 
(a8 against a trespasser) were all comprehensible under the single term of 
Property. This is not only logically defensible but historically explicable, since, 
as we have seen, the discussions started from a long-traditional definition of 
Svatva as the fact of the existence of a right of enjoyment at pleasure, a feature 
which is common, in varying measures, to all those manifestations. Another 
line altogether was taken by Western jurists, seemingly following the old Roman 
distinctions between dominium, ususfructus, servitus, hypotheca, possessio, and 
80 on.? Whether in the modern representative systems of the Civil Law world, 


1 It is quite certam that, while the word svàm (owner) 18 often used to distinguish the bailor, 
for example, from the bailee, the word is correctly used to deacribe one whose powers of disposal 
over the assets are severely hmited. Bhogopayogs-svatva, or Property admitting of a right to enjoy 
the produce without nghts over the corpus, 1 a familiar concept (cf. in Islamic law manfa'a : 
on which see K. Tyabji, Limited snterests in Muhammadan law, London, 1949, 3 ff.). Kings 
in particular frequently made gifts of land specifically denying the grantees the rights of gift, 
sale, or mortgage, and our surviving insoriptions provide many examples of grants where, to convey 
the nearest title to an absolute estate which a subject could hold, the grantor made over tho land in 
asta-bhoga-lejas-svàmya with rights to timber, minerala, treasure, etc., etc. Explicit passages are 
found in Sri Krgna and in Jagannütha, who relies upon the former, where Svaiva 1s shown by illus. 
trations to be qualitatively sub-divismble. See Priyanath Sen, 49-53 (where his views about the King’s 
ultimate ownership, though popular amongst contemporary scholars, are probably unsound). 

2 See previous note. O. Remold Noyes, The institution of Property, New York/Toronto, 
1936, 363, expresses a conclusion as to the nature of ownership which corresponds very closely 
with the assumption made by Hindu jurista—but it is violently 1n conflict with current Anglo- 
American formal jurisprudence. 

3 All these ' bundles of rights’ differed actually or potentially, and ıt never occurred to the 
Romans to treat Property as the fundamental concept of which each was a manifestation, 
Consequently, when Property came to be thought of as equivalent to dominsum (or even the so- 
called bonitary ownership), any rights which did not include that of alienation for value seamed to 
be distinct from Property. A further confusion was introduced by the relatively modern 
distanotion between turainrem and iura «n. personam, but the crowning absurdity was the notion 
(possible in England until 1925) that there was no such thing as Property in land, only estates. 
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or in the Anglo-American systems, Property tends to be sharply distinguished 
from all‘ derivative ’ titles or interests, and may even be detected in a person, 
for example a trustee, whose legal title gives him no beneficial interest 
whatever. : 

We may now approach our text. The style, which is derived from the style 
of publie debate, is difficult to follow, and is likely to give rise to misunder- 
standings when read instead of being listened to (as it demands). Europeans 
anxious to arrive at an author's conclusions have more than once complained 
of the manner of argumentation adopted, and even the deliberately facile 
diction of Jagannétha could not satisfy critics who found his material too deep 
to plumb quickly. Whether the style or the manner is the more irritating, 
we must read all such writers patiently and not jump to conclusions. Like 
algebra without symbols, such works must be read as a set of statements within 
concentric and contrasting brackets. In order, however, to obviate any doubt 
as to what our present author says I give a summary of his conclusions. 

I. Property is not an objective entity sus generis. It is a ‘ settled impres- 
sion ’, dependent upon consciousness of acquisition, or rather of having acquired 
(v (2)), which in turn implies understanding of the permitted methods of 
acquisition. (The question of the rights, adAskara, to which Property itself 
gives rise is not treated and is only incidentally referred to in m (3).) 

Ii. The ‘causes’ of Property can be enumerated (by reference to the 
dharmasastra). The five headings are self-explanatory (with the aid of existing 
treatises) except (ii) which is discussed in v and (ii) which is discussed in Iv. 
* Cause ' (iv) is mentioned incidentally in vu. 

III. Would acquisition as a comprehensive ‘cause’ obviate the need for 
distinguishing between those five headings? Arethey not examples of oneand the 
same thing ? No, for if this were so theft would be a cause of Property. As this 
possibility is taken seriously by some authorities it is refuted. 

IV. Death as a ‘cause’ of Property is open to controversy, not only in 
logic—much depends upon the definition of ‘ death '—but also in the light of 
joint family law. It is indeed a cause, hence before partition the heirs are 
joint owners of the whole and alienations of undivided fractions without the 
consent of the co-owners are impossible. Hence, also, the father excludes the 
son in succession to the grandfather—though his tenure may be subject to 
certain restrictions upon alienation (this is not discussed). The author’s views 
are found in rv (1) and (4). In (5) he explains that husbands have Property in 


1 The entire purpose of the devise upon a use, which the court of the Lord Chancellor per- 
fected until it became the nucleus of our law of trusta, was to show to the world a legal owner who 
had no righte over the estate (unless he were simultaneously a cesius que trust) but only duties, 
such as to protect the estate and pay over or invest ita income for the benefit of someone whom 
it might be inconvenient or impossible to nominate as legal devisee. The invention of the trust 
enables the Anglo-American system to evade many of the difficulties which beset lawyers who 
adopt definitions devoid of logio. This is aptly illustrated in the judgment in New, Prance & 
Garrard's Trustee v. Hunting, [1897] 2 Q.B. 19 and other cases cited ın Lewin, The Law of 
Trusts, 15th edstion, London, 1950, 51, n. (y). 
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their wives, and that wives do not have Property in their husband's estate 
during the latter’s lifetime, but only in their separate assets (stridhana) subject 
to special provisions of law. 

V. Acceptance does not cause Property. Gift alone causes it. In other 
words acceptance is not a necessary constituent of ‘gift’. The title vests 
upon the donation, provided a donee exists and is in the mind of the donor, 
but acceptance only manifests the title in the donee to his own consciousness 
and to that of those who do not know of the donation. 

VI. The dhvamsakas, causes of extinction of Property, can be enumerated. 
They resolve themselves, though seven in number, into a group of five corre- 
sponding to the five ‘causes’. The first group has already been discussed ; 
(iv) is discussed in vrr along with (vii), while (v) is discussed in a fragmentary 
manner in vii and (vi), sale, is thought self-explanatory (with the aid of technical 
treatises), 

VII. Change in the nature of an owned article is not an example of ‘ destruc- 
tion of the subject-matter of Property’. One’s milk turns to curds (or one’s 
tadpole turns into a frog): just because there is no cause of ownership of the 
curds (or of the frog), as such, except lapse of time, we must not suppose that 
the destruction of the milk (or the tadpole), as such, destroys Property in the 
substance in question, and a technical objection to this solution is refuted. 

1111. Dedication to the public’s use is not an example of gift. Property is 
extinguished in the dedicator, but a right of enjoyment, which is inferentially 
distinguishable from Property, is created in favour of all persons whatsoever, 
including the dedicator. The use of the word ‘ gift’ is in an applied sense in 
this as in many other instances. Property is incapable of inhering in an 
indefinitely large class. 


Gi) Texr - 


* A discussion of Property’ (Svatva-vicára) 
An, obeisance to the Auspicious Ganesa ! 


I. Now Property is to be defined. Many! contend that Property is a 
particular category ? because one may cognize, ‘ this asset belongs to X and 


1 Raghun&tha Siromani and all subsequent navya-nasyiyskas, with so few exceptions that 
these latter are quite properly called svatanirah. See p. 482, n. 1 above. 

2 Padàriha: see Kuppuswümi Sastri, op. at., n1, 5 ff.; Ingalls, op. cit., 37. The great 
development of the ‘ category’ theory at the hands of the author of the Svaiva-rahasya (ch. 1) 
was the successful identification of Property with Ownership as & single category. Cognition of 
* mine-ness' and ‘ non-mine-ness' was recognized as an essential feature of Property even as 
early as Medhütithi, and probably very much earlier, but the ‘ category ° school carefully refrain 
from making such a cognition more important than evidence of the universal existenoe of the 
entity Property, without reference to 1ta occurrences. 
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not to Y’; but more recent writers ! take the view that it is a settled impression 
deriving from the particular knowledge that ‘ this is mine’. 

II. The causes of Property * are (i) purchase, (ii) acceptance, (ii) the 
predecessor’s death, his embracing the order of ascetics,’ or his 'fall',* and 
(iv) finding an abandoned object.5 

IIL. It is even suggested f that theft must actually be a cause of Property 
in an object in which the Property of another inheres." The maxim of Grass, 


1 It is a slightly confusing habit of authors ın this series to refer to a widely rejected view as 
that of ‘ former authorities’ and their own as the ‘ modern’ view. Since to studente of nyaya 
at large the word navyāh would seem to refer to the navya-natydyika school this warnmg is 
necessary. Our author means Ramabhadra Ny&yülanküra, in all probability, but equally 
well-known 1n (?) subsequent adherence to this doctrine was Vacaspati Bhattacirya. A bitter 
opponent of the ‘category’ theory was the famous Annam-bhatta: see his T'arka-dipyká 
(Banaras, 1864, at f. 53a; Caloutta, 1897, at p. 102). The commentary on this by Nilakantha 
is useful, alao Y. V. Athalye’s edition in translation (Bombay, 1897); and in order to establish 
the text reference should be made to the Grantha edition also. 

2 Even though not a category, Property still requires a cause : its scope of rnherence is another 
matter, which is discussed in the other works of the series. 

3 Leaving one's own áéórama and becoming an ascetic (samnydst) by the appropriate renuncia- 
tion of the world involved the cessation of ownership. Succession to one's estate took place 
as if one had died: Dáyabhága, 1, 4, 39. Thereafter one retened the capacity to earn and to 
own, within the limitations of the new status ( Muāksarā, 11, viii, 7-9), and on one’s death a special 
order of sucoeasion applied (Kane, op. cit., IL, 764-5). 

* Püiaka, or ‘ sin’, involved a special status called patitya, one effect of which was to cancel 
ownership. One was supposed to earn new assets, for the purpose of support and performing 
penance, by begging, if necessary. The strict dootrine, upheld by our author and the author 
of the Svatva-rahasya, was adulterated by later writers, following Mitra Misra and others, who 
asserted that the loss of ownership (&nd the consequent succession of the heirs) was conditional 
upon a ‘ fixed disinclination to perform penance’. This enabled the mnner to pay for his penance 
out of his previously owned assets, a clear fraud upon the sästra, but logically useful as well as 
profitable to the persons hkely to benefit from the ' penanoes". On pātaka and prayasertia 
see Kane, op. cit., rv, chh. 1-v. 

* This cleverly avoids the controversy as to the basis for aoquisition by virtue of lapse of time 
(see vit below). According to Jimütav&hana, whom our author clearly follows, a possessor cannot 
become owner until the owner has made upeksā (abandonment); alternatively, lost property 
becomes fit for appropriation by the finder, similarly to common unowned articles such as grass 
and twigs or nver-water, only when the owner has ceased to concern himself about his loss and 
ceased to take active steps to find the object. Nidhi (buried treasure), of course, besides the 
characteristic of being hidden, is flt for appropriation by the finder, subject to the rights of 
the King, immediately after the cessation of the ownership of the person who hid it, e.g. by his death. 

* Traces of this suggestion in Raghunàtha's DidAiti at f. lla; Abhirima Vidy&lanküra, 
Kaumudi on Goyicandra’s Samksipta-sara-tika on Kramadiévara (MS I.O. 1404 = Egg. 832) 
at Ê 10a; Bhavananda BSiddántavàágiéa in his Karaka-cakra, Calcutta, 1912, at p. 93 ; Vidvanitha 
Siddhàntapaficánana at f. 165b; and Jayarāma, Svatva-vüdáriha, at p. 2. Reference may 
be made to Jagann&tha on asvimi-mkraya. The matter arises by two paths: prohibition of 
theft may not be distanguishable from (a) prohibition, as in Manu and Gautama, etc., of acquisi- 
tion (anápadi, ie. in normal circumstances) by Brahmans by means of acceptance from bad 
people, trade, conquest, ete., and (b) prohibition of acceptance on the bank of the Ganges, and 
it was established that breach of such rules did not affect the validity of the title acquired ; 
secondly, svi-kira (== acceptance or acquisition) seemed to refer to a subjective standard of 
appropriation which would allow & thief to think, ‘I have got it, so I own it". But see pp. 480-1 
above. 

? Our author accepta the doctrine of the ‘ category ' school, that Property inheres in the asset, 
just as Ownership inheres in the owner; it is common ground that Property cannot be caused 
in an assetin which Property already exists, any more than bluenesa can be produced in a blue object. 
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Tinder, and Jewel + is said to settle causality ® here, for otherwise one could not 
escape the anomaly that one might be able to omit purchase,’ even, and leave 
Property to be produced by acceptance and the causes that follow it in the list. 
Each one of these events, then, immediately causes Property. In this connexion 
we have the view of the author of the Dayabhàga and others * that, if a thief 
makes a gift or sale of the stolen object and the recipient alienates 15 by gift 
or sale, Property is effectuated in the alienee, while the recipient-alienor has 
merely committed an offence.5 Many writers are in dispute upon this, for since 
Property is never produced in that which is already the material object of 
Property, how can the Property of a second person be produced in something 
which is already the object of some individual's Property? Alternatively, 
how does it come about that if the original owner retakes the stolen object 
without the thief's consent the original owner does not commit an offence ؟‎ ? 
And mere theft does not extinguish the original owner's Property, for there is 
no authority ® for such a proposition, and the second difficulty is inescapable. 
IV. (1) From the moment of the father’s death, etc.,? Property is produced 
in all his sons !? in respect of all the objects in which his Property inhered. 
Many say that only after the extinction of that Property upon a partition 


1 MS A: trnürani-myáyena ; better trnaranimani-nyügena. One effect may be produced 
by & variety of independent causes: fire (which هد‎ unique) may be produced by a heap of grass 
(spontaneously), by touchwood (or tinder) upon which the stick is twirled (by friction), and by a 
jewel (acting as a burning glass). However disparate the causes, the effect is identical: upon 
what basis, then, is theft excluded ? 

2 See Jagannitha (Colebrooke, Digest, m, 187). 

3 The first of the listed ‘ causes’: if one method of eviküra, theft, can be omitted, why not 
another ? 

t Bee above, p. 480, and Jayarima, Svatva-vàdariha, p. 2, where similar reference is made. 

5 With the words inserted as indicated at p. 480 above. 

5 See p. 487, n. 7 above. Upon this doctrine reste the theory of obstruction (pratibanahakaiva) 
of which our author, Jayarame, and the author of the Svaiva-rahasya make constant use. See also 
Jagann&tha, ubi cit., 183, 19(—5. 

7 This is an original point, for which no authonty has yet appeared; it probably stems 
from current practice. In rr, v (1), and vin, ‘offence’ = an. 

* The dharmaéüstri and the naiydyika are agreed that all propositions of law must proceed 
either from a text (sruii or amis), from the received practice (saddcara) of men versed in the 
sacred law, or from logic, in waich term for this purpose common-sense and equity are included. 
An authority (especially a text) may justify a rule for which logio unaided could supply no 
equivalent; yet even a thousand texts cannot nullify an established logical precept. 

° The author deliberately avoids saying, as Jimiitavahana did, that death causes the heur's 
Property—a proposition which long troubled logicians. The ‘ eto. ’ refers to patitya and samnydsa- 
grahana (see above, p. 487, nn. 3 and 4). 

10 The author ignores, perhaps per $ncuriam (1), disqualifications, for which see Kane, op. oit., 
m, 610 ff. 

11 This is a famous controversy. The practical point is simple. Joint families were, and 
to some extent still are, the normal media of enjoyment of ancestral and even acquired property. 
Many co-heirs were simultaneously owners of a large estate comprising various assets. At 
a partition it would be feasible to distinguish which herr was owner exolusively of which portion, 
but until then difficulties constantly arose as to the nghta of heirs to alienate their undivided. 
share, as to their rights over acquisitions made with the use of a partioular asset, as to the affect 
of the birth of posthumous heirs, and so on. Raghunandana took the view that the heirs became 
ownera of their shares at partition, but that until then their ownership extended over the whole 
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between them by casting lots, ete., is Property produced in each son in respect 
of individual items of the estate; but others! maintain that the casting 
of lots merely manifesta the individual Properties and does not produce them. 
Thus, as a matter of fact, it is only in respect of that object in which the son's 
Property arises after.partition that his Property is produced from the time of 
the father's death, etc., and it is not the case that Property is produced in 
all the sons in respect of all the estate. And of course the consent of all of them 
is not required to a gift of any particular item.? But in my view it is correct to 
require the consent of all, because there is indeed Property in all of them in 
respect of the whole estate.? One may compare the consent of neighbours and 
disinterested parties taken in a sale of land *: this is relevant because the 
latter is required by texts, and because where a matter follows logically textual 
authority is absent and if a logical principle leads to a particular conclusion 
a text to the same effect would be redundant.’ 

(2) (There is a view * that) the death of the father produces Property in 
the son only in respect of assets personally acquired by the father, but that 
even during the father’s lifetime Property is produced in his son in respect of 
the assets of the grandfather, because of the text : 

* In that estate the ownership of father and son must be similar.’ 7 
Therefore, it is said, a son may oblige his father to give him a share in 
the assets of the grandfather. Moreover, if the son's Property were not produced 


estate: the consent of all co-heirs was therefore required to validate an alienation except in 
cases of emergency, which were covered by relevant texta. Jimütavühans had taken the contrary 
view, that ownership began and remained fractional, and that a co-heir had the right to alienate 
his proportionate share without consent. Subsequent authors side either with the master, 
or with Raghunandana. All are agreed, however, that partition in no case creates a Property 
in the assets for the first ime: Raghunandana’s school say that the pre-existing Property is 
replaced at partition by a number of Properties in respect of the same assets. 

1 Jimütavühans, Diyabhdga, 1, 6-9. The author of the Svatva-rahasya elaborately supports 
this view (ch. rv). Anantarama in the Vivdda-candnka refutes it. 

3 This is the point of the objector’s argument. In an emergency, however, consent could be 
dispensed with according to both schools. It will be remembered that this dispute is within 
the pice school itself. The Maithilas, it must be taken for granted, never admitted fractional 
ownership. 

? In other words our author sees no reason for positing an extinotion of the original Property 
that was produced by the death and its replacement by a different Property, or rather set of 
Properties at partition, with retrospective logical effect. This is the better view, it would 
seem, since all the co-heirs might become disqualified except one, who of course would remain 
unable to make a partition. 

4 Tho text the author has in mind is eva-grama-jaatt-sdmanta-dayidanumatena ca | hrany- 
odaka-danena sadbhir gacchats medini || (Dh. koéa, 901). He impliedly controverta the view of 
Vijfidnesvara (Mitaksard, 1, i, 81), who holds that a transfer may be valid notwithstanding 
the breach of the rule, which is recommendatory. See also Misaru Misra, Viulda-candra, 
Calcutta, 1931, 151. 

5 See p. 488, n. 8 above. This argument is somewhat precarious. Nevertheless the form of the 
argument ia orthodox. Because even strangers are required in a text to give their consent it 
follows, he says, that co-heirs' consent is obligatory. 

¢ This is the assumed opponent’s view, which 1s one midway between the Bengal and the 
Maithila doctrines. 

Yajfiavalkya, I, 121b : the bed-rock of the Maithila (Mtiaksara) doctrine.‏ ؟ 

9 The Mitakgara asserta this (I, v, 5) and the Dayabhaga denies it (11, 7-8). 
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in respect of that estate during the father's lifetime the son's consent would not 
be required to a gift or sale of any of it." And it is not correct to ask, since one’s 
Property obstructs another's,? how someone else's Property can be produced 
in respect of an object in which the father has Property. For when a predeces- 
sor’s gift or sale is specially established as a cause of Property in his successor 
in title ? there is no occasion to posit here the relationship of obstructer and 
obstructed. Moreover, if the relationship of obstructer and obstructed were 
sanctioned by authority in this connexion the wife’s Property in assets in 
respect of which her husband has Property would never be produced. Nor 
would it be correct to deny authority for the production of a wife’s Property 
in assets belonging to him, because the Vedic text * 


* wealth is common between spouses ' 


establishes the wife's Property therein. The word ‘ common’ means tmpartible 
in the sense of ‘ unfitted for partition ’.5 And so if the wife's Property were not 
produced in such assets what need would there have been for a declaration 
that that estate was ‘impartible’ ? 

(3) Moreover it is, of course, incorrect to argue that the doctrine that the 
death of the father causes Property in the son in respect of assets in which the 
father’s Property inhered has been impaired. Since an object sold by a father 
passes into the ownership of a successor in title, there can be a production of a 
son’s Property through acceptance, purchase, and the rest, and therefore we 


1 This assumes that the opponent relies upon the Maithila interpretation of the Hoka of 
Yajfiavalkya quoted above. 

2 See p. 488, n. 6 above. 

? The opponent says that since we know that when X gives or sells his assets his Property 
18 obstructed by that of his donee or vendee, it follows that when the grandfather’s assets pass 
by descent to a father and that father’s son simultaneously we have an enfarely different kind 
of transfer 1n which the father and son do not stand towards each other as transferor and 
transferee. 

4 The text, dampatyor madhyagam dhanam, is probably not Vedic. I have not traced it earher 
than Siilapam, who refers to it in his Sriddhanweka at p. 124. It is likely that it originated as a 
description of a communso bonorum between spouses, which survives in Burma, among the 
Tamils of Jaffna (where the institution is probably not mainly due to Dutch influence}, and (at 
any rate with reference to rights ariamg on a divorce) among the Kandyans, but seems to have 
no example in modern India. The text had been virtually emasculated even by the time of the 
author of the Svatva-rahasya, whose explanation (that it authorizes the wife to spend her husband's 
property in entertaming guests, etc.) is followed by Jagannàtha who uses the text repeatedly. 
Srindtha Áoürya-cüd&mapi and other commentators on the Dayabhaga were quite famuliar 
with the text, as was Balabhadra Tarkavagisa (see his Dayabhaga-siddhanta, MS LO. 13860 
= Egg. 1529, f. 2a), and 1ts authenticity can hardly be doubted. The nearest parallel in published 
emrti literature is Apastamba, I, 14, 16-20, on which see Haradatte's Ujjvalà, Poona, 1932, 
178; see also Apararka on Yüjüavalkya, I, 52: a wife cannot stand surety for her husband 
because of their community of property. The concept is referred to ın the following cases : 
Jamna v. Machul Sahu, (1879) I.L.R. 2 Al. 315; Indu Bhusan v. Mriiyunjoy Pal, I.L.R. [1946] 
Cal. 128; Kamalabala Bose v. Jiban Krishna Bose, A.I.R. 1946 Cal. 401; Muthalammal v. 
Veeraraghavan Nayudu, [1952] 2 M.L.J. 344. 

5 The rule that there can be no partition between husband and wife is axiomatic in the 
Hindu system. 
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may avoid the anomaly ! : therefore to apprehend the death of the grandfather 
as the real cause would be extremely cumbersome. For it is fully established 
that when the father dies during the grandfather's lifetime and Property is 
produced in his son, that grandson's Property in the estates of both father 
and grandfather will in the circumstances be due to the relationship of cause 
and effect. Moreover, by positing a relationship of cause and effect in the 
manner mentioned previously ? we are in danger of an anomaly. This is the 


argument. 
. (4) Not so, for the Property of one person obstructs the Property of another. 
Nor should we say that there is no need of admitting the relationship of 
obstructer and obstructed when we posit the relation of cause and effect 
in the father’s death, etc., in the order stated: since the father's ‘ fall’ and 
his embracing the order of ascetics are specified causes that would be extremely 
cumbersome.’ So, to put it shortly, the cause (of the son's succession) operates 
through the non-existence of any thing characterized by his father’s Property.* 
(D) Further, it is incorrect to ask how, in that case, Property is produced 
in the wife in the assets in which her husband has Property, since the wife's 
Property in the husband's estate is not produced at all5 Otherwise we should 
have the unsatisfactory position that the son's Property would not be produced 
during the lifetime of the mother,? since the Property of one person obstructs 


1 The anomaly pub up by an imaginary objector to the imaginary opponent is that if a son 
takes his father's property by reason of the death of the father this automatically excludes his 
taking property together with his father. But, the opponent says, there is nothing to prevent a 
son takmg his father's property by gift or sale (the latter proposition being possible at Dáyabhága 
law 1n the case of all sons), hence there is no rule that & son takes his father's assets only by 
succession, to which an anomaly might be feared. 

! The cause is the death of the ancestor in each case. For the manusoripte’ hetusadbhava 
(twice) read hetu-hetumad-bhava. 

5 If a son cannot succeed to his grandfather except through his father (which is the general 
proposition laid down in Dayabhaga (xu, i, 19)) one is at once in difficulty in explaining the rule 
that the son of a predeceased son takes by representation (ibid., rz, 9). 

* Everyone agrees that death, patitya, and samnyisa are upon the same footing, and that in 
each case the Property arising in the successor exoludes, or ‘ obstructs’, the Property of the 
predecessor. If he is dead no question of his Property arises (for the Hindu law unlike the Imperial 
Roman law and the Islamic law is not prepared to pretend that a dead man’s estate can own 
itself or that he remams alive for the purposes of owning his shroud and paying his debta) ; 
if he is a pattia he cannot regam his pre-pátaka estate by any means other than buying it back 
with subsequently-acquired assets; and if he has become a samnyast he is supposed to be dead 
to worldly concerns. Upon the maxim of the staff and loaf (danda-piipd-nytyena) the position 
explicable with regard to the last two causes of the extinction of Property applies equally to 
the first, go: that if the father succesds to the grandfather’s estate he will exclude his own sons 
and (for this is what our author is aiming at) when the father dies after the grandfather it is the 
father’s and not the grandfather’s death that makes the sons owners of the ancestral estate. 

5 This brilliant definition cannot be understood unless it is appreciated that in nydya there 
are no ‘abstract’ concepts, and ‘non-existence’ is just as real and potent as ‘ existence’. 
Jayarima, Svatva-vadartha, p. 5, gives a comparable but less attractive definition. 

* This paradox is necessitated by what follows. 

? The order of succession, which is established by homologation of texts, places son before 
widow: hence if the widow be co-owner with her husband we have to discover a means of ex- 
tinguishing her Property on her husband's death ın order that the son may exolude her. 
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the Property of another. Nor is the death of the owner the cause of the extinc- 
tion of the wife's Property," since there is no authority for this and since such a 
position would be cumbersome.? If one were to ask, what then is the point of 
the text, ‘ wealth is common between spouses’, I admit the difficulty; yet 
all are agreed that females have Property in stridhana {° females’ estates"), 
while in that estate even the husband’s Property inheres, because the husband 
has Property in the females themselves.* And the point of the text is that such 
an estate has an impartible character. We need not prolong this discussion. 
V. (1) Itis the settled opinion of some * that acceptance produces Property : 
an unattractive doctrine. If it were true it would follow that, if one were to 
make a gift in favour of a recipient at Benaras,® the latter’s failure to accept 
it would result in the non-production of Property in him in respect of that 
object, and it would be res nullius. Thus if it were stolen no offence would be 
committed. There has been, in that situation, an extinction on the part of the 
predecessor of Property which admits of relinquishment by him, but (it is 


1 An estate pur autrs me does not seem to have ocourred to Hindu juriste. Yet ıt has been 
created by Anglo-Hindu jurisprudence. 

* The defect of ‘ cumbersomeness ’ is technical - see Ingalls, op. cit., 47. In this case the fault 
alleged 1s that more hypotheses are posited than are required to produce the desired conclusion. 

3 On this institution see Kane, op. cit., ch. XXX. 

+ This us a perverse view, which one had thought had been exploded by Jaimini, whose 
treatment of the question is found in the Mimamai-siitras, vi, i, 10-16 (DÀ. kosa, 1424-6); 
of. Nirukia, n1, 4. Moreover Bhavadeva, in the Vyavahara-hlaka, quoted in Vyavahüra-ctntàmam, 
122, 307, had been definitely against 1t. But there is evidence that sales of wives, though 
deprecated, were considered possible: Jimütav&hana, Vyavahara-mairka, 285; frequent 
instances of sales are recorded m south Indian inscriptions. One should not fail to notice the 
remark of the author of the Visnupurdna that the reflecting man ought not to consider even 
his wife his own property. Sales and gifts of children were probably more common. In com- 
munities where bride-prices were usual this attitude is not difficult to understand, and from 
Kandyan as well as South Indian practice 15 is evident that transfer of relations to pay debts 
was legal and not disapproved. 

5 Svi-kara would naturally be expected to be the cause of Property, rather than dina, yet 
dana is mentioned ın many texts and pratigraha (acceptance) in others as the cause of Property. 
Nyàya will not permit that a thing can have two causes. Modern devices work fairly well, but 
only with the aid of ancillary devices such as special rules of guardianship, trusta, and rules 
enabling mfants to take the benefit but not the hability of certam contracts. A rule such as 
that in the Indian Transfer of Property Act, 1882, sec. 122, requiring both gift and accaptance 
for transfer of the interest is logically absurd and permits problems such as the following: if 
A offers block of shares to B and the latter accepts them a year later, to whom does the acoruing 
dividend belong ? The Companies Act provides a pragmatic answer, but many analogous cases 
are not مع‎ happily answered. The Anglo-American system demands acceptance before a gift 
is completed, and if the donee is incapable of accepting and has no generally authorized agent 
or guardian to make acceptance on his behalf the donor may constitute himself a trustee for 
the donee's benefit. The Hindu jurists preferred 1f possible to solve the problem fundamentally : 
the ultimate conclusion seems to have been that dana extinguished the title of the donor, but the 
donee's assent was presumed to the donor's mamtaining control over the object until acceptance ; 
acceptance then manifested the donee’s Property, being the cause of yathes{a-mniyoga-yogyatva, 
which is stall distinguished from Property. Though this approaches a modern Western stand- 
point ıt is not entirely satisfactory. The ‘ acceptance’ school included Abhiréma Vidydlankira, 
the author of the Svaiva-rahasya (ch. v), Vacaspata Bhatticarya, and Jagannátha. 

* Any place distant from the point of view of the imaginary donor. 
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argued) a Property remains in him sufficient for protection and superintendence,! 
a Property of & somewhat less than general character; otherwise if that 
object were stolen by someone other than the donee in whose favour the 
predecessor has relinquished it, the predecessor would have no legal remedy 
against that other person. This argument has an element of truth, but positing 
a Property of such a character may be said to be cumbersome * and accordingly 
it is maintainable that what is posited by the donee's acceptance is the mani- 
festing of Property, not its production.? Nor should one deny that a gift made 
without the formula, ‘“ I give": “ Yes, give!’’’, is legally perfect, since 
even such a gift is authorized by the Vedic text * : 

“having designated the recipient mentally let him cast water upon 

the ground ’. 

(2) At this stage some say that it cannot be the function of acceptance to 
mantfest Property unless Property is a distinct category. Only if we were to 
admit that acceptance causes the productton of Property could Property 
be a settled impression deriving from the knowledge that ‘ this is mine ’, and 
our object is achieved merely through the relationship between knowledge 
and impression, being cause and effect. But knowledge of actual acquisition 
does not lead to a settled impression, since the essence of Property lies in a 
settled impression deriving from knowledge that ‘this is mine '—-knowledge 
that one has previously made an acquisition. Therefore if, since the cause of a 
settled impression which is not consistent with this can only be a knowledge 


1 It is alleged in support of the ‘ acceptance’ theory that the donor can divest himself of 
some of his Property (for who could prevent him if he is the owner ?) but not all of it. In support 
of the ‘ acceptance ' theory our author ought to point out that if an outcaste makes a gift to a 
Brahman at a remote place and property passes by gift, the unfortunate Brahman could not avoid 
patitya, for the law subjects him to penalties if he accepts from an outcaste. 

3 See p. 402, n. 2 above. See Mitra Misra, Viramitrodaya, Vyavahdra-prakasa, 427-8. 

? This is the majority view. Jimütavàhana energetically maintained (Daàyabhága, x, 22-4) 
that gift alone conveyed the assets to the donee. By the time of Gokulanütha it was maintainable 
that gift put an end to the donor's Property without necessarily creating the donee's Property, 
which would have been & paradox a century earlier, when the accepted definition of dana was 
that tyaga ın favour of a sentaent being which extinguished the Property of the donor and produced 
the Property of the donee. For a more elaborate definition see Jagann&tha, ubi ct., 1, 454. It 
will be observed that gifts to unborn persons and gifte of future asseta were alike impossible, 
and that gifts to gods, ancestors, and animals were only ' gifts’ in a figurative sense. See 
Siddhanta-tativa-viveka, f. 117a. 

4 Once again the text is almost certamly not Vedic and has not been traced. It is the third 
of four hnes which are seldom quoted together. They appear in Jayarima’s Kéraka-vada, 
Bombay, 1914, sub tit. VadAriha-samgraha, 24 f., at pp. 31-2: tirthe sankalpvtam dravyam 
yad-anyaira pradiyate | data tirtha-phalam bhunkte pratigrahi na dosa-bhak || manas& patram 
uddigya bhiimau'toyam vinikgipet | vidyate sigarasyamto danasyaámto na vidyate || (for the text 
of the first line compare MS I.O. 3317 = Keith 5861 at f. 10a). Although this text (except for 
the last line, which looks like a locus communis) does not appear in Lakgmidhara’s Dana-kalpataru 
it must be genuine since Jimütevühana and most of his successors rely upon 1t. Closely similar 
is the text of Brhat-paraéara printed by Jivinanda Vidyasigara, Calcutta, 1876, xz, 230 : pairam 
manası saficintya gunavantam abhipsitam | apsu brahmana-haste và bhimavapi jalam kaipet || 

5 The ‘ category ' school open the attack. If acceptance manifests Property the inference 
seems to be that Property 18 there to be manifested, mdependent of the consciousness of the 
acceptor. 
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which is itself inconsistent, one were to contend that there is no solution 
without the relation of cause and effect, I reply that, even so, to posit Property's 
bemg a distinct category as you do is extremely cumbersome. Moreover, in 
my view, the fact that relinquishment extinguishes Property is an instance 
of the fact that, assuming two incompatible entities, knowledge of one of them. 
extinguishes a settled impression deriving from knowledge of the other. Our 
purpose is served merely by that relationship of extinguisher and extinguished. 
In your view Property is a distinct entity, and you accordingly posit that the 
extinction of Property can be brought about by relinquishment quite inde- 
pendently : 3 an exceedingly cumbersome position. Moreover, following 
our view that knowledge that ‘ this is mine’ mantfests Property, your position 
is in conflict with the Mimamsa.* 

(3) It is upon this very basis that the gods acquire rights in a sacrifice. 
Here ‘sacrifice’ means only relinquishment of an oblation in favour of a 
deity whose name is muttered mentally. My contention must be correct for 
immediately after the occurrence of knowledge that ‘ this offering belongs to 
the gods, not to me’ there arises an impossibility of knowledge that ' this is 
mine'. No such possibility existe. In that situation there is no question of 
Property being produced by knowledge that ‘this is mine’.’ If acceptance 
(in the form of such knowledge) merely manifests Property the gods cannot 
lack their right, surely? Quite so. Their rights are settled by textual 
authority. According to your opinion a relinquishment of an oblation in favour 
of a single god would make it impossible for another god to have a right therein ® 


1 Admittedly the knowledge, which our author claims is the root of Property, must take its 
colour from the circumstances which are known. 

3 Nevertheless the opponent may say that, assuming as we do Property to be a zategory, 
we can reach our desirable conclusion (that acceptance merely manifesta Property), and only by 
positing that very assumption. Gift creates Property which from that moment exists m favour 
of the donee, and the donee’s mental impressions are not related to his Property as cause and effect : 
hence Property is a category. 

3 For after all one relinquishes asseta, not Property! Our author attacks the ' category’ 
school at a weak spot: if knowledge of title has nothing to do with Property, as they suggest, 
how do they account for an individual’s extinguishing his Property by voluntary transfers ? 
In fact the list of svaiva-dhvamsakas relied upon by the ‘ category ' school is a fabrication, being 
the correlative of the list of causes of acquisition given in the texts of Manu and Gautama—texts 
which of course tell us nothing about the nature of Property. 

4 For the immediately following reason. 

5 The gods have no knowledge, and cannot own, except in a figurative sense. Gifts to gods 
produce unseen fruit merely because Vedic texts tell us so: indeed, the very description of the 
gods themselves may depend upon this fact. Jaimini, op. cit., IX, ixi, 36-40, demonstrates the 
adhskara which gods have, even jointly, in sacrifices. 

* This definition is not quite orthodox. The reading of the manuscripts is not quite clear 
and I adopt dhi-japta-devatoddesyaka-havis-tyaga. 

7 An exclusively human attribute. 

8 Bee p. 480 ,n. 5 above. 

° If Property is produced by acceptance. Whereas oblations to groups of gods are usual 
and in à sacrifice to gods named in the plural any one of that olass would be entitled to participate, 
and would not exclude others. Moreover, if the indicated god failed to accept, others would 
benefit and the fruit of the sacrifice would not be lost. 
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from which it follows that a god’s, general right in sacrifices is put in 
question. 

(4) Moreover the doctrine that (acceptance in the form of) knowledge 
that 'this is mine ’ produces Property lays one open to the question how an 
atma-sraddha® (‘ commemorative oblation to oneself’) can be effected, on 
account of the impossibility of the simultaneous knowledge that ‘ this is mine ; 
this is not mine’: yet even the aima-ésraddha exists upon the authority of the 
Vedic text 3: : 


‘to the descendants of Manu and likewise to himself ’. 


And we cannot say that all that takes place is a relinquishment on his part 
in respect of the offered objects,“ since Sülapáni has declared emphatically 
that éraddha partakes of the characters of both gift and sacrifice." It is for this 
reason that some scholars say that if mere relinquishment amounted to sraddha, 
$raddha would be a universal phenomenon. 

VI. Now the extinction of Property is caused by (i) death ; (ii) embracing 
the order of ascetics; (ili) ‘fall’; (iv) destruction of the object in which 


1 The true position is known from Jaimini. See Kane, op. cit., I, ch. xx, for examples of 
offerings to groups of gods. 

3 Srüddha covers all ceremonies in which offermgs of food and water are made to deceased 
persons. The spiritual welfare of both deceased and livmg depended upon these oblations being 
performed. As Kane says, op. cit., 1v, 545, people ‘ went crazy with the idea of árüddhas and 
invented (a) new mode to satisfy that craze’. If there seemed no prospect of a éraddha being 
faithfully performed a man might perform his own while he was still alive ! The ritual قا‎ 
in the Baudháyana-grhya-sesa-sütra, the Iangapurāna, and (according to the Jivacchraddha- 
prayoga of Naréyana-bhatta (MS A.S.B., G. 2325 = I.O. Mier. Reel 366)) in the Brahmapurana. 
The subject was dealt with by Lakemidhara, Hemádri, and Mitra Miéra (see references given by 
Kane, op. ct., 1v, 642) and ın a treatise m the Bombay University Library attributed to Saunaka. 
A pilgrim’s éraddha to himself at Gaya must also be considered (Kane, op. ot., rv, 670). The 
kartā relinquishes a rice-ball with the words, ‘a pinda to me of such-and-such a gotra (lineage) 
for my benefit in the other world : svadhà namah’. Hence the comment in the text. 

3 Once again, this is not a Vedic text. In faot, as we see from Sülapàni (Sraddha-viveka, 31), 
it is a fragmentary quotation from the Narasimhapurdna, reading as follows: dsvya-prirbhyo 
devebhyah sva-piirbhas = ca yatnaiah | daitva Sraddham rstbhyaé = ca manujebhyas = tathatmane || 
It 18 the last word which provides authority for the strange phenomenon. 

* In an attempt to ignore the àtma-órüddha and to adhere to the doctrine that knowledge that 
‘this هد‎ mine’ produces Property, the objector suggests that the kartû rehnquishes the mnda 
(and so extinguishes his Property) without the corresponding produotion of Property in anyone, 
while the pinda itself is eaten by birds, etc. 

5 Our author rather disingenuously utilizes the famous definition of Silapani (op cit., 66) 
to crack the opponent’s very reasonable objection with a hammer which seems too heavy for 
the purpose. Since every érdddha is defined as partaking of the character of gift, ıt follows that 
Property must be produced as well as extinguished by the aot 1n question, and this production 
must be due to the oblation, ie. the alienation only. This is unsatisfactory, since Silapim 
undoubtedly meant that dána was involved in the gifts to Brahmans, whereas the deceased 
ancestors, eto., benefited by yaga (sacrifice), not dana. The kartā is neither an invited Brahman 
(for these are provided for in the ritual) nor a deceased ancestor. Moreover a érüddha has been 
held to be possible without the presence of any Brahmans, so that the defimtion of Sülapüni 
suffers from avyáph. But see Mitra Miéra, op. cit., Sriddha-prakasa, Benares, 1935, 8. 

5 I do not feel entirely happy with this rendering. The'text appears to be: kevala-tyagasya 
érüddhatve érüddham jagatam eva syd sts vadants. 
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Property inhered ; (v) relinquishment ; (vi) sale; and (vii) lapse of a specific 
period. 

VII. Where milk in which one's own Property has inhered has turned into 
curd, how is Property produced in that curd when the milk has been destroyed 
in which the former Property inhered ? Since the atoms of which milk is 
composed actually constitute the curds, and as there was Property in those 
very atoms, Property is produced in the molecules through the Property in the 
atoms, and through the Property in the molecules Property is produced in 
the corresponding visible particles and in this way we can see the production of 
Property in respect of the whole by means of Properties m its components. 
This explanation has some truth in it, but it would lead us to the unsatisfactory 
position that Property would be produced in that person in respect of pots 
and other objects which are constituted of just such atoms.* For it is not 
possible to claim that at the critical moment there is no Property in respect 
of such atoms, since at that moment there is nothing to extinguish that Property. 
Nor should we say that on occasions such Property (in the curds) may be 
produced in him in conjunction with the supernatural? since in that case 
if Property could come about under all conditions merely in particular con- 
junction with the supernatural the result would be that acceptance and the 
other technical causes would cease to produce Property.‘ In reply it is argued 
that an extinction of the Property in those atoms happens in conjunction 
with a lapse of time,® and for this reason it is quite impossible for Property 
to be produced in respect of pots, and so on. Tt is indeed true that a lapse of 
time is heard of as a factor extinguishing Property. For when land is taken by 
force in the presence of the owner and 20 years have elapsed without his 
disputing it, his Property is extinguished, and this is a case where a lapse of 
time extinguishes Property. But, one might reasonably comment, there the 


1 Reading kramenüvayavi-svatvotpattir vis for -avayava-. On primary, binary, and triad atom- 
forms seo Keith, Indian logic and atomism, Oxford, 1921, 213. Vié&vanütha Biddhüntapaficánana, 
at f. 166a, denies that Property in the curds comes about by a conjunction with (lapse of) time. 
Jayarama, Svaiva-vidartha, p. 5, obviously follows our author, but supplies a solution to the 
difficulty of the pota, eto. (see next note) : Property ın the curds may be attributable ta the same 
cause as Property in the crops grown on one’s land. For the commencement of the problem 
see Gautama, Nydya-sittras, IO, ii, 13-17, and Vatsyayana thereon (Poona, 1939), at pp. 202-3. 

It is a basic theory of nyäya that atoms are eternal and indistmguishable, so that once one 
posite thet Property inheres not in the thing but in ite atoms one is in danger of depriving Property 
of a defined locus. 

3 The last resort of the harassed logician ! 

4 A cause is either a cause or 16 18 not; if it is, then it is an invariable concomitant, and the 
intervention of other factors is permanently excluded. 

5 The relationships between ‘Time’ and the milk and between ‘Time’ and the curds are 
plainly different, and it is suggested that the difference between them may be the reason why the 
owner of the milk 1s owner of the curds. 

* The text the author has in mind is obviously pratyaksa-partbhogat tu svdmino dvi-daéàh 
samah | adhyüdinyaps jiryante stri-narendra-dhanàd rte || (Narada: Dh. koéa, 405a), but that of 
Vyasa (varsini vvmáalt bhuktà: Dh. koía, 422a) and of Yüjfiavalkya (r, 24; Dh. koéa, 389a) 
are relevant. See now Vaoaspati Mitra, Vyavahdra-cintamant, ed. L. Rocher, Ghant, 1956, 
112-16, 291-8 (trans.). For our manuscripts’ reading dvûdaša we must read dvi-daáa. 
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extinction of his Property is due simply to a distinctive enjoyment, not to 
a lapse of time, for if the latter were the case Property might be extinguished 
even without enjoyment. Yet a lapse of time does extinguish Property in 
the instance of buried treasure ®; there we cannot assume that the former 
owner’s Property still persists, since if that were so Property could never be 
produced in the finder's favour in respect of that object after however long 
an interval.* 

VIII. Finally,‘ if we apply the principle that the Property of one person 
obstructs the Property of another, when & tank is relinquished and there 
18 a production of public Property through the relinquishment in favour 
of all, an absurd conclusion results that a person born subsequently to the 
date of the gift, not being in existence at the moment when the tank was 
relinquished, has no Property in respect of its water. And we must not say 
that in that situation & mere relinquishment in favour of all has taken place 
but that by that act Property is not produced in the public,’ since relinquish- 
ment in favour of someone cannot fail to produce that person’s Property. 
Only thus could one believe that when a gift of an object has been made in 
favour of a person at Benaras and, according to your view, no Property has been 
produced because of his failure to accept it, no offence is committed by anyone 
who appropriates the object.” Quite so. In that context no knowledge that 
* this is not mine but that man’s’ has either extinguished the donor's Property 
or produced the donee's Property. In our instance, however, while there is 
knowledge that ‘this is not mine’, there was no intention to this effect: 
‘let it belong to the public!’ Of course it is reasonable to ask how then can 


1 Enjoyment qualified by (i) absence of legitimate title and (1i) cessation of ownership in the 
former owner. The subject ıs highly controversial. Kane, op. ort., I, ch. xm. The topic 18 a 
great feature of Jimiitavahana’s Vyavahara-maéirka as of Vicaspati Miéra’s Vyavahüra-cvntàmani. 
Like many judges 1n England and Ireland before the Act of Will. IV the Hindu junsts could not 
understand how title could be acquired by wrongdoing. 

2 Kane, op. cit., mt, 175-6. Nidhi is defined in the Svatva-rahasya (IY, 36), in brief, as the 
capacity to be common Property prior to ita extanotion by the extinction of Property on the part 
of all except the finder. 

3 The element of time serves eventually to extinguish the owner's Property, but it must be 
borne in mind that as long as the owner lives the object is nidhi only after he has ceased to concern 
himself about it. 

4 From ‘ Finally’ to ‘Property’, nine lines below, we have the words of the imaginary 
opponent. He is shown attempting to demolish the theory of pratibandAakatva, upon which 
our author strongly relies. 

5 This is & cardinal rule of the Hindu law of gifts, that no one other than a person in being 
at the time of the gift can benefit. It follows that where a ‘ gift’ is made to a deity who is not 
yet installed, or whose image is fashioned anew every year for a short festival and then thrown 
in & river, we are dealing with a transfer which is distinct from gift properly so called. For 
difficulties caused by Hindu doctrines in modern times see Gadadhur Mullick v. Off. Trustee of 
Bengal, (1940) L.R. 07 I.A. 129. 

5 Our author is hitting at the words in favour of all. According to him there is no uddeda. 

* The argument introduced in order to be refuted is set out in v (1) above. 

* Our author believes that knowledge in the terms, ‘ this is not mine ', serves to extinguish 
Property ; knowledge in the terms, ‘ this is mine’, gives rise to the samskara, or impression, 
which he says ts Property. When a man relinquishes a tank he has no idea of a successor-in-title. 
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a gift of a tank be made in favour of the public." The intention is to this effect : 
‘let it be for the enjoyment of the public |’, not an intention to this effect : 
‘let the Property of the public inhere in it!’ That is the difference. Hence it 
is that he himself takes water from a reservoir which he had relinquished in 
favour of the public.? A man who appropriates gold which he has relinquished 
in favour of a Brahman commits an offence?; the purport was this: his 
intention was: ‘let this belong to a Brahman! It is not mme’; but in our 
instance the intention is ‘ it is for the enjoyment of the public '—a substantial 
distinction. Moreover, a gift dedicating Property to the public is an impossi- 
bility, since it would conflict with the parisad-adhtikarana text,“ 
‘ what is given to a group is ungiven ', 

which means to say that receipt of an object dedicated to an indefinitely 
large class is impossible.5 If one enquire, then, about the formula, ‘I give to 
Brahmans ',5 my reply is that it should not be employed, but rather, ‘I give 
to a Brahman’. The matter has been concisely stated. 


3 Compare with the above text the passages in Jayar&ma's commentary on the vrsotsarga 
portion of the Páraskara-grhya-sütra, Benaras, 1925, at p. 621 and Sri Krana on the same subject 
in his commentary on the Sriddha-viveka at pp. 39 ff. The latter concludes that the bull released 
ceremonially at that time remains in the ownership of the releaser ; nevertheless the stitution 
is an excellent example of relinquishment (tiga) failing to effect Property in another or others 
because of the absence of uddesa. See Kane, op. cit., 11, 893, One wonders in what respects public 
rights of enjoyment differ from public ‘ Property’. Our author seems to deny that the latter 
exista. 

3 In other words our author believes that the dedicator’s sañkalpa does not affect his own 
Property, nor conveys any Property to others, but amounta to an irrevocable general licence, 
As indicated in the previous note there are unresolved difficulties latent here. Jagannatha did 
not resolve them when he remarked (cf. Bhavadeva, quoted in Vyavahira-csntamans, 122, 307) 
that when one dedicates water to ‘ all creatures ' the aquatio inhabitants do not acquire Property 
jn their element: MS I.O. 1708, f. 8b = Colebrooke, Digest, 11, 191. Another interpretation of his 
text denies that worms, etc., up to elephants acquire Property therein, but admite inferentially 
that humans may. If this is correct it still leaves his view unstated, as to whether occupatio as well 
as being a beneficiary of the dedication 1s required to create this Property. 

3 Kane, op. cit., rv, 22-3. One might relevantly quote the well-worn and parallel text 
svadattăm paradatiam và yo haret vaš vasundharam, | eto. The ending usual in inscriptions differs 
from that printed in the so-called Vrddha-gautama-samAtia by Jivànanda Vidyüsügara, I, 541 ; 
but both threaten dire punishments after this life. 

t The text has not been traced. There is probably an indirect reference to Jaimini, Mimamsi- 
süiras, X, lil, 50-2. 

5 The meaning is merely that Property cannot be produced in a group, unless the membership 
^ be certain, in which case title vests by shares. All dedications to the publio use must be by way of 
renunastion of personal ownership in favour of the enjoyment of the class of beneficiaries. 
It may be asked why, since this view posite the absence of an owner, the asseta, being literally 
asvamika, cannot be appropriated by the first ocoupant. Presumably this 1s, like deva-grama 
and Aasti-grama, an mstance where the absence of Property قد‎ not mgnificant, since the King 
was under an obligation to protect the dedication. 

* Not ‘I give to any persons who can claim to be Brahmans’, but ‘I give to you, who are 
all Brahmans’. This formula would be used at various rituals, at tirthas, and particularly at 
éráddhas. The donor was interested 1n the caste of the recipient since that factor ensured spiritual 
merit as the reward for his generosity. Alternatively, ‘I give to Brahmans (resident at enm , 
The object would be similar. 
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HE horizontal division of Indian societies into hierarchically ranked castes 

and sub-castes has been the subject of a considerable literature, and recent 
anthropological studies of individual villages? have largely concentrated on 
analysing the function and interrelation of such caste groups. The internal 
organization or vertical divisions of endogamous castes have, on the other hand, 
received little attention, though the work of Louis Dumont in Tamilnad, of 
Kathleen Gough in Malabar, and of Adrian C. Mayer in Madhya Bharat, which 
is for the most part still unpublished, promises to throw considerable light on 
the internal structure of castes in these areas. The Raj Gonds, whose unilineal 
descent groups I propose to discuss in this paper, are not a Hindu caste, but 
the structural principles underlying their complex system of exogamous 
phratries, clans, sub-clans, and lineages are comparable to those operative in the 
internal organization of many Hindu groups, even though there are basic 
differences between a segmentary tribal society and a stratified caste-society. 

A feature distinguishing the Gond system from other systems in the Indian 
field is the correlation of the existing social structure with a mythology which 
provides a conceptualization of the social order, sanctions rifual and social 
relationships, and allows the Gond to view his society as an integrated whole. 
I have described this mythological tradition in The Raj Gonds of Adilabad, ? 
and in the following pages I shall refer to that account for details relevant to 
the social structure of the tribe. 

The Gond tribes are an aboriginal population of a total strength exceeding 
3,000,000, but in the present article I shall be dealing mainly with the 70,000 
Raj Gonds of the Adilabad District of Hyderabad State. Much of this account 
applies, however, equally to the Raj Gonds of the adjoining districts of Madhya 
Pradesh. 


Phratries (saga) 


Gond society is vertically divided ‘into four major exogamous, patrilineal 
groups known as saga. Using a term current in anthropological writings on the 
American Indians and the aboriginals of Australia I have described these saga 
as phratries. Seen from Gond perspective the phratries are not divisions in the 
sense of sub-castes or tribal segments, but the constituent parts of a social 
organism which cannot function except by, their continuous interaction in 
marriage relations and ritual undertakings. 

1 This article is based on fieldwork carried out intermittently between the years 1041 and 
1953. My last stay among the Raj Gonds of Adilabad was greatly facilitated by a generous grant 
from the Wenner Gren Foundation for Anthropological Research. 

2 of. MoKim Marriot (ed.), Village India, Ohioago, 1955, and M. N. Srinivas (ed.), Indian 


villages, Calcutta, 1955. 
3 The Raj Gonds of Adilabad : a peasant culture of the Deccan. (The Abonginal Tribes of 
Hyderabad, Vol. rrr, Book 1, Myth and ritual.) London, Macmillan, 1948. 
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The four phratries are referred to as Yerwen Saga, Sarwen Saga, Siwen Saga, 
and Nalwen Saga. Wen is a Gondi term applied to a catagory of primordial 
male ancestors, and yer-, sar-, st-, and nal-, are abbreviations of yerung, sarung, 
siyung, and nalung, the Gondi numerals ‘seven’, ‘six’, ‘five’, and ‘four’. 
The myths recount how four groups of wen, numbering seven, six, five, and four 
wen respectively, emerged from the cave in which they had been imprisoned by 
the god Mahadeo, and how subsequently they married the twenty-two daughters 
of the four gods of the underworld, and became the forefathers of the 
Gond race. 

According to the myths the original wen and their wives divided into four 
exogamous groups, the prototypes of the present saga. At first all four saga 
lived in one locality, but later as numbers increased, the saga separated and 
the members of each saga founded its own village. The names of thase first 
villages occur in many legends and some clans identify present-day localities 
with one of the mythical phratry homes. The numbers cf original ancestors 
(wen), from which each saga traces its descent are reflected not only in the saga 
name but also m the use of numerals as phratry symbols. On many ritual and 
ceremonial occasions the number of persons, actions, or objects customarily 
involved in the performance corresponds to that of the number of wen of the 
celebrant’s phratry. Similarly each saga is associated with an animal species 
mythologically linked with the saga ancestors, and hence revered by all members 
of the phratry. 

An asymmetric feature of the four phratry system is the accretion of a fifth 
saga, known as Sarpe Saga, which is believed to be descenced from the human. 
son of a tigress, and is thus genealogically unconnected with the original Gond 
wen. For exogamous purposes, however, the Sarpe Saga is included within the 
Sarwen Saga; though it is heir to a different mythical tradition (cf. The Raj 
Gonds, pp. 168-9) its accommodation within the structural system necessitates 
only minor adjustments in inter-phratry relations, and these we shall have to 
ignore in this context. Mention may, however, be made of the fact, that the 
four phratry system does not extend to all branches of the Raj Gonds. While 
four phratries are found in that part of Madhya Pradesh which lies south of 
Nagpur, only two phratries occur among the Gonds of the northern Nagpur Plain 
and the Satpura Region.” There are some indications that a dual organization of _ 
this type may at one time have existed in areas where now four phratries occur. 
Much points to a special connexion between the Seven wen phratry and the 
Five wen phratry, and some Conds assert that originally these two phratries 
did not intermarry ; several of the Five wen clans are even today debarred from 
intermarriage with Seven wen clans, but there is no comparable link between 
the Six wen phratry and the Four wen phratry. 

Though all members of a phratry claim descent from common mythical 
ancestors, their dispersal over several ten thousands of square miles, and the 


1 of. M, P. Buradkar, ‘The clan organization of the Gonds’, Man in India, xxvu, 1947, 
130-6. 
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absence of a common political or religious authority preclude the possibility of 
any organized corporate action of all or even a majority of saga-members. The 
mainspring ‘of phratry solidarity lies in the ritual sphere, and is closely linked 
with the cult of a deity (or deities) known as persa pen (‘great god’) and 
worshipped by all the clans of the phratry. In The Raj Gonds I have described 
the nature and the cult of the persa pen in detail, and here I need only repeat 
that this cult is not organized at the level of the phratry but at the level of clan 
or sub-clan, and that for this reason I have referred to the persa pen as clan- 
deities, though it might have been more accurate to call them phratry-deities. 
Intimately linked with the cult of the persa pen is that of male and female 
ancestors, represented by stones known as kamk and sati respectively which are 
located at the cult-centre. The persa pen is believed to preside over the company 
of ancestors and departed and though the mythologies offer a somewhat 
different explanation of the persa pen’s nature, there is much to suggest that 
fundamentally the persa pen cult is the worship of deified saga-ancestors. 

All worshippers of the same persa pen regard themselves as agnatically 
related kinsmen, and use the same kinship terms as those who can trace a 
genealogical relationship. Hence the character of the phratry as the principal 
exogamous unit is deeply anchored in Gond consciousness; marriage with a 
saga member is forbidden and extra-marital sexual relations between phratry 
members are considered. incestuous. 

To the Gond society appears divided into two groups: one is made up of 
the members of his own phratry, to whom he refers as saga, using the same term 
for individuals and for the whole phratry, and the other group consists of the 
members of all those phratries with which his own saga entertains marriage- 
relations; these real and potential affines and cognates he describes with the 
collective term soira. 

Phratry solidarity manifests itself on numerous ceremonial and ritual 
occasions, when all members of a saga present automatically acb in unison. This 
collaboration between people who in daily life share few economic or emotional 
interests is one of the basic features of Gond society. Participants at weddings, 
funerals, or religious rites are constantly reminded of their phratry affiliations, 
for these determine their appropriate réles in the proceedings. In The Raj 
Gonds (pp. 261, 275, 285) I have shown how at the sacrificial rites in honour of a 
persa pen, the ritual requires the co-operation of the members of at least two 
phratries. While the priest (katora) of the clan gathered for the worship of its 
persa pen ministers at the prayers and sacrifices, men of a phratry standing in 
a sotra-relationship to the celebrant clan render ritual assistance by dressing 
the persa pen idol and cooking the sacrificial food. 

During certain phases of a Gond celebration the assembly divide simply into 
saga and sotra, the latter including persons of all the three phratries other than 
the phratry of the celebrants. For the ritual meals, however, the guests divide 
into four groups: the men of the four phratries. sit down in separate rows, and 
are served in a prescribed order. This order of precedence coincides with the 
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sequence of the wen’s emergence from the primeval cave. No status difference 
is involved in this traditional sequence. The complete equality of all four 
phratries is a characteristic feature of Gond society, and there is no suggestion 
of any hierarchic order. 

Corporate action of saga-members is prescribed also.on occasions which 
initiate the individual into a new relationship with a social group other than 
his own, such as, for instance, on the occasion of marriage-negotiations. The 
formal support of all phratry-members resident in the village can be claimed as 
a right, and during the ceremonial negotiations every villager is required to join 
his phratry-brothers, the only alternative being to absent himself from the 
proceedings as well as from the subsequent feast. Although the negotiation 
of a marriage alliance or the payment of a bride-price affect materially only 
two families, the fiction is maintained that the issue is one which concerns two 
phratries. In the formal negotiations the names of the prospective bride and 
groom may never be mentioned, but the negotiators speak only of ‘a boy and a 
girl of such and such saga’, as if the two phratries were negotiating the terms of 
a marriage alliance as an affair of group interest. 

The unity of the phratry as a putative descent group with a maximal span 
is mirrored in the rule that for ritual purposes 8 person may be replaced by 
anyone of the same sex and generation who belongs to a clan of the same 
phratry. Thus at & marriage performed in the absence of the groom's own 
agnatic kinsmen, any couple of suitable age belonging to the groom’s phratry 
may assume the ritual réle of * bridegroom's parents’. 

This principle of substitutability operates also in the relations between the 
Raj Gonds and their hereditary bards, the Pardhans. If on any ritual occasion 
no Pardhan traditionally attached to a Gond clan or sub-clan is available, his 
place may be taken by any Pardhan of the same saga irrespective of clan- 
affiliation. 

Clans (pari) and Lineages (kita) 


While the four exogamous phratries form the conceptual framework for the 
functioning of social forces, it 1s the clans, known in Gondi as part, which provide 
the principal basis for the organization of ritual activities. The part are the 
major segments of the saga, and the members of a pari claim descent from a 
mythical founding ancestor standing to the forefathers of the other pari of the 
phratry in a brother-relationship. In the case of the Seven wen phratry, the 
number of the constituent clans „is seven, and each takes its name from an 
ancestor, believed to have been one of seven Panior brothers associated with 
the legendary home of the saga.* Among the other phratries, however, there is 
no such correlation between the original number of wen and the number of 
constituent clans. 


1 of. C. von Furer-Haimendorf, ‘The Pardhans: the bards of the Raj Gonds', Eastern 
Anthropologwt, Iv, 1951, 172-34. 
* cf. The Raj Gonds, 220-8. 
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The clans of each phratry are arranged in an order of seniority, believed to 
have originated in the birth order of the clan ancestors. This order of prece- 
dence regulates behaviour on certain ritual occasions, a concrete instance being 
the rule that on the occasion of the annual First Fruit Eating all members of a 
saga resident in a village must congregate in the house of the senior member of 
the seniormost part represented among the villagers. Group-relations between 
senior and junior pari are modelled on those customary between elder and 
younger brothers. Thus no member of a senior part should marry the widow 
or divorced wife of a member of the juniormost pari within the phratry, for 
such a marriage is considered analogous to the marriage between an elder 
brother and a younger brother’s widow, which is contrary to tribal custom. 

Nowadays Gond clans are dispersed over large areas, and most of the part 
found in Adilabad occur not only in widely separated parts of the district but 
also among the Raj Gonds of Madhya Pradesh. No Gond has any conception 
of the actual distribution or numerical strength of his part, and clan-solidarity 
is not based on localization of descent-groups or face-to-face relations between 
their members, but on the common acceptance of certain symbols of clanship. 
The most important of these is the clan-name and a Gond sees in every man 
bearing his own clan-name a co-heir to the same mythological tradition and to 
the same social and ritual obligations. In Gondi, as in other Dravidian lan- 
guages, the clan-name precedes the personal name and a Gond meeting a fellow 
tribesman will usually put the question: ' What is your clan ? ' (batal pari ?) 
rather than ‘ What is your name ?’ (batal porol ? ). For the clan-name deter- 
mines’the social relationship of the two men and the kinship terms by which 
they should address each other. As the average Gond is usually conversant 
with the position of the part within the phratry-framework enquiries as to 
saga-affiliation are seldom necessary. A widespread uncertainty about the 
affiliation of clans to the major groupings such as was found by E. R. Leach ! 
among the Kachins is unthinkable in the more clear-cut descent-group system 
of the Raj Gonds. 

Clan-members consider themselves as agnatically linked kinsmen, but they 
lack an explanation for the division of the clan into several parallel lineages 
known as kita. The kita cannot be regarded as the products of mechanical 
segmentation resulting from the normal growth of a pari for, unlike lineage- 
segments which owe their existence to a simple process of fission, they are not 
of equal order. These components of a part include invariably a katora kita or 
priestly lineage, a patla kita or guardian lineage, and a number of kutma kita.? 
Among the kita of some clans we find also a raja or chiefly kita, as well as lineages 
known by certain hereditary Maratha titles (e.g. mokasht and deshmuk) at one 


1 Polstical systems of highland Burma, London, 1954, 128, 129. 

2 Katora is a term exclusively applied to the priest of a clan or sub-clan (the term for village 
priest is devari) ; patla, a Gondi corruption of patel, on the other hand, 1s a term applied not only 
to village headmen, but also to other men of dignity and high status; kutma is a term derived 
from kutum, a group of agnatio kingmen. 
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time bestowed on several minor Gond chiefs. The special position of the 
katora- and the patla-lineage is closely associated with the cult of the persa pen. 
A member of the katora-lineage ministers as priest at all persa pen rites, and is 
"responsible for the preparation and the conduct of the annual festivals usually 
attended by many, if not the majority of clan-members. In this task he is 
assisted by the patla as the guardian of the cult objects and ancestor-shrine. 
The members of the kutum-lineages, on the other hand, constitute the congre- 
gation of worshippers, whose duty it is to attend the rites, and provide offerings 
for the god. 

Ideally a clan is a ritual unit, holding in joint possession a set of ritual 
symbols, representative cf the persa pen, and a common cult-centre where the 
clan-members gather for the worship of the persa pen and the cult of the 
ancestors and departed cf the clan. This cult has been described in The Raj 
Gonds (pp. 259-96), and here I may note only that the katora, as the executive 
organ of the clan in all ritual matters, has also the task of arranging for the 
funerary rites of any clan-member who dies without heirs or close agnatic 
kingmen, and of joining every departed clan-member to the persa pen and the 
company of the ancestors. 

As the right as well as the charismatic ability to minister at the worship of 
the persa pen are exclusively vested in the members of the katora kila, this 
lineage must be conceived of as basically distinct from all other lineages. The 
rôles of the paila kita and the raja kita are not so narrowly defined, but their 
distinction from the kuima-lineages adds to the complexity of part-composition. 

The appropriateness of the term ‘ lineage’ to describe the Gond Atta may 
be questioned by those who define a lineage as a corporate, closely knit descent 
group, which is locally anchored and in possession of a demonstrable, though 
not necessarily historically accurate genealogy. The Gond kita neither provides 
for corporate action outside the ritual field, nor can its members trace exact 
genealogical links. But as the Gonds themselves regard kita as meaning ‘line’, 
the use of the term ‘ lineage’ appears justified provided we are aware of the 
different connotation of a Gond ' lineage ' and a lineage of the type encountered 
in African societies. 


Sub-clans (khandan) 


Most of the clans occurring among the Gonds of Adilabad are sub-divided 
into smaller putative descent-groups known as khandan. Whereas the con- 
figuration of saga and part seems to have long been stabilized, the proliferation 
of khandan, which are the flexible products of recent organic growth, is a 
continuing process. 

The khandan must be clearly distinguished from the Atta. The latter is an 
integral part of a clan, dependent on the interaction with other kita for the 


1 Khandan is an Urdu word meaning literally ' family ’ or * lineage '. No Gondi term seems to 
exist for such a sub-division of a pari. 
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performance of ritual activities. The khandan, on the other hand, is a replica of 
the part, comprising a complement of lineages undistinguishable from that of 
&n undivided clan. 

The ritual focus of a khandan, like that of an undivided part, is a set of 
ritual objects symbolizing the persa pen of the saga. A new khandan can only 
come into being if a member of a katora lineage supported by several members 
of other lineages acquires such ritual objects and with them sets up a new cult- 
centre together with a shrine for the mythical ancestors. Those members of the 
part who adhere to this new cult-centre form a separate khandan, which for all 
practical purposes equals in status the truncated parent-pars. The residual 
group of part-members then assumes the character of a khandan, and after the 
passage of some generations no one may know which of the two cult-centres is 
the more recently founded. The members of both khandan are referred to by 
the common part-name, and their adherence to separate khandan is mentioned 
only in the context of the organization of ritual activities. There is no agreed 
order of seniority of khandan comparable to the order of precedence of pars 
within the saga, and the segments resulting from repeated fission are all of 
similar status. 

The extent of part-ramification may be demonstrated by a concrete example 
relating to the Atram clan, the seniormost pars of the Six wen phratry. Rajas 
of Atram clan were the rulers of the powerful Chanda kingdom, which until the 
rise of Maratha power in the eighteenth century, extended over parts of the 
present Madhya Pradesh as well as over most of Adilabad District. Collateral 
branches of the ruling house of Chanda were established as tributary chiefs in 
various parts of the Adilabad hills, and there are several Atram cult-centres 
and consequently several khandan of the Atram pari. While the Chanda Rajas 
belonged to a khandan known as Chandakar, there are three other khandan 
known as Sitagondikar, Sirpurkar, and Korkar respectively. Members of the 
Sitagondikar khandan claim theirs as the most ancient cult-centre, and point 
to the fact that the ritual objects of their persa pen must always remain on the 
same hill near Sitagondi, but the cult-centres of the other Atram khandan are 
movable and have been moved within human memory. The khandan are not 
strictly localized, however, and Atram men of Chandakar khandan live near 
Sitagondi, while members of the Sitagondikar khandan reside in villages closer 
to Chanda than to Sitagondi. 

A case of fission in the Sirpurkar khandan occurred in recent years, and this 
enables us to view the process of proliferation at first hand. Until two genera- 
tions ago the cult-centre of the Sirpurkar khandan was situated at the village 
of Sirpur, the seat of a line of Atram rajas. At the death of the last Sirpur Raja, 
who was without direct heirs, the majority of the villagers deserted Sirpur, and 
rivalries over the position of raja and katora resulted in one of the claimants to 
priestly office removing the cult objects to Parsewara, a village two days’ 
journey north of Sirpur. There he performed the annual rites, but those members 
of the khandan who continued to reside in Sirpur and the surrounding villages 
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objected to the transfer of the cult-centre and refused to associate themselves 
with the celebrations at Parsewara. 

In 1946, when the dispute had lasted for two generations, & member of 
the priestly lineage resident in Sirpur inaugurated a rival cult-centre at the 
old seat of their persa pen, and an ambitious village headman of the 
Sirpurkar khandan organized the feasts. These men provided themselves 
with a set of cult objects, one of which they claimed was an original symbol 
of the Sirpurkar persa pen. Other Gonds ridiculed this assertion and treeted the 
newly established cult with scarcely concealed scorn. But by 1953, when I last 
visited Sirpur, the new cult-centre was firmly established and in view of the 
prestige attached to the traditional site, it is probable that after some time the 
newly assembled ritual objects will be recognized as authentic. If the cult 
centres at Parsewara and at Sirpur both maintain their independent status, a 
permanent division of the khandan is a foregone conclusion, and there is every 
likelihood that despite the presence of the older set of ritual objects at Parse- 
wara, the cult-centre and its adherents will be known by a new name—perhaps 
Parsewarakar—whereas the old term Sirpurkar will be applied to the khandan 
composed of the people who celebrate the persa pen feasts at Sirpur. 

This example demonstrates that a khandan can never be a group of people 
descended from a single historically traceable common ancestor. For any new 
cult group setting up a cult-centre must consist of several lineages, one of 
which must possess the hereditary right to priestly office. Though the man of 
katora line who inaugurates a cult-centre with a new set of ritual objects may 
be regarded as the ‘founder’ of the new khandan, many worshippers will 
inevitably belong to kutma lineages, and the initiative leading to the establish- 
ment of a new cult centre may well lie with a prominent and ambitious man of 
patla or kutma lineage, motivated by the desire for status and prestige, or by 
the incentive of personal rivalry. 

The foundation of a new cult-centre does not imply the inception of the cult 
of a new deity, for the deities worshipped under the name of persa pen at clan 
and sub-clan level are the deities of the phratry of which part and khandan 
form part. Though the establishment of a new centre is symbolic of the emer- 
gence of a new ritual unit, cleavage at khandan level has social and not religious 
motives. 

Only a few part in Adilabad District have remained undivided with only 
one cult-centre and one katora lineage. But whether a cult-group is regarded as 
an undivided part or as a khandaw of a pars, its basic configuration is identical. 
- There are always a katora lineage, a patla lineage, and several kutma lineages. 
Neither the katora nor the patla lineage will admit direct genealogical links with 
each other or with any kutma kita and the interrelation of the various kutma 
lineages is undefined. Gonds of kutma kita questioned as to their relationship 
to a member of the agnatic group of whose exact genealogical position vis-A-vis 
their own they are ignorant, will reply that although they have pen and katora 
in common, they belong to different ‘ houses ’ (ron). 
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Most kutma lineages are unnamed and genealogical links beyond a depth of 
three generations are likely to fall into oblivion. In some khandan, however, 
special names are attached to certain kutma lineages. Most of such names seem 
to have originated as nicknames attached to a lineage ancestor, while others 
refer to a locality tzaditionally associated with the lineage. Members of such 
named lineages retain the consciousness of special genealogical links longer than 
those of unnamed kutma lineages, but lacking any form of ritual or economic 
co-operation at lineage-level, such consciousness does not express itself in any 
prescribed pattern of behaviour. 

There are among the Gonds no ‘ attached ’ lineages, such as are a charac- 
teristic feature of certain African lineage systems, in the sense that lineages 
admittedly of different ancestry are accepted as accretions and granted the 
same social and ritual privileges as genuine segments of the clan. Distinct from 
this principle of ‘attachment’ yet also resulting in heterogeneous groups 
acting for certain purposes as corporate bodies, is the relationship between 
Gond clans and their hereditary Pardhan bards and chroniclers, who play a 
vital rôle in Gond ritual. 

Attached to every khandan (or undivided pari) is a lineage of Pardhans, 
described by clan-members as Rota Patart or House Pardhans. These Pardhans 
are known by the same clan-name as their patrons, worship the same persa 
pen and have the important function of preserving by oral tradition the myths 
and legends of the clan, which they recite on ritual occasions. For ritual 
purposes the Pardhan bard is an active member of the khandan, but socially 
he does not enjoy equal status and is not a full member of the community of 
clansmen: Gonds do not extend to Pardhans the right of commensality and 
connubium, and Pardhans may not enter Gond houses. The distinction 
between Gonds and Pardhans, which is an ethnic one as well as one of status, 
might suggest that we should regard their ritual association as the traditional 
co-operation between corresponding but independent clans of two distinct 
tribes. But such an interpretation would be misleading. The Pardhans of the 
Chandakar khandan of the Atram clan, for instance, do not constitute a clan of 
independent existence, but are part of the Chandakar khandan, and cannot 
worship their persa pen, except through the Gond katora of the khandan. They 
regard themselves and are regarded as members of the Atram clan, which for 
this purpose must be conceived of as a multi-ethnic cult-group rather than as a 
major descent group. 

The senior man among the Pardhans attached to the khandan has the specific 
task of maintaining contact with all the families constituting the sub-clan. He 
must visit each family at regular intervals and it is he who keeps the katora 
informed of births, deaths, and marriages, and of movements of households 
from village to village. 

An example may demonstrate the size and distribution of an average 
khandan. In 1949 the Motagudkar khandan of the Kanaka clan consisted of 
104 Gond households scattered over 44 villages within a radius of some 40 miles. 
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Among these households comprising perhaps 500 individuals, there were 1 
households of katora lineage, 15 households of paila lineage, and 4 households 
of raja lineage. Attached to these 104 Gond households were 4 households 
of Pardhans. 


The Clan Membership of Women 


While a man’s membership of his natal clan is clear and immutable, a 
woman's clan status is indeterminate and subject to change. Before marriage 
she is not a full member of her natal clan, and the Gonds say that ‘ an unmarried 
girl has no part’. She is spoken of as a ‘ daughter ' of her father's clan, e.g. as 
Atram miar, and throughout her life her position in the system of intermarrying 
groups remains dependent on the phratry-affiliation of her natal clan. Her 
indeterminate status is reflected in the ritual sphere ; unlike the men and boys 
of her father’s clan and the women married into it, she is not required to partici- 
pate in such rituals as the eating of the first fruits. During the marriage cere- 
monies the bride is accepted into her husband’s clan and at the first persa pen 
rites her husband attends after the wedding a newly married wife must be 
formally introduced to the clan-god. After her death she is ritually joined with 
the persa pen and the clan-ancestors of her conjugal clan, and by this sacrificial 
act performed by the katora her integration into the community of the husband’s 
pari becomes final. The link between a woman and her first husband's persa 
pen can never be entirely obliterated and it is for this reason that a woman 
should remarry within her husband's clan or at least within his phratry ; for a 
second marriage within the same saga does ‘not mvolve a change of allegiance in 
so far as it concerns the persa pen. 

No child can be adopted into the mother’s natal clan and the child of an 
unsanctioned union is considered a member of the presumptive father’s clan. 
A pari extinct in the male line is doomed and no device can save it from total 
eclipse. 


Clan Cohesion 


The focal point of a clan’s or sub-clan’s unity is the cult-centre of the persa 
pen, and in view of the traditional location of certain of these centres on perma- 
nent sites, the question arises whether the clan was ever a territorial unit. The 
evidence of the clan-legends would seem to speak in favour of the assumption 
that at one time Gond clans had territorial associations. Many legends contain 
accounts of persa pen feasts, and in none of these is there a suggestion that the 
worshippers were summoned from distant settlements. The inference is always 
that they lived in one compact group, but within easy travelling distance of 
territories inhabited by affinal clans. Not-only legendary traditions, but also 
present-day usage seems to reflect a state of affairs when there was no complete 
disassociation between residential and descent groups. The fiction that every 
bridal procession must appear to have come from another village, suggests that 
in previous times marriages within the village were not customary and with 
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cross-cousin marriage as the preferred type of marriage such village-exogamy 
is plausible only if the inhabitants of a village were normally members of a 
single exogamous unit. 

Today this is no longer so. Every village-community consists of members of 
different phratries and clans, marriages are frequently uxorilocal and there is a 
marked preference for brothers-in-law to settle in one village. 

The concept of ‘ clan-land ' which is a vital force among some of the Gonds 
of Bastar 1 is almost dead among the Raj Gonds of Adilabad. But certain clans, 
dominant in an area, still claim a special link with the land surrounding the 
seat of their persa pen. Such areas are referred to as a clan’s watan, a Marathi 
term commonly used in the sense of a hereditary estate, and in the highlands of 
Adilabad there are several such clan-watan. Any system of legal joint-owner- 
ship of land on a basis of clan-membership would certainly have been obliterated 
by the introduction of the regular land-tenure system of Hyderabad State, but 
apart from the vague memory of a common clan-land, there are other indications 
that the clan or sub-clan was at one time the maximal property holding group. 
One of these is the practice that when a man dies without male heirs or close 
agnatic kinsmen, the katora of his clan or sub-clan takes possession of his 
property in the name of the persa pen. A daughter may receive a share of her 
father’s property at the hands of the katora, but this is considered a privilege 
rather than a right, and there can be little doubt that in the act of disposing of 
a clansman’s property in this way the clan-priest assumes the rôle of an execu- 
tive organ of the clan as a property holding group. 

The katora exerts also a measure of control over the members of his khandan. 
He can debar a man living in an unsanctioned union or otherwise defying tribal 
custom from participation in the persa pen rites, and after the death of a man 
who has persistently neglected his obligations to his persa pen and absented 
himself from the clan feasts, the katora may refuse to perform the sacrificial 
rites necessary for the deceased’s well-being in the Land of the Dead. 

The power of the katora to impose sanctions and enforce conformity and a 
minimum of solidarity between clansmen reveals the clan or sub-clan as a 
social unit capable of preserving its integrity by the exercise of discipline over 
its members. 

As the co-operation of clan-members lies mainly in the ritual field so the 
sanctions imposed by the clan-priest are of a ritual nature. Clanship ties do 
not involve economic collaboration, and, apart from the cult of their persa pen, 
clan members share few common interests. Im panchayats dealing with secular 
matters no alignment according to clan membership is discernible, and it 
would seem that kinship ties and the common interest of co-villagers outweigh 
the solidarity of clan or sub-clan. Kinship in the male line necessarily coincides 
with clan-membership, but if the biddings of clan-ties run counter to the obli- 
gations towards cognates or close affines, the claims of kinship are likely to 
prevail. : 

1 of. Verrier Elwin, The Muria and their ghotul, Bombay, 1947, 59. 
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Conclusions 

The analysis of the Raj Gonds’ descent group system presented above enables 
us to isolate several basic factors characteristic of Gond society and other 
segmentary tribal societies of Middle India. 

Foremost among these is the principle of the unity and indivisibility of Raj 
Gond society ; a principle explicitly affirmed in mythology and epic poetry, 
and acted upon in the realities of social behaviour. Gond society is conceptually 
a total system, and no group, whatever its composition, can contract out of the 
basic framework of phratries and clans. Whereas most Hindu castes have an 
inherent tendency to split up into endogamous sub-castes of differential status, 
no section of Raj Gond society could establish itself as an independent endo- 
gamous unit short of complete repudiation of all ties of tribal solidarity. 
Although there were Gond ruling houses which at one time equalled many a 
Rajput dynasty in power and prestige, the members of these chiefly lineages 
do not constitute an endogamous aristocratic class. Nor is the absence of 
horizontal stratification in the internal organization of phratries and clans a 
historic accident. It is inherent in the indivisibility of Raj Gond society as a 
total system of interacting parts fundamentally equal in status. 

Another feature is the immutable position of the major exogamous groups, 
which comprise within their limits the complex ramifications of clans, sub-clans, 
and lineages. This immutability ensures the overall stability of Gond society, 
while segmentation into groups of narrower span allows for the dynamics of 
organic growth. No amount of fission at the level of minimal segments can 
affect the equilibrium of the structure as a whole. 

A principle of far reaching consequence for the configuration of Gond 
society is the constant equality of segments. Although the birth order of 
mythical ancestors determines the precedence of groups on ritual occasions, all 
saga rank equally with other saga, and all part with other part. If par? X. divides 
into two khandan, A and B, and A remains undivided whereas B divides into 
c and d, and the latter divides into a and 8, the segments A, c, a, and 8 will all 
rank as khandan of equal status, each comprising several functionally differ- 
entiated lineages and ritually focussed on a cult-centre of its own. 

The egalitarian principle basic to Gond society has made it possible to 
include status-differentiated groups within segments putatively descended 
from a common ancestor. Many clans and sub-clans contain raja-lineages as 
well as lineages of commoner status, and the Gond sees no inconsistency in the 
special hereditary social and ritual status of raja-lneages—a status carrying 
with it e.g. the power of purifying persons in a state of ritual pollution—and the 
fiction that all members of a part are agnatic kin. In other words, status 
derived from sources outside the lineage system is not expressible in terms of 
the basic social structure. 

On a different level is the unusual phenomenon of including ethnically 
heterogeneous communities, such as the Pardhans, within the framework of 
groups otherwise based on common agnatic descent. 
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Compared with the classical clan and lineage systems studied by anthro- 
pologists in other parts of the world, the descent system of the Raj Gonds is of 
low effectiveness as a principle of political and legal organization. In part this 
may be due to the establishment of territorial states by autocratic chiefs who, 
as many a legend tells, derived their authority from force of arms rather than 
from their position as the heads of lineages. The authority of these chiefs would 
seem to have cut across the jurisdiction of ritual and descent groups, and included 
the exercise of supreme judicial powers and the right to collect taxes and to 
exact various types of tribute. With the fall of the Gond kingdoms political 
power did not revert to local groups based on descent, but passed to authorities 
outside the tribe. 

Although until recently a good deal of delegated power was wielded by the 
feudal Gond chiefs styled rajas or bearing such Marathi titles as mokash and 
deshmuk, political and judicial powers have been out of the hands of the agnatic 
descent groups for so long that all traces of clan or sub-clan authority have 
been obliterated. There is no institution of clan headship, and even the senior 
men of the raja-lineages do not hold any position of authority in regard to the 
members of the other lineages of their group. 

The dissociation between the organization of secular authority and the 
lmeage-system manifests itself even at village-level. The position of village- 
headman is not necessarily held by a member of the clan most strongly repre- 
sented in the locality, and the economic co-operation of villagers is not deter- 
mined by clan-membership. Indeed, the village as the principal ‘ face to face ' 
group is uncorrelated with the clan-system, and it is not unlikely that the lack 
of coincidence between descent-groups and residential groups is in part 
responsible for the ephemeral character of the Gond village. 

Considering that the system of clans and sub-clans operates effectively 
mainly at ritual level, its persistence as the principal integrating force in Gond 
society isremarkable. Even after the two decades which have witnessed the eclipse 
of chiefly authority, the rigidity and strength of the Gonds’ descent group system 
has remained unimpaired, and this stability continues to counterbalance the 
extreme lability of the residential pattern. Whereas the composition of residential 
groups is fluid and Gonds have on the whole little attachment to localities, the 
position of every individual in the framework of descent groups is undoubted 
and immutable, and this stability in a vital sphere of social relations provides the 
psychological and social security which has enabled the Gonds to retain their 
tribal identity in the face of political subjugation and prolonged pressure from 
materially more advanced neighbours. 


TIBETAN SO AND CHINESE YA ‘TOOTH’ 


By WALTER SIMON 


HERE would seem little to commend the establishment of an etymological 
equation between Tibetan so ‘tooth’ and Chinese ya 3F of the same 
meaning, even after substituting for the northern. pronunciation ya of the 
latter word the Cantonese pronunciation nga, which is identical with Karlgren’s 
reconstruction of the ‘ ancient’ Chinese sound, and almost identical with 
his reconstruction of the ‘ archaic’ sound value as ngd.3 

In fact, the obvious relationship between the Tibetan and Chinese words for 
‘I’, fia and (Ancient and Archaic) ngå ? $ should prove a very strong deterrent 
against any further attempt to consider an etymological relationship between 
the two words for 'tooth'. So I refrained many years ago from suggesting 
in print an archaic *sngwa which occurred to me as a possibility, when taking 
into account at the same time Burmese 220: $103: (modern 'Owa:). 

However, two important suggestions concerning the reconstruction of 
archaic Chinese initial clusters consisting of a sibilant followed by a guttural 
would seem to make the proposed equation less hazardous. 

The first suggestion, viz. that of an initial cluster zng-, was made by Professor 
Li Fang-kuei. In his article ‘ Some old Chinese loan words in the Tai languages’ ? 
he directs attention to Tai words for the Chinese cyclical sign wuu 4 (Karlgren, 
loc. cit., p. 142, No. 60 a-e: ancient nguo, archaic ngo), like Ahom sht-nga, 
Lü sa-ya, and Dioi sag, and writes as follows: ‘Here forms sht-nga, sa-na 
and sa, all point back not to a simple guttural nasal but to a compound initial 
somewhat like zy- (not sy- which would give us a different set of tones according 
to tone rules in Tai) ’.4 

The second suggestion comes from Dr. Paul Serruys. It is included in his 
important thesis on the Fangyan 7; 8 5 which is as yet unpublished. In the 
section devoted to the reconstruction of Archaic Chinese, he writes (typescript 
copy, p. 224) as follows: ‘ Medial -;- could be a remnant of consonants other 
than -l-, e.g. -ý-. In the group & : &, kio < klo, and lo < gho ~ lyo, the 
possibility kl- ~ Ik-, gl- ~ ly-, as a development from an earlier L where 
kl- ~ lk-, lg- ~ gl- are phonologically irrelevant realizations, accounts for medial 
-+4- in both cases as a vocalization of the second consonant of the cluster. In 
the formula Alto : glio or klo : glo, the 4- is not accounted for in the groups 
where it appears in some words and not in others. Thus yiep £5, sjom, ajop 7r, 
Die, liei 35; láp, láp ¥ from archaic g'lap, rûm, alip, lyteb > lyie, lýeb 


1 B. Karlgren, Grammata Serica, Stockholm, 1940, p. 134, No. 37 a-b. 

3 Karlgren, loc. at., p. 125, No. 2 a-g. 

3 Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies, vixi, 1944-5, 333-42. 

* loo. cit., 339. See now also N. C. Bodman, A linguistic study of the Shih Ming, Cambridge, 
Mass., 1954, 61, who avails himself of this suggestion. 

5 Prolegomena to the study of the Ohrnese dialects of Han tme according to FANG YEN, by Paul 
L-M. Serruys, C.I.CM., University of Cahfornia, Berkeley, 1955. 
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> -d > gp. Also: At ln, lëng, Py lten, Xy long, kK gyn from lye, 
lyeng, gling, g’lén(g) ". 

In a note (No. 143) to this paragraph Dr. Serruys explains that ‘ the symbol 
-f- indicates a velar fricative with a tendency towards palatalization' but he 
leaves open the posgibility that it was hardly distinct from -y-. If one takes 
into account the fact that the transition from y to + in final position was proposed 
long ago," one may wonder how far the assumption of a palatalized velar fricative 
is in fact necessary. But Dr. Serruys’ main assumption is, without a doubt, 
of paramount importance. Not only will it throw new light on phonetic 
series which have long been established. It will also allow the inclusion of words 
in phonetic series from which it has hitherto seemed reasonable to exclude 
them in spite of Sheu Shenn ff W's statement to the contrary. 

The phonetic series 3F is a case in point. Nobody has so far objected to 
Karlgren keeping as two separate phonetic series ngå ZF ‘tooth’ and zjà 3f 
* place name ’ (Grammata Sertca, Nos. 37 and 47, and before Analytic dictionary 
of Chinese and Sino-Japanese, Paris, 1923, Nos. 208 and 226) since Sheu Shenn’s 
explanation of ya being phonetic 3 did not seem to deserve credence. In the 
light of Professor F. K. Li's and Dr. Serruys’ investigations Sheu Shenn’s 
analysis would now appear to have been correct. ad < zyd (or, in the meaning 
of ‘ depraved ’, deid < dzyd) may well be combined in the same phonetic series 
with *sngd (> zngd?) or an even earlier *sngwd (> zngwå?). His analysis 
can now be further substantiated by the proposed etymological relationship 
between the Tibetan and Chinese words for ‘ tooth’. 


1 Bee Mitt. Sem. Or. Sprachen, xxx, Abt. 1, 1927, .م‎ 
3 Dr. Serruys also suggests & u-vocalization of y. 
3 Shuowen jieetzyh, J. 6 shah, Radical No. 220: J fa, 2p RK. 


MR. TURUMI-SYUNSUKE ON THE * AMULETIC’ USE OF 
WORDS: A TRANSLATION, WITH COMMENTARY 


By F. J. DANELS 
Translator’s Introducison (with Glossary) 


R. TURUMI-SYUNSUKE, the author of the article of which a translation 

is here offered, is a member of the Sisoo-no-Kagaku Kenkyuukai, or 

Institute for the Science of Thought, founded in Tookyoo in 1946. The article 

appeared in the first number of its journal. ‘Study group’ would be a more 

exact rendering of kenkywukat than ‘ Institute’, but the English title is that 

used. by the members of the group themselves. A survey of the Institute’s work 
has been published by a colleague of mine.t 

The theoretical inspiration of the article is clearly The meaning of meaning. 
This was published 1n Japanese translation c. 1935, but the intellectual climate 
hardly allowed of its making any noticeable impact. In the universities, 
philosophy largely meant German metaphysics—unless one includes the exposi- 
tion of Indian and Chinese systems of thought, in which certainly there was 
advanced scholarship. Both psychology and lnguistic studies were backward 
by Western standards, and logic had received practically no attention. More- 
over, Japanese higher education has from the start of the modern period been 
very strictly compartmentalized, and has lacked the broad humanistic tradition 
which in England, even if disappearing, still facilitates and condones the 
transcending of barriers between ‘disciplines’. Very probably Turumi’s 
acquaintance with The meaning of meaning owes nothing to this—not, I believe, 
very adequate—translation. A new and revised edition of the translation came 
out in 1950; I have not seen a copy of this. 

With these considerations in mind, the reader will perhaps be more inclined 
to leniency where the theorizing may seem trite. From the point of view of the 
artacle’s Japanese public, such a description would not apply. The use of 
‘amuletic’ [o-mamort-teki] by Turumi is, so far as my knowledge goes, 
original. 

Let us see, very briefly, how far Turumi’s suggestions have been given 
effect. The new Constitution (promulgated in 1947) was not, it hardly needs 
saying, vouchsafed an official form in the letters of the ABC, though its language 
is simpler than that of its 1889 predecessor. (It is a curious document 
linguistically, with obvious signs of having been first drawn up m English.) 
As for Turumi’s ‘formal reform’ of language, two steps have been taken. 
A list of 1850 ‘ Chinese characters for normal use’ was published officially in 
1946, and the use of kana (syllabic writing-signs) has become very generally, 
as it is usually expressed, ‘ phonetic ’ instead of ‘ historical’. This latter change 
is a spelling reform, affecting, however, only words or parts of words which are 


1 R. P. Dore, ‘ The Tokyo Institute for the Science of Thought’, FEQ, m, 1, 1953, 23-36. 
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not written with Chinese characters; the change is from approximate con- 
formity with an older pronunciation to approximate conformity with that 
now used. The limitation of Chinese characters (as well as the ‘new kana 
usage") is compulsory in all public official documents and is followed in the 
newspapers and a large proportion of other writing, though some well-known 
writers have boycotted the scheme, and by no means all scientific and academic 
writing conforms to it. Acceptance of the limitation must tend to discourage 
the use of recondite words, but it does not automatically preclude it. Whether 
there has been anything resembling an ‘ organic reform’, in Turumi's sense, 
in language instruction in the schools, I cannot say. But readers for use in the 
elementary schools certainly contain much more factual material than they 
did before the war, and less pseudo-history about legendary and mythological 
personages. 

It may also be mentioned, as something falling between Turumi’s ‘ formal’ 
and ‘ organic’ reforms—though he does not himself bring out this aspect of 
the matter—that the grammar of all official publications 18 now approximately 
that of the colloquial language, whereas up to the end of the war most of them 
were in ‘ Classical Literary ' style ; this style, which has a considerably different 
grammatical structure, had already before the war been generally abandoned 
for non-official writings, and is now therefore to all intents and purposes 
obsolete. 

There can be no doubt that the average of writing in Japanese has become 
simpler since the war, and 1 think there is less self-consciousness about using 
unambiguous language in both writing and speech. It is also noticeable that the 
technique of definition in recent dictionaries has improved. 

In the translation certain portions have been summarized, chiefly from 
considerations of space; the summaries are between round brackets, and are 
inset. Footnotes, and anything between square brackets, are additions for 
which I am responsible. I am also responsible for the glossary. It should be 
kept in mind, especially as some of the footnotes refer to later developments, 
that Turumi's article was written in 1946. 


Glossary 


This glossary lists the words (and a few phrases incorporating some of them) 
cited by Turumi as ‘ amulet-words '—as well as a certain number of other words 
(marked *) not cited by him, but referred to, mostly, in the definitions of cited words. 
The definitions have been translated from three dictionaries: Kooztrin, by 
Kanazawa-Syoozaburoo, dated 1925, 1.6. before the high-powered nationalistic 
propaganda of the pre-war decade had begun; Meikat-kokugo-zien, by Kindaiti- 
Kyoosuke, dated 1943, i.e. in the second year of the Pacific war; and Genrin, 
by Sinmura-Izuru, dated 1949, i.e. during the period when Japan was under occupa- 
taon (three years later, it should be noted, than the date of Turumy’s article). These 
dictionaries are indicated in the glossary by their dates. 

By comparing what is said in the three dictionaries, something can, I think, 
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be inferred about the climate of opinion at, or a year or so before, the various 
dates of publication; though, obviously, allowance has to be made for personal 
differences of approach between the three lexicographers, as well as for a variety of 
other factors which do not concern us here. The 1943 work is on a somewhat smaller 
scale than the 1925 and 1949 ones. 

At the same time, it would not be proper to infer anything more than general 
tendencies from these English translations of the definitions. For one thing, the 
original definitions are often vague in sense; Japanese dictionaries are at least as 
much given to circularity in their defining techniques as English dictionaries are, 
and this particular group of words offers some peculiar problems to the lexico- 
grapher, since, as Turumi’s account implies, the plain sense of many of these words 
is comparatively unimportant, at least when they are used ' amuletically '—of ` 
some, in fact, (e.g. kannagara) it is hardly true to say that such sense as they have is 
* plain ’ at all. But, further, translations of such definitions cannot succeed in giving 
more than an approximate idea of what they convey. I have not aimed at any 
consistency of method in translating them; sometimes I have been ‘ literal’, 
putting down imprecise English words which roughly correspond to the Japanese 
and leaving it to the reader to pick on more or 1688 the shade of sense required, 
much as one has to in trying to interpret the Japanese, and sometimes I have been 
less concise and tried to bring out what I understand the Japanese to mean. 

Where more than one word or phrase is given to define a single sense, these 
words or phrases are separated by a dash, ‘—’; definitions of different senses are 


separated by an oblique stroke, ‘ / °. The distinction is one made in the dictionaries 
themselves. 


*dai...—1025: prefix expressing :—admiration or respect/generality or approximation/inten- 
sity. 1043: [prefix] great/important—intense. 1040: prefix expressing :—praise or reepect/ 
great intensity/generality or approximation. 

Dat-Nippon—1926 : not given. 1943 : laudatory name for Japan. 1949: originally, the national 
title of our country—Dat-Nthon—Nippon-koku—Dat-Nippon-tetkoku, 

Dai-Nippon-teikoku—1925 : not given. 1943: national title of our imperial country. 1949: 
not given, although included as an equivalent under ‘ Dai-Nippon’. 

demokurasii—1025 : = minpon-syugi/ = minsyu-syugi. 1048: = minsyu-syugi/ = minsyu- 
sizi] — minsyu-seilai. 1949: = minsyu-syugi—minpon-syugi/ = minsyu-seitat. 

hakkoo-itiu—1925 : not given. 1948: regarding the whole world as one household. 1949: not 


given. : 
hakkoo-itiu no risoo ni hakaru (not included as a phrase in any of the three dictionaries; the sense 
of‘. . . no risoo ni hakaru ’ ss ‘ strive for the ideal of . . ."). 


heiwa—1925: being governed peacefully—absence of disturbance— being calm/being obedient 
and calm—being gentle. 1043: being governed calmly/being gentle. 1940: becoming 
mild and peeceful— being calm without any vioissitudes/the becoming calm of a society 
after the end of e war. 5 

hookoku—1925 : doing one’s best in national affairs—repaying one's debt to one’s country— 
not grudging one's life in the cause of the State. 1943: repaying one's debt to one’s country. 
1949: repaying one's debt to one's country—doing one's best to help the cause of the 
State. 

hoosan (not in any of the three dictionaries ; the roots ‘hoo’ and ‘san’ mean, approximately, 
* serving’ and ‘ aiding’ respectively). 

kannagara—-1020 : a condition of providing divine-virtue unchanged—a oondition of being the 
divine will without any addition of human power. 1943: [old] the unchanged divine will, 
or the fact of having that characteristic. 1949 : in the pure divine way/a condition of being 
the divine will without any addition of human power—keeping the divine will—being 
unchanged from the Age of the Gods—following the divine will. 

kokkyoo—1925 : (= State religion [these English words are given, presumably with the implication 
that the Japanese word is a translation of them]) a religion recognized by the State, regarded 
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as one in which the people of the nation ought to believe, and whose promulgation 1s treated 
as part of the business of the State; 1n our country, there is no kokkyoo system. 1943: 
a religion publicly recognized by the State. 1949: a rehgion recognized by the State, laid 
down as that in which the people of the nation ought to believe, and instruction in which 
is treated as part of the business of the State, which protects and superintends it. 

kokuhuu—1925: ways of living within a country/ vogue song(s) within a country. 1048: waya 
of living of a country/a country’s vogue song(s) 1849: ways and customs proper to a 
certain country—ways of hving of a country—the manners of a country—national ways/ 
poems and popular songs showing a country’s ways of living. 

kokumin-setsin—1925 : [political] the character of the people of a nation who, sacrificing self, 
do their best for the cause of the State—the spirit of the people of a nation who labour 
for the development and prosperity of the State. 1943: not given. 1049: a spirit common 
and peculiar to the people of a certain nation/the spirit of the people of a nation who, 
saorificing self, do their beat for the cause of the State. 

kokutai—1925 : condition of the foundation of a State—easential political charaoter of a country/ 
credit or reputation of a State/[legal] a classification according to the condition of existence 

٠ of the right of ruling a State, there being monarchical kokutai, aristocratic kokular, and 

republican kokutai. 1943: credit, reputation, or honour of a State/condition of the founda- 
tion of a State/condition of a State, classified according to the loous of sovereignty in 
the State. 1949: condition of a State—essential political character of a country—national 
way&/honour of a State—the impression a State makes on outaiders/fundamental charac- 
teristic of a State, classified according to the locus of sovereignty. 

kokutai né sou (not included as a phrase in any of the three dictionaries ; the sense of * .. . ni 
sou’ ts something like ‘act up to . . .', the kokutai in this case being the unique Japanese 
kokutai looked on as unchanged since tt was divinely established—the first of the senses given 
in the 1925 and 1949 dictionaries, the second sn the 1943 one). 

kokutas-gozy (not given in any of the three dictionaries ; gozi ts ‘ maintaining `, ^, ° safeguarding '— 
same sense of kokutai as in ° kokutai ni sou °). 

kokutat-mertyoo (not given in any of the three dictionaries ; meityoo is ° manifestation ’, ‘ making 
evident "—same sense of kokutai as in ‘ kokutai ni sou ”). 

kokuiai-yoogo—1925 : aiming to protect the kokwtat as the basis of the State's existence and to 
ward off harm from it. 1943 and 1949: not given. 

koo . . .—1925: [prefix] an honorific prefixed to things of the Throne or the Court. 1943 and 
1949: not given. 

koodoo—1925 : not given. 1943: that morality which labours to manifest our kokutai. 1949: 
originally, the way of government exercised by the Japanese emperor(s). 

koodoo ni sagau (not sncluded as a phrase in any of the threes dictionaries ; the sense of °. . . ni 
sitagau ' ts ‘ follow . . 2). 

koohuu—1925: not given, 1943: the imperial moral influence of the Japanese emperor/ the 
form or appearance of an imperial country. 1949: the moral influence of the Japanese 
emperor/the form or appearance of an imperial country. 

kookoku—1925 : country ruled by the Japanese emperor, i.e. respectful appellation of our Japan— 
sumeramikuni. 1943: country which the Japanese emperor deigns to rule—Nippon- 
tetkoku—sumeramikuni. 1949 : formerly, appellation of the land of Japan—sumeramikum. 

min . . . (not given sn any of the three dictionaries ; a prefix meaning ‘ of the people’, ‘ people's"). 

*minpon-syugi—1925 : (belief in) the doctrine that government be carried on entirely on the 
basis of the profit and happiness of the people/political machinery by which the right to 
speak on a footing of equality 1s held by the people of the nation generally, who may be 
regarded as the political motive force. 1943: minsyw-syugi amended to fit our national 
conditions. 1949: (Yosino-Salruzoo's ! rendering) minsyu-eyugy. 

minsyu—1925: not given. 1943: a chief of the people/fact of a country’s sovereignty being 
m the people. 1049: a chief of the people/fact of & country's sovereignty being in the 
people/abbreviation of minsyu-syugi. 

*minsyu-sesdo—1926 : system by which the sovereignty of a country is in the people. 1943 and 
1949: not gwen. 

*missyu-seiiai—1025 and 1048: not given. 1949: form of government striving for minayu- 

. syugi— political set-up in which a consultative body is formed from all of the people who 

have some stipulated qualification or from those elected by them, and this consultative body 


1 University lecturer and publicist, 1877-1933, who cóined the term for the system of govern- 
ment which he advocated for Japan. 
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superintends the process of government; covers both republican and monarchical forms of 
government in which the right of political participation 1s widely recognized in the people 
generally, but قد‎ most often limited to the republican form. 

*minsyu-seizi—1925 : government carned on by minsyu-serdo. 1943: not given. 1949: govern- 
ment in which State sovereignty is in the people, and this sovereignty is exercised on the 
basis of the people’s will. 

*minsyu-syugy—1025 : (belief m) the doctrine that, in a country by whose political set-up ita 
people are sovereign, government is carried on by the power of the people on the basis of the 
profit of all the people, 1.e. the political doctrine of government by the people for the people. 
1948: (belief in) the doctrine that government be carried on at the hands of the people 
on the basis of the profit of all the people. 1949: standpoint by which sovereignty belongs 
to the people, and government is carried on for the people according to the people’s will ; 
originating in ancient Greece, it has arisen in modern times in Britain, America, and France— 
minpon-syugi/standpoint of living in & society with every person of the nation in a free 
and equal position and playing a chief role in government, economy, and society. 

Nippon—1925: not gwen (but merely because the dictionary generally ignores place-names; tt 
gives 11 compounds beginning with Nippon, as against 15 beginning with Nihon). 1943: 
the appellation of our country—Dar-Nippon-teikoku—Nthon. 1949: the appellation of our 
country ; this character-combination appears in an imperial measage of the emperor Kootoku 
of the second month of the second year of Taika [a.p. 646] and in a quotation in the Nihon- 
syoki from the Kudara-hongi ; itis also pronounced ‘ Nihon ’, being softened after the manner 
of a native word. 

nipponteki (not given in any of the three dictionaries; teki is an adjective- and adverb-formsng 
suffiz, and nipponteki, used to say that something is characteristically Japanese, usually by 
implication stigmatizes something else as ' un-Japanese ' , with overtones aa in ‘un-British’, 
° un-American ’). 

oo-mákokoro—1025 : not given. 1943: the imperial will of the Japanese emperor. 1949: not 


green. 

oo-mskokoro ni kiitu (not included as a phrase in any of the three dictionaries ; the sense of ° . . . ni 
kiitu te ‘ re-unification to . . .’, i.e. something like that of ‘ rallying round . . .’). 

sindoo—1925 : not given. 1943: the way (of conduct) to be observed by servants and subjects 
(of the emperor). 19049 : the way (of conduct) to be observed by subjects (of the emperor). 

&mndoo o mamoru (BOE لاا‎ kd One) of Seared او‎ °... 0 mamoru’ 
= ‘observe . . 2). 

sonnoo—1925 : severing the sovereign and expelling him who rules by force. 1943: revering 
the emperor and expelling him who rules by force/revering the Court and making clear the 
kokutat. 1940: revering the Japanese emperor. 

*sumeramikuni—1925 : the land of Japan ruled by the Japanese emperor. 1943: [old] the land 
of Japan administered by the Japanese emperor—kookoku. 1949: imperial country ruled 
over by the Japanese emperor—kookokwu. 

iyookoku—1925 : not given. 1943: begmning the opening-up of a country. 1949: the first 
establishment of a country—opening up a country and making it prosperous. 

tyookoku no seisin, tyookoku-seisin (neither the phrase nor the equivalent compound word ts included 
in any of the three dictionaries ; seisin = ‘ epirtt’, and ° . . . no seisin’ or‘... -seisin’ 
means ° the spirit of (or which obtained at, or like that of) . . .’, it being implied, of course, 
that Japan, established by the Sun Goddess, is the country in question). 

yokusan—1925 : not given. 1943: helping by an addition of strength. 1949: helping by an 
addition of strength—support—giving support—aid. 

yokusan suru (not given in any of the three dictionaries, formations with suru being normally un- 
recorded in dictionaries ; suru allows the preceding word to function as a verb, and the 1949 
dictionary eniry can be taken as implying for yokusan suru: ‘help by adding srength— 
support—give support—atd °). 

ziyuu—1925: according with desires or wishes/ unhampered aotivity-—condition of non-retard- 
ment/absence of restraining circumstances—non-restricted aotion/wilfulness— elfish 
caprice. 1943: according with desires or wiskes/fact of not being restrained, or non- 
restrained action/unhampered activity/selfish caprice/[legal] ability to take such action 
as is desired within legal limits/[ethios] having no outside restraint put on one in making 
up one’s mind. 1949: doing as one wishes—acting according to one’s desires/[philosophy] 
ability to act autonomously on the basis of one’s own will without prescription, restriction, 
coercion, or supermtendence front outside/[legal] action as desired within legal limita— 
having full rights and duties—autonomous activity. 
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THE AMULETIC USE OF WORDS! 
By TURUMI-SYUNSUKE 
1. How words are used : general 


(There are, broadly speaking, two uses of language, assertive and 
expressive. ‘The Marunouti building is in Tookyoo’, ‘1 and 1 are 2’, 
are assertive statements; their truth can be ascertained by experiment 
or by logic. ‘Go over there’, ‘~ is good’, are expressive statements ; 
they are designed to influence the recipient through expressing a state of 
the utterer. The wartime statement ‘ America and Britain are inhuman 
monsters ° is a pseudo-assertive one. 

Words are used with differing degrees of realization of their meaning. 
It is especially common for pseudo-assertive statements to be used without 
any such clear realization.) 


The amuletic use of words which I am now about to describe is one variety 
of pseudo-assertive use and a habit of using words without properly under- 
standing their meanings. It is an amuletic use of words when anyone uses for 
naming himself or his actions, especially in order to safeguard his own social or 
political standpoint, words with tendencies and associations recognized as 
orthodox by those in power in the society in which he lives. The proliferation 
of this use of words presupposes the establishment in a society of certain 
conditions. If the masses are in the habit of apprehending fully and con- 
cretely the sense of what is said, they are unlikely to be misled when an instigator 
uses orthodox words for actions of his which are sinister (against the interests 
of the masses), but will see through into the sinister nature of the actions. That 
is to say, a widespread amuletic use of words is inseparably connected with 
a low degree of ability in linguistic interpretation among the masses. 
` Typical of words used amuletically are kokwat, nipponteki, and koodoo ? ; 

typical of the settings for amuletically used words are government pronounce- 
ments, the titles and programmes of political parties, and nationalsongs. Such 
words are certain to be found in the indoctrination material and the formulas 
of greeting and so on of an army, a school, or a public corporation. The words 
used amuletically differ with different social backgrounds ; so that, in countries 
like America, ‘Christian’, ‘spiritual’, and ‘democracy’ are often used 
amuletically. 

To make the amuletic use of words clearer let us distinguish it from another 
custom which closely resembles it. When children or businesses are named, 
names may be given, like ‘ Hukuo ’, ‘ Satiko ', or ‘ Matu-no-ya ’, which signify 
a desire for future prosperity. The grounds of this method of naming are : 
(a) the continued existence of a primitive, infantile belief concerning words, 

1 Translation from Sisco no Kagaku [The Science of Thought, 1 1, 1, 1046. 

* Bee Glossary for these and similar words mentioned in the text. Kokutai has been most 
commonly translated as ‘national polity’. By J. W. Gauntlett in Kokwiai no hong: (editor, 
R. King Hall), Cambridge, Mas., Harvard University Press, 1949—where the ideas connected 
with the word can be studied in detail—it is translated aa ‘ national entity '. The most prominent 
advocate of koodoo, usually translated as ' 1mperial way ', was the fiery General Araki-Sadao. 

3 Hukuo: male given name, lit. ‘ Prosperity-male’. Satiko: female given name, lit. ‘ Happi- 
ness-child?. Matu-no-ya: common name for a restaurant or geisya-house, lt. ‘ House of 
pinetreo". (The pine is emblematic primanly of long life, hence of prosperity and happiness, 
and particularly of happy and lasting wedlock or love relations.) 
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the belief that a prosperous word has magical powers of bringing good fortune, 
and (b) the working of aesthetic discrimination, its being more pleasing, if a 
name has to be given anyway, to give one which suggests good fortune. This 
auspicious use of words follows a principle of its own, distinct from that of 
the amuletic use. With the custom of using words chosen for their auspicious- 
ness goes an awareness that these words are made use of merely for luck ; that 
they assert nothing ; that they are, that is, non-cognitive. With the amuletic use, 
on the other hand, neither utterer nor recipient is clearly conscious that these 
amuletic words are employed only for luck or for reasons of courtesy, or are employed 
to foster and protect one's own political or social standpoint ; that their use is not 
assertive ; that they are, that is, non-cognitive. It is this lack of clarity which, 
as will be explained in the following section, has made the amuletic use harmful. 
If men had only had the wit to treat the various words they have used 
amuletically simply as ornaments, as symbols, they might not have been 
bemused by them and so have drifted unknowingly into war. 

A variety of linguistic custom which includes and is wider than the amuletic 
use is what may well be called ‘ the instigatory use of captions’. 

This was the method by which there were engendered the fanatical spirit 
of self-sacrifice for the Pacific war and the fanatical hatred of Britain and 
America, and by which the nation was made to adopt extraordinary courses 
of action. This instigatory use of captions is not peculiar to Japan but something 
which in all Western countzies too is customary with instigators, politicians, 
poets, and magazine writers, but the amuletic use of words, which is one variety 
of it, has to be apprehended as something more specific. 

It must be noted how fluid the meaning of amuletic words is—and the same 
is true of captions. To take yokusan as an example of an amuletic word, we find 
that, after acquiring its value from the statement promulgating the Con- 
stitution,! it was used in the heyday of party government by various political 
parties to foster and protect their standpoints, and the masses assented ; 
and then, when, after the North-China incident,® it was used as a cloak for 
the movement to construct a Nazi-like system of single-party government, the 
masses readily acquiesced because it was the same word as before. Tke point 
is that this same amuletic word signified at different periods completely different 
tendencies. 

Have, then, words which are used amuletically no other meaning than 
giving the stamp of approval to persons, undertakings, or ideologies of any 
tendency whatever anà RECOMMENDING them to the masses? No; every 
amuletic word has a sense of its own, distinct from that of every other. But it 
is hard to identify the sense of an amuletic word without a close historical study 
of the kinds of group it has been used by and the kinds of thing it has been 
used to recommend: only thus does its sense become clear. Theoratically, 
it can be said of all other sorts ofswords also that their meanings can be under- 
stood only after investigating how the words have been used, and that the same 
word has different meanings at different periods and under different circum- 
stances. But with words which are not used amuletieally—with words used 
assertively, like gen-no-syooko or kaisut *—since the sense remains relatively 


1 Promulgated in 1889. Later, however (p. 527), Turum traces the use of yokusan to an 
imperial edict of 1884. . 

3 The beginning, in 1937, of military operations against, China outside Manchuria. 

3 Gen-no-syooko : name cf a wild plant, a sort of crane’s-bill. Kaisus: sea-water. 
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stable through history, practically no difficulty arises in grasping their sense 
even if one ignores in & cursory consideration what sort of persons they have 
been used by, and under what conditions. When it comes to an amuletic word 
like Nippon, however, its sense cannot be apprehended by consulting a 
dictionary and scrutinizing merely what it denotes. Sure enough, we must 
see what sort of pefsons use it, and how. In Dat-Nippon-teikoku,? perhaps ; 
or in the national song at the time of the China incident, 


Sobtyuru Huzt no/sugata koso 
kan-oo-muketu/yurugt-nakt 


waga Nippon no/hokors nare 3 ; 
or in, 

Taroo yo, omae wa/yor kodomo ; 

omae ga ooksku /naru koro wa 

Nippon mo ookiku/natte iru * 
—in short, when one is on one’s dignity, when in high spirits, when inculcating 
an aggressive ideology—all this is Nippon. And so it may be accounted quite 
natural that, as our country passed through assassination upheavals,’ plunged 
into the ' period of crisis ’,* and approached the war, Nippon should have 
come into use in place of Nthon. 


1 Bee Glossary. Though the pronunciation * Nippon ’ as against ‘ Nihon’ was made into a 
shibboleth from some time in the 1930's, there is no reason to regard it as objectionable in itself. 
The two pronunciations have coexisted for centuries, and ' Nippon ’ (or something like it) may 
well be the older form ; it is, at any rate, linguistically the more regular form. y ıt came to 
be considered more patriotic I do not know. Possibly—this is a mere conjecture—it was the 
favoured form in Satuma dialect, and hence, inasmuch as Army speech was modelled on that 
dialect, was looked on as standard in the Army. 

2 See Glossary. Teikoku is ‘empire’, ie. country or countries ruled over by an emperor. 
Dai-Nippon-teskoku was commonly translated as ' Japanese empire’, but, since the ruler of 
Japan was, and is, Emperor of Japan, there was not necessarily the same emphasis on overseas 

ossessions as there is in ‘ British empire’. Dat 1s literally ‘great’, however, and though the 
معد‎ definition quoted in the Glossary | ‘does not suggest this, it is ‘probable that Dai-N« 
tetkoku waa generally interpreted as impl that the empire was wider than Japan ital 

3 * It is the form of towering Huzi (' Moe, t Fuji ") which is the pride of our flawless-like-a- 
golden-chalice, unshakable Nippon.’ 

4 * Taroo (boy's name), you good child, you | all the while you're growing big, so 18 Nippon 
too.’ 

š The assassination of politicians and others who had for some reason incurred the enmity 
of ultra-patriotic societies or of extremist groups ın the Army (and to a less extent in the Navy) 
reached a in the 1930's. Premier Hamaguta was shot at the end of 1930 and, after a partial 
recovery, died in August 1981. In February 1932 Inoue-Zyunnosuke, a former Finance Minister, 
was shot dead, and in the following month the same fate overtook Baron Dan-Takuma, chief 
director of the Mitui concerns. A little later came the ‘ Affear of 15 May’, when a group most! 
of young officers murdered Premier Inukai at his official residence, while civilian gangs tied. 
ineffectually, to destroy power stations ın the capital. The ‘Smpeitai affair’ was abortive ; 
a number of important people were to have been assassinated ın July 1932, but the police arrested 
the conspirators in time. In August 1935 General Nagata, Director of the Miltary airs Bureau, 
was stabbed to death in his room at the War Office by a colonel who thought the General's 
influence a bad one and had also a personal grievance. The next came the ‘ Affair of 
26 February ’, when, as a to a military “revolt, Mr. Takahasi, Finance Minister, 
Admiral Viscount Saitoo, Rooper of the Privy Seal, and General Watanabe, Inspector-General 
of Military Education, together with five policemen guarding the Premier's official residence, 
were killed by the military, as also was the ee brother in- law (in mistake for the Premier 
himself); Prince Saionzi, the old man who advised the E r on the choice of premiers, 
Count Makino, Saitoo's predecessor in his office, Admiral 8 i, Grand Chamberlain (who was 
wounded), and the Prenner, Admiral Okada, barely. escaped, 

* The ‘ period of crisis ' was a propaganda prasa used perhaps more during the two or three 
years before the period had begun than after. The commencing year was 1936, when the limita- 
tion by treaty of Nav. al armaments came to an end. The propaganda suggestion was that Britain 
or America or both were likely then to build up armaments against Japan, which, unless drastic 
steps were taken, would be left weak and defenceless. 
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2. In the light of the recent history of our country 


(1) I now wish to follow step by step through history some vicissitudes 
in the amuletic use of words, and describe their nature. Properly, our study 
Should go back to the Restoration [1868], when modern Japan originated ; 
but, considering what materials are most readily available, I shall confine my 
remarks to the last ten years. As the materials are connected with the war, 
this may give as disagreeable an impression as the maltreatment of a corpse, 
but I hope it will be appreciated that my intention lies elsewhere. In our country 
the habit of using words as amulets was rife long before the opening of the 
Pacific war. The group of words, kokutat, nipponteki, and koodoo, usually 
gave anyone who used them the same feeling of security as an amulet: 
* provided I have this about me, I shall be able to keep myself safe from the 
malevolent, to escape accidental misfortune’. Obligatory unwritten laws 
incidental to their assumption were as good as non-existent till early in the 
Syoowa era [1926 onwards], and nothing was put in the way of those whose 
amulets were all identically engraved holding quite widely differing ideologies 
and views on policy. Imperial edicts, proclamations, and the Law of the 
Constitution provided the prototypes of amuletic words one after another, 
and (excepting the Communists) the great majority of people accepted them 
and put them to use in their own indoctrination material, lectures, and slogans. 
They were not thought of at the time as being inconsistent with freedom of 
thought, with laissez-faire politics, with a thorough-going belief in the profit 
motive, or with hedonism. Persons of all sorts of tendencies, when putting their 
own. self-interested plans into operation, used these words as charms against 
ill-luck for naming their enterprises or their ideologies, in the sense of wishing 
them success. 

(2) Gradually, however, limitations came to be placed on the freedom 
to assume an amulet, til, with the Manchurian incident} as the dividing- 
line, only holders of a bellicose ideology were regarded as qualified to bear one. 
The Minobe affair ? of the 10th year of Syoowa [1935] is one illustration of this. 
Dr. Minobe tried to rebut the charges brought against him by the Right Wing, 
but, an attack by means of amulet-words being of its nature one which sways 


1 The start, m 1931, of the tram of events which included the ‘ Lytton report ' to the League 
of Nations, the setting-up of the ‘independent’ State of Manchoukuo, and the withdrawal of 
Japan from the League of Nataons. The immediate ‘ incident ’ was an alleged attempt by Chinese 
to blow up a train on the South Manchurian Railway, but the phrase ‘ Manohurian moident ’—or 
rather the Japanese phrase of which it is a translation—normally refers to the whole of the 
military operations which followed, and may even include the wider political consequences up 
to the appearance of the State of Manchoukuo. 

* The ‘ Minobe affair’ primarily affected academic circles. It should be borne in mind that 
practising lawyers in Japan have less prestige than they have, for example, in England, and that 
conversely the opinions of academic experts in Law tend to be taken more seriously there; 
this wil partly explain why the attack on Dr. Mmobe, Professor of Law in Tookyoo Tuer 
University, was pressed so hard. He had annoyed the militarists by asserting that she Army 
and Navy had no constitutional right to the degree of dependence which they were claımıng ; 
& way of disorediting him was discovered only when it was pointed out that in a widely used text- 
book, written 25 years before, he had described the Throne as an organ of the State. Throughout 
1935 a furious agitation was worked up against him for this allegedly disloyal denial of the 
emperor’s absolute supremacy. Univermties and schools were intimidated into discharging 
those teachers of Law, a considerable proportion of all those in the country, who had been his 
pups ; and he himself not only lost his position, but was deprived of his honours, had his 

ooks prosoribed, and was shot at by a ‘ patriot ’, fortunately escaping with a leg wound. The 
Minister of Justice successfully resisted pressure to bring him to tnal—snffering for ıt later when 
the Army ın revenge refused to allow his inclusion in a new cabinet. Further mformation is given 
by R. A. Soalapino in Democracy and the party movement ın prewar Japan, Berkeley and Los 
Angeles, University of California Press, 1953 (see index to that work under ‘ Minobe Tatsukichi ’). 
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men’s minds through the influence of emotion, it is useless to attempt defence 
by an appeal to reason. If those concerned were open to conviction by an appeal 
to reason, they would not have been swayed by the incitement of amulet- 
words in the first place. As a result of this case, Dr. Minobe and others whose 
thought-trends were of a similar degree of moderation were forbidden to 
assume amulets. * 


(3) From this period onwards a tendency to the monopolization of amulets 
came into evidence. But the extreme point at which they would have been 
completely monopolized by a single faction with a uniform ideology was never 
reached, and a struggle for amulets was kept up till the end among a number of 
factions which, inside certain limits, had slight differences. The Toohookai 
under Nakano-Seigoo, the Dai-Nippon-doosikai of Mr. Matumoto-Tokumei 
and others, Mr. Kageyama-Seizi’s Daitoozyuku,' etc. all represented ideologies 
differing from that of the Toozyoo ? faction which held power; and the fact 
that persons connected with Lieut.-General Isiwara’s Too-A-renmei? were 
active at the end of the war is instructive of what happened during it. 


1 Toohookai = Eastern Society ; Dai-Nippon-doosikai = Great-J. apan-companions Society ; 
ا‎ n Great-East Institute. These were all strongly nationalist bodies; though 
to Toozyoo, it is hard to discover what their dootrinal disagreements with him were. 
Bh t the setting- -up of a more or less Fascist state organization on the eve of the Pacific war 
(Konoe's ‘ New Structure’), societies with political aims came under some pressure from the 
authonties, and many camouflaged themselves as ‘ cultural * bodies. It seems that for this reason 
the Toohookai became the Simtoosya, or Activating-the-East Association, though it 18 still 
commonly referred to under its old name. The pressure increased during the war. It is pointed 
out by Mr. Kinosita-Hanzi—Nippon no uyoku [Japan's Right Wing], Tookyoo, Yoosyoboo, 
1953, 102—that two factors kept these and other such societies comparatively mactive during 
the war: government pressure, because their hysterical agitation was unnecessary and em- 
barrassed those in power, however much it may have served their purpose in preparing for 
the war; and loss of active membership, through the consoription of the younger men. Nakano, 
apparently because he was hounded 5 "the authorities, committed suicide. However, as Turumi 
says, the societzes mostly survived. Over 200 extremist bodies, the majority Right-Wing, were 
proscribed by the Allied Powers at the end of the war. Kinosita (op. cit.) gives some information 
about what has happened since. 

* Prime Minister, 1941-44; attempted to commit suicide after Japan's surrender in 1945, 
but was saved to be brought to trial as a war criminal and executed. 

3 Too-A-renmei = East-Asia League. Actually, this is not the name of the society, but a 
central point ın what Isiwara and his associates advocated—some sort of confederation of Japan, 
China, and other countries of East Asia. The society was named, first, the Too-A-renmei-kyookm, 
or Eaat-Asin-league Organization, and, later, the Too-A-renmei- doosikat, or East-Ama-league- 
companions Society. Isiwara was retired from active service because of his opposition to Toozyoo, 
but seems to have been too strongly supported for Toozyoo to suppress the organization, This 
was proscribed as extremist after the war, though Isiwara was not brought to trial as a war 
orminal, In 1949 he sent an extraordinanly naive letter to MaoArthur (see p. 525, n. 1), 
acknowledging that he had been mistaken on some points, e.g. about a final war een East 
Asia and the West (Europe and America), but defending other articles of his faith. There was, he 
said, a na taral progres in forms of society, from autooracy, to liberalism, to control: England 
had moved to form and America was almost there, but Russia had regreased to the first, 
a Japan had during the war; he urged that liberalism should not be fastened on ال‎ apan—only 

tey nation like America could afford the phase—but that his planned or controlled form of 
society. à ould be established. That is to say, me industry would be state-run by conseripted 
labour, medium industry run by co-operatives, small md by individuals ; the majority of the 
population would live ın groups of from about 10 to 50 ies, accommodated in hotel-like 
buildings with modern conveniences communally used; the people would work partly on the 
land and partly ın industry. If such a society was established, China would amost certainly 
forsake Communism to imitate it. The letter is said to have been in English, but I do not ino 
where a copy 18 to be found; I have taken these particulars from a Japanese version A en 
by Kunosita (op. cit., 123-31). Isiwara died a few days after the date of this letter, whi 
followers now refer to as his will. Books written b r his followers claim that if he had had his way 
there would have been no war and that 1f he had the war Japan would have won it—see 
Yamaguti-Bigezi, Hsgeks no syoogun Istwara-Kanzi (Isiwpra-Kanzi, General of tragedy], Tookyoo, 
Bekaisya, 1952; and Takagi-Kiyohisa, Too-A no hi Isiwara-Kanzs [Imwara-Kanzi, father of 
East Asia], Tookyoo, Kinbun-syom, 1954. 
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The narrowing of the limits of the amulet trade caused an inversely pro- 
portional increase in the efficacy of the amulets, and ushered in a period when 
it was imperative to submit to any ideology, incomprehensible or atrocious, 
provided it carried the recommendation of hakkoo-tttu or tyookoku-seisin. 
Women of good position were held up to scorn for merely showing compassion 
to foreign prisoners of war, Mr. Saitoo- -Syoo! published ‘his tag ‘ Humani- 
tarianism is the Fifth Column ’, and after the loss of Saipan * and Okinawa ? 
there appeared in newspapers, and was publicly expounded, the doctrine that, 
if enemy troops landed, the sick and the very young having first been stabbed 
to death, the rest of the people must all die fighting. There was no knowing 
what might be blandly done in its name if things went on like this, and one 
could not help feeling apprehensive. 

The increase in efficacy of the amulets caused those who belonged to the 
limited circle of their patrons to put them to even brisker use than before. 
The increased frequency of their use is apparent from newspapers, magazines, 
and year-books of the time. An organization previously called, perhaps, the 
Sadoo-kyookai or the Sadoo-ryoohuukai now became the Koodoo-sadookai ; 
even a Tikken-hookokukai made its appearance. 

(4) The changes at the end of the war were brought about through the 
efficacy of the same amulet-words. That is to say, Mr. Kitamura, President 
of the Information Bureau, in a talk at 4.30 p.m. on 10 August [1945], immedi- 
ately after the Soviet Union’s entry into the war, prepared the ground by saying : 
* Tttoku-kokumin ni arite mo kokutat no gozi no tame nt wa arayuru kokunan 
o kokuhuku site yuku koto o kttat suru ’.5 And then the newspapers brought the 
war to its end with headlines on successive days such as: ‘Itioku dan-ztts 
mamoran kokutat-gozi no issen’! (Tookyoo-snbun, 11 August); ‘Kokutai 
o 9029, minzoku no meiyo-hozi e' ° (Masnits-sinbun, 12 August); ‘ Sein 1 
kokutat-gozs e? 8 (Matnstt-sinbun, 14 August). 

When the word kokutat-gozt first appeared in newspaper headlines about 
10 August, the masses were almost certainly unable to grasp precisely what it 
pointed to in fact. I think that at the back of their minds they placed it in the 
game series a8 expressions in use during the war like tyookoku no setsw and 
hookoku, and read it as containing an incitement to strengthen their will to 
fight. In the special broadcast on 15 August, there was given, along with the 
end-of-the-war imperial rescript, a message of guidance which was replete with 
amulet-words like kokwdat-gozt and oo-mikokoro ni kiitu; I have heard that 
some elementary- and middle-school students thought it was a broadcast for 
still further strengthening the will to fight. In short, in order to foster and 


1 T have been unable to obtain any details of this gentleman. 

2 Central island of Mariana ae dd captured by American forces, June-July 1944. 
1 Ss Central island of Ryuukyuu choo) group; captured by American forces, April-June 

4 Badoo-kyookai = 'lea-oult Association. oohuukai = ' Rainbow’ Society of the 
Tea Cult (ryoohuu refers hterally toa brightl sie damask, but here implies brilliarce and 
a ie in the abstract ; d is d not too dissimilar in the general impression it 
د‎ Ep aus — 'Impe > ea. cult pum Tikken-hookokukai = Dog- 

-one M debito desta neis AB Socie 
S is Ts looked for on the of the one- ودح‎ million people of the uan that they 
sa, eris Tokod all nation Pel ts tis cease الاي ا لح‎ 
à s ae single line of ما و‎ which the one-hundred illios à are determined to 
efend.* 
7 ‘ Towards maintaimng the kokutai and upholding the racial honour .' 
* ‘ Towards kokutat-maintenance with the elimination of self-interest.’ 
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protect their own policies, the government made use, during the war and right 
to its end, of the same series of amulet-words ; and at critical momenta, more- 
over, they surreptitiously changed their content. The general public, on 
the other hand, misled by the fact that the words kept their identities unchanged, 
had their reactions to changes in the content of the words more or less blunted. 
The same can be said of the period before the Pacific war. That is to say, 
from early in the Syoowa era [1926-the present] the forces of militarism which 
were endeavouring to push our country onto the road to world hegemony 
placed before the nation only amulet-words like kokutat, tyookoku, and hakkoo- 
ttiu with no clear indication of their factual content (when and in what form, 
for example, America, Britain, China, the Soviet Union, and Holland were to be 
fought, and at what cost). The shift in Japanese politics in the period leading 
up to the war took place gently, and so did the shift during the war, whereas 
the shift at the end of the war was precipitous, but they were all on the same 
lines in being glossed over and obscured by the unrestrained use of amulet-words. 

(5) Although the same amulet-words were used to bring about the end of 
the war, this afforded the opportunity for a transfer from those who had hitherto 
had a near-monopoly in amulet-words into the hands of others, who, moreover, 
restored the system of a free market in amulet-words to about the same level 
as in pre-Syoowa times [before 1926]. Hence it came about that during 
September and October of the 20th year of Syoowa [1945], apart from those 
who were in prison as war criminals and unable to act freely, almost everybody 
could use an amulet for any purpose he desired, lively use being made of this 
freedom in newspapers and magazines. 

(6) Hakkoo-titu, tyookoku no seisin, and so forth, having been used too 
brazenly during the war as emblems of the war-lovers, went out of fashion 
with the change in the stage-setting, and there proliferated in their stead 
amulets imported from America, such as minsyu, ztyuu, and demokurasti—a 
state of affairs which seems to show clearly that they were used as charms 
against ill-luck, of the right kind for the new era. Moreover, when one sees 
that the same commentators sang the praises of minsyu, ztyuu, and hewa 
as before and throughout the war had seemed to welcome aggressive action, 
one is inclined to conclude that the reason for their having no qualms about 
the change-over as between the one period and the other may well lie in their 
having pondered on the amuletic nature of these words and thus come to realize 
that a change in the words could take place without any change in content. 
When MacArthur + has gone and America is no longer the fashion, will they 
again get themselves new protective charms, I wonder, with as little ado as if 
they were stepping into a different pair of geta ? 3 

The old made-in-Japan amulets, though on the defensive as against those 
made in America, still go on selling even in the post-war period. At a high level, 
top-ranking politicians frequently employ them in official statements and 
declarations and, at a lower, the students in the nation’s elementary and 
middle schools are still being trained.as in the past to operate their thinking 
in the sphere of morals with these amulet-words. 


(This point is then illustrated by an analysis of the names of post-war 
political parties. Of 43 names of political parties listed in February 1946, 
1 Supreme Commander, Alhed Powers, 1n Japan, 1946-51. 


* The standardized, flat wooden footgear of traditional Japanese dress, kicked off in the 
entrance-hall on entering a house and stepped into again on leaving. 
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all but 11 included amulet-words; 16 included amulet-words of American 
provenance and 23 amulet-words of Japanese provenance, 7 including 
one of each. There follows a comparison with a wartime, 1942, list of 
political and ideological bodies, this comparison being omitted here, partly 
from consideration of space, but also because there is clearly some mistake 
in the figures as printed, so that the comparison is’ hardly informative. 
It is stated that the principal amuletic words in the names of these war- 
time bodies were: Nippon, Dai-Nippon, koodoo, kookoku, yokusan, and 
hoosan ; and the point is made that although not all the bodies included 
amulet-words in their titles, there existed no interdependent catch-words 
to oppose the amulet-words.) 

(Sub-section (7), also omitted here, states that the issue of the purge 
directives by American General Headquarters changed the immediate 
post-war situation in two ways, bringing about a renewed tendency to a 
narrowing of the scope of the amulet trade, and altering the content of 
the amulet-words themselves.) 


I have told above how the senses of amulet-words have again and again 
been thus switched over. What then is the principle governing the phenomenon 
of these changes in sense ? Since a thriving use of amulets is a sign of the decay 
of rational thought, the changes in sense of amulet-words which occur against 
such a background are usually caused, not autonomously as a result of people’s 
thought, but by the force of something outside—something other than thought. 
That the made-in-Japan amulet-words, from signifying, as they had done 
in the Meizi and Taisyoo eras [1868-1925], the cherishing of traditional ways of 
thought and behaviour and the maintenance of the existing social system, 
came to signify single-party government and a bureaucratically controlled 
economy, military aggression, and the ousting of liberal-minded professors, 
as they did from the 6th or 7th year of Syoowa [1931-32] onwards, was due 
to pressure by the military ; and the fresh shift at the end of the war, by which 
they have come to signify, as they did before the Manchurian incident, the 
establishment of peaceful capitalist-bureaucratic administration, was due to 
pressure by the American army and to the influence of the bureaucracy and 
the big-capitalist groups. That the amulet-words of American provenance, 
from signifying, asin the immediate post-war period, the restitution of capitalist- 
bureaucratic administration as it existed before the rise of the military, switched 
over in the four or five months following the end of the war to being more often 
the sign of a tendency opposed to capitalist-bureaucratic administration is, again, 
due to American-army pressure made evident through a series of directives. 

The amuletic use of words still thrives under the completely changed 
conditions since the end of the war. For politicians not to explain their opinions 
thoroughly or in factual terms, but to attempt to capture men’s minds with 
flowery and fine-scunding phrases judiciously compounded of amulet-words ; 
for the masses not to scrutinize the ideas by the cold light of reason, but to 
decide for or against simply by attending to the style in which these amulet- 
words are used—so long as these habits continue, the possibility still remains 
that some years hence a highly obscurantist administration may be revived. 
If it is in a muffling of amulet-words like this that Japanese administration 
is to be recommenced, there is no knowing at what date or after what interval 
the nation will be led into something contrary to its intention. It makes no 
difference whether the words employed belong to the Japanese series, the 
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American series, or the Soviet series—so long as they are used amuletically, 
a great tragedy may be enacted, either in the name of kokutat, or in that of 
‘materialism’. Even though the series of amulet-words should by some means 
be suddenly changed, our countrymen, trained as they have been under a 
system of absolute government, may have difficulty in escaping all at once from 
the habit of using words amuletically and from its evils. 
3. Other countries and Japan 

. I have stated in the previous section that the amuletic use of words has 
played a big part politically in Japan. This is something not to be observed 
in the recent history of other civilized countries. What has made the amuletic 
use of words so prevalent in Japan even up to the present time 1 I record the 
reasons for this below as they occur to me. 

(1) Feudalism. The Japanese, unlike the peoples of Europe and America, 
emerged from & feudal system only 80 years ago, and even for these 80 years 
have been living in an absolutist society teeming with feudalistic conventions. 
Persons brought up under such conditions become habituated to a uniformity 
and a collective opportunism which form a basis for a prevalent amuletic use 
of words. 

(2) Poverty. The standard of living of the masses is low, and they have 
therefore lacked opportunities for receiving a satisfactory education. In 
particular, cultural facilities have been concentrated in the great towns—which 
is not true in the same way of Western countries—and, as a result, the cultural 
level of the greater part of the population has been extraordinarily low. This 
has led to a one-sided development by which, tucked away in the great towns, 
a small number of scholars, manipulating difficult ideas imported from the 
West or evolved in former times in Japan and China, have immersed themselves 
in politico-scientific and logical thinking ; while the greater part of the people, 
dispersed over the whole country, manipulate their thinking on politics and 
morals through an amuletic use of words. 

(3) The practice of seeking for standards of value in the classics and in 
ancient custom. Under both the feudal system in pre-Meizi times [before 1868] 
and the emperor system from Meizi times onwards, what the government has 
required of logical thought has been for it to look for ultimate standards of 
value in the country's classical writings and in ancient custom. In such a 
backward-looking society, amuletic words are especially likely to increase their 
authority; whereas in & forward-looking society, without veneration for the 
classics or ancient custom, they are not given wide scope. Backgrounds suitable 
in this respect for the amuletic use of words have been provided by medieval 
Europe, by America in the colonial period, and by Japan in recent times. 

(4) The emperor system. Of the amulet-words mentioned in the previous 
section, the majority of those made in Japan are connected with the emperor 
system. In this sense it may be said that the special feeling and behaviour 
of the Japanese in relation to the Court have added strength to the amuletic 
use of words. An examination of the imperial edicts of the Meizi and later eras 
shows that it is generally in them that the prototypes of amulet-words are to 
be found—for example, yokusan (17th year of Meizi [1884]), kokutat (23rd year 
of Meizi [1890]), kokwmtn-seisin (12th year of Taisyoo [1923]), kannagara and. 
koohuu (3rd year of Syoowa [1928]). (They can, though, be traced back still 
further in the previously mentioned classical writings and ancient custom.) 
It is the influence of the emperor system, made apparent in education, which 
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transforms the amulet-words presented to people through the medium of 
successive imperial edicts into paramount ideas in their moral thinking. 

(b) Chinese characters. (a) The habit, acquired from childhood, of saying 
by heart and accepting abstruse phrases written in ' mixed script’ + without 
clearly understanding them generates a peculiar feeling of awe towards anything, 
‘such as a motto, in abstruse Chinese characters. The fact that the Japanese 
have an awe of words approaching that of primitive peoples and such as is 
rare in civilized nations has afforded yet another basis for an amuletic use of 
words. (b) Education in the national tongue has so far been imperfectly equipped 
for teaching how to control and make free use of this difficult language, with 
its great number of ‘ideographs’. For this reason, youngsters in the national 
schools frequently apprehend the senses of words, not by fitting them to 
things or acts, but as vague emotional attachments. Furthermore, government 
offices, newspapers and periodicals, and writers in general, for reasons of 
formality and aesthetics, use Chinese-root words as being superior to others, 
so that what they write becomes incomprehensible to the masses, and the danger 
arises that the common people, dazzled by amulet-words, will approve what 
they do not truly intend. ' 

(6) Special geographical conditions. Since Japan, as an island country of 
the East, has not had to keep itself promptly informed of the influences at work 
in the outside world, it has more than once experienced as its historical destiny 
first to be left behind by advances made by the rest of the world and then to 
have a foreign culture abruptly invade it. Under such conditions, powerful 
political slogans, capable of leading the people into a turn of 180°, have been 
felt to be necessary. The foreign-made amulet-words of recent Japanese history 
have come into being in response to such a situational phase. 

In the previous section I sketched the part played by the amuletic use of 
words in the political history of modern Japan, but I was unable to discriminate 
the senses of the amulet-words in vogue at various periods. To grasp the 
nuances of meaning in amulet-words like kokutat, yokusan, and koodoo, one 
must examine what role they played in society at each period, and this is a 
formidable task. These words can be turned up in dictionaries like the Zien 
or the Kooztrin, but it is impossible to grasp their meanings by this means. If a 
foreigner should try to read the materials of Japanese political history— 
Cabinet pronouncements at different historical periods, the declarations of 
various associations, campaign slogans, etc.—relying merely on dictionaries 
for the meanings of the words, he might well gain the impression that all these 
meanings were very similar, and be unable to distinguish one from another. 
It is here that the recent history of Japan differs from that of other civilized 
countries. As an example of the starkness of Japanese politico-historical docu- 
ments I will select the statements of the objects of two different associations, 
published in the Bunka-dantai-nankan of the 17th year of Syoowa [1942]. 
The ‘ Dai-Nippon-issinkai ',* to which A relates, is a confluence of Right-Wing 
elements whose purpose is the reformation of society ; it is a reincarnation, 
formed in the 16th year of Syoowa [1941], of the Dai-Nippon-seisantoo ? ; 


1 The script in which Japanese is normally written, consisting m part of Chinese characters— 
used both as the graphic accompaniments of Chinese roots and to represent native Japanese words 
or word-stems—and in part of kana, phonetic syllabary signs. 

3 Great-Japan-renovation Society. ٠ 

3 For some details of the Dai-Nippon-seisantoo, see Scalapino, op. ait., 361-2. His tranalitera- 
tion is ‘ Dat Nihon Seisanto ', which he translates as ‘ Greater Japan Productive Party '. 
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it excluded those members of the former Seisantoo who, proclaiming their 
opposition to big-capitalist government, had assassinated Inoue-Zyunnosuke 
and Dan-Takuma, and those members who had been involved in the Sinpeitai 
affair: At the end of the war, some of those associated with it are said to 
have been sufficiently unopportunist and unsophisticated to take their own 
- lives through exces of despair, while others have turned towards renovating 
the Seisan * machinery in the provinces. B relates to the ‘ Koodoo-sinkookai ' ? ; 
this, which includes Baron Kikuti-Takeo and Professor Oosima-Yutaka 
among its officers, is a group of spiritually minded talkers whose purpose is to 
advocate traditional ways, and who, harbouring no revolutionary social designs, 
have devoted themselves to leisured pursuits like distributing specimens of 


Prince Kan-in's calligraphy, organizing pilgrimages to Ise by national school- 
children, and holding requiems for the spirits of dead heroes. The two have 


been typical of different trends of thought, as regards both their social class and 
the work they have undertaken. Yet their objects of association, engraved with 
similar amulet-words, are so similar that it is hard to tell one from the other. 

A. § Koo-kokutas no hongi ni sinzyun si, teisin motte sinkoku-Nippon no 
kengen o ki-su. § Ikkun-banmin satsei-ttts no ooset-hukko o ki-su. § Koodoo- 
keizas o kanses st banmin-kyooes no zitugen o kt-su. § Issat no han-kokutat-sisoo o 
senmetu st koodoo-bunka no kooyoo o ki-su. § Mutekt-kokuboo o kanbt si zen- 
sekai no kooka-$ss$n o ks-su.* 

B. 1. Kannagara no daidoo ni hakari koodoo-setsin o sinkoo si, tywubin- 
sikoku no siset o tukusan koto o kt-su. 2. Kooso-tyookoku no sintyoku o hootyoo 
8$ koodoo-keizas no kakuritu o kyootyoo st motte kokuboo o zyuuzitu st kokuryoku 
no sinten kokumin-setkatu no antes o kt-su. 3. Kokut-kokken no sen-yoo o hakari, 
zisyu-dokuoo no gaskoo-sessaku o kakuritu si, Nsti-Man-S4 no teskes ni yoru 
Dat-Tooa no meisyu-atugen o ki-su.® 


1 See p. 521, n. 5. 

* Le. the Dai-Nippon-seisantoo. 

3 Impenal-way-promotion Society. 

* In translating these ‘ objects of association ’—both document A and, in the next note, 
document B—I have ventured to com English words to represent such Japanese words in the 
originals as are not in the .Koozirin dictionary of 1925; such coinages are placed in inverted 
commas. This has been done to give some idea of how far the statements were likely to be informa- 
tive to the Japanese man in the street, Some of these Japanese words, though recent formations, 
may in fact have gained currenoy through their use in newspapers by the time the statements 
were drawn up, and some, though uncommon, may have existed before, but it seems fair to 
assume that most of them would have been unfamiliar to a majority of their readera, even though 
the Chinese roots of which they are composed (corresponding to the characters with which they 
are written) would give tangib ble clues to the better educa It هد‎ patent that the motive for 
using these new (or recondite) words was not generally to attam a degree of precision unatteingble 
with familiar words. 'The Japanese words left untranslated are all among those 1n the Glossary. 
The translation (of A) follows :— 

‘g To be forward in promoting the manifestation of the divine land, Nippon, by “ oredisub- 
mission ” to the underlying principle of the koo-kokutai. § To promote the restoration of imperial 
rule, that of Rift iuh yriad-subjects, of unificatory worship and admunistration. § To 

mote the realization of the ‘ ir ssh ” of the nyriad subjects, by the accomplishment of 
bade economy. $ To promote the “ altilevitation " of koodoo culture, by the entire annihilation 
of anti-kokutat ideology. § To pomote the imperial-influence renovation of the whole world, by 
complete provision of unrivalled national defence.’ 

5 * ], To promote the rendering of loyal and patriotio servioe, by striving in the highway of 
kannagara and believing in the spirit of koodoo. 2. To replenish national defence and to promote 
the expansion of national power and the stabilization of the livelihood of the people of the nation, 
by respectfully receiving the imperial forebear's tyookoku divine proclamation and emphasizing 
the firm establishment Ve koodoo economy. 3. To promote the realization of the confederate leader- 
ship of Greater East Asia, founded on a Japano-Manchn-Chinese coalition, by striving for the 
enhancement of national prestige and national rights and firmly pene dd a Belf-dependent 
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By merely reading A and B, one could get no idea which was that of the Dai- 
Nippon-issinkai and which that of the Koodoo-sinkookai. Of the objects of 
association of 39 other political and ideological bodies given in the same year- 
book, 30 contain amulet-words, bobbing up one after another almost like 
members of an all-star cast. Should it be suggested, however, that none of 
the amulet-words in this series has any individuality, that’ would be going too 
far. On the level of linguistics, yokusan suru, kokutas nt sou, sindoo o mamoru, 
hakkoo-iti no risoo ni hakaru, koodoo ni sttagau, etc. can all be regarded as 
synonymous expressions, but if one goes on to refer to the period at which each 
was in vogue, the bodies and the social classes which promulgated them, and 
the incidents which paralleled their proclamation, little by httle their individual 
nuances become clear [table, p. 581]. 


(Malinowski’s “The problem of meaning in primitive languages’ is 
helpful on this point, emphasizing as it does the need to understand the 
‘situational context’, especially in trying to interpret what is said by 
* primitives '—although, in theory, the need exists in regard to the docu- 
ments of all societies, even in regard to scientific treatises.) 


The same can be said of our country’s recent history. Because the custom of 
verbalizing clearly and accurately what they have to say is uncommon and 
feebly rooted among the Japanese, and because the custom is rife, particularly 
when they speak on formal occasions, of concealing their intentions in amulet- 
words, more attention has to be paid to the ‘ situational context’ in order to 
elucidate their verbal propositions and written documents than is needed to 
elucidate the verbal propositions and written documents of men of other 
civilized countries. But even for the Japanese themselves, who may be presumed 
to be personally experiencing the ‘ situational context, the sense of proclama- 
tions and pronouncements engraved with amulet-words is hard to grasp. 
This is because the average Japanese, since he has a knowledge of the bare 
dictionary meaning of the words, relies on this and is content to interpret 
amulet-words on the level of linguistics ; having got as far as thinking ‘ This is 
a good thing ’, he fails to carry out a thorough examination of the ‘ situational 
context’. It is a troublesome matter for the average Japanese, each time 
amulet-words are used, to obtain reliable information about the achievements 
and the social background of the leaders who use them and about the trends in 
society with which they are connected. As a practical matter, we judge verbal 
propositions by the far cheaper means of dictionary meanings. 


4. Proposals 


Before considering what to do about the amuletic use of words, we must 
put on the scales the merits and demerits of this practice. Its disadvantage, 
as already stated, is that it is an obstacle to the introduction into government of 
rational ways of thought. 

One powerful advantage is that it almost eertainly contributes to the support 
of national sentiment. But from the point of view of a morality aiming at the 
happiness of persons the world over, it is not desirable that national sentiment, 
in the sense it has hitherto had in Japan, should be supported. We cannot 
live happily unless, if we are Hottentots, then Hottentots as we are, we cherish 
our own ways, our own. culture, and feel partial towards them. Moreover, by 
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feeling greater affection for those with whom we live in our own surroundings 
than for men in general, we get more enjoyment out of our sociallife. Patriotism 
in this sense is no threat to the common welfare of mankind. And national 
sentiment in this sense can avoid an amuletic use of words and still keep in 
being. Let us consider national songs, which play an important part in the 
sentimental side of life. The 49 patriotic songs in the pepular-song collection 
published by the San-yuu-syoten have all been composed since the beginning 
of the China affair; 20 of the 49 contain amulet-words. Those which do are 
those with a marked * mannerism ' , such as ‘ Patriotic March’, ‘Song of the 
Decisive Battle of Eas; Asia’, and ‘ War Song of the Kwantung Army ’ ; 
war songs which exude a natural sympathy, | Good-Steed March ’, “Barley 
and Soldiers’, ‘Camping Song’, or the like, contain no amulet-words. More- 
over, the use of amulet-words is uncommon in the classical war songs which 
have come down from the time of the Sino-Japanese and Russo-Japanese wars, 
when these songs are compared with those from the time of the China affair 
onwards. This is evidence that amulet-words are not necessary for giving vent 
to the feeling of (other than officially manufactured) patriotism. 

Words capable of amuletic use are of various kinds, those connected with 
the State, with race, with religion, with morality, and so on. Of these, the 1 
words connected with taings other than morality have the evils which accom- 
pany their amuletic use mitigated, I believe, by their direct coupling (in 
elementary and secondary education) with morality. In the pre-war ‘ morals’ 
textbooks of the natioral schools, for example, there are moral precepts like 
‘Do your utmost for the sake of man’ and ‘ Be sympathetic’, which are 
preceded and followed by writings and imperial rescripts woven out of amulet- 
words connected with the State. Here we have what may be called a double 
Standard. Moreover, the glamour of the amulet-words connected with the 
State 18 80 strong that schoolchildren are inclined to gain the impression, * What 
these say is something absolute, so it is unnecessary to add any critical com- 
mentary from the moral point of view’. Similarly in the case of amulet-words 
connected with race, religion, and customary ways; harm is done because of 
their appropriating to themselves the glamour of the words connected with 
morality. So long as it is being driven into people's heads that these are sub- 
ordinate to the moral duty not to infringe the happiness of mankind, the 
harm may be regarded as small. But how about the times when words con- 
nected with morality, such as ‘justice’ and ‘ goodness’ are used amuletically 
to cover evil deeds ? Such scandals will be prevented only by disseminating a 
habit of apprehending words connected with morality in a true and concrete 
way, checking them against the happiness of persons. 

To lessen the dangers of an evil amuletic use of words in our country, 
the most important thing is a revolution in the social conditions touched on 
in the previous section; everything else is secondary. However, from the 
point of view simply of the study of linguistic habits, there are the two methods, 
those of a forma] reform and of an organic reform. A formal reform would be 
the gradual combing-out of words with difficult meanings, through the limitation 
of Chinese characters, through changing to the use of kana, or through changing 
to the use of roman script. For example, when the Constitution is revised, 
if the plunge was taken and it was done in roman letters, the sense would be less 
fluid, and the risk of its beimg wrongly used would be reduced. However, 
seeing that Western countries too, which do not use ‘ideographs’, all suffer 
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in a greater or less degree from misuses of language, it is clear that a formal 
reform is not enough. There is need, therefore, for this to be paralleled by an 
organic reform. For example, I should like to see beginners in the national 
schools given practice in explaining the meanings of words, not by a mechanical 
marshalling of synonyms, but by pointing clearly to definite things, acts, and 
qualities ; and the*more advanced students in these schools made to cultivate 
the habit of forecasting in concrete terms what the proclamations of govern- 
ment, the platforms of political parties, ete., would bring about. A combination 
of the two above-mentioned methods is also possible. This is to reform education 
in the national tongue through the establishment of & basic Japanese; having 
first fixed upon & small number of words in everyday use whose meanings can 
be directly coupled to experience, to construct a system by which, through the 
manipulation of these words, any state of affairs could be expressed and any 
difficult piece of writing elucidated. Government freed from the evil amuletic 
use of words is only likely to be realized when the ground has been prepared 
in some such ways as these. 

1 A brief addendum at the end of the article is here omitted. The most important point 
it makes is that when a social revolution appears to be urgently necessary it may seem to be 
reactionary to advocate a reform in linguistic customs instead of approving an amuletio use of 


words to further the revolution ; only, the need for reforming lnguistio customs would in that 
' ease still remain, ‘ and without this an assured social life is unthinkable '. 


WORD CLASSES IN VIETNAMESE 
` By P. J. Hoxey 


HE phonological structure of the Vietnamese word as used in the system 
of Vietnamese word classes established in this paper may be stated in 
terms of syllables. The syllable is defined as the element of Vietnamese having 
the prosody of one, but not more than one, of the system of six tones set up 
for the analysis of the Vietnamese language at the phonological level. The 
syllabic unit is used to refer to an element of text at the grammatical level of 
analysis corresponding to the syllable at the phonological level. A study of 
Vietnamese texts enables the following statements to be made: 

(i) The great majority of the syllabio unite in Vietnamese may be described 
as positionally free. By positionally free is meant that the syllabic units 
referred to are not restricted to positions immediately preceding or following 
one or more of a very limited number of other syllabic units. Syllabic units 
which are so restricted are referred to as bound. 

(ii) A small number of syllabic units are bound, being found only in con- 
junction with one or more of a very restricted number of other syllabic units. 
Most of such bound units are found in conjunction with only one other 
positionally free unit, but in rare cases are found in conjunction with two or 
more. 

An example of a bound unit is nhách, which is found only when directly 
preceded by the syllabic unit dai. This disyllabic unit dai-nhách is positionally 
free, as is the syllabic unit dai. 

e.g. Thit gi mà lai dav-nhách thé này ? 

What is this meat that it tastes so very tough ? 
Dai nhw chão rách 
Very stubborn 

In order to set up the system of word classes described in this paper 1t is 
necessary to redefine the unit ‘ word’ ın Vietnamese and not to equate it with 
the ‘ single morpheme’ or the ‘ monosyllable’ as has been attempted in the 
past. Such equations have not yielded satisfactory results." The Vietnamese 
word is, therefore, redefined as the positionally free syllabic unit or the minimal 


1 In his book Studtes sn Vietnamese (Annamese) grammar, University of Calfornia Press, 
1951, p. 44, 2.1, Professor M. B. Emeneau emended the definition of the Vietnamese word slightly 
when he stated . 

“The basic unit of the syntactic analyms of the language 18 the word, which is the phonological 
unit and, at the same time, the morphological umt as was stated ın 1.1. The word and the 
morpheme coincide, with the qualification made in 2.4.’ The qualification referred to was con- 
cerned with reduplication in groups of two morphemes where there was a partial similarity 
of form between the two. 

The Vietnamese scholar Dr. Lê vin Ly (Le parler metnamien, Éditions Huong Anh, Paris, 
133), redefined the Vietnamese word and established two types of word, ‘mot simple’ and 
‘mot composé’. The mot esmple is defined as ‘Un signe vocal dont la formation peut partir 
d'un simple phonème ou de la combinaison de plusieurs phonèmes, dont l'expression vocale 
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sequence of such units of which at least one unit is bound. Where it is necessary 
to distinguish between the monosyllabic and the polysyllabic word, the term 
* simple word ' is used to describe the former and ‘ complex word ’ to describe 
the latter. 

In the assigning of words to their word classes, complex words are treated 
as words entirely separate from, and having no relationship with, the syllabic 
units of which they are constituted, even when these syllabic units may them- 
selves appear to be referable to simple words. The following analogy taken 
from English will serve to illustrate this point. When assigning English words 
to grammatical categories, the grammarian will treat the two words ‘ logan- 
berry’ and ‘berry’ as being separate from and independent of each other. 
The relationships which could be stated at other levels of discourse are irrelevant 
at this level of abstraction. Bound units of Vietnamese cannot be classified 
since they are not treated as words in this analysis.1 Similarly, the bound form 
‘logan ’ cannot be assigned to a word class in English since it is found only as 
an integral part of a complex word and never in isolation. 

It would have been possible to divide the words of Vietnamese into a greater 
or lesser number of categories. The actual number of word classes will depend 
upon the nature and the number of the criteria employed in the establishment 
of the classes. The object of the grammarian is to establish categories of word 
which are most efficient for enabling him to make the most comprehensive 
and, at the same time, the simplest grammatical statements about Vietnamese. 
It is not claimed that the Vietnamese word classes established in this paper ف‎ 
are the ‘ true ' or the only classes of word which may be set up for the Vietnamese 
language, and they may be superseded whenever a more efficient system of 
classes is established. They do, however, enable systematic syntactic state- 
ments to be made and are themselves wholly definable in terms of such 
statements. 


se fait en une seule émission de voix ou une seule syllabe que l'écriture présente par une unité 
distincte et qui offre un sens intelligible '. 

The mot composé is defined as a unit of more than one syllable, substitutable for a mot simple, 
and expressing a single concept. 

It هد‎ clear from this that neither Emeneau nor Lê vin Ly was satisfied with the usual definition 
of the Vietnamese word. 

1 Emeneau did attempt such a classification (op. cit., p. 79, 2.14) because, according to his 
definition, such unita are words, but the following quotation shows the diffioulty into which 
such an attempt leads. 

* An example is hau, which occurs only as an attribute following the noun dua which denotes 
any species of cucurhitaceous plant, including various t$pes of melon and cucumber. The phrase 
“ da-h&u " means “ watermelon’. It is impossible to assign hãu to the verb or to the noun 
class, and the decision can be suspended. The parallels dua-chuót “ cucumber " in whioh chuót 
is the noun “rat”, and dua-d6, also “ watermelon ", in which dÖ is the verb “to be red”, 
hardly help the analysis,’ 1 

2 Some of the criteria used in the olasaification of words described in this paper resemble those 
set out by Dr. Lê vin Ly in his chapter dealing with word classification (op. t., 145). The 
Vietnamese word as defined in this paper is very different from the word defined by Dr. L6 ván Ly. 
The number of word classes established in this paper and the content of these classes are different 
from those of Dr. Lé vin Ly. 
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The word classes here established are twelve n number. The words which 
make up each class have certain features in common which are not shared 
by the words of other classes. The classes themselves are numbered from 
1 to 12. 

Word class 1 

Word class 1 is described by means of the positional relationships of all its 
members with four selected Vietnamese words. These four words do not 
themselves form a word class and are, indeed, members of different word classes. 
They are simply four Vietnamese words which are selected as criteria for the 
setting up of the first class in this system of word classes. 

These four words are nhiêu, lim, r&t, and hou, and they are used in the 
following manner. All Vietnamese words which are found directly to precede, 
but never to follow either or both of the words nhiéu and lim are selected 
to form a set of words comprising word class 1 and word class 2. 

e.g. Tói doc nhiéu sách. 

I, read, many, book. 
I read a great many books. 

Since the word doc is never found to follow the word nhiéu or the word 
lám directly but 15, as may be seen from the above example, found to precede 
nhiéu, doc is selected as a member of this set of words. 

e.g. Ngôi nhà này hep lm. 

wing, house, this, small, very. 
This house is very small. 

The word hep in the above example is never found to follow directly either 
the word nhiéu or the word lim and is therefore selected as a member of the set 
of words described above. 

The isolation of class 1 words from this set is effected by the use of the words 
r&t and hoi. All words of this set which are found to follow directly either 
r&t or hoi are assigned to word class 1. 

e.g. Ngôi nhà này r&t hep. 

wing, house, this, very, small. 
This house 1s very small. 

In the earlier example the word hep was shown to be a member of the set 
of words comprising word classes 1 and 2. In this example the word hep is 
found directly to precede r&t. In the light of this evidence the word hep is 
assigned to word class 1. 

e.g. Quyén sách này hoi dt, 

volume, book, this, slightly, expensive. 
This book is a little expensive. 


Quyén sách này dát lám. 
volume, book, this, expensive, very. 
This book is very expensive. 
The word dát in these examples 1s assigned to word class 1. 
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Word class 1 is thus established by means of these four selected Vietnamese 
words. 

Word class 2 

The second Vietnamese word class is described by means of the same four 
selected words used in the establishment of word class 1. It has already been 
shown how a set of words was established, the members of which were either 
class 1 or class 2 words. The establishment of this set of words entailed the 
use of the two selected words nhiéu and lÁm. Subsequently class 1 words 
were separated from the set by means of the two selected words ho'i and rat. 
The remaining members of this set of words, after the separation of class 1 
words, are class 2 words. 

All Vietnamese words, therefore, which are found directly to precede but 
never to follow either or both the words nhiéu and lám, and which are never 
found directly to follow either hoi or r&t, are assigned to word class 2. 

e.g. Tôi doo r&t nhiéu sách. 

T, read, very, many, book. 
I read a very large number of books. 

The word doo, which has already been established in an earlier example 
as a member of the set of words comprising class 1 and class 2 words, is never 
found directly to follow either rit or hoi. It is therefore assigned to word 
class 2. It is of interest to note that the word nhiéu itself directly follows 
r&t in the foregoing example and is assigned to word class 1. 

e.g. Anh &y dà xem nhiêu ngwòi lính di qua day. 

brother, that, past, see, many, man, soldier, go, pass, here. 

He saw a number of soldiers going past. 1 
The word xem, which is never found directly to follow either rat or hoi, is 
seen in the foregoing example to precede nhiéu. Xem is therefore assigned to 
word class 2. 

Two word classes are thus established by means of four selected Vietnamese 
words. Though these four words have places in the structural order of the 
sentence as members of word classes, they are here used on their face value as 
criteria which have been proved useful for the establishment of the twelve 
word classes. It was decided to designate words so used as ‘indicators '.! 
The term indicator is used throughout the remainder of this paper to refer to 
any Vietnamese word selected as a criterion with the aid of which a word class 
is established. 

Word olasses 3, 4, and 5 5 
; Indicators are also used in the establishment of word classes 3, 4, and 6. 
All Vietnamese words which are found : 
(a) not to be members of word classes 1 or 2, and 
(b) to be directly preceded by any one of the following indicators, các, 
nhitng, may, nhiêu, bao-nhiéu, or 
1 I have adopted the term ‘indicator’ from the language of chemistry in which it describes 
a reagent used to indicate by change of colour, the presence of an acid, alkah, etc. 
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(c) to be directly followed by one of the indicators này, ay, kia, 
are assigned to a set of words, the members of which comprise word classes 
3, 4, and 5. 

In the following examples each sentence contains one or more of the 
indicators used in the establishment of this set of words. The words which are 
not members of either word class 1 or 2, and which stand in the prescribed 
positional relationship to these indicators are printed in italics. 

e.g. Cái bàn này giá bao-nhiéu tiên ? 

object, table, this, cost, how much, money. 
How much does this table cost ? 


May tháng nita tôi sé lén Hà-nói. 
several, month, more, I, future, go up, Hanoi. 
I shall go to Hanoi in a few months’ time. 


Vê mùa xuân cái von kia dep quá. 
return, season, spring, object, garden, that, beautiful, too much. 
That garden is very beautiful in the spring. 

The division of this set of words into its three constituent word classes is 
effected by means of the indicator mót. Certain members of this set of words 
are found to be directly preceded by the word mót, while others are never found 
in this position. The members of the set of words under investigation are printed 
in italics in the following examples. 


e.g. Mot ngày Mot tháng 
one, day one, month 
One day One month 


Tôi & dày môt tháng roi. 
I, at, here, one, month, already. 
I have been here for & month. 


Nó làm xong cóng-viéc fy trong mot ngày. 
he, do, finish, work, that, inside, one, day. 
He finished the job in one day. 


Trong bung kia chi có mót cái ghé thói. 
inside, room, that, only, have, one, object, chair, stop. 
There is only one chair in that room. 


Cha tôi có mêt cái nhà, bón m&u ruóng, và môt con trâu. 
father, I, have, one, object, house, four, acre, ricefield, and, one, creature, 
buffalo. 
My father owns a house, four acres of ricefield, and a buffalo. 
In the two latter examples it will be observed that the words italicized 
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are not directly preceded by the indicator mót in a two-word group, the 
Vietnamese for ‘ one house’, * one chair’, and ‘ one buffalo’ being the three- 
word groups môt cái nhà, môt cái ghé, and môt con tráu. 

The members of the set of words are divided into word classes 3, 4, and 5 
in the following way, 

Word class 3 

All members of the set of words being investigated which are never found 
to be directly preceded by the word mót are assigned to word class 3. 

Word class 4 

All members of the set of words being investigated which are found in the 
intermediate position between the word mót and the following class 3 word, 
are assigned to word class 4. 

Word elass 5 

All members of the set of words being investigated which are found to be 
directly preceded by the word mót and which are never followed by a class 3 
word are assigned to word class 5. 

It will be seen that, of the members of the set of words being investigated 
which are cited in the foregoing examples, nhà, ghé, and tráu are assigned to 
word class 3, cái and con (which are not printed in italics) to word class 4, and 
ngày and tháng to word class D. 

Word. classes 6 and 7 

Indicators are not used in the establishment of these word classes. The 
classes are set up by means of colligation + with word classes 3, 4, and 5. All 
Vietnamese words which are found directly to precede words of class 5, class 4, 
or groups formed by a class 4 word followed by a class 3 word when these groups 
are substitutable for single class 5 words, are assigned to a set of words com- 
prising word classes 6 and 7. In the followmg examples members of this set of 
words are printed in italics. 

(i) Followed by class,5 word. 
Ba tháng 
three, month 
Three months - 


Tháng sau anh &y vé nhà. 
month, after, brother, that, return, house. 
The following month he returned home. 


Ba tháng sau anh &y vê nhà. 


three, month, after, brother, that, return, house. 
Three months later he returned home. 


1 For ‘ colligation’ see H. F. Simon’s article ‘Two substantival complexes in Standard 
Chinese ', BSOAS, xv, 2, 1958, 327-55. 
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(ii) Followed by class 4 word. 
Sáu con 
six, living creature 
Six animals 


Anh &y có m&y con trâu ? Tôi có sáu con. 

brother, that, have, how many, living creature, buffalo, I, have, six, 
living creature. 

How many buffaloes has he got * I've got six. 

Class 4 words are never found unless they are either preceded by a member 
of the set of words being investigated or else followed by a class 3 word. It is 
therefore not possible to provide an example of a class 4 word without a preceding 
member of the set of words under investigation and without 8 following class 3 
word. 

(ir) Followed by the group ' class 4 followed by class 3’ 
Nhtng cái bàn 
plural, object, table 
The tables 


Cái bàn này làm bang gô. 
object, table, this, make, by means of, wood. 
This table is made of wood. 


Nhteng cái ban này lam bing g. 
plural, object, table, this, make, by means of, wood. 
These tables are made of wood. 

The division of this set of words being investigated into fis two constituent 
word classes, class 6 and class 7, is effected by means of the indicators dó, 
chirng, and thir in the following way. 

Word class 6 

All members of the set of words under investigation which are found to be 
directly preceded by any one of the indocators 46, chirng, and thr are assigned 
to word class 6. 

Word class 7 

All members of the set of words under investigation which are never found 
to be directly preceded by any ic the indicators 46, chirng, or thw are assigned 
to word class 7. 

e.g. Dé chín ngwòi dà dên. 

approximately, nine, person, past, < come. 
About nine people came. 


Lan này là lin thi ndm. 
time, thus, —, time, order, five. 
This is the fifth time. 
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In the two preceding examples the words chín and nam are assigned to word 
class 6 because they are directly preceded by the two indicators dó and thir 
respectively. The word nhirng, however, illustrated in an earlier example, is 
never directly preceded by any of the indicators and is assigned to word class 7. 

It may be of interest to note that the indicator mĝt which was used in 
the setting up of word classes 3, 4, and 5, is itself a member of word class 6. 
Word class 8 

The words which make up the eighth word class are very few in number— 
there are only 11 in all. They enter into definite syntactic relationships by 
virtue of which they are grouped together. For example, the words of this class 
enter into many of the syntactic relationships of words of classes 3, 4, and 5, yet, 
unlike words of these classes, they are never preceded by words of classes 6 
and 7. They cannot be classified as class 3, 4, or 5 words by means of the 
indicators used in setting up those categories. The word ching and all other 
Vietnamese words which, when directly preceded by the word ching, form 
endocentric groups substitutable in all contexts for the single words of the 
class, are assigned to word class 8. The following is a complete list of the 
members of word class 8. 


Tôi : ta : tao : minh : mày : bay 

I we I I, myself you (singular) you (singular) 
nguoi: nó : hán : te: chúng 
you he, she, it he, she I they, plural marker. 


e.g. Tôi di xem xi-né mói vê. 
I, go, see, cinema, recently, return. 
I have just come back from the cinema. 


Ching không dêng ý véi ta vé van-dé này. 
they, not, same, idea, with, we, about, question, this. 
They disagree with us on this question. 


Ching ta sê gp nhau khoáng ba git chiéu. 

plural we, future, meet, one another, approximately, three, hour, 
afternoon. 

We shall meet at about 3 p.m. 

It would be possible to substitute either words of classes 3, 4, and 5 or 
endocentric groups consisting of a word of class 6 or 7 followed by a word of 
class 3, 4, or 5 for any of the class 8 words i in the above examples. Words of 
classes 6 and 7 would never be found, however, to precede directly any of the 
class 8 words. 

Word classes 9, 10, 11, and 12 

All Vietnamese words which are not members of word classes 1 to 8 are 
assigned to a set of words which comprises word classes 9, 10, 11, and 12. 
Members of this set of words are assigned to their respective word classes 
according to the place or places in which these words are found in the clause. 
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Clause, in this context, is defined as being the smallest connected Vietnamese 
utterance bounded by pause or potential pause. Some members of this set of 
words are found only in the initial place of the clause, some only in a medial 
place, some only in the final place, while some are found in more than one of 
these places. The following word classes are established. 


Word class 9— Words which are not members of word classes 1-8 and 
which are found only in the initial place of any clause. 

Word class 10— Words which are not members of word classes 1-8 and 

which are found only in a medial place of any clause. 

Word class 11—Words which are not members of word classes 1-8 and 
which are found only in the final place of any clause. 

Word class 12—Words which are not members of word classes 1-8 and 
which are found in more than one of the three places in 
a clause described above. 

Typical words of these four classes are :— 

Word class 9 néu, hé, dãu, hing 

Word class 10 hoác, hay, voi 

Word class 11 a, oi, nhé, nhi 

Word class 12 ngay, roi, luôn, mà 


The following are some examples of words of these four classes in Vietnamese 


utterances. In each example the word of class 9, 10, 11, or 12 is printed in 
italics. 


Word class 9 (initial) 
N ču tôi di cho thi anh phai & lai trông nhà. 
if, I, go, market, then, brother, must, stay, watch, house. 
If I go shopping then you must stay and look after the house. 


Word class 10 (medial) 
Moi ông xoi com tés: tôi. 
invite, grandfather, consume, rice, with, I. 
Won’t you come and have dinner with me ? 


Word class 11 (final) 
Ta di xem xi-né nhé ? 
we, go, see, cinema, —. 
Shall we go to the pictures ? 


Word class 12 (polytopic) 
Anh dá án chwa ? Án com rbi. 
brother, past, eat, not yet, eat, rice, already. 
Have you had dinner yet ? Yes, I've dined already. 


, 
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Truce hêt tôi di xem xi-né, röt vê nhà. 
before, complete, I, go, see, cinema, already, return, house. 
First of all I went to the pictures, and then I went home." 

In the past, considerable difficulty has been experienced by scholars in the 
investigation of Vietnamese at the grammatical level. This appears to have 
been due to the fact that no satisfactory statement of word classes had ever 
been made. It is claimed for the system of word classes described in this 
paper that, since the criteria employed are formal, even mechanical, it should 
be possible for scholars to assign the same Vietnamese words to the same word 
classes. This has not been the case when they have relied upon more notional 
criteria for establishing categories of word. In addition, the categories estab- 
lished in this paper may be stated in unambiguous terms. 

Since it is difficult to remember numbers, it may be found convenient 
to employ conventional grammatical terminology to describe the word classes 
established in this paper. The following table sets out a list of terms which 
I have found useful in my study of Vietnamese grammar. 


Word class 1—<Adjective 
Word class 2—Verb 

Word class 3—Qualified noun 
Word class 4—Qualifier 


1 It is necessary to point out that difficulties may appear to arise in the case of homophones. 
For example, in the following utterances : 
DÀ cat owa này trên cái bàn. 
place, objeot, saw, this, upon, object, table. 
Put this s&w on the table, 


Tôi phái cra nhiéu cây trong khu này 
I, must, saw, many, tree, within, region, this. 
I have to saw down a large number of trees in this region. 
the unit cra must be assigned to two different word classes. In the first utterance owa directly 
precedes the indicator này and is assigned to word class 3. In the second utterance ora directly 
precedes the indicator nhiêu and must be assigned to word class 2. It 18 stated in all such cases 
that the unit in question represents more than one Vietnamese word, and that these words are 
homophones. In the examples given, the unit cwa representa two Vietnamese words, Indeed, 
the English translation of ova, namely ‘saw’, may be a member of both nominal and verbal 
categories: to saw: the saw. 
A further parallel from English may serve to exemplify this apparent difficulty. It is possible 
to distinguish homophones in English by means of scatter. The English noun ‘ride’ has a 
scatter of ‘ride, ndes’, and may be distingwshed from the English verb ‘ride’ which has a 
scatter of ‘ ride, rides, rode, riding, ridden’. Vietnanfese is not an inflecting language and it 18 
not possible to distinguish Vietnamese homophones by this criterion of scatter. 
* Dr. Lê ván Ly pointed out the advantages of such a method of word classification (op. cit., 
p. 146, 1.2), but himself resorted to subjective criteria ın the establishment of his categories as 
the following extract shows: i 
* Bont identifiés comme A tous les mots précédés d'un olassificateur tel que oái, con, nguti, 
ou d'un mot générique comme kê, sy, d6, vido, nghë.’ 
The categories classtficateur and mot générique have nowhere been established by Dr. Lê vin Ly 
and it is very doubtful whether any two scholars would agree on the question of which Vietnamese 
words are classificateurs and which mots génériques. 
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Word class 6—Unqualified noun 
Word class 6—Numeral 

Word class 7—Marker of plurality 
Word class 8—Personal pronoun 
Word class 9—Tnitial particle ^ 
Word class 10—Medial particle 
Word class 11—Final particle 

Word class 12—Polytopic particle 


These suggested terms are no more than mnemonics for the word classes 
established in the paper. None of them should be taken as carrying the 
connotations which similar terms have in traditional grammar. 


OBSERVATIONS ON NOMINAL CLASSES IN BANTU 
LANGUAGES 


By Marconw GUTHRIE 
INCE Bleek first introduced the method of classifying nominals in Bantu 
languages by means of their concord prefixes, and of assigning & number 
to each class so constituted, this has been the accepted practice in Bantu 
linguistic studies. 

The numbering of the classes is, however, more precisely a means of labelling 
the different sets of concord prefixes that operate the grammatical agreement 
in any given language. Nevertheless, as it is in one type of word only, the 
independent nominal, that the class is an integral characteristic of the word, 
it is in respect to these nominals that the assorting into classes is important. 
In this present article some questions connected with the way the classes are 
constituted will be examined. Bleek also attempted to correlate the numeration 
of the classes from one language to another, but questions connected with the 
relationship of prefixes in one language to those in another belong properly to 
comparative study, and lie outside the scope of this article. 

Before discussing the classes themselves some aspects of the nature of the 
prefixes themselves must be considered. The term ‘ prefix’ is normally used 
in Bantu language studies to refer exclusively to concord elements in nominals 
and verbals, but in this paper, which is concerned with the classes of independent 
nominals, ‘a prefix’ will usually have the restricted sense of ‘the concord 
element of an independent nominal’. Other concord elements that occur 
in different kinds of nominal or verbal words will be ignored as not relevant to 
the subject under discussion. 

In general a class of nominals is made up of those words that have similar 
prefixes, which in turn form part of a set of concord elements operating a 
distinct pattern of agreement. For example in Bemba M.42! the following 
sample occurs : 


umulondo umbi akaya another fisherman will go 


There are many other independent nominals which are like umulondo 
in having a prefix umu- that forms part of a set umu- u- a- in comparable 
specimens. All of these are therefore placed in the same class, numbered Class 1 
in this case. Other nominals, like umukobe ‘ otter’, with a prefix umu- that 
forms part of a different set umu- u- u- will be included in a distinct class. 


1 In order to enable the languages nientioned to be identified, index numbers are shown 
after the name of each language, which are based on those given in my Classification of the Bantu 
languages, with certain modifications. For Zones A and B the mdex numbers have been completely 
revised and are taken from my Bantu languages of Western Equatorial Africa. Zones S and T 
have also been grouped together so that T.10 becomes Se10 ; 8.10, 20, and 30 are now 8 20, 30, 
and 40; while T.20 and 30 are 8.50 and 60 respectively. 
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PREFIX UNITS 

When classes of nominals have been established and numbered, it is then 
useful to have some way to refer to the distinguishing prefixes of any given 
class as a whole. Here, for example, are three nominals from Lumbu B.44 
which are selected from the class numbered 5 in this la e. The corre- 
sponding plural word is given in parentheses to enable the stem to be recognized. 

dimanyi (mamanyi) stone 
dionga (maonga) spear 
diki (maki) egg 

From each of these words a prefix di- can be extracted, which is one of 
the factors governing their being placed in the same class. 

It would be misleading, however, to refer to di- as the prefix of Class 5 
in this language. This is because a prefix has been defined as the concord element 
of an actual word, whereas what is characteristic of all the words in a class 
could only be a unit generalized from the prefixes abstracted from each 
individual word. To maintain this distinction, the characteristic of a whole 
class will be termed a prefix unit, and such units will always be quoted without 
a hyphen. Thus while di- is the prefix of each of the three words given above, 
di is the generalized prefix unit of Class 5 in this language. 

In generalizing prefixes of the individual nominals in a class, it is not 
necessary that they should all have the same shape, provided that any variation 
in shape is correlated with the shape of the stem, and is not confined to prefixes 
of independent nominals. To illustrate this point here are two nominals from 
Sotho 8.33, the thin vertical line indicating the junction between prefix and 
stem. 

mollala poor person 
nwiana child 

In this language it can be shown that whether prefixes or not, mg and 
nw are in complementary distribution, the former occurring only in junction 
with consonants and the latter only with vowels. In such a case it is possible 
to generalize both shapes into a single unit, represented by mo as this is the 
most common shape in nominals. 

Sometimes diverse prefix shapes occur in complementary distribution with 
respect to stem shape in independent nominals only, as for example in the 
following words in the same class from Sukuma F.21 : 

jlsaya jaw 
lyjala  , fingernail 

Since the two units j and ly do not occur in this kind of distribution anywhere 
else in the language, not even as prefixes of dependent nominals or verbals, 
they cannot be generalized into one unit in the same way as the Sotho prefixes 
just described. It is, however, possible to subsume them into a set of two units, 
which will be termed a prefix cluster, and shown as j:ly. Such a cluster can 
then be quoted as the characteristic of the class in question. As prefix clusters 
are & very common feature of Bantu languages, it will be useful to deal with 
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classes that have a cluster as their characteristic separately from those that 
have a single unit. 


1. SIMPLE CLASSES 


The commoiiest kind of class of independent nominals is one in which the 
characteristic of every word in the class can be described in the terms either 
of a single prefix unit or of a prefix cluster. In these cases it is always possible 
to predict the shape of the prefix that will occur with a stem of a given shape. 
In outlining the main types of simple classes, it will be convenient to use 
certain conventional terms to refer to stems of well defined shapes. A stem 
with a simple consonant as its first sound will be termed a ‘ consonant steni ', 
and one with a vowel as its first sound a ‘ vowel stem’. The term ‘ nasal stem’ 
will be used in the very special sense of a stem which commences with a com- 
bination of some consonant sound preceded by a homorganic nasal; for the 
purpose of this paper it does not include stems with & simple nasal consonant 
as the initial sound. In some languages it is necessary to distinguish stems 
that consist of one consonant and one vowel only, with or without a semi- 
vowel between them, and these will be termed ‘ monosyllabic stems’. Where 
no reference is made to the size of the stem, it can be assumed that the length 
of the stem is not significant for thé matter under discussion. 


A. CLASSES WITH A ÑINGLE PREFIX Unir 


Under this heading there are two main divisions, one being much less 
common than the other. In the one case every prefix in the class has the same 
shape, while in the other the prefix shapes display diversity of some kind. 

It is notable that even when all the available information about the whole 
Bantu family is taken into account, there are relatively few cases where the 
prefixes throughout a given class are uniform in shape, whatever the shape 
of the stem. The following examples illustrate one such case, the generalized 
prefix unit naturally being shown in a shape identical with that of each particular 


prefix. 

Bobangi 52 Class 8 bj bijlamba cloths 
bilaka molar teeth 
hiliogo ` small posts 
bilse legends 


A very large number of the nominal classes in the various Bantu languages 
are of the other type, and it will therefore be possible to indicate only some 
of the more general features that have been observed. The shapes of nominal 
prefixes can be broadly classified into two main types according to the nature 
of the final sound of the prefix that occurs with a consonant stem. The 
commonest prefix shape is one that ends in a vowel, while in the other no 
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such final prefix vowel occurs. There are a number of shapes on the borderline 
between these two types, but this fact does not interfere with the usefulness 
of this method of treatment. 

(a) Prefixes with Final Vowel 

There are numbers of different ways in which the shape, of the prefix corre- 
lates with the shape of the stem. It is not possible to give more than a brief 
indication of the more important of these. 

(i) Vowel Junction. 

In most Bantu languages, vowel stems are much less common than consonant 
stems. For this reason the prefix unit of the class is normally quoted in a shape 
generalized from prefixes occurring in nominals with consonant stems. Since 
the prefixes being considered under this heading end in a vowel, there is vowel 
junction when the first sound of the stem is also a vowel. 

An example of one of the simpler types of this behaviour may be taken 
from Bemba, where vowel junctions are of very frequent occurrence, and those 
found in the following words are comparable to others involving the same 
vowels elsewhere in this language. In these and all other examples, where the 
junction of prefix and stem cannot be shown, the stem ascertained from other 
related nominals is shown in parentheses. 

Bemba M.42 01.12 aka akooni(-uni) small bird 

akoono (-ono) small fish trap 
akeela (-ela) small piece of iron 
akeeso (-iso) ^ fragment of gourd 

In other cases the sounds in a prefix that occurs in junction with a vowel 
stem are either different from or fewer than those in the quoted prefix unit, 
when this has the same shape as prefixes in nominals with consonant stems. 
An example from Sotho has already been given in a preceding section, where 
the prefix unit of Class 1 is mo, while the prefix occurring with the stem -ana 
is gw-. Here are a few more typical examples of this very common kind of 


prefix diversity. 
Ruanda D.61 CL3 umu umplenda cloth 
: utu utxwjana ^ small children 
Cl. 14 ufu upylato canoe 
Dabida E.74 CLT ki tflala finger 
Cl.8 vi ` vjala fingers 


(à) Vowel Sequence. 

In some languages nominals with consonant stems in a given class have 
prefixes with diverse vowel sounds. When this happens, and the quality of the 
prefix vowel is correlated with the quality of the first vowel of the stem, it is 
usually possible to generalize the prefixes into a single unit. In such cases it 
is not always easy to decide which shape to choose for quoting the unit, although 
it is sometimes possible to take into account the relative frequency of occurrence 
of the different prefix shapes. In general, however, the factors governing the 
choice are distinctiveness and simplicity. 
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Here are a few examples from widely separated languages to illustrate this 
kind of diversity, limitation of space forbidding any explanation of the reason 
for the shape in which the generalized prefix unit is shown. 


Bobangi C.32 Cl. 3 mo mo[kalo excuse 
` mọjkelj maker 

molkelj torrent 
mofkolj bead 

Nata E.45 Cl. 8 efe epilsara roofs 
eBelsima wells 
eBelkufa chests 
eBe|rero vegetables 

Mandi A.46 07 a allam dream 
ajmen neck 
é[bélj wound 
سجطاة‎ wind 
o|kok stool 


(iii) Consonant Sequence. 

In a few languages there are classes that contain nominals in which there is 
diversity in the consonant of the prefix. This is usually correlated with the first 
consonant of the stem, and occurs mainly in those classes where the prefix 
has the consonant k when the initial consonant of the stem is voiced, but a 
voiced sound when the initial consonant is voiceless. This feature is not very 
widespread, and one example will suffice. 


Ha D.66 Cl. 7 iki ikiflato shoe 
igijsu knife 
igijti tree 


(b) Prefixes without Final Vowel 

It will be convenient under this heading to refer first to certain types of 
concord element that consist in some difference in the articulation of the first 
stem consonant. One of the simplest cases of this occurs in the following typical 
example, where the generalized unit represents a nasal consonant. 


Ngulu G.34 Cl. 10 8 mbuzi goats 
nigola knives 
thembo (-tembo) elephants 
khuni (-kuni) firewood 


When the stem of a nominal in Class 10 in this language commences with a 
voiceless consonant, the concord element censists in the aspiration of the 
initial stem consonant. As, however, aspiration with voiceless consonants 
is always in complementary distribution with homorganic nasals with voiced 
consonants, it is possible to generalize the class characteristics of these words 
into a single unit, represented by the conventional symbol s. 

A case where the characteristic of a class of nominals is a very unusual 
type of concord element oceurs in Mfinu. In this language, nominals in Class 5 
always begin with a voiced consonant that is homorganic with the first stem 
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consonant. These elements can be generalized into a unit which may be 
represented by the arbitrary symbol Z, and the class shown as follows : 

Mfinu B.83 0.5 Z b[ba oil-palm, g[kabo share, z|so vegetable, 

ylya rubbish-heap, هالا‎ liana bridge 

A more difficult problem is raised by the concord element in certain classes, 
which does not occur as a recognizable prefix attached to the stem, but which 
consists either in (a) the simple absence of any prefix or in (b) some difference 
in the first stem consonant. In such cases no useful generalization is possible, 
although when the nominal is coextensive with the stem it is sometimes con- 
venient to refer to those of type (a) as having zero prefix unit. Here is an example 
of such a zero unit from Mpongwe B.11, where samples in two classes are given 
together in order to demonstrate that the prefix unit in Class 8 is zero. 

Cl. 7 efu zazo zjtebja our blanket is wet 
OL 8 tp yazo yitebja our blankets are wet 

In this language, whenever an independent nominal is coextensive with its 
stem, it is in Class 8, and the zero prefix belongs, in samples comparable to those 
just given, to a set of concord elements : zero y- yj-. 

In one language at least, Nilamba, there is a class where the characteristic 
of nominals with consonant stem is the yotization of the initial stem consonant. 
These individual occurrences may then be generalized into a unit represented 
arbitrarily by Y. 

Nilamba F.31 Q.5 Y lyago (-lago) promise, kyota (-kota) 

tree 
fanze (-sanze) grass 

A further example where the class characteristic is not a recognizable 
element occurs in Venda. This, however, is much more complicated, as may 
be seen from the followmg words. 

Venda $8.21 Cl. 5 danda (-tanda) pole 

goBo (-kofo) clot 
Junda (-runda) nape of neck 
üzufa (zupa) flower 

The concord element of these nominals cannot be abstracted, and since a 
prefix unit is a generalization of elements abstracted from individual words, 
no such unit can be made. If it is necessary to refer to the characteristic of 
such a class, it can be represented by some arbitrary symbol such as X, which 
is merely a symbol of reference, and in no sense a prefix unit. 


B. CLASSES WITH A PREFIX CLUSTER 


In a number of casas it proves impracticable to generalize all the prefixes 
of a given class into a single prefix unit. This happens for example in some 
languages where prefixes occurring with vowel stems bear no resemblance to 
those occurring with consonant stems, but nevertheless appear to belong to an 
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otherwise identical set of concord elements. For example, here are two nominals 
from Fay 4.75, typical of two groups of words with distinct prefixes. 

(i) ajtan forest 

(ii) dal village 
In each of these groups it is possible to generalize prefixes as (i) a and (ii) dz, 
but these two sounds'a and da are in complementary distribution in independent 
nominals only. Apart from the difference in prefix shape, however, the nominals 
in both groups could all be included in the same claas, in view of the fact that 
the difference in the shape of the prefixes is correlated with a difference in the 
shape of the stems, group (i) containing only nominals with consonant stems, 
and group (ii) only those with vowel stems. Although therefore it would serve 
no useful purpose to attempt to make a complete generalization of the prefixes 
in both groups, the nominals in both groups can be subsumed into a single 
class. In such a case the class is characterized, not by a single prefix unit, 
but by & prefix cluster consisting of two or more prefix units, each variant 
occurring in part of the class only, but in complementary distribution. 

In quoting prefix clusters the variants will be.separated by a colon, e.g. : 

Fay A.5 OL 5 a:dz alfan forest;  dzjal village 

Variants in prefix clusters are correlated mainly with (a) vowel stems, (b) 
nasal stems, (c) monosyllabic stems. Although in some languages a given 
variant may occur with two or even all of these types of stem, it will be simpler 
to illustrate each type in turn. 

(a) Vowel stems. 

The type of variant associated with stems commencing with a vowel has 
already been illustrated in the introduction to this section, there is therefore 
no need to give further simple examples of this widespread feature. 

In passing it may be noted that there are cases where a variant in a prefix 
cluster occurs only with stems commencing with certain vowels. Here is an 
example of this kind, where the second variant does not occur with stems 
commencing with front vowels. 

Tsogo 2.31 CL 7 ye:s yeldeky chin, yelepa bone 

yeledu chin, sjoma thing, soto fire 
(b) Nasal stems. 

In many Bantu, languages there are nominals with stems that commence 
with a combination of some consonant preceded by a homorganic nasal. In a. 
given class it occasionally happens that the prefix occurring with a stem 
of this kind is different in shape from one ocgurring with a stem commencing 
with a simple consonant. In this case, the same variant usually occurs with 
vowel stems also. The following example will illustrate this feature, but 1b ig 
unusual in that several prefix clusters of this kind occur in the one language. 

Kongo H.16 Cl. 5  zero:di Bata village; dijaku egg, 

dipkondo banana 
Cl. 7 zero:ki sanu, comb ; kiula — frog, 
kinzu pot 
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Cl. 8  zero:bi sanu combs; bilula frogs, 
bimzu pota 
Cl. 14 zerom fuku night; wianda net, 
ujmfumu chieftainship 
(c) Monosyllabic stems. 
A very common type of prefix cluster is one in which one variant occurs 
with stems that consist of a single syllable only, as in the following examples. 
Ruguru G.36 Cl. 5 zero:di finga egg; dilbwe stone 
Mbundu R.11 01.2 a:ofa alla mud; ofajfa water 
In some languages there are prefix clusters in which one of the variante 
occurs with each of the three kinds of stem just described. Here is one such 
typical case, where the second variant is a unit generalized from prefixes 
ili- and ily-. 
Bemba M.42 CL 5 iili ilaya shirt; ilylapa fin, ililngala feather, 
üini egg 


2. COMPOSITE CLASSES 


A different kind of problem from those already mentioned is encountered 
in many languages, where it is convenient to subsume into a single class nominals 
with distinct prefixes whose incidence is not correlated with the shape of the 
stem. To illustrate the problems involved, here are some nominals from Swahili 
G.42, all of which enter into exactly the same agreements. 

(i) kijambo household (ii)  tffambo bait 

kiloo mirror tfloo latrine 
The words in group (i) could immediately be associated with others in Class 7 ki, 
such as kiltanda ‘ bedstead '. On the other hand those in group (ii) could equally 
well be included in Class 7, since in dependent nominals tf- in junction with 
vowels and ki- with consonants can be generalized into a single unit. Never- 
theless, if the method of referring to class characteristics outlined in the pre- 
ceding sections of this paper is to be retained, these two groups cannot both 
be included in Class 7, since they are not in complementary distribution with 
respect to the shape of the stems. In other words, when the stem commences 
with a vowel, the incidence of ki- or tf- is unpredictable. If, therefore, all 
the nominals in these two groups are to be included in Class 7, it will not be 
possible to quote the class characteristic simply as a prefix cluster. There is, 
however, & considerable advantage in following the usual practice of assigning 
all such words to one class, and this can be done provided that 1t is recognized 
that the class is composite, since it is not homogeneous with respect to the prefix 
shape of the nominals of which it is composed. 

When nominals characterized by distinct types of prefix of the kind just 
described are subsumed into a single composite class, such a class will have 
to be quoted in two or more gections. There is then usually a main section, 
containing most of the words in the class, characterized by a prefix unit or 
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cluster, the rest of the class consisting of one or more subsidiary sections, 
also characterized by a prefix unit or cluster. In such cases the simple class 
number is given to the main section, and each subsidiary section is also given 
a distinguishing letter. 

In the examples just quoted from Swahili the main section of the class 
consists of words like ki|tanda ‘ bedstead ', and since one only of the two groups 
can be included in the main section, it is necessary to decide which group 
must go into the subsidiary section. : 

If group (i) is put in the main section and group (ii) in the subsidiary, 
Class 7 would appear as follows : 

Swahili G.42 ٠ CL 7 ki kijtanda bedstead, tfjambo bait, 

ifloo latrine 

Ol. Ta ki  kijambo household, ki[oo mirror 
The disadvantage of this method of presentation is that as ki- is very much 
commoner as a prefix than tf-, the prefix unit of the main section has to be 
Shown as ki, and thus two different prefix units are represented identically. 
If on the other hand group (ii) is put in the main section, then all the prefixes 
in the subsidiary are tf-, and from these a distinctive unit tf can be generalized. 
The composite Class 7 will therefore be arranged in this way. 

Swahili G.42 01.7 ki kiltanda bedstead,  kijambo household, 
i kiloo mirror 

Cl. Ta tf  ifjambo bait, tfloo latrine 

The occurrence of composite classes is particularly common in Class 1, 
where a subsidiary Class 18 has been listed in the descriptions of many Bantu 
languages. The almost uniform characteristic of Class la is zero prefix, as 
in this example. 

Bemba M.42 Cl. 1 umu umulondo fisherman 

Cl. la zero lolo habitual thief 

In this language, as in many others where the main prefix unit is double, 
there are also two corresponding sections in Class 2, e.g. : 

Bemba M.42 Cl.2 afa aBallondo fishermen 

Cl.2a Baa Baallolo habitual thieves 


A rarer case of a composite Class 1 that contains two subsidiary sections 
occurs in the following example : 


Nyekyosa M.31 Cl. 1 om:omg on|kosj adult, onjsopgo European, 
gmylana child, omm[ndo person 
01.18 zero dzọßa our mother, kakj baboon 
Cl. Ib ọgņ:ọ  ogulisaago their father, o[nmna his mother 
This language also provides an example of the fact that corresponding 
singular and plural classes are not necessarily parallel with respect to the 
assortment of nominals into sections. The following words are the plurals 
corresponding to those just given. 
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Nyekyosa M.31 Cl. 2 apa  apa|kosi adults, aBasongo Europeans, 
afajana children, apa|ndo persons, 
aBijsaaBo their fathers,  afa[nna his 
mother and aunts 

Cl. 2a Ba fBaldzoBa our mother, Balkaki baboons 
When a nominal class includes words which belong to a multiclass gender,” 
and which regularly indicate relative size, such words sometimes form a sub- 
sidiary section of the class. Here is an example of this from Sukuma, where the 
main section of Class 5 is characterized by a prefix cluster, and the subsidiary 
section by a single unit. 


Sukuma F.21 Cl. 5 ily jlonda wound, lyjotfj smoke 
Cl. Ša lii lilambi huge wick (cf. lu[tambi Cl. 11 
wick) 


In Bemba words of a similar type give rise to a number of subsidiary classes 
directly correlated with the Class la subsidiary. The following words will 
ilustrate the fact that other words belonging to multi-class genders do not 
belong to the subsidiary section unless one member of the gender is in Class la. 

Bemba M.42 Cl 7 ici icilkolwe ancestor, icilkonkwa deep gully 

(umujkopkwa Cl. 3 gully), icyjalo 
country 

CL 7a cii oiilkolwe large monkey (kolwe Cl. la 
monkey), ciipemba large lake (Bemba 
Cl. 1a lake) 

A complicated kind of composite class occurs in Venda Class 5, the main 
section of which has already been discussed in respect to the impossibility 
of generalizing the concord elements into a prefix unit other than a purely 
abstract one, which may be symbolized as X. The following words will show 

how complex the whole of this class is :— 
Venda 8.21 Ol. 5 Xi vudzi (-Budzi) hair, i|f& inheritance 
Cl. 5a fi fifBadsi scar, jilanga vulture, 
lila large intestine 
Cl. 5b di dijtsi dense smoke, djanda large hand 

One difficulty in arranging these prefixes is that there is no nominal in the 
main Class 5 with a stem commencing with a vowel. It would be feasible to 
extend the cluster X :i to include Ji for stems with initial vowel, but then 
there would be two distinct prefix units with identical representation, and it 
would be impossible to decide whether lijagga should be in Class 5 or Class Da. 
Since it is always possible to assume that stems of one particular shape do not 
occur in 8 given class, it seems less complicated to arrange the sections of this 
composite class in the way shown. 


1 For an explanation of this term see my article ‘Gender, number and person in Bantu 
languages ', BSOAS, xm, 3 and 4, 1948, 847-56. 
2 A cedilla under a consonant character 18 used to indicate a dental articulation. 
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MULTIPLE 8 


One further feature of the prefix system in some Bantu languages requires 
some comment. Sometimes certain nominals require an agreement that is 
without respect to the apparent class of their prefix, and this gives rise to some 
problems in classifying them. For example in Bobangi C.32 there are nominals 
with zero prefix which resemble those in Class 1 in two ways, (1) they have 
the same verbal agreement, and (2) they have corresponding plurals in Class 2. 
Thus sango ‘father’ and mo[nigga ‘° friend ’ both take a- in verbals, and their 
respective plurals are ba|saggo ‘ fathers’ and ba|njnga ‘friends’. Nevertheless, 
in certain dependent nominals, words like sangg require the agreement e-, 
which is otherwise characteristic of Class 9. In listing Class 1 therefore a figure 
9 will have to be shown in parentheses after the number of the subsidiary 
section, as & reminder of the fact, in this way : 

Bobangi C.32 CL1 mo molnjgga friend 

Ol la(9) zero sango father 

In a few languages there is & more developed variety of this behaviour, 
and in Lunda certain nominals actually have prefixes of two different classes. 
This means that in quoting the class number, two figures will have to be used, 
although in every case the first of the two prefixes belongs to the Class 2 set of 
agreements. Here are some examples to ilustrate this point, single class 
nominals also being quoted for comparison. 

Lunda L.52 01.2 a allunda friends 

Cl. 13 tu tulhuma jackets 
Cl. 2,13 atu atulbina shepherds 

Words with a multiple prefix like atu- regularly require agreement with 

a- in certain types of word and with tu- in others. 


Concluston 


From these observations it will be evident that the classifying of nominals 
by means of their prefixes, and the assigning of numbers to the classes so 
constituted entails certain consequences. In general the class numeration is & 
valuable method of reference to the grammatical behaviour of independent 
nominals within the concord system, correlated as it is with the shape of the 
prefixes of those nominals. Nevertheless in many cases where a single prefix 
unit cannot be generalized from all the particular occurrences in a given class, 
it is necessary to determine whether the clas? prefix can be handled as a cluster, 
or whether in fact the subsuming of the various types of nominal in a single 
class implies that the class itself is composite. 
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A PHONOLOGICAL ANALYSIS OF THE 'SZECHUANESE 
MONOSYLLABLE 


By N. C. Scorr 


RECONSIDERATION of the material used for my article ‘ The mono- 
syllable in Szechuanese'! in the light of the technique of prosodic 
analysis being developed in the Department of Phonetics of the School of 
Oriental and African Studies * has led me to believe that it is susceptible of a 
more rigorous and satisfying treatment, in which some of" the apparently 
eccentric features take a normal place. 

The material consists of the spoken forms of all the isolated monosyllables 
of their native language known to two speakers referred to as Su (a native of 
Fengtubsien) and Ch. (a native of Iping), whose pronunciations differ in certain 
respects. The monosyllables will be sufficiently well identified for the purposes 
of this paper by the ‘systematic transcription ' used in the previous article, 
to which reference máy be made for its phonetic interpretation. 

In the present analysis, the structure of any monosyllable is considered 
to be either CVz or Vz. The phonological description of a monosyllable requires, 
for one of the first category, the statement of a member of the consonant system, 
and for those of both categories, the statement of a member of the vowel system 
and of a number of features referred to as prosodies. I find it necessary to 
recognize (a) prosodies of the syllable as a whole, (b) prosodies of syllable- 
initial, (c) prosodies of the syllable-final. These may be referred to as syllable- 
prosodies, initial-prosodies, and final-prosodies. The words ‘ initial’ and 
‘final’ are used here as phonological terms, and not as they are traditionally 
used by sinologists. 


1. Consonants.—Two systems of consonants are recognized. 

(a) Three occlusives, P, T, K. The only phonetic implications of these 
taken by themselves are bilabial, dental to alveolo-palatal, and velar plosion 
respectively. 


(b) Three fricatives, F, S, H. The only phonetic implications of these taken 
by themselves are labio-dental, alveolar to alveolo-palatal, and velar friction 
respectively. 


2. Vowels.—Three vowels are tecognized, t, e, a. The phonetic implications 


of these are grades of openness: 1, grade 1, close; e, grade 2, between close 
and open; and a, grade 3, open. 


3. Prosodies of the syllable as a whole.—(a) Tone. For a phonetic description 
of the tonal features, see ‘MS’. Syllables marked there as having Tone 5 


1 BSOAS, xu, 1, 1947 197-213 (hereafter referred to as ‘ MS’). 
2 Seo J. R. Firth, ‘Sounds and prosodies ', TPS, 1948, 127-52. 
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are those considered here as having a final-prosody of glottalization (see below). 
It is possible to assign them to Tone 2 ! and to regard each syllable as having 
one of four tonal prosodies. I do not propose to deal further with tone in the 
present paper, and the mark for the tonal prosody will be omitted from the 
phonological formulae. 


(b) Every syllable as a whole is considered to have the prosodic feature of 
either frontness (y) or backness (w). For typographical convenience, the symbols 
for these will be shown on the line in the first place of the phonological formula. 

In the pronunciation of syllables with frontness-prosody, the articulation 
is of a dominantly front type. They will be referred to as y-syllables. In the 
pronunciation of syllables with backness-prosody, the articulation is of a 
dominantly back type. They will be referred to as w-syllables. In the pronuncia- 
tion of both y- and w-syllables, there is absence of lip-rounding unless the 
syllable has labio-palatalization or labio-velarization as an initial prosody 
or as a final prosody or as both. In the last case, there is lip-rounding throughout 
the utterance. The vowel-sound in the pronunciation of y-syllables with grade 2 
vowel is of a fully front type when the syllable has y or y initial prosody, and also 
when (except for glottalization) ‘ absence’ is the feature in the prosodies of 
syll&ble final. See below. Although in pronunciation the front or back quality 
is most obvious in the vowel-sound, it is not confined to 1t. See under final- 
nasalization below. l 

Examples? of y-syllables are y*Pv (bi), y^Se (se), y^He" (hen), yPa" (ban), 
y'* Ka" (kwan). 

Examples of w-syllables are wP” (bu), w^T'e* (to), wPa" (bang), w^Ka 
(gwa). 


4. Prosodies of the syllable-snstial.—The following prosodic features are 
considered to be operative for the syllable-initial. In the phonological formulae, . 
the symbols for these will be shown in superior position after the symbol for 
the prosody of the syllable as a whole. 

(a) Aspiration (h) or its absence (unmarked), 

(b) Palatalization (y), labio-palatalization (y), labio-velarization (t0), or 

the absence of all three (unmarked), 1 

(o) Nasalization (n), or its absence (unmarked), 

' (d) Affrication (s), or its absence (unmarked). 


(a) In the pronunciation of syllables*having initial-aspiration, there is 
necessarily absence of voicing during the stop or constriction, voice beginning 
only after the opener position is reached. Examples are w*T'a (ta), w^"Sw 
(su), gh Ter (kyi). 


' 1 The speaker referred to Tone 5 as ‘ upper 2’. 
2 In the examples, the phonological formula is given first, followed in brackets by the 
* systematic transcription ’ used ın * MS '. 
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In the pronunciation of syllables without initial-aspiration, there is voicing 
from the start, except in the case of those with occlusive consonant and absence 
of initial-nasalization, in which voice is usually absent during the stop, beginning 
with the release. Examples are wTa (da), wS” (zu), y Te" (gyi), yY^Pv* (mi). 


(b) In the pronunciation of a syllable with initial-palatzlization, there is a 
close front, element throughout the earlier part of the utterance, the lips being 
unrounded. When the svllable has also initial-affrication, the closure and 
following constriction are in the alveolo-palatal region. When the consonant is 
S, the friction is of alveolo-palatal type. Examples are y” (yè), y"*T'e" (gyeu), 
w^YSa^ (hyang), w" Pa? (pyau). 

In the pronunciation of a syllable with initial-labio-palatalization, there is 
& close front element throughout the earlier part of the syllable with lip- 
rounding either from the start or increasing. When there is also initial-affrica- 
tion, the closure and following constriction, and when the consonant is ©, 
the constriction, are in tke alveolo-palatal region. Examples are “ان‎ (yw), 
y*Te (gywe), wel" (gyung). 

In the pronunciation cf syllables with initial-labio-velarization, there is a 
close back element with lip-rounding throughout the earlier part of the utterance. 
Examples are "Kv" (gu), y*KeY (gwet), y"Ta^ (dwan), w™"Kar (kwang). 

All y-syllables with grade 1 vowel are considered to have either y- or y- 
initial prosody, which, in pronunciation, is e.g. reflected in the articulation of 
the stop of y^ T. (ti) as compared with that of y^T'a* (tan), a syllable that has 
none of the initial features y, y, or w. All w-syllables with grade 1 vowel are 
considered to have -initial prosody. The pronunciation of w*™T." (tu) has 
lip-rounding and depression of the front of the tongue from the start. 


(c) In the pronunciation of syllables with initial-nasalization, there is a 

. bilabial, dental, or velar nasal followed by the homorganic plosive, according 

as the consonant of the syllable is P, T, or K. There is no nasality following the 

stop unless the syllable is one with the final prosody of nasalization. Examples 
are y^P (mi), y*^Te^ (iyen), w”Ka” (ngau). 


(d) In the pronunciation of syllables with initial-affrication, which is 
° restricted to syllables with consonant 7’, the plosion is followed by homorganic 
friction. When the syllable has y- or y-initial prosody, the closure and following 
constriction are in the alveolo-palatal region ; for other types of syllable-initial, 
they are in the alveolar region. «Examples are y^"*Tw (kyi), y'*Tw (gyw), 
y'T« (dze), w**T«' (dzo). 

In ‘MS’, attention was drawn to the fact that Su pronounced syllables 
written with ny- in the ‘ systematic transcription ' with friction, and syllables 
written with ly- without friction. In the present analysis, syllables of the 
former type are considered to have initial-affrication, which is absent from 
syllables of the latter type. Thus, y¥**Z'e" (nyen), and y*"T'e" (lyen). For Ch., 
initial-affrication excludes initial-nasalization. 
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5. Prosodies of the syllable-final.—The following prosodic features are 
considered to be operative for the syllable-final. In the phonological formulae, 
the symbols for these will be shown in superior position following the vowel- 
symbol. 

(a) Palatalization (y), labio-palatalization (y), labio-velarization (w), or 

the absence of all of these (unmarked), 

(b) Nasalization (n) or its absence (unmarked), 

(c) Retroflexion (r) or its absence (unmarked), 

(d) Glottalization (q) or its absence (unmarked). 


(a) In the pronunciation of syllables with final-palatalization, there is a 
close front element with absence of lip-rounding in the latter part of the utter- 
ance; in that of syllables with final-labio-palatalization, a close front element 
with lip-rounding; and in that of syllables with final-labio-velarization, a 
close back element with lip-rounding. It is to be noted that y-syllables with 
grade 1 vowel and q-initial may have either y- or y-final. The phonological 
formula for the syllable written as gywt in ‘MS’ is 3ن‎ for Su; for Ch., 
it is .“تن‎ Other y-syllables with grade 1 vowel have y-final, and w-syllables 
with grade 1 vowel have w-final. Examples of syllables with y-final are آمل‎ 
(bt), y^Ke* (gwei), y^Ka* (kat). Examples of syllables with w-final are w*Tv” 
(du), yK«* (geu), w* Pa" (bya). 


(b) In the pronunciation of y-syllables having final-nasalization, there is 
nasality in the latter part of the utterance, and if there is oral occlusion (see 
* MS") it will be dental. In the pronunciation of w-syllables having final- 
nasalization, the utterance ends in a velar nasal.  w-syllables with grade 1 
vowel having final-nasalization have also final-labio-velarization ; y-syllables 
with grade 1 vowel and final-nasalization have also final-palatalization, unless 
they have y-initial, in which case they may have either y- or y-final. For Ch., ١ 
the syllable written in ‘MS’ as gywin is to be considered as yT", for Su 
it is to be considered as yT”. Examples of y-syllables with final-nasalization 
are y"Tw^ (din), y*Te" (dyen), y*Pa" (pan). Examples of w-syllables with 
final-nasalization are w"T'v*" (dung), wKa" (gang). 


(c) The syllables identified in ‘MS’ as s$1-* (Wade st) are here considered 
to have & final-prosody of retroflexion. In pronunciation, the raising of the 
tongue-tip is maintained after the alveolar eonstriction. They are analysed as 
y^Sv, with Tones 1-4. The syllable identified in ‘MS’ as zi is here analysed 
as ySv with Tone 2. The syllables identified in ‘MS’ as zt!-* (pronounced as 
a half-open front vowel with retroflexión) are here analysed as ye" with 
Tones 1-4. 


(d) Pronounced by Ch., syllables with final-glottalization end with a 
glottal stop and have mid-level pitch. They are here assigned to Tone 2. 
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Su makes no difference in pronunciation between such syllables and syllables 
without final-glottalization having Tone 2. Examples are y^Se* (se5), wte™ 


(yo*), yPat (ba), y^v*Te* (hye). 


In ‘MS’, whenever it was possible without ambiguity, a single formula 
was given to cover the reeding of the same single character by the two speakers. 
Thus se» was not shown in Table I, the syllabary, though this would have been 
appropriate for Ch. and it was necessary to make the rule that se with Tones 1-4 
would be pronounced by him as if written sei. The present analysis makes it 
possible to deal with the two speakers separately within the systems established, 
and the formulae make clear the nature and extent of the likeness and difference 
of the forms. Thus, for the syllables just mentioned, the analysis for Su would 
give y^Se and for Ch. y^Sev. On the other hand, it was necessary in ‘MS’ 
(p. 205) to identify the forms used in reading a particular character as gwe 
for Su and go for Ch. The formulae in terms of the systems established here are 
y* Ke and ,“مع كلتم‎ which indicate the relation of the forms while still making 
clear the differences. 


* OPENNESS ’ IN TIGRE : 
A PROBLEM IN PROSODIC STATEMENT 


By F. R. PALMER 


N essential part of the prosodic approach is the abstraction of those features 
that may be regarded as syntagmatic.! One feature of this kind is ‘ vowel 
harmony’; prosodic analysis is well equipped to deal with this in terms of 
‘frontness’ and ‘backness’, or ‘openness’ and ‘closeness’, these being 
treated as characteristic of the entire word or of a considerable part of it. 

In the phonological analysis of Tigre * a prosodic feature of this kind may 
be abstracted, the relevant phonetic observation being that there are sequences 
of open front vowels, and that within those sequences there are no half open 
central vowels. Tt is this feature that is referred to in the title as ‘ openness ’. 

The prosodic statement of openness is, however, complicated by the further 
observation that not only sequences of vowels, but also sequences of vowels 
and consonants are involved ; there is ‘ vowel-consonant harmony ’ as well as 
‘vowel harmony '.* Yet the open vowel qualities observable in sequences of 
both kinds are phonetically identical. 

The aim of this paper is to make a systematic investigation into the problems 
of the prosodic analysis of openness in Tigre, and to suggest a solution. For 
clarity and consistency the data considered are entirely drawn from the 
nominals, though a very similar statement could be made for the verbs.® 

Since two features are involved, the phonological analysis must recognize 
not a single set of prosodies, but two such sets, the first statable entirely in 
terms of vowel qualities, the second in terms of vowel-consonant relations as well, 

The prosodies of both types are to be established as prosodies within the 
word. The analysis presented here itself provides one of the criteria for the: 
phonological definition of the word in Tigre. The phonological delimitation - 
of the word can be closely related to analysis at other levels, and does, in fact, 
correspond almost exactly to grammatical word division and to the 
* institutionalized ’ word as recognized by those Tigre speakers who can read 
and write their language. Only one problem of word division is raised ; this is 
dealt with in part ITI of this paper. 

Both sets of prosodies will be treated as prosodies of syllables or of groups 
of syllables. The first problem, therefore, is that of syllable definition, and 
part 1 of this paper is concerned with establishing the syllable. Part II (in 

? of. J. R. Firth, ‘ Sounds and prosodies ', TPS, 1948, 129. 

* One of the ‘North Ethiopic’ Semitic languages, spoken in Eritrea. My assistant was 
Mr. Lijam Ishaq of Mehleb (Mensa dialect) Regearch was undertaken in the field. 

3 ‘Vowel’ and ‘consonant’ are used throughout as phonetio terms. In phonological 
statements V and C are used. 

* of. J. R. Firth, op. cit., 141. 

* 5 The word classes * nominal ’ and ‘ verb ' being established on morphological and syntactical 


grounds, 5 
* See below, pp. 574-8. 
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three sections, A, B, and C) deals with the statements required for the two sets 
of prosodies; part III raises the problem of word definition, and part IV 
considers some of the theoretical problems raised. 


1 


9 

The phonological analysis of the syllable depends largely on the treatment 
of the (phonetically) half close central vowels, For half close central and the 
absence of a vowel immediately after a consonant are mutually exclusive, 
the occurrence of the one or the other being predictable in terms of the structure 
of the entire word. In fact, the Ethiopic syllabary that has been adopted for 
writing Tigre does not distinguish between consonant plus half close central 
vowel and consonant without a vowel, both being represented by the ‘ sixth 
order’. This does not lead to any ambiguity, except in the case of two syllabic 
structures, to which only a small number of words belong, that the script 
does not differentiate. 

At the phonetic level it raay be stated :— 

(i) That there are no clusters of more than two consonants ; 

(ii) that no consonant clusters are to be found initially or finally in the 
word ® ; 

(ili) that half close central vowels are to be found only where absence of a 
vowel would imply word-final or word-initial consonant clusters, or clusters 
of more than two consonants ; 

(iv) that half close central vowels are not to be found word-finally, or 
(in common with the other vowels) word-initially. 

Two possible phonological statements of the syllable will be considered. 

(1) The phonological statement of the syllable that may be most directly 
related to phonetic observation is in terms of two types of syllable CV (‘ open °) 
. and CVC (‘closed’). In such a statement the mutually exclusive half close 
central vowel and absence of a vowel are regarded as related to different 
phonological categories, the former being an exponent of a term in the V 
systems of both types of syllable, and the latter being a feature of the final C 
of the syllable type CVC. If the relation of mutual exclusiveness between half 
close central vowel and absence of vowel is to be handled at all in such an 
analysis, it must be stated :— 

(i) That there are two kinds of V system, one containing a term whose 
exponent is half close central, the other containing no such term ; 

(ii) that V systems of the fofmer kind are to be established only where 
absence of V would imply syllables of types other than CV or CVC. 

1 See below, p, 564. 5 E 

* But there are verbal forms with either a long consonant, or & consonant cluster (the first 
a voiceless dental plosive) initially; of. W. Leslau, ‘Grammatical sketches in Tigré ', JAOS, 
LXV, 1945, 168, and ‘Supplementary observations on Tigró grammar’, JAOS, LXVII, 1948, 
132, with whom I agree. The rejection of Leslau’s observation by E. Ullendorff, The Semitic 


"languages of Ethiopia, London, 1955, 199, ' thaggasd . . . does in fact sound tebaggasd ' 1s contrary. 
to my own observation. 
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The first of these points may be illustrated by the word structure CVOVCV. 
Of the three V systems only the first contains a term whose exponent is 
half close central. Vowel qualities of several kinds are the exponents of terms 
in all three systems, but half close central (as illustrated by the first two examples 
below) is the exponent of a term in the first system only. 

e.g. :— 

gerade! [gora:de:] scimitar 
deqala [dək’a:a:] bastard 
kubero [kebero:] drum 
badela [ba:de:la:] spade 

The second point may also be illustrated by the structure CVCVCV. Absence 
of the first V would imply the syllabic structure CCVCV, which cannot be 
interpreted in terms of CV and CVC, whereas absence of the second or third V 
would imply CVCCV or CVCVC, structures that may be interpreted as CVC-CV 
and CV-CVC. It is, therefore, only in the first syllable of structures of this type 
that the V system of the type which contains a term whose exponent is half 
close central is to be established. 

(2) A second and more appropriate statement is in terms of open syllables 
only. These are (provisionally at least) of two kinds CV and Co, the exponent 
of ə being either half close central vowel or ‘ nil ',? according to its place in the 
structure of the word. It is convenient to refer to Co, no less than CV, as a 
* syllable ’, even when the exponent of ə is nil, and to refer to o as a ' syllabic’. 
The relation between half close central vowel and absence of vowel is now 
treated in terms of the alternative phonetic exponents of a single phonological 
category. The exponent of o may be stated in terms of the place of the syllable 
in the word as follows :— 

Initial half close central 
Final . nil 
Medial (i) nil 
(ii) only when preceded or followed by 
another Ce syllable for which the 


exponent of o is nil half close central 
e.g. :— 
(a) gen [gen] (CeCe) border 
(b) koref [keref] (CaCVOo) stomach 
(c) fetal [fetel] (CVCoCo) thread 
(d) menka [magka:] (CV@eCV) spoon 


1 I follow the transliteration used by W. Leslau in his ‘ Verb in Tigré’ and ‘ Grammatical 
sketches in Tigré ', JAOS, Lxv, 1945 (published together as Grammar of Tsgré, American Onental 
Society Offprint No. 18), with the substatution of 4, g, Hs f; مق‎ 6, f, ول‎ and 8 for’, $, h, f, 5,6, 4, d, 
and d respectively. An I.P.A. transoription is added in square brackets. The transliteration 
differs from the Ethiopic in presupposing a CV/OVC analysis, which is convenient for a reading 
convention. 

2 I use ‘nil’ ın the statement of exponents for absence of vowel immediately after a 
consonant. ; 
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(e) dengel [dengel] (CeCoCoCo) virgin 
(f) denkela [denkela:] { small antelope 
(g) keremba [keremba:] IRON) cabbage 


Half close central as the exponent of o in the initial syllable is illustrated by 
(a), (b), (e), (f), and (g), and nil as the exponent of e in the final syllable by 
(a), (b), (c), and (e). An example of nil as the exponent of o in a medial syllable 
is provided by (d), and an example of half close central as the exponent of e 
in such a syllable by (c)—the followmg syllable is Co, and since ıt is final the 
exponent of its o is nil. In (e) there are two medial syllables, but the exponents 
of the syllabics can only be nil and half close central, in that order, for since 
the exponent of o in the final syllable is nil, the exponent of e in the preceding 
(third) syllable is nil (in accordance with (ii), and, therefore, the exponent of 
ə in the second syllable is nil (in accordance with (i)). In (f) and (g) similarly 
there are two medial syllables, but while it follows from what has been stated 
that the exponent of one of the syllabics is half close central and the exponent 
of the other is nil, there is no indication whether the sequence begins with nil 
(as in denkela) or with half close central (as in keremba). 

Most commonly the exponent of the first syllabic in such sequences is nil. 

Other examples are :— 

mosmosa [mesmesa:] (CeCeCaCV) reason 

gendogze [gendeSe:] (CaCaCeCV) kind of tree 
The forms in which half close central is the exponent of the first syllabic in 
such sequences are of three kinds :— 

(i) Those which may be treated as divisible into stem and prefix me or 
suffix ti, such that only the stem, not the entire word, may be analysed in 
terms of the statements made above; e.g. :— 

meljengag [mehenga:j] ^ (Ce/CoCeCVCo) scratch 
Jegerti [fogerti:j (CaCeCa/CV) onion. 

(i) Those in which prosodies describable as ‘ gemination ' or ‘ homorganic 
nasality ' are involved, these prosodies being prosodies of two syllables, the first 
always Ce, with the statement that, where these prosodies are set up, the 
exponent of o in the first of the two syllables is always nil; e.g. :— 


Jarebbe [ferebbe:] (CaCaCaCV) drinking glass 
naregge [na:regge:] (CVCoCoCV) bitter orange 
keramba [keremba:] (CoCeCeCV) cabbage 
gelengal [klopka] (CeCoCeCVCo) euphorbia 1 

(ui) Plural forms of a single pattern only ; e.g. :— 
Geqornet [2ak’ornet] horns (Sing. qur) 
Gesogdut [Pesogdet] VEN!) f necks (Sing. sogad) 


Provided, therefore, that these phonologital and grammatical features are 


1 Tf, in my analysis, gemination were not indicated, the first two forms might be interpreted 
as *Sarbebe and *nargage, but in the Ethiopic script tho ambiguity قد‎ of a different kind, since 
single and geminated consonants are not differentiated ; these forms could rather be interpreted 
as *forbe and *narge. 
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taken into account, analysis in terms of CV and Cə, with the exponent of o 
wholly statable in terms of the place of the syllable in the word structure may be 
employed for all the nominal forms in Tigre. Syllabic analysis of this type is 
adopted in the remaining parts of this paper.* 
. II 
In the completed statement two kinds of prosodic system are required. 
The terms of the one system, involving ‘ vowel harmony ’, will be referred to as 
a and a, and the terms of the other, involving ‘ vowel-consonant harmony ’, 
will be referred to as ¢ and ¢.* Since openness is a feature (though not the only 
feature) of both a and $, the analysis will be greatly complicated if the data 
considered for the statement of one prosody differ in terms of the other. All 
$ pieces will, therefore, be excluded in the exposition of the a/a system, 
and all a pieces in the exposition of the $/$ system. Part II is divided into 
three sections, the first (A) dealing with a and a (but excluding all ¢ pieces), 
the second (B) dealing with ¢ and ¢ (but excluding all a pieces), and the third 
(C) integrating A and B and dealing with pieces that are both a and ¢ prosodic. 
A. The first prosodic feature is exemplified by the following morphologically 
related forms 3 :— 
selseleta [salsalata:] her bracelet 
sulseletu — [selsuletu:] his bracelet 
In the first form there is a sequence of front open vowels, the last being greater 
in duration, whereas in the second form there is a sequence of three short 
half open central vowels and a final long back vowel. It is for the phonological 
description of these vowels that the a/a prosodic system is required. 
For the further definition of a and the delimitation of the a piece, the 
following phonetic observations are relevant :— 
(i) A short open front vowel is always followed, within the same word, by 
a long open front vowel, with no long vowel of any other quality between them ; 
(ii) a short half open central vowel is 
Erruer followed, within the same word, by a long vowel other than open 
front, with no long open front vowel between them, 
Or not followed, within the same word, by any long vowel ; 


1 Leslau (Grammar of Trgré, 2) says ‘ım many cases we do not know whether a consonant 
is to be pronounced with the vowel 2 or without vowel’, but such ambiguity is rare, except 
where there is gemination, and in fact only one of Leslau's interpretations 1s incorrect (he states 
that the plural forms mentioned above are of the pattern 'aqtela? when, in fact, the pattern 
is 'agatlat, as Leslau himself observes in his later ‘ Supplementary observations on Tigré grammar’, 
129). 

3 For a read ‘non-a’ and for ¢ read ' non-¢’. 

3 Noun ++ possessive suffix. 

t The recognition of a phonetically short and a-phonetically long open front vowel is central 
to the argument of this paper. The distinction was noted by Leslau, ‘ Supplementary observations 
on Tigré grammar ', 127, but the only suggestion of ‘ vowel harmony ' that I have noted 1s in 
R. Sundstrom, ‘Some Tigre texts ’, MO, vus, 1914, 1. Ullendorff, op. cit., 168, and BSOAS, 
xiv, 1, 1952, 210, rejects Leslau’s observations on purely a priori grounds, but is, in fact, mistaken ; 
some of Leslau’s examples were confirmed by my own observation, notably hal ‘ maternal aunt’ 
and Aal ‘maternal uncle’ (Leslau's transcription, hel and hal in mme). 
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(ii) neither short open front vowels nor short half open central vowels are 
found. word-finally. 


e.g. :— 

(a) selseluta [salsalata:] her bracelet 
(b) mwnkahu [maykazhu:] hisspoon ٠ 
(c) nebit [nebirt] wine 

)0( sembuka [sembu:ka:] her boat 

(e) debela [debe:la:] he-goat 

(f ) tekobeta ^ [teko:bata:] her mat 

(g) selselet [selselet] bracelet 

(h) baldenget [ba:ldenget] bean 


Observation (i) is illustrated by (a) and (b). In both there is a sequence of several 
short open front vowels o? one short open front vowel and a long open front 
vowel. There is also a long close back vowel in (b), but it 1s after the long open 
front vowel. The first part of observation (ii) is illustrated by (oc), (d), and (e). 
In each case a short half open central vowel is followed by a long vowel of quality 
other than open front (close front, close back, and half close front respectively). 
In (d) and (e) there is also a long open front vowel, but 1t is after the other long 
vowel in each case. (f) exemplifies both observations ; a short half open central 
vowel precedes a long half close back vowel, and a short open front vowel 
precedes a long open front vowel. The second part of (ii) is illustrated by (g) 
and (A) ; all the vowels of (g) and the last two vowels of (A) are half open central, 
and they are not followed by any long vowel, the only long vowel being in 
(A), but preceding the two short vowels. 

The data may now be treated in terms of a and a pieces, such that 

(1) a pieces do not include short half open central vowels, and a pieces do 
not include short open front vowels; 

(ii) the final articulation of an a piece (but only the final articulation) 
is a long open front vowel, and the final articulation of a a piece (but only the 
final articulation) is a long vowel of quality other than open front—close front, 
half close front, close back, or half close back, except that the final articulation 
of a word-final g piece may be a consonant (a word-final articulation can only 
be & consonant or a long vowel, since there are no word-final short vowels, in 
accordance with observation (iii) and the statement in part I that the exponent 
of the syllabic o in a word-final syllable is nil). 

The phonological implications are as follows :— 

(1) An additional syllabic, to be symbolized v, is required, for the treat- 
ment of the short haif open central and short open front qualities. For with the 
exception of half close central, which has already been established as an 
exponent of the syllabic o, these are the.only vowel qualities to be found non- 
finally in the prosodic pieces; they may not, therefore, be treated as terms 


1 [t must be again stressed that ‘ vowel ” ı8 used as a phonetic term, not to be confused with 
the phonological syllabic or V. 
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in a system which also includes terms whose exponents are the long vowel 
qualities, since these are not found non-finally in the piece. Moreover, one 
of the two qualities is only to be found in a pieces, and the other only in a 
pieces; they may not, therefore, be regarded as the exponents of two terms 
in any one system, gince they are treated as different prosodically. 

(2) V systems are required only in the final syllable of each prosodic group 
of syllables. For a a four-term system is required (there being four vowel 
qualities finally in the piece), and for a & one-term system (long open front 
being the only quality). The setting up of a one-term system, and not another 
syllabic, is based upon the recognition of the exact parallelism of this one-term 
system, as an element of structure, with the four-term system of a.! 

(3) Prosodic groups of syllables are to be established, each consisting of 
one OV syllable preceded by any number of syllables (including none) of the 
types Co and Ce in any order, with one exception—that a word-final group 
may end not with CV, but with Co (the word-final articulation is a consonant, 
the exponent of ə being nil). 

The analysis of the forms already mentioned, in terms of their prosodies 
and their syllabic structure, is as follows :— 


sulseleta [salsalata:] a(CeCeCeCeCV) 
menkahu [manka:hu:] a(OeCeCV)a(CV) 
nebit [nebit] a(CsCVCo) 

sembuka [sembuzka:] a(CeCoCV)a(CV) 
debela [dwbe:la:] a(CeCV)a(CV) 
tukobuta Fteko:bata:] a(CeCV)a(CeCV) 
sulselet [selselet] a(CuCoCuCsCo) 
baldunget [ba:ldenget] a(CV)a(CoCuCeCsuCo) 


A phonological statement in terms of a and a is now possible, but there are 
other features of vowel harmony within pieces, which must be taken into | 
account and will lead to a prosodic sub-system. The relevant phonetic observa- 
tion is that there are three qualities of half open central vowels, and three 
qualities of half close central vowels, a fronted variety of each preceding long 
front vowels, a retracted variety preceding long back vowels, and a wholly 
central variety followed by no long vowel within the same word. Examples 
are the first vowels of the following forms, those of (a) and (b) being fronted, 
those of (c) and (d) retracted, and those of (e) and ( f) wholly central. 


(a) nebit [ngbi:t] wine 
(b) felit [fgli:t] *half-grown calf 
(0) tekobet [teko:bet] mat 
(d) negus [negu:s] king 
(e) feres [feres] | ` horse 


(f ) meded [moded] grindstone 
, A prosodic system of three terms w, y, and ¢ may be established and the a 
prosodic data treated in terms of three types of prosodic piece, such that 


1 of. my ' “ Broken plurals " of Tigrinya ', BSOAS ‚xvui, 3, 1955, 563, n. 2. 
y P yi 
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(i) y pieces include central vowels of fronted quality only, w pieces include 
central vowels of retracted quality only, and £ pieces include vowels of wholly 
central quality only ; 

(ii) the final articulation (but only the final articulation) of a y piece is 
a long front vowel, the final articulation (but only the final articulation) of a 
w piece is a long back vowel, and the final articulation of a ¢ piece is a consonant, 
a Û piece being always word-final. 

The analysis is simplified if, instead of a two-term system and a three- 
term sub-system, a system of four terms a, y, w, and ý is established. V systems 
are then required in the final syllables of a, w, and y groups, a one-term system 
for a and two-term systems for w and y. An advantage of this type of state- 
ment is that those word-final a prosodic groups that end in a Ce, instead of a 
CV syllable, are differentiated from all other groups by being described as 6 
prosodic. 

A revised statement of the forms mentioned is as follows :— 

selseleta a(CuwCoCsCsCV) 
menkahu a(CeCeCV)w(CV) 


nebit y(CeCY)E(Co) 
sembuka w(CeCaCV)a(CV) 
debela y(CeCV)a(CV) 
tekobeta w(CeCV)a(CeCV) 
selselut £(CuCoCsCsCo) 


baldengst a(CV)Z(CoCeCaCeCoa) 

The conclusions of this section may now be set out. 

(1) Syllabic structure is to be stated in terms of CV, Co, and Cs, e no less 
than a being a syllabic. This is a modification of the statement in part I. 

(2) (a) A prosodic system of four terms is set up—a, y, w, and £ (y, w, 
and ¢ also being regarded as a sub-system of a), each a prosody of a group of 
° syllables (‘ group’ being interpreted to include a smgle syllable). 

(6) The number of prosodic groups and their order within a word are various, 
except that only one ¢ group may be established for any one word, and in word- 
final position only. 

(c) With the exception of 5, each prosodic group consists of a OV syllable 
preceded by any number of Ca and Ce syllables (including none) in any order ; 
a ¢ group consists of one Ca syllable preceded by any number of Ce and Ce 
syllables (including none) in any order. 

(d) A V system of two terms is required for y and w, and a V system of 
one term fora; no V systems are required for £. 

(3) (a) The exponents of the prosodies are to be stated in terms of 

(1) the type of piece final long vowel quality (a ‘constant’ feature of any 
prosodic piece) ; 

(ii) the two types of short vowel quality within the piece (these are not 


1 ef. R. H. Robins, ‘ Formal divisions in Sundanese’, TPS, 1953, 134. 
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‘ constant ’ features; qualities other than those stated are excluded from the 
Piece, but qualities of either kind are not necessarily included). 
In these terms the exponents of the prosodies are :— 
a (i) open front 
(i) half close central (neither fronted nor retracted) and open front 
y (i) front (close or half close) 
(ii) fronted half close central and fronted half open central 
v (i) back (close or half close) 
(ii) retracted half close central and retracted half open central 
4 (i) none 
(ii) half close central and half open central, both neither fronted 
nor retracted 
(b) The exponents of the syllabics are stated, for each prosody, in the 


following table + :— 
9 9 
a half close central open front 
` y fronted half close central fronted half open central 
w retracted half close central retracted half open central 
£ half close central half open central 


(c) The exponents of the terms in the V systems are stated, for each prosody, 
in the following table :— 


a open front 
y close front half close front 
w close back half close back 
B. The second prosodic feature is exemplified by forms such as :— 
fereg [taraf] clan 
feres [feres] horse 


Both vowels of the first form are open front, while both vowels of the second 
are half open central. It is for the phonological description of these vowels that * 
the $/$ prosodic system is required. 

For the definition of $ and the delimitation of the ¢ piece, the following 
phonetic observations are relevant :— 

(i) A short open front vowel is always followed, within the same word, or 
immediately preceded by, a pharyngal or an ejective consonant (this does not 
preclude the possibility that such & vowel may be followed by more than one 
such consonant, or both immediately preceded by one and followed by one 
or more), the types of consonant being voiced pharyngal fricative, voiceless 
pharyngal fricative, ejective dental plosive, ejective alveolar affricate, ejective 
palato-alveolar affricate, and ejective velar’ plosive ; 

(ii) a short half open central vowel? is never followed or immediately 
preceded by a pharyngal or ejective consonant. 


1 For a an alternative exponent is, of course, nil. ° 
? In this section * half open central ' includes the fronted and retracted varieties noted in A. 
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e.g. س‎ 
(a) Janet [fanat?] haversack 
(b) felag [falots’] wood 
(c) remse [ramats’] embers 
(d) wereq {warek’] gold 
(e) ferez [taras] can ° 
(f) wereh [waro] month 
(g) feres [feres] horse 
(h) fered [fered] revolver 
(t) jehet [dgehet] direction 
(j) cebel [tf'&bel] ashes 
(k) gester [Saster] gky 
(1)  hegheg [Hats’hots”) pebbles 
(m) ferit [fari:t"] line 
(n) senduq [sandu:k?] box, case 


Observation (i) is illustrated by (a) to ( f ), the final consonants exemplifying 
all the ejective and pharyngal articulations, and observation (ii) by (g) to (1) ; 
other than the half close central vowels (the exponents of the syllabic 9), 
all the vowels of (a) to ( f) are short open front, and all the vowels of (g) to (¢) 
are short half open central. In (j) and (K) the first vowels, being immediately 
preceded by a pharyngal or ejective consonant, are short open front, but the 
second vowels, being neither immediately preceded nor followed by such 
consonants, are short half open central. In (7) the short open front vowel 
is not only preceded by a pharyngal consonant, but also followed by both 
& pharyngal and two ejective consonante. (m) and (n) are similar to (a) to 
(f), but are added to show that the presence of a long back or front vowel, 
so important in the statement of a, is irrelevant in the statement of ¢ ; the 
first vowels of these forms are short open front. 

The data may now be divided into ¢ and ¢ pieces, such that 

(i) ¢ pieces do not include short half open central vowels, and $ pieces 
do not include short open front vowels; 

(i) & $ piece neither includes, nor within the word precedes, a pharyngal 
or ejective consonant, and the final consonant of a $ piece (but not necessarily 
only this consonant) is either pharyngal or ejective; & vowel immediately 
following such a consonant is included in the piece (this is based on the observa- 
tion that a short open front vowel may be immediately preceded by a pharyngal 
or ejective consonant, and for the, simplicity of the phonological statement all 
vowels immediately following such consonants, including the nil exponent 
of the syllabic e, are treated as part of the ¢ piece). 

The phonological implications are as follows :— 

(1) Short half open central and short-open front are, as in section A, to be 
treated not as the exponents of terms in a system, but of the syllabic 8 in 
prosodically different syllables. 

(2) Two kinds of C system are required, one of six terms with ejective 
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and pharyngal consonants as the exponents of the terms, and the other of 
eighteen terms, the exponents of the terms being neither ejective nor pharyngal 
(these are listed at the end of the section). 

(3) Prosodic groups consist of any number of CV, Co, and Ce syllables in 
any order. The type of C system is partially determined by the prosody, 
an eighteen-term system being established for all ¢ syllables, and a six-term 
system for the last syllable ina ¢ group; the other systems of a ¢ group may 
have either six or eighteen terms. 

(4) A و‎ prosodic group never precedes a ¢ group within the same word ; 
all words are, therefore, either wholly ¢ prosodic, or wholly ¢ prosodic, or 
consist of a group of ¢ syllables and a group of ¢ syllables, in that order. 

Since it is only in the non-final syllables of ¢ groups that the C system 
is not determined by the prosody, it is only in such syllables that there is need to 
differentiate the two kinds of system. In the symbolization used here, the six- 
term system will be indicated by a subscript—C,. This will be used not only 
where there is ambiguity, but also in the final syllable of the ¢ groups where 
no ambiguity is possible. The eighteen-term system is symbolized simply as C. 

Some of the forms already illustrated may be analysed as follows :— 


Senet [fenat?] $(CoCwC,0) 
were} [ware] p(t) 
cebel [tpabel] ¢(Cge)$(CsCe) 
senduq [sandu:k'] ¢(CeCaCVC,2) 
ieghog Mats’ hots] $(Cq9C 9C 80,9) 
tered [fered] ¢(CeCaCa) 


The conclusions of the section are now set out. 

(1) (a) A prosodic system of two terms ¢ and ¢ is set up, each a prosody 
of a group of syllables. 

(b) The number of prosodic groups within a word is limited to one or two ; 
if two, the groups are ¢ and ¢, in that order. * 

(c) Two types of C system are required, one of six, the other of eighteen 
terms. 

(d) Each prosodic group consists of any number of CV, Co, and Ov syllables, 
in any order, but a ¢ group contains only eighteen-term C systems and the 
final syllable of a ¢ group has a six-term C system. i 

(2) (a) The exponents of the prosodies are to be stated in terms of :— 

(i) The type of consonantal articulation within the piece (a constant! 
feature); 

(ii) the type of short half open pottea or open front vowels within the 

piece (not a constant feature). * 
In these terms the exponents of the prosodies are :— 
¢ (i) ejective or pharyngal articulation of the piece-final consonant 
(B) open front 


1 of. n. 1, p. 568. 
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$ (i) absence of any ejective or pharyngal articulation within the piece 
(i) half open central 
(b) The exponents of the syllabic 8 are, for ¢ short open front, and for ¢ 
short half open central. 
(c) The exponents of the terms in the six-term C system are (listed under 
ejective and pharyngal) :— 


jective pharyngal 
dental plosive voiced fricative 
alveolar affricate voiceless fricative 
palato-alveolar affricate 
velar plosive 


The exponents of the tarms in the eighteen-term system are :— 
voiceless labio-dental fricative 
voiced bilabial plosive 
voiced bilabial nasal 
voiceless dental plosive 
voiced dental plosive 
voiced dental nasal 
voiceless alveolar fricative 
voiced. alveolar fricative 
voiced alveolar trill 
voiced alveolar lateral 
voiceless palato-alveolar fricative 
voiced palato-alveolar affricate 
voiceless velar plosive 
voiced velar plosive 
voiced labiovelar semi-vowel 
voiced palatal semi-vowel 
glottal plosive 
breath (‘h’) 

C. So far analysis in terms of a and a has been presented only for $ pieces 
(in A), and an analysis in terms of ¢ and ¢ only for a pieces (in B). In fact, 
however, the phonological conclusions of both A and B may be extended to 
٠ cover data of all prosodic types, except in the treatment of the short half 
open central and short oven front vowels. 

The treatment of these vowels affects the statement of the exponents of both 
the syllabic € and of the prosodies. In terms of a and a, and ¢ and ¢, four kinds 
of prosodic piece are possible—a¢, ap, ap, and ad. The quality of short half 
open central or short open front vowel in pieces of three of suisse kinds has 
already been stated :— 1 

(section A) open front‏ هه 

qap (section B) open front 

ad (sections A and B) half ppen central (fronted, retracted, or neither 

according to the prosodic sub-system w, y, and £L). 
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The quality of vowel in prosodic pieces of the fourth kind is now added :— 

ap open front. e.g. :— 

Jonsta [fenat?a:] her haversack 

The implications of this are :— 

(1) That the exponents of the syllabic 8 must be stated with reference to 
both prosodic systems jointly. 

(2) That in an integrated analysis the terms in the prosodic systems cannot 
be established by reference to the quality of the short half open central or short 
open front vowels (since half close central is an exponent of a only when the 
data are restricted to ¢ pieces, and of ¢ when the data are restricted to a 
pieces), but only by reference to their ‘ constant’ exponents—for a and a the 
quality of the piece final long vowels, and for $ and ¢, features of the 
consonant articulation. 

The statement of the V systems (in section A), oer with the exponents 
of the terms, is valid for ¢ no less than ¢ pieces, and the statement of the 0 
systems (in B), together with the exponents of the terms, is valid for a no 
less than a pieces. The statement of the exponents of the syllabic ə (other than 
nil) in section A is also valid for ¢ no less than ¢ pieces. 

Analysis in terms of both prosodic systems is illustrated by the following 


examples :— 
$ 
FUR M 
(c)  kwnfura [kanfara:] CeCoeCeCV her lip 
ree 
a 
$ 
1 
(b) metto} [mafteh] CeCoCoC,o key 
سک‎ 
4 
9 
re 
(c) sembuka  [ssmbu:ka:] CeCoC VOV her boat 
ہار‎ 
w. a 
$ 
umm 
(d) senduga [sanduk’a:] CeCeCVCV her box 
سسا تسسا‎ 
w a 
$.$ 
Aa 
(e) þeyst [hajet] CeGpCo lion 
——À 
: ; m. 
$ $ 
4 Laien. utm 
(f) hayut [hazju:t] CVCVCe lions 
———-— 
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è 
(9) kis [kis] CVCe pocket 
اسب‎ 
y$ 
9 
Rt — . 
(h) Gukyas [2akja:s] CeCaCVCo pockets 
Gn 
a ¢ 
$ 
ee, 
(i) munka [manka:] CeCaCV spoon 
Se casi سمس‎ 
a 
$ 
t 


(j) menvkkit ([msnekki:t] CeCeCeCVCo spoons 
——— t 


y g 

The interesting feature of (a) to (d) is the first vowel of each form which 
is short open front in all except (c) where it is half close central. (a) is entirely 
a prosodic and (b) entirely $ prosodic. (c) and (d) illustrate the different extent 
of a and ¢ pieces; although the final vowel of (c) is long open front, the first 
vowel is in a w piece and so half open central (retracted) m quality, but the 
final consonant of (d) is ejective, and the whole form is ¢ prosodic, and the 
first vowel open front in quality. (e) to (j) exemplify pairs of words related in — 
the grammatical category of number; the prosodic features of the singular 
forms often differ considerably from those of the plural forms. 

The conclusions of the phonological analysis are briefly :— 

(1) (a) Two prosodic systems, each independent of the other, are to be 
established. 

- (b) Syllabic structure is in terms of the syllabics o and s, V systems deter- 
mined by the a/a prosodic system, as stated in A, and C systems determined 
by the $/d$ prosodic system, as stated in B. 

(2) (a) The exponents of the terms ın the prosodic systems are as stated 
in A and B, but in an integrated analysis only the ‘constant’ exponents 
are to be stated. 

(b) Tbe exponents of the terms of the V and C systems are as stated in 
À and B respectively. 

(c) The exponents of the syllabic o are stated in terms of the a, y, w, and £ 
system, as in A; the exponents of the syllabic v are to be stated in terms of 
both prosodic systems as summarized in C. 


TH” 


The implications with regard, to word division in the phonological analysis 
set out are :— 
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(i) That there can be no word division within a single prosodic piece ; 

(ii) that there is always word division at the end of a ¢ piece ; 

(ii) that there is always word division between a $ and a ¢ piece. 

To the extent that the recognition of the word is used to establish the 
prosodies, the analysis cannot be used to justify word division without circu- 
larity, but if only those phonological statements that do not depend upon word 
division are taken into account, some statements about word division are 
possible. 

(i) a, w, and y pieces may be defined in terms of the quality of a single long 
vowel and any number of preceding short vowels. No word division is possible 
within prosodic pieces of these kinds. 

(i) A ¢ piece may be established by the recognition of its wholly central 
short vowels. Any sequence of a piece containing such vowels and a piece 
defined as a, y, or مه‎ is indicative of word division. e.g. :— 

seles Sonas [seles fona:s] three men 

(iii) A ¢ piece may be defined in terms of its half open central vowel qualities, 
and a ¢ piece in terms both of its short open front vowel qualities and its final 
ejective or pharyngal consonant. Any sequence of two pieces so defined is 
indicative of word division. e.g. :— 

keres fogob [keref Joab] inside She'eb 

But since openness is a feature of both a and ¢, it must be added that 
word division in terms of (ii) cannot be established if the ¢ piece is ¢ prosodic, 
and word division in terms of (iii) cannot be established if the $ piece is a 
prosodic. This may be illustrated by the following forms, all single words :— 


(a)  testay [tasta:i] bull 
(b)  hermaz [harma:z] elephant 
(c)  metteh [matteh] key 


(d)  msfateh [mafa:teh] keys 
The first vowel of all four forms is short open front. In (a) this establishes the 
whole form as a prosodic, and, therefore, a single word, but in (b) the vowel 
is also in a ¢ prosodic piece, and its open quality does not, therefore, preclude 
the word division *her/maz. Similarly the vowel in (c) establishes the whole 
form as ¢ prosodic and so a single word, but the vowel of (d) is also in an a 
piece; its open quality does not preclude the word division *meta/teh. 
There is one very important exception to statement (i) above. A phrase 
such as.the following may on grammatical grounds be treated as three 
words :— 
mebrehet la denas — [mabrahat la: ?ena:s] the man's lamp 
Phonologically, however, msbrehst lg is a single a prosodic piece—a sequence 
of three short open front vowels and one long open front vowel. Yet it would 
not be reasonable to treat mebrehvt la as one word and Genas as another 
grammatically, in view of the relation of Sanas *a man’ and la Sanas ‘ the man’. 
But the prosodic unity of the words is important; it marks the syntactical 
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feature linking mebrehet with la Sonas, the relation of the ‘genitive’ or ^ 
* possessive '. The prosody a extends beyond the word only when the second 
word is la; in such a case it is of grammatical significance. 


IV 


One important theoretical problem is raised by the paper." It is whether, 
in the statement of the phonetic exponents of the phonological categories, 
there is to be any ‘ overlap ’ of the phonic data, or whether these data are to be 
regarded as mutually exclusive, and specifically whether the data allotted to 
the exponents of the terms of the C and V systems and the syllabics may or may 
not include those allotted to the terms of the prosodic systems. 

In this paper it has been assumed that such overlap is permissible. For 
instance, ejection and openness are stated as exponents of the prosody ¢, 
but the exponents of the terms in one of the C systems are stated as ' ejective 
dental plosive ’, etc., and the exponent of the syllabic 8 as ‘ open front’. 

The alternative to such an approach is to regard the phonic data as mutually 
exclusive, so that data allotted to one phonological category may not then 
be allotted to another. Such a view implies that the data are ‘ additive’, 
in that the sum of the data allotted will correspond without residue to the 
total relevant phonic data. The difficulties involved in such an approach 
may be illustrated from this paper. 

(1) It is possible so to allot the data that the exponents of y and w are 
frontness and backness respectively. The exponents of the terms in the V 
systerhs may then be stated simply as ‘close’ and ‘half close’. This is 
extremely neat, but there are difficulties (a) in the treatment of the short vowels, 
and (b) in any attempt to integrate with this a statement of the a prosody. 

(a) The short vowels are ‘ retracted’ or ‘fronted’, not fully back or fully 
front. In the case of the long vowels the possibility of ‘ addition ’ is obvious :— 

front + close = front close 
back + close = back close 
etc. 
With the short vowels, such straightforward addition is not possible. The 
statements are rather of the kind 
front + half close = fronted half close 
back + half open = retracted half open 
e ete. : 
If there is still ‘ addition ° then a different kind of ‘ frontness’ and ‘ backness ’ 
15 being added. S 
(b) If a is to be handled together with y and w, it is by no means clear what 


1 For the understancing of this problem I am indebted to Professor .ل‎ R. Firth, who has 
discussed 16 with me and permitted me to see the MS of an article as yet unpublished. 
* of. W. S. Allen, ‘ Retroflexion in Sanskrit ’, BSOAS, xvt, 3, 1954, 556 ff. 
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are its exponents. To consider first the syllabic v, if it were accepted that its 
exponent is ‘ half open’, as for y and: w, then 

open + half open = open front. 
This is clearly strange, and not phonetically justifiable, but it is difficult to 
see how any other allotment of the data could improve upon this statement. 
The problem of the term of the V system is very similar. 

(2) If the ejective consonants were considered, it would be possible so to 
allot the data that ejection, voicelessness, and voice were exponents of prosodies 
with dental, palatal, palato-alveolar, and velar ‘ occlusion’ as the exponents 
of terms in C systems. This statement would cover the analysis of the four 
ejective consonants and eight of the voiceless and voiced plosive, fricative, or 
affricate consonants. But such an analysis could not handle the pharyngal 
consonants, which so clearly form a prosodic group with the ejectives, for one 
of these is voiceless, and the other voiced ; they would, therefore, be exponents . 
of terms in a prosodically different system from the ejective consonants. 

It is not, then, to be assumed that there is a limited set of relevant phonic 
data, all of which are to be allotted, and allotted only once, to one or other of 
the phonological categories. The statement of exponents is intended solely to 
justify the linguistic statements; through the exponents there is ‘renewal 
of connexion ',! establishing contact between the theoretical framework and 
the language events for which the framework was designed.? They fulfil this 
and no other function ; they have no status independently of it. 

1 of. W. S. Allen, op. ot., p. 556, n. 6. 

? It follows from this that linguistic statements are not necessarily to be rejected if they 
involve circularity ; of. on a similar, but philosophical problem A. J. Ayer, Thinking and 


meaning, London, 1947, 28, ‘ We interpret one symbol by another; but it is only because the 
circle is broken by our actual experiences that any descriptive symbol comes to be understood’. 


SOME ASPECTS OF THE PHONOLOGY OF THE NOMINAL 
FORMS OF THE TURKISH WORD 


By NarvALIE WATERSON 


(PLATES I-II) x 


HE relations within the suffixed forms of the Turkish word have hitherto 
been treated as a series of unconnected statements as a result of the 
phonological and grammatical levels of analysis being made in phonemic 
terms." ‘ Vowel Harmony ', which implies a separating out of the vowels from 
the rest of the word structure, ‘Consonant Alternance ’, and ‘ variant’ forms 
with the implication of consonants ‘ changing’ from one form to another, all 
these are statements not related to the structure of the word, and bring in their 


' train some irregularities in the grammatical statement where none need arise. 


The analysis given here? is limited to the Turkish word belonging to the 
nominal class and applies to words of native Turkish origin and loanwords 
of similar structure, unless otherwise stated. It is hoped to show how the 
‘ prosodic ’ approach ? enables one to take more fully into account the features 
observed at the phonetic level and enables a more complete and integrated 
statement to be made of the structure of the Turkısh word and the relevant 
grammar. Nominal forms of the word will be considered with ‘ productive’ 
suffixes.* It is not intended to present a complete phonology of the word but 
only those aspects which are concerned with what has in the past been treated 
as Vowel Harmony, Consonant Alternance, and the ‘ insertion’ and ‘ dropping ’ 
of letters." Stress and intonation patterns which would have to be given for a 
complete phonological statement are not dealt with here. 

A necessary part of the analysis is the setting up of structures in terms of the 
elements of structure consonant, vowel, and prosody. Consonant elements are 
symbolized by C, and vowel elements by V. Syllable structure is stated in 
terms of the following types: V, CV, VC, CVC and VCC, CVCC ° where the 


1 For levels of analysis see J. R. Firth, ‘ The technique of semantics’, TPS, 1935, 36-72, 
and ‘Modes of meaning’, Essays and Studies (English Association), 1951, 118-49, especially 
119-21. Also R. H. Robins, ‘ The phonology of nasalized verbal forms ın Sundanese ', BSOAS, 
xv, 1, 1953, 13845. 

2? This ı8 an analysis of Istanbul Turkish in slow, careful style. I was very fortunate in having 
the help of Professor Fahir Iz of Istanbul University, who kindly consented to act as my informant 
when he held a lectureship at SOAS. It Îs a great pleasure to acknowledge the sacrifice of his 
time in this work. 

3 J. R. Firth, ‘ Sounds and prosodies ’ TPS, 1948, 127-52. 

4 Forms of the nominal including suffixes of the, type for deriving nouns from verbs and 
verbs from nouns are not included ın the analysis, 

5 As two examples of such treatment see J. Deny, Grammaire de la langue turque (dialecte 
osmanlı), Paris, 1921, and N. MoQuown and Sadi Koylan, Spoken Turkish (Holt Spoken Language 
Series), Ling. Boo. of America, 1940. , 

* This structure is not to be confused with tne structure (C)VCaC which is a dissyllabio 
structure. See p 586. 
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first C of the final group is a continuant and the second C is a plosive or affricate 
or where the first C and second C are both fricatives. For syllable division 
in polysyllabic words, the C unit is taken with the following V, e.g. CV-CVC. 
Where two Cs come together, the syllable division comes between them, e.g. 
CVC-CVC, and where three Cs come together, the division comes between the 
second and third C of the group, e.g. CVCC-CVC. 

The orthography recognizes an eight term vowel system ; four back vowels, 
represented by a 10 u, and four front vowels, represented by e $6 û, of which 
o 4 6 ü are rounded and 5ه‎ 1 are unrounded. Rules are given for the distribution 
of these vowels, the phenomenon being termed ‘ Vowel Harmony ’. 

In the prosodic analysis presented here, on the basis of phonic data and 
supported by palatographic evidence,” the following word 3 prosodies are set up : 

(a) y prosody characterizing words having front vowels, and consonants 
with some degree of palatalization.® 

(b) w prosody characterizing words having back vowels, and consonants 
which are not palatalized.* All Turkish words within the limits stated earlier 
(on p. 578), with very few exceptions, will be classed as either y prosody or w 
prosody. A generalized statement of monosyllabic 5 word structure will be as 
follows :— 

y*(C)VC(C) 
Exx.® 
tune "CVCC ast VCC bal “OVC ot "VO 
denk YCVCO tist YVCC bin 70970 ön YVC 
„A further abstraction (c) o prosody, is made where labiality is a feature 
of the whole syllable, i.e. where there is lip rounding throughout the articula- 
tion of the whole syllable, e.g. kol, where there is lip rounding throughout 
the articulation of k, o, and l, and (d) non-o prosody (o) where there is absence 
of labiality throughout the whole syllable or where labiality is initial or final 


1 Bee Appendix pp. 589-01 and Plates 1 and m for palatograms showing the difference in 
articulation of & few consonants with front and back vowels. 

2 * Word ’ here includes both what is called the unsufftxéd form and the suffixed form. For 
division into base and suffix see p. 581. 
Bee also note 1 above. 

3 Seen on palatograms as having a generally greater degree of contact of tongue on palate. 

* In phonemio analyses, the consonante and vowels are considered separately, and spart 
from k and J, which have long been singled out for special notice, the difference in articulation 
of consonants with back and with front vowels does not appear to have been noted in Western 
publications. Soviet linguists have recognized this difference in articulation but treat it as 
allophonic, after the way of Russian Phonetics. See N. A. Baskakov, Karakalpakskyj jazyk IL. 
Fonetika + morfologija. Cast’ pervaja, Moscow, 19514 S. Ramazanov and Kh. Khismatullin, 
Tatar tele grammahkasy, Kazan, 1954, and Grammatical Supplement to N. K. Dmitriev (ed.), 
Russko- Cuvadekij slovar, Moscow, 1951. ° 

ë The prosodies for polysyllabio words will be the same, the formulae are given for mono- 
syllabio words for simplicity of statement. 

'* Examples are given in the Turkish orthography which is in general an adequate guide to 
the phonetio realization if one bears in mind note 4 above. In the few mstances that it 1s 
inadequate, examples are given in I.P.A. in brackets after the orthographic form. 
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only, e.g. bal. Thus, in addition to being classified as y or w, all words are 
also classified as o or .و‎ Taking again the monosyllabic structure, a generalized 
Statement will be as follows :— 


ave) ساي‎ 
Exx. tune "OVCO ast "VCCO bat "CVO ° ot "WC 
denk 30700 us 7900 bin ove ön PVC 

A two term Vowel system is set up (1) a (phonetic exponent openness)! 
and (2) ı (phonetic exponent closeness). The phonetic features of frontness, 
backness, rounding, and non-rounding are abstracted as word prosodies and 
are not therefore required to be stated as terms in the V system. 

o prosody ‘ operates’ with 1 in all syllables of the word but with a only 
in the first syllable,? e.g. :— 


yolumuz T but yollarımız 0600-00-00 
gum 
ónu o-C but ónünden a-CiC-CaC 
و‎ prosody ‘ operates’ with « and t in all syllables zi the word, e.g. :— 


& 
kalabal =Ca-Ca-Co-CiC kmdan *o Ci0-CaC 


but a syllable with °1 may follow a syllable with 2a if there is labiality at the 
initial of the syllable i a e.g. :— 


gibus. Cee dio karpuz "CaO- (C i 
It is not necessary to mark the limits of y/w/o/9 prosodies in the formulae 
as rules have been given to show their ‘ extent’. 
In previous analyses the quality of the vowel of the suffix was said to 
. depend on the last preceding vowel, hence certain loanwords with the letters 
à, 0, or u in the spelling of the last vowel, and having front vowel suffixes, 
are treated as not following the laws of Vowel Harmony. If such words are 
carefully examined, however, it will be observed that the final consonants 
are palatalized and the sounds represented by the letters a o u are not the 
same as when a o u are followed by back type consonants, but are more fronted 
in character, or there may be a palatal glide preceding the final consonant. 
Such words will be classified as wy words, ie. w beginning and y ending, 
instead of being all w or all y as words of native Turkish origin. 


1 Tn the orthography open vowels are represented by o a 6 e, and close vowels by us wi. 
3 In loanwords and onomatopoeic words O can operate with a 1n all syllables of the word, 


3 Some alternative forms are eke in structures of this type, e g.kapi/kapu Ca-Cif Ca- Ot, 
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Exx. . Unsuffized. form Suffized form 
saat [sa'a&] 5017-1901 saati [saa'ti] 1017-17-7 
rol [ro] ¥*CVYC rolü [ro]y] WCV-%CV 
hák [hac] v"CV»C hdki [ha:ei] *CV-*CV 


In this analysis, the word is accepted as institutionalized and the categories 
of base and suffix'are taken as established at the grammatical level. These 
categories are supported by evidence at the phonological level, i.e. the base 
is always initial in the word, there is a greater number of terms in the initial 
and final C systems, and a greater number of values for V. A suffix can never 
be mitial in the word, there is a smaller number of terms in the C systems 
in suffix initial and final, and a smaller number of values for V. The Turkish 
word can include several suffixes, e.g. kollarumwdan, base kol, suffixes 
lar /ummz/dan. 

The prosodic treatment of certain phonetic features observed at the junction 
of base and suffix makes it possible to show that words which are identical 
at the phonetic level and in their written form but are different at the phono- 
logical and grammatical levels, have different structures. The analysis given 
here is restricted to the ‘ base plus one suffix’ form of the word, except where 
necessary to consider more than one suffix to complete the statement of the 
structure of the suffix under discussion. The analysis of base plus more than 
one suffix would involve no new principles, so is not dealt with here. 

Integration of base and suffix in the larger unit, the word, is recognized 
in two ways :— l 

(1) By prosodies extending over the whole word, i.e. y/w/o/9, which have 
already been dealt with. This applies to all suffixed forms without exception.? 
Such an analysis makes possible a clearer and more economical statement than 
the two-fold and four-fold suffix vowel alternances. 

(2) By prosodies of the junction of base final and suffix initial. In order 
to set up these prosodies, systems for base final and suffix initial must be given* 
and this cannot be done unless syllabic structure is stated in terms of the 
types given on p. 578, para. 3. Syllabic structure does not necessarily coincide 
with division into base and suffix(es), e.g. taking the example above 
kollarymwzdan, the syllabic structure is CVC-CV-CV-CVC-CVC. Phonological 
statements are not made about the initial systems of base and final systems of 
suffix except in so far as they are relevant.‘ There are six of the type (2) 
prosodies, viz. H, J, 8, 9, N, and Z, and these and the type (1) prosodies enable 
one to handle all suffixed forms of the werd within the limits given in this 
article; the features observed at the phonetic level at the junction of base 

1 It is not intended to indicate in the formulae’ exactly wiew prosody ends and y prosody 
begins but only to show that there is a w beginning and y ending. 

3 See J. R. Firth, ‘ Sounds and prosodies ', TPS, 1948, 143. ‘ Even if ’s true and strew should 
happen to be homophonous, the two structures are different : ç'cvw and 'cvw.' 

* Beo p. 580 for the treatment of some loanwords. * 

4 See pp. 586-7 on benim, bizim. 
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and suffix are taken into account and a more systematic statement is made 
than the customary ‘ alternances ' or the ' insertion’ or ‘ dropping ’ of letters. 
These prosodies are marked in the main, only in the generalized formulae 
as it is clear from the structure of base final and suffix initial (and sometimes 
also final) which prosody is ‘ operative ’. 

H prosody. H prosody at the phonological level is an expression of the 
structure base plus consonant initial suffix, where a plosive system ‘p?’ is 
set up for suffix C initial, ie. Cp----. p is a two term system with values 
t and 0.2 Words with the following suffixes are examples of such structure : 
locative, ablative, agentive, diminutive.? 

Base final structure is ------ C/V. For Base final V a two term system is 
set up, « and 1.3 

For Base final C 4 a three term system is set up, p, k, and f, i.e. —Cpyxt. 


Under system p are grouped plosives and affricates, under system k are grouped 
voiced continuants, and under f fricatives. 


p system. There are four terms in the p system, for which h and non h (h) 
sub-systems are set up. The values for the terms in p/h are p t k tí which are 
voiceless in syllable initial and in syllable final position, e.g. :— 


ipler VC CV C,5 ipi V-CaV, oklar VC OV C, oku V-CauV, atlar VC a OV C, 


alt V Cyn, saçlar CY Ca CV C, sage CV-C aV. The values for the terms in 
p/h are p t k tf which are voiced in syllable initial and voiceless in syllable final, 


1 Values are given in I.P.A. 

3 In this analysis words with dag/íag would be treated as compound words rather than 
suffixed forms as dag/tas is always w prosody, e.g. arkadaş *VCCY-CVC, meslektas ¥CVCCVC- 
"CVC. However, H prosody operates here as for Cp---- suffixes and the analysis therefore suggests 
that this 1s a transitional stage of a word bemg used as a suffix. 

3 This applies to all base final V structures. See p. 580. 

4 Where there is a lorg vowel ın Base final, represented in the orthography by vowel + jj, 
e.g. dağ [da:] tug [tur] sg [it], Base final structure 1s treated as (C)VC because the integrating 
prosodies at the junction of Base final and Suffix initia] are the same as for Base final C, and not 
as for base final V. This structure will fit into the k system of Base final C. dag [daz] ıs a mono- 
syllable with the structure CVC. Here ğ representa what is known to have been a voiced velar 
plosive 1n an earlier stage of the Turkish language. The vowel is long only in syllable final position, 
i.e. m absolute final and pre-consonantal position, e.g. dag [da:] dağda [daz'da] but short in pre- 
vocalic position, with a voiced transition from the first vowel position to the next, e.g. dags[da'i] 
The phonetic exponente of Base final C in this CVC structure are therefore vowel length in syllable 
final and voiced gude in syllable initial position. In rapid colloquial (which is not being dealt 
with here) the forms das and dağa may be pronounced as one syllable [daz] making no difference 
between the three forms dag, daga, and daj. 

Some loanwords of Arabic origin having a long vowel in Turkish where the Arabic had 

È or » are mmilarly treated as having CVC structure. Here the phonetio exponents of base 
final C are long vowel in syllable final and glottal stop in syllable initial, e.g. :— 
cami [dga:mi:] (Redhouse’s Turkish dictionary; London, 1880, gives ee) 09090 and 


camii [dga:mi?i] CVCV-CV menge [münz:] (Redhouse gives li) 090090 and mengei 
[ménfe?i] CVCCV-QV. . 
* Base final C 1s underlined to show its position in syllable initial and syllable final. 
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eg. dipler CVC w CVC, dibi CV-C aV, kulaklar OVOVC CVC, ماه‎ 
CVCV-C nV, kanatlar OVOVE w OVC, kanadı CVCV-C nV, pabuglar CVCVC ,- 
CVC, pabucu CVCV-C aV. 

f system. h and h sub-systems are similarly set up for the f system. There 
are four terms in the f/h sub-system, values £s f h which are voiceless in syllable 
initial and syllable final position, e.g. raflar CVC OVC, rafs CV-C,,V, taslar 
CVC,-OVC, tase CV-C nV, taglar CVC n-CVC, tags CV-CnV, sahlar CVC »-CVC, 
gala CV-C aV. There are three terms in the f/h sub-system, values fs f which 
may be voiceless or voiced in syllable absolute final, but are voiced in final 
(pre-consonantal position) and in syllable initial, e.g. evler VC, CVC, ew 
V-CaV, tuzluk CVC, CVO, tuzu CV-C4V, garajlar CVCVC,-OVC, garaji. 
CVCV-CAV. 

k system. h only. This is a five term system, values y r 1 m n, voiced in 
syllable initial and. syllable final (pre-consonantal) and voiceless or voiced 
in syllable absolute final, e.g. günler CVC CVC, günü CV-C V , şeyler CVC CVC, 
şeyi CV-C, V, kardan CVC CVO, kar CV-C, V, kollar CVC CVO, kolum 
CVC, VC, hamamda CVCVC,-CV, hamam CVCV-C, V. 

The phonetic exponents of H prosody are absence of voice at the junction 


of suffix initial and base final C when the systems of base final C are p/h, p/h and 
f/h, and voice when base final Û systems are k and f/h and when base final is V. 


H 


eo Or 


We عر‎ Op 
Exx. uno O0 topçu Col pa Cpt babam Coder, nm 
$ 8 
unda “CC x taşta “CaCO u — evotk Rog O10 
eşekçil 3 SoCoC 0,10 


1 When the terms for p/h are Y/"k, there ıs voicelessnees and plosion in syllable final position 
and voice with absence of plomon in syllable initial, unless a nasal precedes. In a y prosody 
word, there is a palatal'glide and in a w prosody word, there is a velar glide (with no friction), 
both glides being represented ın the orthography by 2. 

eg. ` kulakta | "CVOVQ-OV kula ™ 5707-07 
` köpekte YCVOVOCV ° köpeği YCVCV-OV 
denkte YOVCC-OY dengi *CVC-QV 

These glides are the phonetic exponents of one of the four terms of the Base final p/h sub- 
aystem and are therefore O in the structure. 

3 Structures with base final Cp with the value k may have no phonetic exponent for base 
final C in the form with suffix -cik, e.g. egekgik or egecik, structure VCVC-CVC. 
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This prosodic treatment of the phonetic features of voicelessness and voice 
at the junction of base final and suffix initial is economical as it is not necessary 
to have voiced and voiceless alternances of initial plosive and affricate suffixes. 

J prosody. J prosody is an expression of word structure base plus V initial 
suffix, excluding suffixes with the structures VO, „ (for which see below) 
and VC" (for which see pp. 586-7). Words with the following suffixes are examples 
of such structure: accusative, dative. 

A two term system is set up for suffix initial V, a and 1. Structures set up 
for base final are C and V.! 


With base final V, the phonetic exponent of J prosody is yotization at 
the junction of base and suffix. With base final C, there is no phonetic exponent, 
. eg. "— 

babayı toatoa si IOC 

It may at first sight seem pointless to recognize a prosody which has no 
phonetic exponent m a particular structure, but the reason for doing so becomes 
clear when it 1s seen that there are forms of words whose written and spoken 
forms are identical but whose structures at the phonological and. grammatical 
levels are different.? 

Variant forms with y are not postulated nor is it necessary to set up n 
variants.? 

S prosody. S prosody is an expression of word structure base plus VC; 4. 
There are only two forms as examples of such structure, those with the 3rd per. 

sg. possessive suffix * for which the structure VC, is set up, and the distributive 
suffix, for which the structure VC; is set up. V has a two term system a and 1, 
a combining with r final and 1 with n final. Base final structures are C and V. 
. 8 


-----C/V VCra 
With base final V, the phonetic exponent of S prosody is sibilance, palato- 
alveolar with suffix structure VC; and post alveolar with suffix structure VCp. 
With base final C there is no phonetic exponent. 
In the structure VC,, C is dental nasal in syllable initial and syllable final, 
except in absolute final, when there is no exponent for C. 


Exx. altışar *ecpi-a0. dórder *GaCC-aC, 
babase — *CoCo-ICn subi FOCO 


1 Systems for C are not gh ane relevant. 

2 See pp. 588-9 for examples of such forms. 

3 See S prosody above. i 

4 3rd per. plu. possessive suffix -lars is analysed into plur. suffix -lar which comes under Z 
prosody on p. 587, and 3rd per. sg. poss. suffix VCn. 

5 There is an exception to this, yarimsar, CVCVC-VC,, i.e. the exponent is sibilance with 
base final C. 
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With the treatment of VC, as a C final structure instead of V final, there 
are no variant n forms for the accus., loc., abl., gen., and dat. case suffixes," 
eg.:— 

J S J 
akşam VCCVC-V babam — | CVCV-VCs-V 
and similarly the prosody is H in such structure with Cp---- suffix, as with 
other C final structures, e.g. :— 


H 8 H 
akgamdan VOCVOi-C5 VO babasmdan CVCV-VCn(x)-CpVC ? 


2 prosody. Ə prosody is an expression of word structure base plus consonant 
initial suffix when the system for suffix initial C is nasal, i.e. Cg-—— 3 where C 
has a two term nasal system, values m and n. Words with the following suffixes 
are examples of such structure: 2nd per. sg. and plur. poss., Ist per. 
sg. and plur. poss., mst, -mirak, -nct. Structures set up for base final are C 
and V. 

9 


qm 
-—O/V | CÓ6— 
With base final C, the phonetic exponent of 9 is syllabicity characterized by 
closeness with y/w/o/g prosodies, i.e. with whichever prosodies are operating 
in the word. There is no phonetic exponent with base final V. 


Exx. aime *o0-OnC - babamiz — "CoCo-OuC — aimes OCLC 
bum = "CIO, odan رمم‎  beginci 700000 
This treatment makes it unnecessary to consider the vowel in this type of 


suffix as ‘ dropping out’ after a base final V, or alternatively, as a vowel being 
* inserted ’ after base final C. 


1 The pronominal forms bu, gu, o, kendi, and the suffix -ki are similarly treated as C fina 
structures, with a 1 term system for C, dental nasal in all positions except absolute final, when 
there is no phonetic exponent, e.g. bunu CV-OV, bunlar CVO-CVO, but bu CVC. Burada, şurada, 
eto., are treated as compound words, as bu, gu have their absolute final forms. This analysis 
agrees with the history of the Turkısh language. The treatment of these pronominals as having 
base final C structure instead of the customary base final V structure has the same advantage as 
for the 3rd per. sg. poss. suffix xn that no n variants have to be set up. su ‘ water’ is the only 
noun which has up to the present been considered irregular; that is because of its form suyu 
instead of the expected susu for 3rd per. sg. poss., and the form suyun mstead of the expected 
sunun for gen. suffix (seq p. 587). Here there ıs no *reason for ıt to be considered irregular, 
as 15 is treated as a base final C structure. The phonefic exponent of base final C is a palatal 
glide in syllable initaal but there is no phonetio exponent llable final pomtion, e.g. suyun 
CV.CVO, swar CVG-CVC. Cf. Uzbek-eyb [suw] ‘ water’, CVO struoture, where the 
phonetio exponent of base final C is bilabjal frictionless continuant in syllable initial and 
syllable final. 

2 As final C of VC, is a nasal, it 18 classed ag a continuant and comes under the k sub-system. 
Sée .م‎ 582. 

3 Not to be confused with Cy in the structure VC, where Cy 18 sufix final and has no 
phonetio exponent 1n absolute final position. 
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It is important not to confuse 9 prosody with the dissyllabic base structure 
CVCeoC, which has also hitherto been treated as ‘dropping’ a vowel in some 
of its suffixed forms, viz. with suffixes with V initial. In the base structure 
CVCoC, the second C and the third C are continuants. The phonetic exponent 
of the syllabic (o) is close vowel with y/w/o/9 prosodies, e.g. :— 


burun 700003 beyin CoCo, alm "aCoC, oğul *a0a02 


When the syllabic structure is such that the first C of the group is final 
in the syllable, and the second C is initial in the following syllable, there is no 
phonetic exponent for o, e.g. burnu CV-Ca-CV but burundan CV-CoC-CVC. 
Burnu is different from e.g. türkü which has the syllabic structure CVC-CV 
and turkten CVCC-CVC. 

Some loanwords in Turkish, mostly of Arabic origin, in which the 2nd and 
, 8rd Cs of the base are continuants, fit into the same pattern, e.g. :— 


gehtrden CVCaC-CVC sehri CVCo-CV 
isimden YVOoC-CVC ismi VCə-CV 
kaswdan || CVCoaC-CVC kasrı CVCa-CV 
nefisten 07000000 nefas 017700-07 
nesilden CVCeC-CVC nesli CVCo-CV 
and jilimden CVCeC-CVC film CVCe-CV 3 


Similarly some loanwords, mostly of West European origin, which have 
initial CC structure, in Turkish have the structure eCC--- or CeC---, e.g. :— 
istim ° steam ’ 00-0 
sipor or tspor ' sport ' Co-CVC or eC-CVOC 
The structure of words like sipor may be YOevCVC [si'por] or YCoCVC 
si'por], Le. the syllabic is not necessarily w prosody with a w prosody word 
and in this way is different from the V system. 
N prosody. N prosody is an expression of word structure base plus suffix 
° 708, In the suffix structure VC‘ 1 is the only term in the V system and 
C is & nasal system, phonetic exponent dental nasal except in y prosody 


1 The phonetic exponents cf 1 and a here are the same, 1.e. close, back, rounded vowel. 

* The phonetic exponents of the first C are voiced frictionless glide 1n syllable initial position, 
oğul [o'ul], and vowel length in syllable final postion, oğlu [o:lu]. Cf. dag, dags, eto., on 
p. 582, n. 4. 

3 Note also words like rukunden CVCaC-CVC, ruknu CYCa-CV, where the second C of the 
base is a plomve, and vakit CVCaC, vakti CVCo-CV, where both are plosives, which have the 
same syllabic structure as the examples given above. Loanwords like sarp, fevk, zamk, where 
the 2nd C of the base is a contanygut and the 3rd C is a plosive have smylar structure to native 
Turkish words (see pp. 558-9716. CVCC. In words of. Arabic origin having final CC structure, 
where the Cs are homorganic, the second C has no phonetic exponent in syllable final position, e.g. 
hissi CVC-CV, histen CVCO-CVC, sirra CVC-OV, sirdan CVCC-CVC, muhtkki CVCVC-CV, muhskien 
CVOVCO-CVO, muhtlls OVCVC-QV, muhilden OV CVCC-CVÛ, gamms CVC-QV, gamdan CV! Ce. ov C, 
hakkı CVC-CV, haktan CVCC-CVC. 

4 In this structure C2 1s always ur absolute final postion and 1s different from C, m the 
structure VCy. See p. 586, n. 3. 
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structures with bilabial base initial in the pronominal class, where the phonetic 
exponent is bilabial nasal, e.g. benim CVC-VC2, bizim CVC-VC2. Structures 
set up for base final are C and V. 


N 


——Q/V Væ 


With base final V the phonetic exponent of N prosody is dental nasality ; 
with base final C there is no phonetic exponent. 


Exx. babanm FCCC» atin aac» 


Words with the genitive suffix are examples of this structure. 

Z prosody. Z prosody is an expression of the structure base plus consonant 
initial suffix where C initial is a three term system, values 1, m, and s, ie. 
Cim,s----- Words with the following suffixes are examples of such structure : 
-lar, -li, -lik, -stz, -st, interrog. mt.1 Structures for base final are C and V. 








There is no phonetic exponent of Z prosody with base final C or V except the 
‘negative’ one of absence of the exponents of the other five prosodies, H, J, 
9, N and 8. 


Exx. kediler 7 kalayh *CacaC-0i kurugluk *OICiC- OC 
kalaysız Poacac-0C kalay m 1 çocuksu *OaCiC-Ci 


In the analysis dealing with H prosody * the phonetic exponents of p/h 
were given as voicelessness in syllable final and voice in syllable initial position. 
Plosive ‘p’ systems and non-plosive ‘p’ systems may be set up for base 
final C, with h and h sub-systems for the p system. In structures where base. 
final p/h is in syllable initial, i.e. structures with J, 9, N, and S prosodies, 
the phonetic exponent of p/h is voice. In structures where base final p/h is in 
syllable final position, i.e. structures with H and Z prosodies, the phonetic 
exponent of p/h is voicelessness. Therefore a further prosody ‘v’ may be set 
up in structures where p/h is a term in the base final C system. The phonetic , 
exponente of v prosody are voice in structures with J, 9, N, and 5 8 
and voicelessness in structures with H and Z prosodies, e.g. :— 


. Jv Sv 9v 
pabucu CVCVC-V pabucu OVCVUacVO, pabucum CVOVC, On 


$ 
1 The post-positíon ile does not come.under this group. Ita spoken forms, 1.6. -la/-le, -yla/-yle, 
permit it to be treated as a suffix. In that o£ent, another prosody, ‘i’ has to be set up to cover 
ماد‎ junotion with base final. Suffix structure is CIV. The phonetic exponent of i prosody with 
base final V will be yotization, e.g. usturayla VCCVCV- OY and with base final O there will be no 
exponent, e.g. vapurla CVCVQ-CiV. 
* See pp. 582-3. 
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Hv Zv Nv 
pabuctan CVCVC 4-C, VC pabuclar CVCVC_,-CVC pabucun CVOVC -VCn 


v prosody is an expression of word structure base and suffix only where 
base final is p/h but this is no reason for not setting up 8 v prosody, as the 
phonetic features of voicelessness and voice can be related pot only to syllabic 
structure but also to the different types of junction of base and suffix. 

The ' operation ' cf the syllabic in the base structure (C)VCoC may similarly 
be set up as a prosody ‘ə’, whose phonetic exponent m structures with H 
and Z prosodies is close vowel with y/w/o/g prosodies and ın structures with 
J, 9, N, and S prosodies, absence of syllabicity of base final CoC, e.g. :— 

Hə Zə Je 
burundan CVCeC,-C, VO  buruniuk CVOeC-CVC burnu CVCaC-V 


Se 9e No , 
burnu CVCaC-VC, burnum CVCeC-C, burnun CVCoC-VC 


The main features of the analysis given are :— 


(1) That various phonetic features of the word are related to word structure 
by the prosodie approach instead of being given as sets of segmental unit 
lengths. This gives greater clarity and economy and ‘variant’ forms and 
‘alternances ' become unnecessary. 

(2) Structures are stated in terms of the elements of structure of which the 
three principals are consonant, vowel, and prosody. Systems for C and V are 
set up where relevant. By the nature of this analysis an overall system is 
not applicable. 

(3) Words different at the phonological and grammatical levels but identical 
at the phonetic level and in written form are shown to have different structures, 
1.6. the analysis at the phonological level قد‎ made in order to clarify the gram- 
matical statement. A few examples of such words are listed below. 

1 1 8 
ats acc. VC-V atı 8rd per. sg. poss. VC-VOg 
3. N 
atın 2nd per. sg. poss. VC-Cn atın gen. VC-VOn 
9 J 
aim 2nd per. sg. poss. + acc. VO-CO4-V 7 atm 3rd per. poss. sg. + acc. 
8 J 
VC-VC,-V 
r oH . . 
ahndan 2nd per. sg. poss. abl. VC-C,-C, VC atendan 3rd per. poss. 
S8 d ^ 
sg. + abl. vovi VOS 
. Z J ` 
atları pl. + aco. VC-CVC-V atları pl. + 3rd per. sg. poss. = 3rd per. poss. 
Z 8 : 
pl. VC-CVC-Y Os 
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ad 
aima 2nd per. sg. poss. + dat. VC-Cs4-V alna 3rd per. sg. poss. +- dat. 
S J ` 
VC-VO,-V 
4 Appendix 


An extensive palatographic study was made of words with front vowels and 
words with back vowels and it was observed that the articulation of consonants 
varied, those with front vowels having a different articulation from those with 
back vowels. A few palatograms are illustrated! Pairs of words were selected 
to show the difference in the articulation of consonants with front and with 
back vowels. The amount that can be shown on a palatogram is necessarily 
limited and words have to be selected which have non-interfering articulations.? 
Six pairs of words are shown. Odd numbers are palatograms of words with 
palatal articulation (y prosody words) and even numbers are palatograms of 
words with non-palatal articulation (w prosody words). The palatograms are 
described with reference to the Palatogram Figure given below. 


The Palatogram Figure ? 





1. kül [ey] ^ 2. kul [kml —— : 
The black areas show where vta was made by the tongue during the 
articulation of the words. 


1 These palatogramg were made by Yıldız Serp ative speaker of the Istanbul dialect. 
It is a pleasure to &olyhowledge her orpation in نآ‎ her arduous work. Her willingness 
and enthumasm greatly contributed to its success. 

2 For the techfiique of palatography see J. irth, ‘ Word-palatograms and articulation ', 
BSOAS, xu, 3 and 4, 1048, 857-64, and J. "Firth and H, J. F. Adam, ' Improved techniques 
in palatography and kymography °, BSOAS, xm, 3, 1950, 771-4. 

- 3 I am pleased to acknowledge the assistance with the technical mde of the palatographic 
work given by Mr. H. J. F. Adam, Chief Technician at SOAS, who also drew the Palatogram 


Figure 
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In kul the only zones left untouched are zone 8, left zone, ie. the area 
between the median line and the line marked ‘left’ on the Palatogram Figure, 
and right zone, i.e. the area between the median line and the line marked ' right’, 
and a small area in the post-palatal zone (7) left and right zones. Also the 
left and right zones of part of the mid-palatal zone (6) and nearly the whole of 
the prepalatal zone (5) and part of the post-alveolar zone (4) left and right 
zones, and a small area in the alveolar zone (3), and most of the left and right 
zones of the denti-alveolar zone (2), and the whole of the dental zone (1). 

In kul there is by contrast very little tongue contact. The contact for k 
in zone 8 is a thin wipe-off behind the 4th molar line right across the palate, 
&nd there is some contact in the left and right alveolar zones, ie. the areas 
to the left and the right of the left zone and right zone, of the post-palatal 
zone (7), and a slight contact in the left alveolar zone of the mid-palatal zone (6). 
The contact for | extends from the dental (1) through the denti-alveolar (2) 

‘to the alveolar zone (3), and extends from the right zone to the left zone and 
slightly into the left alveolar zone. 
3. gir [fiy]. — 4. kr [kir] 

- The contact for g is similar to the contact for k in kul above. The contact 
in the post-alveolar zone (4) extends slightly into the alveolar zone (3), more 
particularly in the left alveolar and right alveolar zones. In kw the contact 
in the left alveolar and right alveolar zones is narrow and the contact in the 
post-alveolar zone (4) is also very narrow. The contact extends into the alveolar 
zone (3) only in the right and left zones. 

5. ün [yg]. 6. un [un] 

In tin the contact in the left alveolar and right alveolar zones is wider than 
in un, and the contact extends from the dental (1), through the denti-alveolar 
(2) and alveolar (3) and partly into the post alveolar (4) zone. In un the contact 
in the left and right alveolar zones is much narrower and the contact extends 
from the dental (1), through the denti-alveolar (2) and partly into the alveolar 
(3) zone but not into the post-alveolar zone (4). 

7. úz [yg] 8. uz [uz] 

The contact in tke left alveolar and right alveolar zones is wider in dig 

than in uz. The contact in de in the right zone and right alveolar zone of the 

` alveolar zone (3) extends slightly beyond the derbesed-tmcisor line into the denti- 
alveolar zone (2), and in the left eg zone and left zone comes further 
forward to the lateral incisor line than in{the corresponding zones in uz. In 
uz, at no point does the contact in the right and right alveolar zones, and left 
and left alveolar zones go beyo e lateralVnoisor lme. V 


9. de [yt]. 10. uç [otf] ; 
veolar zoneN3) in ug extends furthet.forward to the 






The contact in the 
canine line than in ug. The contact m tRt left alveolar and right alveolar zones 
is greater in uç than in tic. 

11. işi [ifi]. 19. kage [hifi] 
In نيه‎ there is contact in the post-alveolar zone (4) which extends slightly 
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-into the alveolar zone (3) in the left alveolar zone and also a certain amount 
into the left zone. In the right alveolar zone, the contact also extends slightly 
into the alveolar zone (3) but does not extend into the right zone. In keşe 
there is no contact in the alveolar zone (3) and the contact in the post-alveolar 
zone, (4) only extends to just beyond half way to the canine lme. The contact 
in the left alveolar zone of the post-alveolar zone (4) extends very slightly into 
the left zone in kış and the contact in the right alveolar zone extends very 
slightly into the right zone. 
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FIVE YUROK SONGS: A MUSICAL AND TEXTUAL 
ANALYSIS 


By R. H. ROBINS AND Norma McLeon 


° 


INTRODUCTION 


ERTAIN parallels between musical structure and linguistic structure 
have been insisted on by Professor J. R. Firth in several publications.! 
This is an attempt to illustrate a parallel musical and linguistic analysis within 
a strictly limited field, and in a ‘ restricted language ’, and thereby to exhibit 
in this field a congruence of musical and linguistic structuring. It is hoped 
that the material employed will be of interest as being the first published 
examples of songs from the Yurok community. 
The songs were recorded among Yurok speakers? in northern California 


by R. H. Robins during a field trip in 1951 as Research Fellow of the University 
of Cahfornia. The musical transcription is the work of Miss Norma McLeod, 
of the University of Utah, during her visit to this country as a Marshall Scholar. 

Singing is one of the facets of language and part of language in its social 
setting. The linguistic analysis here carried out 1s primarily at the levels of 
grammar and at what might be called ‘ piece collocation ’ (i.e. concerning the 
syntagmatic interrelations of phrases, or pieces of more than one word, with 
one another)? For an analysis of this type, songs of a preliterate society are 
particularly valuable, as words and music are not separate for the singer in 
the way that in a musical composition in the West libretto and musical score 
may be by different authors and are always freely separable. The Yurok 
have no musical notation and no system of writing; but their songs were 
one among several speech functions in the maintenance of social life and 
institutions. 

The division of the material of these songs into Text and Music is a product 
of our analysis, rather than the result of separate composition on the part of 
the native singer. In the analysis it is useful to denote by the term Text all 
the aspects of the linguistic material of the songs other than those of rhythm 
and piteh sequence, these latter being referred to as Music. In the analysis 
here undertaken the songs are treated as wholés, and the textual aspect and the 
musical aspect are each analysed in appropriate terms, thereby enabling us 

) 

1 See Firth, ‘Sounds ze 194, 131 and 137; id., ‘Modes of meaning’, 
Essays and Studws, 1951, 120 and 129, id., note to G. C. Thornley, e accents and points 
of MS Junius 11’, TPS, 1954, A 

2 For the Yurok see A. f. ber, ‘ dbook of the Indians of Cahforma ', BAEB, 78, 
1925, 1-97. The distinctiveness of Yurok m as pointed out by Kroeber (1bid., 95-6). 

3 For the term ‘ collocation * see Firth, ‘Modes of meaning’, esp. p. 126. 

* One's informants were, of course, clear about a difference between singing and talking; 
but they did not conmder singing as a complex activity of two parts. They could ‘ say ’ the text 


of what had been sung, from the tape recording, but this was an effort and even a discovery 
for them. ! 
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to state, at least in part, the meaning of the wholes as examples of a particular 
speech function. 

Certain general observations on the corpus of songs here presented may be 
made at the outset, covering the language of the songs and relations between 
text and music. 

In vocabulary the song texts do not reveal any differences from the 
vocabulary used in other types of utterance in the language. The grammatical 
forms and constructions are all found elsewhere in the general body of material 
from which the grammar of Yurok has been written." There are, however, 
examples (e.g. in songs 3 and 5) of divergences from what would be the expected 
word order in similar syntactic structures in a ‘ prose’ utterance. Apart from 
this, and as is frequent in songs in many languages, ‘ nonsense’ syllables are 
freely interpolated between words. These syllables (marked with hyphens in 


the texts) are all analysable into the elements of Yurok phonology, though some _ 


of them do not have the initial C element always found in standard Yurok 
syllable structure; as these syllables are an integral part of the song texts 
they cannot be dismissed as ‘ meaningless ', although no translation meaning * 
can be assigned them in the English translations, nor is account taken of them 
in textual analysis at the grammatical level. 

Yurok is not a tone language in the accepted sense of the term, but in diction, 
as in the case of other languages, regular intonation sequences can be recognized. 
Yurok sentences generally end with a falling intonation, and it is noticeable 
that in the music most of the sentence sections, or parts of songs that could 
comprise complete utterances in themselves, end on a falling melody rather 
than a rising one. 

Vowel length is minimally distinctive in Yurok, and for all vowels cease 
e a long correlate must be set up.? However, in the songs there is no rigid main- 
tenance of these length distinctions; while in general notes and syllables 
correspond, the number of notes in a musical phrase is not restricted to the 
number of syllables in the corresponding text; phonologically short vowels 
may be held over more than one note (as in Song 4, bar 2, and Song 5, bar 2), 
and realized as longer in duration than a phonologically long vowel in the same 
song. Such qualitative distinctions as help to keep the long and short members 
of a pair apart are maintained. In‘certain cases (e.g. Song 4, bar 9) a diphthong 
is repeated when held over more than one note, ni?nowoyk! being realized 
as [ni?nowoyoyk?]. 

Consonants are often articulated with less precision than is customary 
in normal discourse, and the phonologically Wiceless consonants, when inter- 
vocalic, are frequently pronounced with spicing maigtained throughout. In 
Song 2, a song of rele and taunting, مه‎ indistinct consonantal articulation 


1 At the time of writing a grammar of Yurok was in process of publication in the University of 
California Publications in Linguistica series. 

! For this term see Robins, ‘ Formal divisions in Sündanese ', TPS, 1963, 122. 

.* The phonological diphthong ey is frequently realized phonetically as [@:] or [£:]. 
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is most noticeable, and may well be a stylistic feature of this type of song. 
Syllable final h, after a vowel, essentially ‘ unsingable ' itself, is usually sung 
88 & prolongation of the preceding vowel. 

The textual transcription of the songs employs the same symbols as those 
used in the Yurok grammar, except that, in conformity with British usage, 
J is used for 8, and { and tf? for č and &. The letters have approximate I.P.A. 
values, except that ¥ is used for the voiceless lateral fricative (I.P.A. 4), and y 
for the palatal semivowel (I.P.A. j). In the musical transcription standard 
treble and bass clefs are employed for the woman's voice and the man's voice 
respectively. Chromatic signs hold throughout the bars in which they are used. 
Where a single line of notes is printed below the stave, this marks an 
accompanying rhythmic clappmg or tapping. 

The following additional musical signs are used : 

~, voice shakes from a standard pitch ; 
<, breath or shght, apparently rhythmic, pause; 


P , note spoken or half-sung.! 


Àn English translation, fairly close to the Yurok text, is appended to the 
songs. The phrase lettering in the texts and translations corresponds to the 
first phrase lettering in the textual and musical analyses of each song. 

1. Song 1: Deer Hunting Song. This song is short and relatrvely simple. 
It was sung before deer hunting, and is put into the mouth of an old man, 
no longer able to hunt, and being nearly toothless no longer given his choice 
of the deer meat to eat, but always assigned the liver as soft and without 
bones: 

The song ? may be divided into two parts, I and II, the second being regarded 
as a repetition of the first, differences of loudness apart. This repetition is 
indicated by the dots before the final double bar line. Within each part there 

«may be established seven textual phrases, each constituting a grammatical 
piece or structure and separated by brief pauses. There may also be established 
seven musical phrases, also separated by pauses, and comprising melodic 
sequences occupying one bar or measure each. The boundaries of textual and 
musical phrases correspond.’ 

Text Analysis: The seven text phrases may be marked serially as a a bod 
c, 0,5 where each letter stands for one phrase, repetitions (the same words 
in the phrase) being marked by a repeated letter. Letters with subscript 
numbers indicate phrases that are clearly referable in structural type to one 
marked by the unnumbered left T. cC and c, are of the same grammatical 

1 That 18 to say, the syllable is fengneble to the piteh level of the note indicated, but the 
manner of production invoffes a less evoh, series of sound waves for the fundamental and 
dependent overtones, giving &n impression of & spoken rather than a sung syllable; of. C. F. 
Hockett, A manual of phonology (Indiana University Publications it Anthropology and Linguistics, 
Memorr 11), 1955, 183. 

* In the hght of what was said above, Song will be taken as Text and Music. 


3 Textual phrases wil be symbolized by lower case roman letters, musical phrases by 
corresponding Greek letters. 
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structure, preverbal particles + verb," differing only in c having ?imi, while 
€, has semi, both particles being roughly translatable ‘ not’. 

Further examination shows that the sequences a a b, c d, and c, d, are 
parallel syntactically. Each may be stated as a sequence of preverbal particles 
-+ main verb (repeated in a a b), followed by a phrase standing in the structural 
relation of a noun (noun,) in the frequent Yurok sentence type, noun, + verb 
+- 20110 

At a different, and in terms of Firth's ‘ Technique of semantics ' ® a higher 
level of analysis, a comparable parallelism is seen between a & b, c d, and 
c; d. aa b constitute what the old man has said to him, ‘I am always being 
told “ Eat up your liver ''', o d and c, d constitute what he complains he 
does not have said to him, ‘I am never asked ‘‘ Hat what you like "'. Here, 
too, the relations between a and b, and between c (c,) and d are the same. 

The above evidence will permit the arrangement of each of the two parts 
of the text in two lines: 

l. aab 

2. cdc, d 
It may then be stated that a and b stand in equivalent relationship to that 
between c (c,) and d. This will be expressed in the structural formula by 
reanalysing c as 8,, c, a8 a,, and d as b,. With these revised values the text 
structure may be written : 


I l. aab 
2. & by a b, 
1l. a a b 
2. a, b; a b}. 


Musical Analysis: The dee phrases are marked with letters ju 
similar conventions to those employed for the text phrases. This gives a serial 
representation of each major division as a a, B يه وق يه‎ f, where a, and f, 
represent phrases different from « and f respectively, but clearly referable to ` 
the same structural type. يه‎ is rhythmically and melodically equivalent to: 
a, but a, is throughout a fourth lower ; f and 8, have the same melodic outline 
and the same pitch levels, but differ rhythmically. . 

The musical and text analyses may now be brought together. It will be 
seen that text phrases a, a,, and aa, a8 a class, and b and b, as a class, correlate 
with musical phrases a and o, as a class, and 8 and ,, as a class, respectively : 

,Inviapne Tena To Text 1. aab 
Music 1. a ag 
Text 2. a, by يه‎ b 
Music 2. ay fı 1 Bee. 


` 1 The grammatical terms masa are treated in detail in the Yurok grammar referred 
to in note 1, p. 593. 
* PPS, 1935, 36-72. For levels of analysis in linguistics ممع‎ this article and id., ‘ Personality 
and language in society ', Sociol. Rev., xui, 1950, 37-52. 
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In both text and music the first line 1s marked by the repetition or near 
repetition of a single phrase. 

If we now take text and music in one, and at the same time suppress the 
difference between letters with and without subscript numbers, the total 
textual-musical structure of the song is as follows (capital, letters representing 
textual-musical phrase classes, and tie lines marking recurrent phrase groupings 
within the song structure) : 
سے‎ 
ATA B 

US 
A"B AB 
ATN 
H ATA B 
2. AB ATSB. 

The song is shown to be based on combinations of two primary contrasting 

elements, A and B ; it may be more concisely formulated : 
DL 
/:&^À B/:A B:/:/. 

2. Song 2: Woman's Brush Dance Song. Kroeber ! notes that the Brush 
Dance was often performed for the purpose of holiday making; and the text 
here presented constitutes taunting raillery of a white man and an Indian girl 
who go out together, each thereby implying unpopularity among their own 
peoples. It is said that the white man was a soldier; if this is so, the song 
must have been composed between the years 1857 and 1889, during the time 
that U.S. troops were stationed at Fort Terwer or at Requa, on the Klamath 
river.” 

_ The song is introduced with the syllables -?ey ya:-. Thereafter the body 
of the song may be analysed into corresponding text and musical phrases 
beginning and ending one quaver forward in the bar. 

Text Analysis: After the introduction the text consists of repetitions of 
two phrases. Representing these as a and b, we have a text structure a a b 
ababaaba b, in which a and b contrast, a taunting the white man for 
associating intimately with a Indian girl and b taunting the Indian girl for 
similarly associating with a white man. At the grammatical level the two 
phrases are similarly structured; & is adverb + adverb + verb + noun, 
the first three words constituting an endecentric verb group, and b is adverb 
+ preverbal particle + verb + noun + noun (with third person prefix), in 
which the first three words constitute an endocentric verb group and the last 
two an endocentric noun group. The two groups in each phrase stand in the 
same relation to each other. * 

Musical Analysis: A first analysis of the musical phrasing after the 
introduction reveals three recurring سد‎ a, y, and B,'and gives a series 


© بو »© 8 بو 8 بز 8 بز‎ 8 YR 
Further analysis of the structure of the phrases shows that a has rhythmic 


HH 


1 * Handbock ', 61-2. 
* See Frances Turner MoBeth, Lower Klamath couniry, 1950, 38-47. 
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pattern alone, without melody, consisting of one repeated note g. y, which 
has a melodic outline, exhibits the same rhythmic pattern as a, with resolution 


of JJ to | | in the second bar of the phrase. In view of this feature we may 


group a and y together, with y being the melodic variant of a, both contrasting 
with 'B, and reletter* y as o, giving the series aa, 8 oq B يه‎ Baa, B o f. 

It will be seen that the first note of the second bar of a in its two appearances 
is marked with a particular musical emphasis (transcribed > above the musical 
notation). This feature, together with the position of a before sequences of 
يه‎ Û, justifies our regarding a as an initial element, the prominent note being 
something like a prosodic mark of initiality,! and dividing the music into two 
major parts of unequal length, and giving a musical structure built on the 
phrase-counterphrase contrast of the a and 8 classes: 

I «oc Bo, B » B 
IT «o B o, B 

Comparing text and music we see that to text phrase a there correspond 

musical phrases a and ريه‎ and to text phrase b musical phrase f. 
Text aababab 

Intro. 1 Music aa Ba, Ba 8 

H Text aabab 
Music a o, P a, f. 

As in Song 1, the first part of each major division is marked on both sides 
by a repetition or repetition equivalent of one phrase. Throughout the song 
the melodie and rhythmic contrast of « (a,) and 8 correlates with the text 
contrast of & (taunting the man) and b (taunting the girl). . 

Taking text and music in one, as before, and treating a and o, together a8 
a, we may write a and a as A, b and 8 as B, and express the structure of the 
song, based on a binary contrast throughout, as: 

Intro. I ATA B AB AFB 
DT 
II AA B AB. 
This may be formulated : 
cuore ج‎ 
AA B/:A^B:/Á^A B ACB. 

3. Song 3: Doctor Dance Song. Doctor Dance Songs form part of the 
ceremony employed in the making of a Yurok shaman or native doctor; 
details of the ceremony are given by Kroeber.? 

The song is introduced by the syllable -"ey-, and closed with the shouting 
rather than singing of a formula found in other doctor dance songs, for which 
no translation can be given : 

` hiweyokonokeya: hahahaha hahahaha. 
1 Bee Firth, ‘Sounds and prosodies’, 129-30. 
? * Handbook’, 63-6. gumi:g in the text is identifled as Patrick's Point on the Pacific coast 
in the Yurok country; see T. T. Waterman, ‘ Yurok geography’, UCPAAE, xvi, 5, 1920, 
map 82 and p. 267, where the 1mportanoe of sumi:g xn Yurok mythology 1s emphasized. 
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The latter two syllable groups are heard after Song 4, also & doctor dance song. 

Text Analysis: After the introductory syllable the text consists of four 
repeated word sequences, identical except that the fourth sequence has tegek, 
a shorter form but syntactically equivalent to tegektoni in the other sequences. 
The sequences may be treated as lines and phrased a a b c d (d,) : a constitutes 
a repeated sequence, b is of the same grammatical structure as a (preverbal 
particle + verb), c is followed by a slight pause in the first and third lines, 
and each of the phrases a, b, and d (d,) end with the syllable -a-. 

Grammatically the phrases b, c, and d (d) in each line form a sentence 
structure. b is the main verb group, the preverbal particle tfo being subordinate 
to the verb nuwwoy; c consists of a single noun (with third person prefix) 
forming with b a standard Yurok sentence construction verb piece -+ noun 
piece. d and d, are endocentric groups, the noun sumi:g and the preverbal 
particle ?o being subordinate to the (attributive) verb tegek(toni), and the 
whole phrase is subordinate to c as a head noun ; in prose discourse the normal 
order would be d c in a construction of this type. The repeated phrase a, of 
similar structure to b (preverbal particle -+ verb) may be regarded as co-ordinate 
to the longer group b c d (d). 

Musical Analysis: In the music we may recognize, after the introductory 
syllable, four lines of similar musical structure divided into five phrases, as 
follows : 

1. » س ق يه‎ 8 
2. يه‎ a By 8 
3 a a By 8 
4. يه‎ % B y, Ôr 

Ta terms of this phrasing, a and c, are rhythmically equivalent and 
melodically comparable, o; being melodically similar to a but lower in pitch 
and with a total descent of a fourth instead of a major third. y, differs from 
y in its last two notes and may be regarded as the melodic variant of y which 
is a repeated sequence of one note.? 8, stands in a similar relation to 8 with 
a final sustained note in place of the repeated mm iu at the end of 8. 


B &nd y are separated by a bie E time from 4 4 to re and y and 6 are 
separated by change of time from ? 4104 6 and, n lines 1, and 3, by a slight pause. 


The sequence « a, (as contrasted with يه‎ repeated) may be regarded as an 
initial feature of two major melodic divisions, with y, 5, as a mark of finality 
of the melody as a whole. 

Unlike the music of the twa previous songs, this music cannot be reduced 
to an arrangement of contrasts batween two phrase classeg, but a two term 
relationship may be sen in.the melodic progress a (a) to 8 (8,) in each line. 
a and o, emphasize the notes of the triad c e g (a, emphasizing c and g); 8 


1 Such syntactically parallel pue of inflected verbs and shorter (non-inflected) verbs are 
quite common in Yurok. 
23 cf. what was said of the relation of « and y in Song 2 (p. 597 above). 
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sets up a melodic tension by emphasizing a note not in the triad, b, in western 
terms the leading note of the scale of c of which c e g would be the tonic common 
chord. This tension is released in y (y,) and 8 (8,) which again emphasize the 
notes of the triad. The sequence serves to make f prominent in the line as 
against its environment a (o5) . . . 8 (84). 
Comparing text*and music we see that the text phrases a b c d (d,) correlate 
in each line with the musical phrases a (o3) B y (y;) 8 (8): 
Text a ab cd Text aa bcd 
°` Music a a By 8 °` Music aa, By 8 
Intro. I II 
Text a a bed Text aa be يل‎ 


` Music a, a 8 y 8 ' Music a, a, 8 ¥1 à. 

If the two aspects of the song, text and music, are taken together, the 
melodic prominence of 8, referred to above, can be matched with the textual 
prominence of b, the two making up the central phrase of each line. b refers 
to the appearance at low tide of the hollow rock (an auspicious object for the 
Yurok), and is made prominent by the personalizing of ?ukoyku?l (hollow 
rock), in that the verb form nu:woy (it (always) sees us) is used instead of newoh 
(we see (it)), which would have been more usual (and therefore less conspicuous) 
in a sentence of this type. 

Bringing text and music together, and suppressing the differences between 
phrase letters with and without subscript numbers, we have the song structure : 


aaa ER 
Intro. I ^CA B OD AA B 0 D 
M H—— RÀ 
H ATA BC D ATA B CD, 
with B standing central and prominent in its context A C D. 
The song structure may be briefly formulated : 


Intro. /:/:A7A B 0 D:/:/. 

4. Song 4: Doctor Dance Song. This song belongs to the same type- 
as Song 3, but is more complex in both music and text. It is introduced by the 
syllables *i: yo: and, like Song 3, closed with the shouting of the syllables 
hahahaha hahahaha hahahaha hahahaha. 1 

Text Analysis: Between the introductory and final elements the following 
phrase sequence may be fecognized, treating repeated word groups as phrases : 


1 pek?Voy in the text occupies the same place as the present village of Requa, which takes its 
name from an anglicization of the Yurok word. The village is situated at the mouth of the 
Klamath river, on the right bank. See Waterman, op. cit., map 5 and p. 231. 

It is interesting to note the presence of similar syllable groups at the end of songs of the * Bird ° 
song-sories &mong the Yuman and Mohave. One may point out thgt musicologically these song- 
series fall within the limits of the Yuman musical style, which, as Herzog has noted, is different 
from the rest of Western Hemisphere musicstylistically. See G. Herzog, ‘The Yuman musical 
style’, Journal of American Folk-lore, x11, 1928, 185. Whether Yurok music has other affinities 
wath the Yuman style remains a question for fature research. This feature may have travelled 
independently of music in shaman formulas. Kroeber quotes a formula for release from corpse 
contamination among the Yurok which begins with these syllable groups (‘ Handbook ’, 71). 
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&ba&b-e-bdblbablbabmb-ey-ndblbabmb It 
will be seen that all the phrases except n appear more than once. 
Parallelism of phrase grouping will permit an arrangement into lines as 


follows : 
l. abab 
-?gy- * 
2. bdblb 
3. ablb 
4. abmb 
-Pey- 
5 ndblb 
6. abmb. 


Inspection of m and n shows that m and 1, and n and b, differ in one word 

only, the grammatical structures being equivalent in each pair, noun (with 

` locative suffix) + preverbal particle + verb, and noun + article + adverb, 
respectively. In view of this we may revise the phrasing as follows : 


l. abab 
-?ey- 

2 bdblb 

3. ablb 

4. abl b 
-"oy- 

1ط 0 رط .5 

6. abl, b, 


with, lines 2 and 5, and lines 3, 4, and 6 congruent. 

' In terms of the ‘relevant objects’+ of the context of situation, pnloyoh 
and wonoyo: of b and b, and mikoyo? and 20215121 of l and 1, are closely 
parallel. The configuration of the Klamath river mouth consists of high bare 
«rocks on one side, by Requa, and on the other a sand-bar across the river leaving 
only a narrow passage of water; behind this is a broad stretch of river with 
some flat dry ground below the cliffs.2 In rough weather, when the sea is 
driven by a westerly wind, the waves break (rork"i?l) against the rocks and 
the surf runs up (mikoyo?) by the house sites on the flat ground behind. 
Similarly the water is most turbulent (kazmepek?) arfd splashes highest where 
the rocks stand facing the sea opposite the sand-bar. Right at the mouth 
(puloyoh) the effects of rough weather would be seen high in the air (wonoyo:). 

Musical Analysis: After the introductory syllables the following, melodic 
sequences may be treated as musical phrases, on the basis of repetition or near 
repetition, and will be seen to be congruent with the text phrases (musically 
as well as textually the syllable -?ey- lies outsidé the phrasing) : “a 8 يه‎ 8, (-ey-) 
y BAR, a 8 Apah M يق‎ (Pey) y 8 BÀ fa a BA fe 

1 On the schematization of context of situation see Firth, 'Personahty and language in 


society ', 43 ; for this approach to languége analysts aee also id., ‘ The technique of semantics ’. 
3 See Plate 3, facing p. 288 in Waterman, op. cit. 
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is rhythmically and melodically comparable to a, except that it lacks a‏ يه 
note corresponding to the initial note of a, and is throughout a fourth lower in‏ 
pitch. f, is a rhythmic repetition of a single note; as this phrase has no‏ 
melody but the same rhythm as £, it is assigned to the 8 class.* 8, differs from‏ 
Pa in the initial ‘said’ note d instead of a. A, differs from A by the absence of‏ 
before the final three notes of the phrase.‏ عل the'acciaccatura‏ 
Musical phrase repetitions permit an arrangement of the music into lines‏ 
parallel to those of the text phrases :‏ 


1. «Bos fi 
(-?ey-) 

2 yd BAB, 

3. a BA fi, 

4. a 8 Ay و6‎ 
(ey) 

5. y 88 AB, 

6. a 8 A, Be 


Further inspection and analysis of the musical phrases will suggest a further 
reduction of the basic phrase classes. y is rhythmically equivalent to B (f, 
Ba), except for the acciaccatura between the first two notes, but constitutes a 
falling melodic outline as against the overall melodic rise in B and f,. 8 is 
rhythmically equivalent to a, and its last six notes are the same as those 
of a. A is equivalent in melodic outline to a, and comparable rhythmically, 


with instead of initially and with an acciaccatura before the 
es y 


last three notes. 

If the basis of the classes of a and 8 phrases is broadened to T the 
inclusion of y, 5, and A in terms of the relationships just described, the musical 
structure may be rewritten with y as Bs, 8 a8 روه‎ À 88 روه‎ and A, as os: 


L «a 8 «Bf, 
(-"ey-) 
2. Bs يه‎ B as fi 
9. a B يه‎ B, 
4. a B a4 و8‎ 
i (~ey-) 
5. Bs og B as B, 
6. a B a, Bs. 
This will reveal a musical structure built up on a binary phrase class contrast 


of the به‎ and £ classes. 

Lines 1-3 and 4-6 may be grouped ito two major divisions, parallel in 
phrasing except for differences of عد‎ numberiffy in the final phrase or 
two phrases of the lme: 


1 of, the relation between a and a, in Song 1, above (p. 595). 
2 of. the relation between a and y (a,) in Song 2, above (p. 597). 
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I a 8 يه‎ B, (-Pey-) Bs o B وه‎ Bi ©» B os By 
II « B يه‎ Pa (~Pey-) Bs يه‎ B وه‎ Bs a B as fs. : 

In each division the position of -?ey- m relation to the phrase sequences 
is the same. Inspection of the musical score shows that the patterns of musical 
emphasis (>) are basically similar in each division, with additional prominence 
on some of the initial phrases of each line in IT. It will be seen*that in the musical 
phrasing an o phrase is always followed by a 8 phrase, but B phrases can stand 
initially m a line, making 8 phrases the more prominent in the whole musical 
piece. 

We now bring together the text and musical phrases : 

Intro. 1 1 Text a b a b 
` Music a 8 يه‎ f, 
-?ay- 
Text ط‎ 0 b 1 5 
Music B4 a, B o Bi 
Text ab lb 
Music a B وه‎ f, 
II Text abl b 
` Music a 8 ay B, 
-?ey- 
Text bd bl b 
Music Bs % B a Bs 
Text abl b 
Music « B a4 Ba. 

In view of the considerable correlation of text and musical phrases in the 
piece, we may re-examine the text phrases at the points of non-correlation, 
d (numi ume} ni:’nowoyk’), | (?o?lepiks ?ini mikoyo?), and 1, (?o7lepiks ini 
rork™i?). a (tini? ?umel ka:mopek’), d, and | (lj) all refer to what happens 
at Requa (‘ why is the water rough ?’, ‘that is why they watch it’, ‘ the surf 
runs up near the houses’, ‘the waves break near the houses’). b and b,, on 
the other hand, refer to the place where all these things happen (‘ at the river 
mouth by Requa ' and ‘ high up by Requa ’). This suggests a two term contrast 
_ between the b text phrases and all the rest, and throws the b phrases into 

relief as the theme of the song (repeated throughout and collocated with the 
various a, d, and | phrases describing what happens there by Requa). This 
textual prominence of b phrases then correlates with the musical promenne 
of B phrases noticed earlier, in the musical analysis. 

On the basis of the analysis of the ‘textual and musical phrase relations just 
made, we may include the text phrases d, 1, arid 1j, in the a class when this in 
turn is grouped with musical phrases of the a class to form the textual-musical 
phrase class A. Treating the b and 8 phrases likewise, as in the other songs, 
we arrive at a structural statement of the song in terms of a basic phrase- 
counterphrase contrast of A and B elements : 


5. 


6. 
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بيصم سين يي pe‏ کے 
Intr. I ACB AB -ey-B A B AB 4B AB‏ 
——— 
II AB ATB -w- B AB AB AB ATSB.‏ 
This may be concisely formulated :‏ 
AAN‏ 
Intro. /:/: AB: /ey-B/:A7B: //: AC B: / : f.‏ 

5. Song 5: This song, which cannot on the available information be further 
contextualized, refers to certain green patches of vegetation looking like small 
fields on a large rock lying inaccessibly off the Pacific coast from ?ome?n 
(probably the False Klamath Rock !). As with the other songs, this song may 
be divided into sequences of text phrases and musical phrases, the phrasing 
being based on repetitions or near repetitions, after an initial syllable -?i:-. 

Text Analysis: After the initial -?^i- the following phrase sequence 8 
exhibited: a ba beb-ey-ddbpbpb-eyey-ddbpbpb. cis 
the only phrase not repeated. In prose discourse, after the attributive verb 
skuyeni ‘ good’ in d one might expect some such noun as ha?a:g ‘rock’. 

Repetition of phrase sequences and the relative positions of the two syllables 
-ey- indicate an arrangement into lines as follows : 


l. &babeb 
~ey- 

2 ddbpbpb 
-ey?ey- 


3 ddbpbpb. 

Musical Analysis: After the initial notes of -?i:-, the musical phrasing may be 
first stated: a B a, B4 Aw (-ey-) 8 94 p m pa, m pa, (-ey?ey-) 8 B, py m 
Ui 7 fy. Repetitions or near repetitions and the relative positions of the 
sustained notes of -"ey- permit a line arrangement as follows : 

1. » 8 يه‎ pp Ap 

(-ey-) 5 
2. 88 um um py 

(-ey"ey-) 
3. 88 يلم‎ 7 pa 7 pu. 

a, is rhythmically and melodically equivalent to a, but a major second 
below throughout. B and f, are rhythmically comparable, and each constitutes . 
an overall downward melodic movement of a fifth. Similarly 8 and 8, are 
thythmically comparable, and melodically, though the outlines differ, each 
constitutes a downward movement of one octave. 

À, ,بر‎ and p, differ from the other phrases in being composed of the one 
repeated note g, except for the ‘said’ npte o in .يم‎ A, which is found once 
only, is rhythmically similar te « and وو‎ though btginning one quaver back 
in the bar relative to them. p and p, are rhythmically comparable with f, 
which also ends on the note g. 


1 Waterman, op. at., map 5 (28). 
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On the basis of these, mainly rhythmic, relations, we may rephrase the 
music of the song (with A as o, p as Bg, and u, as Ba) : 
1. « B ay By cs f 
(-ey-) 
2. 8 8 By m Ba Bs 
(-ey’ey-) 
3. 8 8, Bs v Bs r Bs. 

In the music as rephrased, $ class phrases are the most numerous and run 
right through the song. روه‎ found only once, repeats, on a rhythm already 
established in « and o, the note g, which is much used in lines 2 and 3 
and provides the ‘tonic’ on which the piece ends. Thus a, followed by B, 
serves as a transitional section from line 1 to lines 2 and 3, which are parallel 
in musical structure. Between line 1 and lines 2 and 3 there is a difference 
of melodic composition ; up to the transitional phrase a, the notes employed 
‘are a c d f g, from 8 of line 2 on they are g a c d e, constituting something 
like a new 2006.1 

When we compare the text phrasing and the musical phrasing, we see a 
change in the ‘ mood’ of the text, statable in terms of the ‘ relevant objects ’ 
of the context of situation, between line 1 and the remainder of the song text. 
The main subject of the song, the (inaccessible) green patches, is reiterated 
throughout, in phrase رط‎ which correlates with the 8 class phrases of the music, 
and with them forms a unifying theme in the song ; but after line 1 has repeated 
* So they are lovely" (phrase a), the transitional phrase c, ‘ Out in the water 
from ?ome*n’, heard only once, leads to the statements in d and p that, lying 
out ip the water, the green patches are of no use to anyone. 

‘In view of this correspondence in text and music we may relate c, which 
in line 1 is parallel to a in position relative to b, to the a class of text phrases, 
letting it exhibit with the following b a transitional function between the 
æ b groups of line 1 and the d b, p b groups of lines 2 and 3, congruent with 
the transitional function of the a, f, group already noticed in the musical 
analysis. This transitional group on both sides of the song at this place con- 
stitutes part of its total structuring and part of its meaning as a whole piece. 

Bringing together text and music and suppressing the differences between 
° phrases of the same class on each side, we may express the song structure : 


Pai pM 59 
Intro. 1. A^B ACB A' B (transition) 
-ey- 
RR 2 
2. DD B POB POB 
-ey?ey- 
AA OMM N 
3. DD B PTB POB.. 
This may be concisely formulated : ' 
1 It might not be unreasonable to compare this with the linguistio conception of different: 


systems operating at different places in structures (see W. 8. Allen, BSOAS, xv1, 3, 1954, p. 556, 
n. 2). 
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/: ACB : / AB (transition) / : -(ey?ez- DOD B / : PCB;//. 

6. When the analyses of the five songs here presented are compared, two 
general features may be observed : 

. (1) A general preference for structures of two elements in the grouping of 
phrases and of phrase groups, and for two term systems of phrase class contrast, 
on both the textual and musical sides of the songs. 

(2) The marking of initiality in line or major division by the repetition 
of one phrase class in a phrase group (cf. line 1 in divisions I and II in Song 1, 
divisions I and II in Song 2, lines 1 and 2 in divisions I and II in Song 3, and 
lines 2 and 3 in Song 5). 

7. In the analysis of the songs the attempt has been made to show that 
text and music may be distinguished as components but subjected to com- 
parable analytical processes. In the phrasing of both components we find 
congruence of structural interrelations, and these have been displayed in the- 
successive formulations employed in the analysis of each song. These structural 
interrelations and collocations of the textual and musical phrases play a major 
part-in constituting the meaning of the songs as whole pieces, and must be 
integrated into any adequate description of the.songs as examples of meaningful 
activity in the sphere of language. 

The material studied in this paper is made up of five songs, and clearly 
in such material both sides, the text and the music, must be brought into the 
analysis; but in dealing with linguistic material, or texts, of any kind that 
can be contextualized, if linguistic analysis is to be extended beyond the level 
of grammar, and a formal discipline of stylistics developed as one of the 
disciplines comprising descriptive linguistics, it is in terms of the collocations 
and of the syntagmatic relations (other than the purely grammatical) of words 
and pieces in texts, that a suitable idiom ! for such an analysis, free from the 
essentially subjective language of traditional aesthetic and stylistic criticism, 
seems likely to be achieved. 


CAR A A EIST 

OSE > WE EES eas Ge ne IL ——À—3À ee SEER E 

TER AES EEN E صن‎ a CERS oe ee 
Saa a E n E — 


er PEU TENE 
Se TRR y EEE 
ممم وص‎ T amaa من تس‎ 34-4 


1 of. Firth, ‘Modes of meaning’, 134. The whole of this most suggestive article points the 
way to such an extension of the operations of linguistic analysis. 
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Y———————— 
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ft F ftt f م‎ f tr م‎ 5 


Song 3 
ls Se md -———3À جك سرون‎ N 


-Tey- Yo menegons?à -a- jo menegono*à -a- Yo nu:woy -a- Tuk o yxu?1, 
LL WI cc ل ةا ب وت‎ d ون‎ 


e FEE IEE EEE امح‎ RIE E e AN e a Gan moe eos tte 
6 L 42414 LR 7 a GES D 
OF شل ثم‎ À LEE 0 لكا‎ = = oe f+} + L ae 











[x 2-4] Eg 
Fen + H سس ع‎ Wr #3 £F =a 
— re EA HH 
[2 —* E a a 0 Ga Ga 59 BEEN NF WEAR لحا يع‎ 
LJ TL x: عدم ون‎ 





Puxo yku?l sumi:g "o tegektont ~a~ Yo menegone’& -a- fo meneggne?à ~a- 
De yl d لى‎ tL Cen C 4 — 













Vo nu; woy سوم‎ Fux o y ku?1, sum 
هاوس اتان‎ 
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nasce SES EKEN 
سس بي في‎ i sona لبس‎ eo a i DE 
1 YEE 25905 PA ON N اكه‎ SI tg — 4 —L——1-1—Fxi- 
p ES CPE ie SHAN BIN لز يا م" مجن‎ 





74 Poi? 7 . * ?ni? 
yo ti?ni mea ka:m opok, rer oy Ki puloyoh ti?ni fumed kaimo poi 


T ea tft 





rex Ek puloyoh, y- بوه" ناوج‎ xi puloyoh, humi fumed pi;?nowo yr, 
e f f rf eter م‎ tC م م م‎ f م م م‎ 





9 -Y8- 7 x i 5 Pri? 
rek¥oy E puloyoh ?o?lepiks ?ini -ya- mikojyo^ لزه" نطوم‎ ki puloyoh fo- ti ni! 


cr f ER ITE TETER TT EE t t 
DH 
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E 
o 
u 
2 
x 
3 
x 
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e 
“ 
» 
r 
F 
« 
9 
Uu 


7 -ya- ? lí 
o?lapiks "ini -ya- mi koyo? rek' oy x puloyoh 


ete OR oe ee. qq e ue uo Y 





=T ti? ni? tumed ka:mope 
ENDE ime 


na. ce‏ اح رت 
t tf t fff‏ 


sekoy kit puisyon ?otlepiks Pini -ya~ rork'i* 
t 


D IECUR I FEF 





nto ki puloyoh y= rek"oy i wonoyo; numi ?umeà ni.?nowo yk 


ff f fft fttt t tft fttt t ft ¢ 





rok "oy ka puloyoh Vo?lepika Pini -ya- mi Ro 5 ?n4? 
x puloy p 1 ya- m koy? ror oy 1 puloyoh b- ti nit 


erte re r 8 #65 TT Tr f f‏ م ”م 












XS SSS 
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ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS 


Song 1. Line 1: I am always told; Í am always told, ‘Hat up your 
liver’. 
Line 2: They never have in mind for me-' Eat whatever you 
want’; they never have in mind for me ‘ Eat whatever you want '. 
Song 2. Text phrase a : So the young man is unpopular again. 
Text phrase b : Somehow the white man’s girl friend is not liked. 
Song 3. Text phrases a-d (d,) : : Then it is low tide, then it is low tide ; 
thenfit7sees us, the hollow rock, that stands there at Sumi:g. 
Song 4. Line 1: Why tis the water rough by Rek'voy at the river mouth ? 
Why is the water rough by Rek’¥oy at the river mouth ? 
i 1 Iaterally, ‘ Because of what’. 
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Line 2: By Rek'voy at the river mouth that is why they watch 
it, by Rek'voy at the river mouth ; near the houses the surf runs further up by 
Rek'voy at the river mouth. 

Lime 3: Why is the water rough by Rek'voy at the river mouth ? 
Near the houses the surf runs further up by Rek'voy at the river mouth. 

Line 4: Why is the water rough by Rek'voy at the river mouth ? 
Near the houses the waves break further up by Rek'voy at the river mouth. 

Line 5: High in the air by Rek'voy that is why they watch it, 
by Rek'voy at the river mouth ; near the houses the surf runs further up by 
Rek'*oy at the river mouth. 

Line 6: Why is the water rough by Rek'voy at the river mouth ? 
Near the houses the waves break further up by Rek’¥oy at the river mouth. 

Song 5. Line 1: So they are lovely, the green patches on it, so they are 
pactely, the green patches on it, out in the water off ?ome?n, the green patches . 
on. it. 

Lines 2 and 3: There (it is) no good to anyone, there (it is) 
no good to anyone, with its green patches; it lies right out in the water with 
its green patches, it lies right out in the water with its green patches. 


